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Art.  I. —  1.  Anatomie  et  Physiologie  dti  Systeme  Nerveux  en  gene- 
ral, et  da  Cerveau  enparticulier,  8)X.  Par  F.J.  Gall  et  G.  Spurz- 
heim.    4  vols.  4to.  avec  Atlas  in  folio.    Paris.     1810 — 1819. 
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tions  Morales  et  Inlellectuelles  de  V Homme.  Par  G.  Spurz- 
heim,  M.D.     8vo.     Paris.      1817. 

S.  Observations  sur  la  P/iraiologie,  on  la  Connoissance  de  t Homme 
Moral  et  Intellect uel,fondee  sur  les  Fonctions  du  Systeme  Ner- 
veux.    Par  G.  Spiirzheim,  M.D.     8vo.     Paris.     1818. 
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Twenty-five  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  question 
which  we  are  now  going  to  examine  was  first  laid  before  the  Bri- 
tish public.  Since  that  period,  it  has  occasionally  been  brought 
into  notice,  or  fallen  into  neglect,  as  the  continental  publi- 
cations have  made  their  way  to  this  island,  or  as  the  teachers 
of  the  system  have  thought  fit  to  address  themselves  directly  to 
Englishmen.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  then  received  was  not 
such  as  to  authorize  a  belief  that  it  ever  could  be  treated  but  with 
contempt.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  it  has  attracted  so  large 
a  share  of  attention,  it  has  been  contemplated  with  so  much 
earnestness,  with  so  much  gravity — that  we  deem  it  a  duty  to 
allot  some  pages  to  its  serious  consideration. 

To  the  serious  consideration  of  phrenology !  What  then,  is 
the  Foreign  Quarterly,  in  the  very  outset  of  its  career,  to  show 
itself  a  feeler  of  heads,  a  cranioscopist,  a  teller  of  fortunes  from 
cerebral  bumps  and  excrescences  !  No  such  thing  ;  but  the  pages 
of  this  Review  ever  shall  be  open  to  any  appeal  that  science 
makes  to  it,  to  any  literary  subject  that  comes  within  its  sphere. 
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Formerly,  indeed,  our  co-niatcs  and  brothers  in  criticism  made 
nillu  r  merry  witii  the  lucubralions  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim; 
but  the  thing  is  now  beyond  a  jest;  and  as  it  has  so  long  been  left 
to  writhe  uniler  the  lash  of  ridicule  in  vain,  it  may  be  well  to  try 
it  by  some  other  test;  and  to  ap[)ly  to  it  some  of  the  philosophic 
calmness  by  which  phrenology  itself  professes  to  be  guided. 

Hut,  before  we  proceed  one  step  in  this  inquiry,  we  must  dis- 
claim all  intention  to  decide  upon  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
tended science.  \\'e  do  not  mean  either  to  discuss  or  to  judge  it 
on  our  ow  n  account,  but  to  let  the  parties  speak  for  themselves ; 
to  give  room  to  phrenologists  to  state  whatever  they  can  in  sup- 
port of  their  doctrine  ;  ami  to  anti-phrenologists,  to  refute  as 
much  as  they  can  of  it;  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
materials  which  may  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion,  and  then 
leave  them  to  judge  for  themselves.  If,  too,  we  are  serious 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  because  the  subject  itself  is  a  very  serious 
one.  That  which  threatens  the  subversion  of  every  moral  theory 
which  has  been  devised  since  the  days  of  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece,  deserves  to  be  treated  with  some  gravity.  In  the  country 
of  Bacon,  all  philosophic  claims  should  be  canvassed  with  equity; 
in  the  country  of  Shakspearc,  to  mention  with  levity  any  thing 
relating  to  the  human  heart  is  derogatory. 

The  complaints  of  phrenologists,  that  tiieir  doctrines  have  been 
mis-stated,  and  their  opinions  purposely  mis-represented,  have 
led  us  to  admit  the  present  article,  in  order  to  rescue  the  land  of 
juries  from  the  imputation  of  condemning  any  man  unheard,  still 
more  upon  wilful  perversions  of  his  own  words  and  meaning. 
Here  then  we  shall  proceed  a  little  difterently  from  the  usual 
method  of  reviews,  and  utterly  abstain  from  personal  interference. 
We  shall  introduce  the  parties  themselves  to  the  bar,  and  let 
them  severally  plead  their  own  cause.  The  sceptral  we  of  criti- 
cism we  shall  abdicate,  and  not  once  shall  we  use  that  plural 
pronoun  in  this  article,  but  as  appertaining  to  phrenologists, 
or  to  anti-phrenologists,  in  whose  favour  the  choice  spirits  of 
the  Foreign  Quarterly  abjure  their  magic,  and  become  listeners 
like  the  public.  The  only  part  we  take  in  the  trial  is  to  devote 
some  of  our  pages  as  an  arena  in  which  we  allow  the  combatants 
to  wrestle  as  they  please,  but  into  which  we  ourselves  shall  never 
once  descend.  The  fact  is,  that  the  present  state  of  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  laid  before  the  public  candidly ;  for  if  the 
writings  of  one  party  have  not  always  been  exactly  as  might  be 
wished,  the  clamours  of  the  other  have  done  them  little  credit. 
The  method  we  adopt  appears  to  us  fair,  and  the  use  of  the 
first  person  may  a  little  dramatize  the  dull  discussion.  The 
pleadings  shall  be  opened,  on  the  part  of  the  phrenologists,  by  a 
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statement  of  the  case,  faithfully  collected  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Gall  himself. 

"  In  the  ninth  year  of  my  age,"  says  our  author,  "  my  parents  sent 
me  to  one  of  my  uncles,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Black  Forest,  and 
who,  in  order  to  inspire  me  with  emulation,  gave  me  a  companion  in 
my  studies.  I  was,  however,  frequently  reproached  for  not  learning  my 
lesson  as  well  as  he  did,  particularly  as  more  was  expected  from  me  than 
from  him.  From  my  uncle,  we  were  both  put  to  school  at  Baden,  near 
Rastadt,  and  there,  whenever  our  task  was  to  learn  by  heart,  I  was 
always  surpassed  by  boys  who,  in  their  other  exercises,  were  uuich  my 
inferiors.  As  every  one  of  those  who  were  remarkable  for  this  talent, 
had  large  and  prominent  eyes,  we  gave  them  the  nickname  of  ox-eyed. 
Three  years  after  this  we  went  to  school  at  Bruchsal,  and  there  again 
the  ox-eyed  scholars  mortified  me  as  before.  Two  years  later  I  went  to 
Strasburgh,  and  still  found  that,  however  moderate  their  abilities  in 
other  respects,  the  pupils  with  prominent  eyes  all  learnt  by  heart  with 
great  ease. 

"  Although,"  continues  our  author,  "  I  M^as  utterly  destitute  of  pre- 
vious knowledge,  I  could  not  help  concluding,  that  prominent  eyes  were 
the  mark  of  a  good  memory  5  and  the  connexion  between  this  external 
sign  and  the  mental  faculty  occurred  to  me.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
some  time  afterwards,  that,  led  on  from  observation  to  observation,  from 
reflection  to  reflection,  t  began  to  conceive  that,  since  memory  has  its 
external  sign,  the  other  faculties  might  very  well  have  theirs.  From  that 
moment  every  person  remarkable  for  any  talent,  or  for  any  quality,  be- 
came the  subject  of  new  attention,  and  all  my  thoughts  were  directed  to 
a  minute  study  of  the  form  of  their  heads.  Little  by  little,  I  ventured 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  could  perceive  one  constant  shape  in  the  head  of 
every  great  painter,  of  every  great  musician,  of  every  great  mechanic, 
severally  denoting  a  decided  predisposition  in  the  individual  to  one  or 
other  of  those  arts.  In  the  meantime  I  had  begun  the  study  of  medi- 
cine, where  I  heard  much  about  the  functions  of  tbe  muscles,  of  the  vis- 
cera, &c.;  but  not  a  word  about  the  functions  of  the  brain.  My  former 
observations  then  recurred  to  me,  and  led  me  to  suspect  what  I  afterwards 
proved,  that  the  form  of  the  skull  is  entirely  due  to  the  form  of  the  viscus 
which  is  contained  in  it.  From  that  instant  I  conceived  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  one  day  to  determine  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
man,  by  means  of  his  cerebral  organization,  and  of  establishing  a  phy- 
siology of  the  brain.  I  therefore  resolved  to  continue  my  researches, 
until  I  should  attain  my  object,  or  find  it  impossible.  The  task  would 
have- been  less  difficult  had  I  abandoned  myself  entirely  to  nature.  But 
I  had  already  learned  too  much  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  then  taught 
upon  those  subjects,  not  to  be  biassed  by  them,  and  I  was  still  further 
entangled  by  the  doctrines  of  metaphysicians,  who  teach  that  all  our 
ideas  come  from  our  senses;  that  all  men  are  born  alike,  that  education 
and  accident  alone  make  them  differ.  If  this  be  true,  said  I,  no  faculty 
can  have  an  external  sign,  and  to  study  the  brain,  its  parts,  and  its  func- 
tions, is  absolute  madness.  Still  I  remembered  my  former  observations ; 
I  knew  that  the  circumstances  in  which  my  brothers  and   sisters,  my 
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sclioolfellows,  my  playiiiates,  had,  from  their  infancy,  been  placed,  were 
all  alike.  I  saw  that  education  was  bestowed  in  vain  on  some  persons, 
that  others  had  talents  without  it.  1  observed  a  proportionate  variety  in 
the  dispositions  of  animals.  Some  dogs  are  born  hunters,  while  others 
of  the  same  litter  eainiot  he  taught;  some  are  peaceful,  some  ill-tempered. 
In  birds  there  is  a  similar  diversity,  'i  he  wliole  animal  kingdom  spoke 
then  in  favour  of  my  strong  surmises,  and  I  resolved  to  prosecute  my 
plan.  It  was  not  till  thirty  years  had  been  spent  in  uninterrupted  study, 
in  observing  nien  of  every  description,  and  in  many  countries,  men  re- 
markable for  some  talent  or  some  defect,  for  some  vice  or  some  virtue; 
in  studying  inferior  animals,  domestic  or  wild,  the  inhabitants  of  air  or 
of  earth,  that  I  ventured  to  cnibody  my  observations,  and  publish  them 
in  one  comprehensive  work." 

Such  is  the  account  which  Dr.  Gall  gives  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  his  discoveries.  It  has  been  stated,  not  indeed  in  his 
own  words  or  order,  but  the  scraps  and  morsels  of  which  it  is 
composed  were  fairly  picked  out  of  his  own  works.  Now,  say 
the  phrenologists,  if  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  cerebral 
development  and  mental  manifestation, — if,  as  Dr.  Spurzheim  has 
more  appositely  named  it,  phrenology,  be  false — then  men  cannot 
surticiently  reprobate  the  itile  nonsense  of  the  little  nrchin  who 
dared  to  turn  from  his  rudiments  to  gaze  at  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
disciplcs,  and  call  them  by  a  name  w  hicli  the  father  of  poetry  ap- 
plied only  to  tlie  queen  of  the  gods,  the  venerable  Juno,  /Sowttij 
TTOTVia  Hpr,,  ox-eyed ;  or,  as  he  probably  had  it  in  his  Hoch- 
Deutsch  dialect,  ochseiiaiigen.  If  it  be  true,  then  we  (phrenolo- 
gists) declare  that  so  extraordinary  an  instance  of  early  sagacity, 
of  premature  combination,  such  an  innate  spirit  of  observation 
and  induction,  never  yet  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  We  have 
seen  prodigies  of  music,  of  painting,  of  calculation,  of  e\ery  sin- 
gle talent,  in  very  unripe  infancy;  we  know  that  wonders  of  very 
early  learning  have  existed;  but  there  is  not  upon  record  a  person 
who,  at  tiie  age  of  nine,  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  a  system  which 
he  afterwards  made  the  study  of  his  life;  of  a  system  which,  as 
Dr.  Spurzheim  says,  must,  if  true,  "  absolutely  and  entirely 
change  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,"  and  make  tiie  study 
of  mankind  a  new  study.  All  that  we  have  read  of  youth,  of 
childhood,  fades  before  this  example;  and  we  know  no  alternative 
but  for  men  to  admire  how  the  doctor  has  escaped  pidebotomy 
and  venesection;  or  else  to  say  at  once  diat  he  ranks  high,  and 
very  high,  among  the  extraordinary  geniuses  that  have  lived  to 
honour  the  human  species. 

And  this  is  not  the  only  incident  which  creates  a  like  dilemma. 
Young  Gall,  like  many  other  boys,  was  very  fond  of  looking  for 
birds'  nests;  but  a  point  in  wliich  he  differed  from  the  usual 
truants  "  who  rob  the  poor  bird  of  its  young,"  was  that  his  mo- 
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tive  was  a  love  of  natural  history.  His  obsei-vation  of  the  situa- 
tions in  which  each  species  built,  easily  led  him  to  discover  the 
place  of  abode ;  and  he  spread  his  nets  successfully,  because  he 
had  studied  the  habits  of  the  bird  that  he  wished  to  ensnare. 
But  what  he  could  not  do  was  to  return  to  the  spot  in  the  woods 
or  wilds,  over  brake,  over  briar,  through  devious  paths,  where  his 
prey  was  caught;  in  other  words,  he  was  not  an  adept  at  finding 
his  way.  This  deficiency  induced  him  to  take  with  him  one  of 
his  companions,  named  Scheidler,  who  possessed  this  faculty  in  a 
very  high  degree ;  for,  while  Gall,  after  marking  his  road  with 
boughs  and  branches,  by  making  incisions  on  the  trees,  by  em- 
ploying many  means  of  technical  memory,  never  could  unravel 
the  track,  his  companion,  without  any  effort,  without  even  any 
apparent  attention,  never  failed  to  take  the  shortest  road  to  every 
nest  and  snare.  From  this  arose  a  brief  but  interesting  colloquy, 
most  characteristic  of  mankind  at  large,  whose  great  rule  for  judg- 
ing others  is  self: — "  How  is  it,"  said  Gall,  "  that  you  contrive 
to  find  your  way  thus?"  "  How  is  it,"  answered  Scheidler,  "  that 
you  contrive  not  to  find  yours?" 

Dr.  Gall  did  not  immediately  perceive  anything  peculiar  in  the 
head  of  this  youth;  but,  in  order  to  lay  it  up  among  the  treasures 
of  his  observation  more  faithfully  than  memory  could  do,  he  took 
an  indestructible  and  rigid  transcript  of  its  form,  by  moulding  it 
in  plaster.  To  this  cast  he  could,  at  all  times,  refer;  he  could 
study  and  re-study  it ;  he  could  compare  it  with  the  living  and  the 
dead.  He  was  well  convinced  that  a  faculty  for  recognising 
places,  and  the  ways  which  lead  to  them,  did  exist;  and  what  re- 
mained to  be  done  was,  to  determine  the  shape  of  head  which 
was  concomitant  to  this  faculty.  He,  therefore,  inquired  among 
his  acquaintances  for  persons  distinguished  for  their  local  memor}^ 
and  at  length  found  two.  Schenberger,  a  celebrated  landscape- 
painter,  told  him  that,  in  his  travels,  he  merely  took  a  sketch  of 
the  scenery  which  he  wished  to  paint,  and  that  afterwards,  when 
he  made  a  more  circumstantial  drawing  of  it,  every  tree,  every 
bush,  almost  every  large  stone,  came  back  into  his  mind.  Another 
was  Meyer,  the  author  of  Dia-na-sore,  whose  greatest  delight  was 
to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  who,  not  having  the  means 
himself  of  indulging  this  propensity,  always  attached  himself  to 
some  rich  man,  in  order  to  travel  with  him.  He,  too,  had  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  recognizing  local  relations.  The  heads  of 
these  two  persons,  then,  Gall  moulded,  and  compared  them  with 
that  of  Scheidler.  He  turned  and  twisted  them  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  for  a  long  time  found  only  differences,  whereas  what  he 
sought  was  a  resemblance.  At  length,  however,  he  was  struck 
with  a  coincidence  in  the  region  situated  on  each  side  of  the  root 
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of  the  nose,  and  slanting  njnvards  above  the  eye-brows.  From 
that  moment  he  considered  it  as  probable  that  the  organ  of  local 
perceptions  \vas  silnated  in  this  spot;  ami,  according  to  his  asser- 
tion, all  his  subseqnent  observations,  which  have  been  incredibly 
nnmerons,  have  fully  confirmed  his  opinion. 

Dr.  Gall,  as  before  mentioned,  had  numy  brothers  and  sisters, 
all  of  whom  received  the  same  education,  and  were,  in  all  things, 
exposed  to  the  same  intinenccs ;  yet  their  faculties  and  disposi- 
tions were  totally  dissimilar.  One  of  his  brothers  showed  a  very 
early  disposition  for  devotion;  his  toys  were  the  ornaments  of  the 
Catholic  altar,  which  he  made  and  engraved  himself;  his  pastime 
was  prayer  and  high  mass.  His  father  had  intended  him  for 
trade,  but  this  profession  he  peremptorily  refused,  because,  as  he 
said,  it  would  expose  him  to  tell  lies.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
this  young  man  ran  away  from  his  paternal  home,  and  turned 
hermit.  His  father,  however,  recalled  him,  allowed  him  to  pur- 
sue his  studies,  and  five  years  afterwards  he  received  holy  orders, 
in  which  he  spent  a  life  of  mortification  and  piety.  Subsequently 
to  liiis  very  juvenile  observation.  Dr.  Gail  remarked,  that  some  of 
his  con-disciples  had,  as  he  calls  it,  a  receptiveness  for  religious 
instruction ;  while  others  were  totally  averse  to  it.  Among  the 
persons  who  had  embraced  the  clerical  profession,  he  saw  some 
who  were  studious,  pious,  and  scrupulous ;  others,  who  were  idle, 
indolent,  and  who  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  live  at  ease, 
and  at  tlie  expense  of  others.  He  conceived  tliat  these  tendencies 
were  innate;  and,  in  order  to  embrace  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ment, he  frequented  churches,  monasteries,  visited  religious  semi- 
naries, and  observed  both  men  and  women  in  the  world.  One  of 
the  first  things  which  struck  him  was,  that  the  most  devout  were 
bald  on  the  summit  of  the  head ;  "  yet,"  said  he,  "  women  are 
more  devout  than  men,  and  women  are  seldom  bald.  Baldness, 
therefore,  has  no  connexion  with  devotion."  He  then  perceived 
on  these  bald  heads,  tliat  the  summit  was  much  elevated,  sloping 
as  it  were  from  the  forehead  to  the  centre;  and  this  siiape  he 
found  common  to  both  sexes.  He  then  concluded,  that  an  ele- 
vation in  tliat  region  of  the  brain  was  the  organization  which  gives 
u  dispo-iition  to  devotion  and  religious  feelings. 

He  had  not  long  been  in  possession  of  this  induction,  when  a 
remarkable  fact  offered  itself  to  his  view,  imparting  a  singular 
conviction  to  his  mind  of  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusion.  He 
remarked  that  all  the  pictures  of  saints,  of  martyrs,  of  persons  re- 
corded for  their  religious  zeal  and  sufferings,  of  our  Saviour  him- 
self, were  high  in  this  region ;  and  tliat,  even  in  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  artists  had  given  this  peculiar  form  to  all  that  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  of  the  heads  of  high  priests,  of  sacrificers,  and 
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of  whatever  persons  they  held  to  be  most  pious,  sacred,  and  ve- 
nerable. 

Such  were  the  first  steps  of  this,  the  youngest  child  that  ever 
caught  a  glimpse  of  facts,  and  drew  inferences,  which  he  after- 
wards called  philosophy — which  he  taught  as  such,  and  which  has 
found  followers.  Who  could  have  supposed,  that  from  the  per- 
ceptions of  a  mere  brat  of  nine  years  old,  a  system  could  have  en- 
sued, which,  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  M'ould,  in  the  year 
1826,  have  filled  not  only  the  large  lecture-room  of  the  London 
Institution,  but  all  the  staircases,  corridors,  and  passages  leading 
to  it,  with  hearers  ?  and,  great,  indeed,  must  be  the  folly  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  age. 

Another  observation  of  this  young  man  was,  that,  among  his 
school-fellows,  the  most  adept  at  learning  by  heart  were  not  those 
M'ho  retained  facts  the  best ;  in  the  same  manner  as  local  and 
verbal  memory  did  not  always  accompany  each  other  in  the  same 
mind.  Thus,  then,  was  he  led  to  surmise,  that  memory  was  of 
more  kinds  than  one;  that  it  was  not  a  simple  faculty:  and  to  a 
conclusion  which  some  bearded  philosophers  had  drawn  before 
him,  that  there  is  a  memory  for  words,  another  for  places,  and 
another  for  things;  exactly  coinciding — but  entirely  without  his 
knowledge — with  the  memoria  verhalis,  the  inemoria  localis,  the 
memoria  realis,  of  his  predecessors.  He  continued  to  make  ob- 
servations on  the  world  at  large  respecting  this  faculty,  as  he  had 
done  respecting  the  others,  and  by  the  same  means  ;  and  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  assigning  the  situation  of  its  corresponding 
organ  in  the  head. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  folly  and  presumption, 
if  the  system  be  false,  or  of  sagacity,  if  it  be  true,  is,  that  Dr. 
Gall  was  not  satisfied  with  observing  the  talents  of  his  fellow- 
students  ;  he  carried  his  prying  spirit  into  their  moral  tendencies, 
and  examined  their  characters.  One  of  his  companions  had  a 
head  so  strangely  shaped,  that  he  could  not  help  remarking  it. 
It  was  particularly  broad  above  the  temples,  and  the  boy  was  re- 
nowned for  his  cunning  and  his  tricks.  Another  boy,  whose 
countenance  bespoke  extreme  candour — ars  est  celare  artem — ■ 
had  a  head  of  the  same  shape,  and  Gall  immediately  mistrusted 
him.  In  both  cases  his  conjectures  were  confirmed,  and  his  ob- 
servations in  later  life  gave  them  an  additional  force.  When 
practising  as  physician,  one  of  his  patients  died  of  consumption  ; 
Gall  was  struck  at  the  breadth  of  his  head  in  this  region ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  long  scene  of  artifice  and  swindling  came  to 
light.  Another  person,  so  notorious  as  to  have  been  posted  as  a 
knave  by  the  police  of  Vienna,  and  whose  head  was  of  the  same 
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shape,  confessoil  to  Dr.  Ciall  lliut  ho  knew  no  pleasure  equal  to 
deceit. 

As  Dr.  Gall  aeqiiired  experience  in  his  art,  his  tact  became 
more  sure,  anti  he  accumulated  observations;  but  his  method  of 
pnH-eeding  was  alike  throughout.  It  Mould  indeed,  have  been 
tlifticult  to  devise  any  better  method  than  that  which  suggested 
itself  at  his  fust  observation ;  and,  be  his  doctrine  true  or  false, 
that  justice  is  due  to  him. 

One  or  two  more  examples  of  his  mode  of  discovering  faculties 
and  organs  must  be  given.  To  study  what  is  now  calleil  com- 
bativeness,  he  collected  jjcrsons  of  the  lowest  classes  in  his  house, 
treated  them  with  wine,  excited  their  talkativeness  respecting  each 
other,  and  uniforndy  found  that  one  shape  of  the  head  belonged 
to  the  contentious,  another  to  the  gentle.  He  followed  the  same 
plan  with  regard  to  the  propensity  to  thieving,  and  witii  the  same 
success.  On  one  occasion,  he  was  requested  to  examine  the  head 
of  a  lady  who  was  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  durability  of 
her  friendships,  and  to  take  a  cast  of  it;  and  thus  was  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  organ  of  attachment.  At  Vienna,  he  knew  a 
man,  who,  from  his  eternal  doubts  and  irresolution,  was  nick- 
named Cacadubio;  the  remarkable  form  of  his  head,  compared 
with  others,  revealed  this  faculty,  together  with  its  local  habita- 
tion. A  servant  of  one  of  his  friends  gave  the  first  idea  of  an 
organ  of  benevolence,  at  a  time  when  he  little  thought  that  what 
is  called  a  good  heart  was  seated  in  the  brain.  Some  of  the  or- 
gans became  first  evident  to  him  in  the  heads  of  brutes.  Thus 
the  difference  between  the  heads  of  graminivorous  and  carnivorous 
animals  pointed  out  what  he  then  called  the  carnivorous  instinct 
— murder;  and  which  now  is  termed  by  the  modified  name  of 
destructiveness.  The  innate  love  of  offspring,  so  necessary  to 
every  breathing  thing,  he  found  by  the  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween tiic  skulls  of  males  and  females  in  general ;  although  he 
did  not  know  exactly  what  faculty  the  occipital  protuberance  de- 
noted, until  he  perceived  it  most  strongly  in  female  monkeys, 
whose  attachment  to  their  young  is  so  extraordinary. 

Thus  it  was  that  Dr.  Gall  proceeded  in  comparing  the  mani- 
festations of  the  mind  with  the  development  and  form  of  the 
brain,  until  he  had  ascertained  the  situation  and  functions  of 
twenty-seven  organs;  all  of  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  as  clearly 
demonstrated,  as  observations  multiplied  in  various  bearings,  re- 
peated upon  an  incredible  number  of  individuals,  and  continued 
during  a  long  liO;,  can  demonstrate  anything. 

Now,  if  all  these  observations  are  correct,  we  cannot  suffici- 
ently couMiK  lid  the  Baconian  spirit  with  which  they  were  con- 
ducted!.   It  is  not  very  probable  that,  when  Dr.  Gall  was  a  young 
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student  of  medicine  in  a  German  university,  he  had  acquired 
much  intimacy  with  the  writings  of  the  great  English  chancellor ; 
yet  he  certainly  adhered  to  his  mode  of  amassing  knowledge  as 
closely  as  if  Lord  Bacon  had  rocked  him  in  his  cradle.  Not  a 
single  fact  was  assumed  without  repeated  observation  and  verifi- 
cation; not  a  truth  was  admitted  without  proof;  no  a  priori  con- 
ceptions were  greeted  as  demonstrations.  Still  less  is  it  credible 
that  when  Gall  was  hunting  after  birds-nests,  led  by  the  local 
memory  of  his  companion  Scheidler ;  less  again,  that,  when,  hav- 
ing seen  nine  winters  in  the  Schwartzwald,  he  measured  the  pro- 
jecting eyes  of  his  schoolmates,  he  had  heard  of  the  lord  of  Veru- 
lam;  yet  in  no  single  instance  was  he  found  tripping  in  his  re- 
searches. By  an  innate  impulse,  he  followed,  unconsciously,  the 
precepts  of  Bacon,  and  of  nature, — because  Bacon,  Gall,  and 
nature  were  the  same, — as  unerringly  as  if  the  ISovum  Organum 
had  been  his  primer.     Thus  say  the  phrenologists. 

The  system  of  Dr.  Gall,  then,  they  continue,  was,  as  appears 
in  his  writings,  the  result  of  observation;  and  to  determine  its  va- 
lidity nothing  was  necessary  but  to  verify  whether  those  observa- 
tions were  accurate  or  not.  That  a  facility  for  learning  by  heart 
is  accompanied  by  prominent  eyes  is,  if  true,  an  independent  fact, 
standing  by  itself,  leaning  on  no  other  fact :  it  is  an  oak  of  the 
forest,  not  a  parasite  fungus.  Inquiry  might  stop  there,  and  say, 
"  I  know  that  you  can  learn  by  heart  with  ease,  because  I  see  that 
your  eyes  are  prominent;"  and  the  assertion  would  not  be  either 
more  or  less  true,  be  the  function  assigned  to  what  cause,  to  what 
member,  to  what  organization,  it  may.  If,  however,  the  physio- 
logy of  the  function  can  be  ascertained — if  its  connexion  with  a 
certain  part  of  the  body  can  be  traced — if  it  can  receive  the  sup- 
port of  anatomy — inasmuch  as  anatomy  can  explain  any  animal 
function,  it  must  be  confessed  that  assurance  becomes  doubly 
sure. 

The  visible  and  tangible  signs  of  the  twenty-seven  faculties,  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Gall,  were  found  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
head;  but  to  attribute  them  to  the  muscular  integuments  would 
be  absurd:  still  more  irrational  would  it  be  to  suppose  that  the 
bony  covering,  the  dura  or  the  pia  mater,  the  tunica  arachnoides, 
had  any  share  in  the  operations  of  the  mind.  In  the  brain  only 
could  the  seat  of  the  moral  powers  be  placed;  and  to  it  the  atten- 
tion of  the  author  was  innnediately  directed. 

It  is  now  time  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  acquaintance  the 
second  person  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and 
whose  anatomical  labours  bear  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  pro- 
motion of  phrenology.  Little  had  been  done  to  connect  this  sci- 
ence with  anatomy;  and  the  dissection  of  the  brain  by  some  ap- 
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piopriaip  method  was  yet  a  desideratum,  when  Dr.  Sinirzhcim,  of 
wliom  more  ample  notiee  shall  presentlv  i)e  taken,  became  the 
pupil,  and  afterwards  tiie  associate,  of  Dr.  Gall. 

The  mode  of  examining  this  viscus  then  in  practice  among  ana- 
tomists, and  not  yet  entirely  abandoned,  was,  after  removing  the 
membranes  which  enclose  it,  to  cut  through  it  in  dift'erent  direc- 
tions, to  scrape  away  a  large  portion  of  its  substance  to  show  the 
falx  cerebri,  the  corpus  callosum,  the  iissura  silvii,  the  tuberculae 
quadrigemina^,  the  fornix,  and  the  septum  lucidum,  together  with 
many  other  parts,  of  which  the  names  are  well  known  and  barba- 
rous, but  of  which  compassion  on  the  reader's  jaws  and  mind  for- 
bids the  enumeration.  'J\)  Drs.  Ciall  and  Spurzheim  this  en- 
tire method  appeared  faultv,  and  they  were  induced  to  invent 
some  other  mode.  Not  that  they  expected  anatomy  to  be  more 
indiscreet  in  revealing  the  secrets  of  nature  on  this  than  on  any 
other  occasion,  or  to  tell  why  and  how  the  brain  thought  and  felt, 
any  more  than  why  the  liver  secreted  bile.  They  knew  that  the 
structure  of  an  organ  seldom  denotes  its  functions;  but  they  knew 
also  that  anatomy  and  physiology  cannot  be  in  contradiction.  The 
most  obvious  method  was  to  examine,  in  the  dead  body,  whether 
the  volume  of  the  brain,  in  the  region  where  an  organ  was  sup- 
posed to  be  situated,  bore  a  settled  j)roportion  to  the  manifesta- 
tion which  the  living  subject  had  given  of  the  corresponding 
power  of  mind.  This  question  was  investigated  by  experiment; 
and  it  was  ascertained,  by  the  inspection  of  a  very  great  number 
of  subjects,  that  the  volume  and  the  faculty  were  in  constant 
unison. 

This  was  an  immense  step;  but  "  nil  actum  reputans  dam  quid 
superesset  agendum,"  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were  still  anxious 
to  obtain  more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  brain. 
The  figures  and  drawings  which  transverse  cuts  of  the  cerebellum 
offer,  the  arbor  vita?,  however  picturesque,  did  not  content  them. 
A  fortunate  accident  occurred  at  length,  and  one  more  mystery  of 
nature  was  explained. 

A  woman  who  had  been  afflicted  from  her  youth  with  hydroce- 
j)halns,  died  of  an  inHannnation  of  the  bowels  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four.  Her  head  was  found  to  contain  four  pounds  of  water;  and 
this  liquor  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  every  little  cavity, — had  so 
divided  every  little  vessel  from  the  substance  in  which  it  was  im- 
bcflded,  that  their  texture  became  immediately  visible.  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  then  endeavoured  to  find  a  method  which  they 
might  substitute  at  pleasure  for  that  which  diseased  nature  had 
em|)loyed  in  the  case  of  this  woman,  and  of  many  other  hydroce- 
phali.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  they  reached  Paris  that,  stimulated 
by  some  objections   made,  as  shall  presently  be  related,  by  the 
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French  Institute,  they  fully  assured  themselves  of  the  most  effec- 
tual methods  of  performing  this  important  operation.  There  they 
discovered  that  if  the  brain  be  macerated  in  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  alcohol,  or  in  alcohol  alone,  if  it  be  boiled  for  twelve  or  fif- 
teen minutes  in  oil;  if  a  small  jet  of  water  be  projected  upon 
any  part  of  it  from  a  syringe;  or  if  it  be  blown  upon  through  a 
blow-pipe,  a  separation  is  effected  which  answers  every  purpose. 
By  introducing  the  hand,  too,  between  the  convolutions,  a  division 
may  be  operated;  and  by  any  of  these  means  the  structure  of  the 
brain  becomes  as  evident  as  when  it  has  been  macerated  for  years 
in  the  morbid  serosity  of  hydrocephalus. 

Previously  to  these  anatomists,  the  brain  was  considered  as  a 
pulpy  mass,  in  which  the  whole  nervous  system  had  its  origin.  If 
by  chance  any  attempt  was  made  to  assign  a  function  to  any  par- 
ticular part,  to  explain  its  use  or  nature,  the  success  was  as  small 
as  the  epithets  by  which  those  parts  were  named  were  uncouth. 
Neither  was  this  extraordinary.  Let  us  suppose  that  any  muscle 
of  the  body,  the  soleus  maximus  for  instance,  had  always  been  cut 
through  transversely,  it  would  always  have  presented  a  transverse 
section  of  its  mass ;  but  no  such  idea  as  we  now  have  of  its 
fibrous  texture  could  have  been  formed.  But  the  mere  inspec- 
tion of  a  muscle  at  once  denotes  a  fibrous  texture,  which  in  the 
brain  is  not  so  evident;  and  the  phrenological  anatomists  have 
the  merit  of  a  very  important  discovery,  in  showing  that  the  white 
substance  of  the  brain  is  not  less  truly  fibrous  than  the  soleus 
maximus.  And  here  would  be  the  place  to  introduce  some  ana- 
tomical details  in  support  of  our  doctrine,  but  in  pity  to  our  gene- 
ral readers  we  shall  refrain.  We  can,  however,  assure  them,  that 
every  fact  evinced  by  dissection  is  in  our  favour,  and  we  defy  our 
antagonists  to  the  proof.  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  most 
triumphantly  answered  every  objection  on  this  head,  and  dread 
not  to  encounter  any  more  which  can  be  adduced.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered merely  that  two  great  facts  have  been  incontrovertibly 
established  : — 1st,  the  possibility  of  unrolling  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain ;   2d,  the  fibrous  texture  of  the  white  substance. 

Before  Dr.  Gall  had  received  all  the  lights  which  the  collateral 
sciences  could  throw  upon  his  doctrine,  and  supported  princi- 
pally by  the  plain  fact,  abundantly  ascertained,  that  a  certain  form 
of  the  head  constantly  accompanied  a  particular  mental  power,  he 
began  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  others.  He  was  at  that 
time  established  as  a  physician  at  Vienna,  a  city  not  very  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  its  scientific  lights.  His  auditors  were 
not  numerous,  but  they  were  select;  among  them  were  Professors 
Froriep,  Walther,  Martens,  who  published  accounts  of  what  they 
had  heaid;    and   lastly,  the   best  of  all.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who. 
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already  advanced  in  the  stndy  of  physic,  became  his  pnpil  in 
18(X1.  and  in  ISOl  his  associate.  Dr.  Gall  at  first  spoke  only  of 
the  elevations  and  depressions  on  the  cranium,  as  denoting  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  determinate  dispositions  and  talents; 
neither  could  he  then  speak  of  much  more.  This  imperfect  state 
of  his  doctrine  entailed  upon  it  a  disadvantage  which  it  has  hardly 
yet  surmounted;  and  exposed  it  to  very  absurd  criticism  and  ridi- 
cule, under  the  names  of  craniology,  cranioscopy,  (recollect,  gentle 
reader,  that  phrenologists,  not  the  Foreign  Quarlerti/,  speak,) 
bumps,  jirotuberances,  &c.  \\  hen,  however,  he  became  strength- 
ened by  the  positive  conclusions  of  anatomy,  and  by  the  cheering 
analogies  of  physiologv,  he  grew  more  confulent  in  his  system; 
and  that  conHdence  imparted  to  it  a  form  and  pressure  more  wor- 
thy of  so  vast  a  subject.  His  conversations  at  length  assumed  the 
appearance  of  lectures;  but  he  had  not  continued  them  long, 
when  the  Austrian  government  took  the  alarm,  conceiving  that  to 
explain  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  to  improve  its  anatomy, 
must  be  dangerous  to  society.  An  order  was  issued,  prohibiting 
all  private  lectures,  unless  by  special  permission.  The  doctor 
was  reduced  to  silence,  but  as  the  government  was  less  solicitous 
about  the  morality  of  strangers  than  of  its  own  subjects,  leave  was 
granted  to  corrupt  them  by  teaching  them  tiie  pernicious  doctrine, 
and  one  or  two  Englishmen  thus  learnt  what  the  Austrians  know 
not  yet,  that  the  brain  is  of  some  use.  It  is  not  surprising,  that 
they  who  have  the  largest  portion  of  this  organ  should  be  the  most 
curious  to  know  to  what  end  it  is  given. 

In  the  year  J 805,  our  masters,  warmed  with  the  zeal  of  prose- 
lytism,  turning  their  backs  upon  the  lofty  steeple  of  St.  Stephen's 
Kirche,  to  find  their  world  elsewhere,  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
reigning  cerebral  and  metaphysical  doctrines  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. They  travelled  together,  pursuing  their  researches  in 
common,  to  more  than  thirty  towns  of  Germany,  Holland,  and 
Switzerland,  and  never  stopped  till  they  reached  Paris.  This 
itinerancy  has  been  made  the  subject  of  reproach  to  them  in  this 
country;  but  we  are  all  too  apt  to  judge  of  others  by  ourselves. 
The  habits  of  the  nations  which  they  wished  to  convert  required 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  Their  own  native  land,  divided  into 
many  petty  states,  has  innumerable  little  points,  but  no  one  large 
focus  of  light.  I'rom  the  one  to  the  other  of  these  thought  travels 
as  slowly  as  the  slumbering  note  twanged  through  the  twisted 
horn  and  snaps-swallowing  throat  of  a  Westphalian  postboy.  In 
Holland  it  advances  about  as  rapidly  as  an  Amsterdam  Cupid, 
flying  on  the  wings  of  Love,  in  a  Dutch  trekschuit.  In  France 
there  is  one  great  metropolis  of  wit,  as  flashy  as  it  is  frivolous; 
and  in  this,  words,  with  the  ideas  annexed  to  them,  if  any  there  be. 
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whiffle  about  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  tlie  Faubourg 
St.  Honore,  and  back  again  across  the  Pont  de  Louis  XVI.,  in 
the  cutting  of  a  caper;  but  this  emporium  stands  in  the  dreary 
middle  of  a  vast  wild,  and  preaching  anywhere  but  in  Paris  to  the 
French  nation  would  literally  be  preaching  in  the  desert.  In 
Britain,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  idea  mounts  a  mail-coach,  drawn 
by  four  blood-horses,  with  plated  harness,  as  light  as  the  chariot  of 
Queen  Mab,  and  sweeps  along  with  Macadamized  speed  and 
Magna  Charta  security,  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groat'a 
house,  in  as  short  a  time  as  Puck  would  take  to  "  put  a  girdle 
round  about  the  earth."  Everywhere  the  fame  of  our  professors 
had  preceded  them — everywhere  new  discoveries  awaited  them; 
and  they  had  not  gone  one  half  of  their  round  among  the  German 
universities,  before  they  had  met  with  more  applause  and  more 
opposition  than  they  had  experienced  in  all  their  former  lives. 

A  feature  of  these  memorable  travels  was  the  visit  of  Dr.  Gall 
to  the  prison  of  Berlin,  and  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  1805,  in  the  presence  of  the  chiefs  of  the  establish- 
ment; of  the  inquisitors  of  the  criminal  department;  of  various 
counsellors  ;  and  of  many  other  witnesses,  he  was  conducted  to 
the  prison  at  Berlin,  where  upwards  of  two  hundred  culprits,  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard  till  that  moment,  to  whose  crimes  and 
dispositions  he  was  a  total  stranger,  were  submitted  to  his  inspec- 
tion. Dr.  Gall  lays  much  weight  upon  this  visit,  as  a  very  great 
practical  test  of  the  truth  of  his  system  ;  and  the  result  is  official, 
being  witnessed  by  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Prussian 
government,  and  preposed  for  that  purpose. 

Dr.  Gall  immediately  pointed  out,  as  a  general  feature  in  one  of 
the  wards,  an  extraordinary  development  in  the  region  of  the  head 
where  the  organ  of  theft  is  situated,  and  in  fact  every  prisoner 
there  was  a  thief.  Some  children,  also  detained  for  theft,  were 
then  shown  to  him;  and  in  them,  too,  the  same  organ  was  very  pro- 
minent. In  two  of  them  particularly  it  was  excessively  large;  and 
the  prison-registers  confirmed  his  opinion  that  these  two  were  most 
incorrigible.  In  another  room,  where  the  women  were  kept  apart, 
he  distinguished  one  drest  exactly  like  the  others,  occupied  like 
them,  and  ditfering  in  no  one  thing  but  in  the  form  of  her  head. 
"  For  what  reason  is  this  woman  here,"  asked  Gall,  "  for  her  head 
announces  no  propensity  to  theft?"  The  answer  was,  "  She  is  the 
inspectress  of  this  room."  One  prisoner  had  the  organs  of  bene- 
volence and  of  religion  as  strongly  developed  as  those  of  theft  and 
cunning;  and  his  boast  was,  that  he  never  had  committed  an  act 
of  violence,  and  that  it  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings  to  rob  a 
church.  In  a  man  named  Fritze,  detained  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife,  though  his  crime  was  not  proved,  the  organs  of  cunning  and 
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tirmiiess  were  fully  Htvcldpod ;  and  it  was  by  these  that  he  had 
eluded  conviction.  In  Maschke,  he  found  the  organ  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  togothor  with  a  head  very  well  organized  in  many 
respects  ;  and  his  crime  was  coining.  In  Troppe  he  saw  the  same 
organ.  This  man  was  a  shoemaker,  who,  without  instruction, 
made  clocks  and  watches,  to  gain  a  livelihood  in  his  conhnement. 
On  a  nearer  inspection,  the  organ  of  imitation  was  found  to  be 
large.  "  If  this  man  had  ever  been  near  a  theatre,"  said  Gall,  "  he 
■would  in  all  probability  have  turned  actor."  Troppe,  astonished 
at  the  accuracy  of  this  sentence,  confessed  that  he  had  joined  a 
company  of  strolling-plavers  for  six  months.  His  crime,  too,  was 
having  personated  a  policc-orticer,  to  extort  money.  The  organs 
of  circumspection,  prudence,  foresight,  were  sadly  deficient  in 
Heisig,  who,  in  a  drunken  fit,  had  stabbed  his  best  friend.  In 
some  prisoners  he  found  the  organ  of  language,  in  others  of  colour, 
in  others  of  mathematics;  and  his  opinion  in  no  single  instance 
failed  to  be  contirmed  by  the  known  talents  and  dispositions  of 
the  individual. 

On  the  120th  of  April  the  visit  was  made  at  Spandau,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  privy-councillor  Hufeland,  one  of  the  most  philoso- 
phic physicians  of  his  age  ;  and  of  several  other  official  persons  of 
similar  respectability.  Tour  hundred  and  seventy  heads  were 
submitted  to  inspection.  In  every  robber  the  organ  of  theft  was 
highly  developed,  accompanied  by  various  other  organs  in  the  dif- 
ferent individuals.  In  one  Dr.  Gall  perceived  the  organ  of  ma- 
thematics strongly  pronounced-,  together  with  others  denoting 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arts.  This  man,  Kunisch,  had  in  fact 
committed  several  robberies,  in  which  his  dexterity  had  much  as- 
sisted him,  and  his  address  was  such,  that  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  spinning-machines  in  the  house  of  correction. 
Gall  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  knowledge  of  calculation? 
"  Do  you  think  1  could  put  together  a  piece  of  work  like  this,  if 
1  could  not  calculate  the  effects?"  An  old  woman,  in  whose 
head  theft,  theosophy,  and  love  of  offspring  were  the  prominent 
organs,  confessed  the  justice  of  her  punishment,  and  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  having  placed  her  in  that  establishment;  for 
since  her  confinement,  her  children,  whom  she  herself  could  not 
have  educated,  had  been  sent  to  an  orpiian-house.  Albert,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  haughtiness  to  his  fellow-prisoners,  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  strong  development  of  the  organ  of  self-esteem.  Re- 
gina  Drering,  an  infanticide,  was  presented  to  him  among  a  band 
of  robbers,  but  he  immediately  called  to  Dr.  Spurzheim  to  re- 
mark how  in  one  organ  her  head  resembled  that  of  a  servant  of 
his  at  \'ienna,  a  very  excellent  person  in  all  other  respects,  but 
who  delighted  in  killing  animals.     In  Kunow,  he  found  the  organ 
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of  music  predominant ;  and  it  appeared  that  all  the  misfortunes  of 
this  person  proceeded  from  his  having  ruined  himself  by  this  his 
ruling  passion.  Raps  had  the  organs  of  theft,  of  murder,  and  of 
benevolence,  highly  developed.  His  crime  M"as  having  robbed  an 
old  woman,  round  whose  neck  he  had  fastened  a  rope  with  intent 
to  strangle  her,  but  having  coiBpleted  his  robbery,  an  emotion  of 
pity  prompted  him  to  return  and  loosen  the  rope,  by  which  act 
the  life  of  the  old  woman  was  saved.  Such  is  an  extract  of  the 
narrative  of  these  celebrated  visits  to  the  prisons  of  Berlin  and 
Spandau,  which,  in  their  day,  attracted  much  notice  throughout 
Germany. 

But  the  great  trial  still  awaited  our  travellers  at  the  bar  of  the 
French  Institute ;  and  there  they  presented  themselves,  to  re- 
ceive official  support  or  condemnation,  in  the  face  of  expectant 
Europe. 

The  Institute  was  then  in  all  its  glory.  In  proportion  as  Buo- 
naparte had  cannonaded,  it  had  grown  enlightened.  As  the  hero 
was  the  referendary  of  military  justice,  so  was  it  the  areopagus  of 
scientific  truth.  The  chief  of  the  anatomical  department  was  M. 
Cuvier;  and  he  was  the  first  member  of  this  learned  body  to 
whom  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  addressed  themselves. 

M.  Cuvier  is  a  man  of  known  talents  and  acquirements ;  and 
his  mind  is  applicable  to  many  branches  of  science.  But  what 
equally  distinguishes  him  with  the  versatility  of  his  understanding, 
is  the  suppleness  of  his  opinions.  He  received  the  German  doc- 
tors with  much  politeness.  He  requested  them  to  dissect  a  brain 
privately  for  him  and  a  few  of  his  learned  friends ;  and  he  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  given  purposely  for  him  and  a  party 
of  his  selection.  He  listened  with  much  attention,  and  appeared 
well-disposed  toward  the  doctrine ;  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
heard  him  express  his  approbation  of  its  general  features,  in  a 
circle  which  was  not  particularly  private. 

About  this  time,  the  Institute  had  committed  an  act  of  extraor- 
dinary courage,  in  venturing  to  ask  permission  of  Buonaparte  to 
award  a  prize  medal  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  his  admirable  galvanic 
experiments,  and  was  still  in  amaze  at  its  own  heroism.  Consent 
was  obtained;  but  the  soreness  of  national  defeat  rankled  deeply 
within.  When  the  First  Consul  was  apprized  that  the  greatest  of 
his  comparative  anatomists  had  attended  a  course  of  lectures  by 
Dr.  Gall,  he  broke  out  as  furiously  as  he  had  done  against  Lord 
Whitworth ;  and  at  his  levee  he  rated  the  wise  men  of  his  land 
for  allowing  themselves  to  be  taught  chemistry  by  an  English- 
man, and  anatomy  by  a  German ;  sat  verbum.  The  w  ary  citizen 
altered  his  language.  A  commission  was  named  by  the  Institute 
to  report  upon  the  labours  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim;  M. 
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Cuvicr  drew  up  tlio  n-port.  In  this  he  used  his  efforts,  not  to 
proclaim  the  truth,  but  to  diminish  the  merits  of  the  learned  Ger- 
nums.  Whenever  he  could  find  tlie  most  distant  similarity  be- 
tween the  slightest  point  of  their  nu)de  of  operating,  and  anything 
ever  done  before,  he  dwelt  upon  it  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  and 
lightly  touched  upon  what  was  really  new.  He  even  affected  to 
excuse  the  Institute  for  having  taken  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion at  all,  saying  that  the  anatomical  researches  were  entirely 
distinct  from  the  physiology  of  the  brain,  and  the  doctrine  of 
mental  manifestations.  Of  this  part  of  the  subject  Buonaparte, 
and  not  without  cause,  had  declared  his  reprobation;  and  M. 
Cuvier  was  too  great  a  lover  of  liberty  not  to  submit  his  opinion 
to  that  of  his  Consul.  His  assertion,  too,  that  the  anatomy  of 
the  brain  had  nothing  to  say  to  its  mental  iuHuence,  he  knew  to 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  fact;  but  even  the  meagre  credit  which 
he  did  dare  to  allow  to  the  new  mode  of  dissection,  he  wished  to 
dilute  with  as  much  bitterness  as  he  could.  So  unjust  and  un- 
satisfactory, so  lame  and  mutilated  did  the  whole  report  appear, 
that  the  authors  of  the  new  method  published  an  answer,  in  which 
they  accused  the  commissaries  of  not  having  repeated  their  experi- 
ments. Such  was  the  reception  which  the  science,  that  we  (phre- 
nologists) now  see  spreading  over  the  globe,  met  with  from  the 
Academy  of  the  Great  Nation. 

In  November,  1807.  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
delivered  his  first  course  of  public  lectures  in  Paris ;  and  these 
the  writer  of  this  article  heard  with  intense  interest.  His  asser- 
tions were  supported  by  a  numerous  collection  of  skulls,  heads, 
casts;  by  a  multiplicity  of  anatomical,  by  a  multiplicity  of  physi- 
ological facts.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  ardour  excited  among  the 
Parisians  by  the  presence  of  the  men,  who,  as  they  supposed, 
could  tell  their  fortunes  by  their  heads,  as  well  as  Mademoiselle 
le  Normand  could  do  with  a  pack  of  cards:  and  chiromancy  was 
abandoned  for  cranioscopy.  Every  one  wanted  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  necromancers ;  every  one  was  anxious  to  give  them  a  dinner 
or  a  supper;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  actually  saw  a  list  on 
which  an  eager  candidate  was  delighted  to  inscribe  himself  for  a 
breakfast,  distant  only  three  months  and  a  half;  at  which  break- 
fast he  sat  a  wondering  guest.  But  this  was  nearly  all  the  har- 
vest which  phrenology  reaped  in  Paris ;  and  the  season  was  not 
as  long  as  the  roll  of  festivals  which  curiosity  had  cooked. 
Though  Dr.  Gall  has  been  a  constant  resident  there,  and  has  de- 
livered lectures  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  the  public  is 
not  phrenological :  though  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  done  all  in  his 
power  to  diffuse  the  science  there,  it  has  remained  recluse.  Some 
periodical  publications  in  England  have  much  overrated  the  at- 
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tention  paid  to  it  among  our  neighbours ;  but  in  truth  the  French 
have  thought  little  upon  it,  neither  will  thev  think  upon  it,  until 
their  minds  are  more  seriously  bent  upon  a  study  which  hitherto 
they  have  much  neglected, — the  study  of  the  human  being  in 
other  parts  besides  nerves  and  muscles.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we 
will  mention  that,  in  1 824,  the  government  of  that  nation,  as  wise  as 
that  of  Austria  had  been,  prohibited  the  delivery  of  all  lectures 
without  its  special  permission  ;  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  obliged  to 
confine  himself  to  private  conversations  at  his  own  house.  This 
proceeding,  which  no  rulers  of  a  truly  enlightened  people  would 
have  dared  to  attempt,  was  the  death-blow  to  all  phrenological 
inquiry  in  France,  and  an  apt  reply  to  the  lucubrations  of  the 
New  Edinburgh  Review,  which  had  pompously  stated  that  the 
French  were  greater  proficients  in  phrenology  than  the  British. 
It  must  have  been  sufficient  to  disgust  Dr.  Spurzheim  with  every 
project  of  continuing  his  instructions  there  ;  and  is  most  probably 
the  reason  why,  within  the  last  two  years,  he  has  taken  this  coun- 
try so  entirely  under  his  tuition,  and  made  it  most  essentially  his 
phrenological  domain. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  long  before  this  time,  a  mind  like 
Dr.  Spurzheim's  must  have  seen  that  the  soil  really  appropriated 
to  the  seeds  of  his  doctrine  was  profound,  reflecting  England, 
where  every  power  of  thought  is  kept  so  much  within  its  own 
province,  and  is  so  well  employed  there,  and  where  so  important 
a  branch  of  philosophy  would  be  received  with  all  due  reverence. 
As  soon  as  the  communications  were  open,  he  came  to  this  island, 
and  repaired  to  London.  The  moment  was  not  propitious.  The 
nation  was  still  smarting  with  the  scars  of  war.  Many  things, 
too,  had  indisposed  it  to  the  lore  of  Germany;  it  was  jealous  and 
touchy  upon  the  subject  of  quackery.  Mesmer,  Mainaduke, 
Perkins,  the  morbid  sentimentalism  of  Miss  Anne  Plumptre's 
translations,  had  made  it  so ;  and  Dr.  Spurzheim  had  to  struggle 
against  all  these  obstacles. 

The  campaign  was  opened  by  a  dissection  of  the  brain,  at  the 
Medico-Chnurgical  Society's  in  Lincoln's-lnn  Fields  ;  and  the 
novelty,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  demonstration,  that  this  viscus 
is  composed  of  fibres,  created  no  small  surprise  among  the  learned 
audience.  The  choice  of  such  a  mode  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
was  eminently  judicious,  as  it  placed  it  at  once  upon  a  respect- 
able footing,  by  making  an  appeal  to  science.  The  effect  in  its 
favour,  however,  was  not  so  general  as  might  have  been  expected. 
When  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered,  not  more  than  forty 
auditors  were  present ;  neither  did  a  second  course  attract  a  more 
numerous  circle. 

From  London,   Dr.  Spurzheim   proceeded  to   Bath,  Bristol, 
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Cork,  and  Dublin,  where  also  he  delivered  lectures.  He  then 
proceeded  to  Scotland.  If,  during  his  excursion,  the  harvest  of 
proselvles  was  not  yet  very  great,  the  additions  to  his  observations 
were  extensive  and  interesting ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
he  nuiy  one  day  publish  his  remarks  upon  the  ditl'erent  races 
which  he  clearly  distinguished,  spread  like  horizontal  strata  over 
the  land  through  which  he  travelled.  In  the  Scottish  capital  ano- 
ther fate  attended  him,  and  a  decisive  moment  was  approaching. 
There,  as  in  London,  he  opened  his  campaign  by  the  dissection 
of  the  nervous  mass  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  demonstration 
were  highly  piquant. 

The  writings  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  conjointly  and  se- 
parately, had  attracted  the  attention  of  our  periodical  critics,  and 
an  article  had  appeared  in  the  Edi/ibnrgh  Review  for  June,  1815, 
in  which  these  authors  were  most  heartily  reviled.  Hardly  an 
opprobrious  epithet  in  the  language  was  omitted  on  their  moral, 
as  on  their  intellectual,  characters,  and  they  were  roundly  called 
fools  and  knaves.  The  conclusion  is  as  follows: — "  The  writings 
of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  have  not  added  one  fact  to  the  stock 
of  our  knowledge  respecting  either  the  structure  or  the  functions 
of  man ;  but  consist  of  such  a  mixture  of  gross  errors,  extrava- 
gant absurdities,  downright  mis-statements,  and  unmeaning  quota- 
tions from  Scripture,  as  can  leave  no  doubt,  we  apprehend,  in  the 
minils  of  honest  and  intelligent  men,  as  to  the  real  ignorance,  the 
real  liy])()crisy,  and  the  real  empiricism  of  the  authors."  Should 
phrenulogy  prove  false,  the  sagacity  of  this  article  will  be  most 
brilliant,  even  though,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  attempts  no 
means  of  refutation  but  assertion.  Should  the  doctrine  prove 
true,  then  that  production  will  be  held  by  all  men,  as  it  now  is  by 
phrenologists,  as  the  most  flippant,  pert,  vulgar,  ignorant,  and 
presumptuous,  that  ever  appeared  in  that  able  collection;  and 
very  wise,  or  very  weak  indeed,  must  be  the  physiologist  to  whom 
the  works  there  criticized  can  teach  nothing. 

The  intention  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  always  was  to  visit  the  Scot- 
tish Athens,  but  this  artich;  confnincd  it.  He  procured  one  letter 
of  introduction  for  tiiat  city,  and  but  one  ;  that  was  to  the  reputed 
author  of  the  vituperating  essay.  He  visited  him,  and  obtained 
permission  to  dissect  a  brain  in  his  presence.  The  author  him- 
self was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  the  dissection  took  place  in 
his  lecture-room.  Some  eyes  were  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less, 
clear-sighted  than  others,  for  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw, 
fibres.  A  second  day  was  named.  The  room  was  as  full  as  it 
cxjuld  be,  particularly  as  an  intermediate  bench  was  reserved  for 
Dr.  Spurzheim  to  carry  round  the  subject  of  inquiry  to  every 
spectator.     TJiere,  with  the  Bdinhiwgk  Review  in  one  hand,  and 
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a  brain  in  the  other,  he  opposed  fact  to  assertion.  Tiie  writer  of 
the  article  still  believed  the  Edinburgh  Revietv,  but  the  public 
believed  the  anatomist ;  and  that  day  won  over  near  five  hundred 
witnesses  to  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  white  substance  of  the 
brain,  while  it  drew  off  a  large  portion  of  admiring  pupils  from 
the  antagonist  lecturer. 

Thus  aided  by  success,  Dr.  Spurzheim  opened  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  anatomy  and  the  functions  of  the  brain,  and  its  con- 
nection with  mind.  He  used  to  say  to  the  Scotch,  "  You  are 
slow,  but  you  are  sure ;  I  must  remain  some  time  with  you,  and 
then  I'll  leave  the  fruit  of  my  labours  to  ripen  in  your  hands. 
This  is  the  spot  from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  the  doctrines  of 
phrenology  shall  spread  over  Britain." 

These  predictions  proved  true.  Converts  flocked  in  on  all 
sides  :  the  incredulous  came  and  were  convinced.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  seven  months.  Dr.  Spurzheim  returned  to  London ;  but 
the  seeds  of  phrenological  folly  or  wisdom  were  sown,  and  so 
rapidly  did  they  germinate,  that  it  would  almost  seem  there  was 
not  a  good  plant  among  them. 

After  an  absence  of  three  years  from  Paris,  Dr.  Spurzheim  re- 
turned there,  and  did  not  visit  England  again  until  1825.  Mean- 
while, the  voices  of  phrenologists,  the  clamours  of  the  enemies  of 
the  science,  were  loud.  The  doctrine  of  phrenology  had  set  the 
Old  and  the  New  Town,  from  the  Calton  Hill  to  the  Castle,  in  a 
brain  fever,  a  cerebral  fermentation,  which  continued  to  send  up 
bubbles,  froth,  and  ardent  spirit  in  phrenological  confusion,  until 
the  year  1820,  when,  on  February  22,  the  ebullition  subsided,  by 
the  formation  of  a  society,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  name  of 
Mr.  G.  Combe.  This  gentleman  had  begun  by  being  a  sceptic, 
but,  by  degrees,  he  was  convinced,  and  is  now  an  ardent  sectary. 
He  was,  we  (phrenologists)  believe,  the  proposer,  and  is  the  pre 
sident  of  the  earliest  phrenological  society  formed  in  this  world ; 
and  his  zeal  and  his  writings,  his  perseverance,  and  his  abilities, 
have  placed  him  very  high  among  British  phrenologists. 

In  the  beginning,  this  society  was  without  heads  or  brains;  and 
a  phrenological  society  without  heads  or  brains  is  still  poorer  than 
a  mineralogical  society  without  quartz  or  corundum,  or  a  geological 
society  without  gneiss  or  granite.  The  penury  was  quickly  sup- 
plied by  ample  donations.  Not  only  skulls  and  masks,  but  the 
other  necessary  appendages  just  named,  poured  in  from  every  side, 
insomuch  that  never  did  a  learned  body  exist  which  had  such  a 
profusion  of  them  for  its  own  and  others'  use.  Their  collection 
increased  most  rapidly,  and  was  liberally  left  open  to  public  in- 
spection. Their  meetings  were  periodical;  and  in  1823  they 
published  a  volume  of  phrenological  transactions,  which,  if  .the 
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science  be  not  false,  \\\\\  long  be  esteemed.  They  gave  an  ex- 
ample, too.  o(  candour  at  least,  which  was  soon  followed,  and 
similar  societies  were  foinied  in  many  other  cities.  Edinbnrgh 
had  to  wipe  away  a  large  olVence  connnitted  against  phrenology, 
ami  thus  did  she  make  anunds. 

It  wouUl  be  long  to  enumerate  all  the  successes  and  triumphs 
which  this  new  science  now  obtained  in  the  shape  of  societies, 
collections  of  busts,  lectures  fully  attended  in  ditterent  parts  of 
the  British  empire.  London,  Exeter,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Liverpool,  Cork,  Hull,  Dublin,  Paisley,  Dundee,  vied  with  each 
other,  according  to  their  means,  to  learn  and  difluse  the  science; 
and,  in  an  instant,  as  soon  as  the  doctrine  was  fairly  stated,  more 
phrenologists  sprung  up  among  us  than  during  twenty  years  in 
the  country  where  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  had  been  residing 
all  that  time. 

In  the  British  colonies,  too,  phrenology  has  not  been  neglected; 
and  i)r.  Murray  Faterson,  in  the  Last  India  Company's  service, 
delivered  lectures  at  Calcutta,  where  a  phrenological  society  was 
about  to  be  formed. 

But  the  freest  of  nations  must  always  be  that  in  which  whatever 
relates  to  the  study  of  man  will  excite  the  greatest  interest. 
Without  such  knowledge,  indeed,  liberty  cannot  exist.  Such  is 
a  cause  of  the  warm  reception  which  phrenology  has  met  with 
among  its  partisans  in  England,  and  of  the  no  less  warm  opposi- 
tion of  its  adversaries.  The  reverse,  too,  has  procured  it  a  tepid 
attention  in  Erance ;  for,  whatever  be  the  forms  of  liberty  there, 
its  spirit  is  yet  to  be  born.  It  is,  then,  easy  to  conjecture  what 
may  be  the  mind  of  the  United  States  of  America  toward  this 
doctrine.  Dr.  Caldwell,  medical  professor  in  Pensylvania  Uni- 
versity, has  edited  "  Elements  of  Phrenology,"  and  delivered  lec- 
tures in  Baltimore,  Washington,  &c. ;  and  in  one  of  the  American 
Universities,  a  professor  of  phrenology  is  as  regularly  announced 
as  of  moral  philosophy,  or  of  anatomy,  of  chemistry,  or  of  history. 
Neither  have  all  tlie  European  States  been  heedless  of  it;  and 
the  city  of  Copenhagen  boasts  of  Drs.  Otto  and  lloppe. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  continue  the  phrenologists, 
that  all  this  was  effected  in  Britain  without  opposition  or  ill-will. 
The  clamour  against  jjhrcnology  was  loud  and  mobbish.  The 
laughing  journals  scoffed,  the  weeping  ones  lamented;  some 
would  have  put  it  down  by  authority,  some  by  ecclesiastical  ana- 
thema. It  would  be  too  long  and  doleful  to  tell  all  the  means  to 
which  some — few,  indeed — resorted,  to  crush  it  without  a  hearing. 
But  it  is  a  principle  in  British  hw,  because  it  is  a  feeling  in 
British  justice,  that  a  man  taken  in  the  very  act  of  murder  shall 
not  be  dragged  off  to  the  first  lantern-post,   and  there  hanged 
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without  judge  or  jury.  The  same  sentiment  pervades  all  our 
decisions;  and  while  some  roared  out  that  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim  should  be  tied  up  in  a  sack  with  their  evil  deeds  and 
drowned  as  witches,  others  demanded,  as  did  a  dying  Irish  judge 
— Lord  Kilwarden — for  his  assassins,  that  they  should  be  tried 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  their  country.  A  hearing  has  been 
obtained ;  the  trial  is  now  proceeding  ;  and  all  that  we  (phreno- 
logists) pretend  to  do  is  to  address  the  jury,  not  for  favour  or  for 
rigour,  not  for  mercy  or  for  fury — but  for  justice. 

The  doctrine,  as  it  is  now  taught  and  received  in  the  countries 
just  mentioned,  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  original  ideas 
of  Dr.  Gall,  neither  is  his  view  of  some  of  the  details,  at  this 
moment,  in  all  respects  the  same  as  that  which  Dr.  Spurzheim 
has  taken.  Immense  as  have  been  the  toils  and  labours  of  the 
creator  of  phrenology,  it  was  decreed  that  his  fate  should  still  be 
human ;  and  that  his  life  should  not  close  without  his  learning, 
that,  vast  as  M'as  his  horizon,  it  was  not  yet  the  limits  of  the  earth. 

The  mind  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  in  our  opinion  (phrenologists), 
seems  to  have  been  cast  in  a  still  more  metaphysical  mould  than 
that  of  Dr.  Gall,  who,  though  he  has  shown  very  uncommon 
acuteness  in  his  abstract  inquiries  upon  mind,  has  yet  left  some 
points  so  feeble  as  to  endanger  the  whole  system.  As  an  example 
— and  it  is  the  most  striking  of  all — Dr.  Gall  attributed  to  the 
same  organs, — pride,  the  love  of  authority,  self-esteem  in  man, 
and  the  predilection  which  some  animals  show  for  elevated  re- 
gions, as  the  wild  goat,  the  eagle,  &c.  Now  this  even  his  best- 
disposed  partisans  found  rather  hard  to  grant;  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  admit  that  moral  and  physical  height  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  This  piece  of  doctrine  cooled  his  friends,  heated  his  ene- 
mies, and  stood  in  strong  opposition  to  the  adoption  and  diffusion 
of  his  system.  Dr.  Spurzheini  felt  the  necessity  of  examining  it 
more  closely.  The  part  of  the  brain  where  this  organ  is  placed 
by  Gall,  is  prominent  sometimes  in  the  upper,  sometimes  in  the 
under,  portion ;  consequently  it  is  not  one  organ ;  for  the  very 
essence  of  an  organ  is  to  be  one  and  entire.  Hence,  then.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  inferred  two  organs ;  and  experience  has  confirmed 
his  conjecture.  To  one  of  these  he  attributes  self-esteem,  to  the 
other  the  love  of  habitation ;  and  thus  has  rescued  the  system 
from  the  ridicule  thrown  upon  it  by  confounding  two  such  oppo- 
site sentiments  as  those  which  prompt  a  man  to  esteem  himself, 
and  a  chamois  to  climb  a  mountain ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
has  shown  the  connection  which  might  have  led  to  the  error,  as 
long  as  the  separation  was  not  made. 

Another  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  modifications  was  a  similar  analy- 
sis of  the  faculty  of  music.     The  well-known  fact  that  there  are 
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iiiaiiy  cxcclK  nt  liai  iiioiiists  who  arc  but  iiidifl'eront  tinicists,  and 
vice  rcr^a,  iiuluccd  him  lo  conchide  that  a»i  organ  of  music  must 
be  composed  of  an  organ  of  tone  and  an  organ  of  time;  and  he 
dircrtinl  his  researches  towards  the  discovery.  I'^xperience  and 
observation  have  authorized  him  to  resolve  the  former  simple 
organ  into  the  two  separate  ones  just  mentioned ;  and  his  opinion 
has  bien  atlojUcd  by  all  the  phrenologists  of  this  island. 

In  like  manner  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Spur/.heim  that  poetry  could 
not  depend  upon  a  simple  faculty,  but  that  it  nuist  have  its  origin 
in  more  powers  than  one.  Besides,  there  are  persons  endowed 
with  a  large  development  of  the  organ  to  which  poetic  inspiration 
is  attributed,  and  who  are  not  poets.  A  feeling  for  the  grand  and 
beautiful,  which  gives  exaltation  and  rapture  to  the  mind.  Dr. 
Spurziieim  considers  to  belong  to  this  portion  of  the  brain,  and  he 
terms  it  the  organ  of  idealitv,  as  one  of  its  chief  functions  is  to 
picture  an  ideal  world  of  beauty  and  sublimity;  to  impart  enthu- 
siasm; and,  in  the  line  arts,  to  accomplish  very  much  of  what  has 
usually  been  attributed  to  imagination. 

Dr.  Spurziieim  had  'met  with  persons  in  whom  the  organ  of 
theosophy  was  large,  and  yet  religious  feelings  feeble.  He  ob- 
served that  some  of  these  were  antiquarians,  others  courtiers;  in 
short,  that  the  object  of  their  respect  was  not  always  a  Supreme 
Being.  He  suspected,  then,  that  the  fundamental  feeling  was  not 
religion,  but  a  mere  propensity  to  respect  and  venerate.  He 
termed  it  the  organ  of  veneration,  without  specifying,  in  any 
manner,  the  thing  which  it  venerates.  When  joined  with  the  love 
of  property,  it  may  venerate  wealth;  with  ambition,  power;  with 
vanity  it  makes  a  courtier;  with  eventuality  an  historian — an  anti- 
(piarian.  7\mong  the  organs  enumerated  by  Dr.  Gall,  there  is  one 
in  connection  with  visions,  though  none  in  combination  with 
which  veneration  would  select  almighty  power  and  supernatural 
agency  for  its  object.  Di.  Spurzheim,  knowing  how  little  man 
can  exist  without  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  research  of  an  organ  and  faculty  which 
might  guide  him  to  that  end  ;  and  in  fact  discovered  one,  which 
he  named  at  first  supernaturality,  and  afterwards  marvellousness. 
This  faculty  directs  veneration  towards  the  worship  of  one  or  more 
supernatural  beings,  the  choice  and  number  of  which  are  more 
select  and  noble,  in  proportion  as  the  higher  faculties  are  more 
developed  and  exercised. 

Another  pr(jof  of  what  we  (phrenologists)  consider  as  the  supe- 
rior analytical  talent  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  is  the  discovery  he  has 
made  of  separate  organs,  each  destined  to  take  cognizance  of 
some  special  physical  quality  in  objects.  Dr.  Gall  had  found  an 
organ  Rirthe  perception  of  colour;  another  for  number;  another 
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for  place :  but  these  discoveries  did  not  lead  him  to  tiie  general 
conclusion,  that  all  the  other  properties  of  bodies,  as  well  as  their 
colour,  number,  and  place,  would  be  bestowed  in  vain  for  man,  if 
man  had  not  the  faculties  by  which  he  could  perceive  them.  The 
analogies  of  the  science  indicated  that  their  situation  must  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  other  organs  destined  to  similar  ends;  and  they 
have  all  been  found  in  the  ciliary  ridge.  They  are — size;  mo- 
mentum, in  which  is  included  a  very  long  catalogue  of  properties, 
once  thought  distinct  from  each  other,  but  now  known  to  be  in 
fact  but  one;  and  order.  The  latter  Dr.  Spurzheim  discovered 
in  England,  and  order  certainly  is  a  characteristic  of  the  nation. 

The  additions  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  made  to  the  number 
of  the  simple  fundamental  faculties  of  human  beings,  not  before 
admitted  by  Dr.  Gall,  are,  including  marvellousness,  eight.  But 
it  is  not  the  number,  it  is  the  spirit  of  these  modiiications  which 
phrenologists  principally  admire.  If  some  persons  accuse  Dr. 
Spurzheim  of  having  abandoned  the  Baconian  severity  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  of  indulging  himself  in  a  priori  hypotheses,  those 
very  conjectures  prove  the  extent  of  his  analytical  sagacity.  To 
do  him  justice  in  this  respect,  it  is  indispensable  to  distinguish 
between  inductions  and  facts.  No  fact,  the  existence  of  no 
faculty  or  organ,  was  admitted  by  him  upon  conjectural  evidence. 
Before  he  adopted  any  new  power  of  mind,  in  conjunction  with  any 
yet  unnoticed  cerebral  development,  he  waited,  as  rigorously  as 
Gall  could  do,  for  the  result  of  repeated  observation ;  but  to  inves- 
tigate such  and  such  a  region  of  thought,  and  of  the  brain — to  turn 
his  inquiries  in  this  or  that  direction — he  was,  indeed,  guided  by 
his  previous  reflections  and  inductions.  The  truth  of  these  time 
has  proved,  to  his  no  small  honour — if,  indeed,  they  and  all  the 
rest  be  true ;  and  he  has  the  glory,  not  very  common,  of  antici- 
pating by  meditation  the  prudent  march  of  experiment.  What- 
ever talent  Dr.  Gall  may  have  shown  in  his  early  observations — 
however  acute,  and  clear,  and  philosophic  he  may  have  been  in 
his  investigations,  physiological  and  moral,  he  does  not  seem,  at 
any  period  of  his  labours,  to  have  been  carried  forward  by  pre- 
conceived notions  respecting  the  primitive  faculties,  but  to  have 
proceeded  from  step  to  step  as  each  successive  conviction  casu- 
ally led  him.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  reproach  to  Dr.  Gall;  for 
the  march  of  his  mind  was,  perhaps,  more  steady  and  secure  on 
that  account;  but  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  who,  by  gene- 
ral reason,  foresaw  the  law  of  nature  before  he  had  proof  of  it, 
and  afterwards  proved  it,  is  of  a  very  high  order.  When  meta- 
physicians reproached  Dr.  G  all  with  his  mode  of  proceeding,  and 
with  not  first  determining  what  the  primitive  powers  were,  and 
then  seeking  out  their  organs  in  the  brain,  his  constant  answer 
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>vas,  "  Do  YOU  nictaphvsicians  tell  me  what  the  primitive  facul- 
ties arc,  and  I'll  find  out  the  corresponding  organs."  But  this 
they  neither  did,  nor  could  do;  and  Gall  continued,  as  some 
would  sav,  empirically,  to  compare  mtnlal  niauifestations  with 
cerebral  development,  until  he  determined  their  mutual  depend- 
ance. 

Another  part  of  the  system,  which  was  not  w ilhout  its  inconve- 
niences, was  its  nomenclature.  The  first  observations  and  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Gall  could  be  made  only  in  extreme  cases;  for, 
when  a  faculty  and  its  organ  are  weak  and  small,  they  could  not 
attract  an  inexperienced  eye,  as  that  of  Gall,  like  that  of  other 
men,  necessarily  was,  before  he  Had  become  familiar  with  them. 
When,  indeed,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  observing  them,  their 
slightest  motlilications  became  visible;  but  the  name  which  had 
been  derived  from  the  exaggeration  of  the  faculty  became  inap- 
plicable. The  first  determination  of  one  organ  was  made  in 
thieves,  of  another  in  murderers;  and  the  one  was  very  naturally 
called  the  organ  of  theft — the  other  the  organ  of  murder.  But 
these  faculties  exist  among  mankind  in  diminished  forms,  and  in 
various  modifications ;  and  to  call  them  constantly  by  these  names 
would  evidently  be  an  abuse  of  language.  In  the  use  of  these 
terms,  however.  Dr.  Gall  perseveres;  while  Dr.  Spurzheim  has 
adopted  more  proportionate  epithets,  calling  the  one  the  organ  of 
acquisitiveness,  from  its  wish  to  acquire — a  wish  which,  when 
extreme,  and  not  controlled  by  the  superior  sentiments  and  facul- 
ties, does  prompt  to  theft;  but  which,  when  under  the  guidance 
of  the  moral  sense,  and  aided  by  such  mental  powers  as  can  pro- 
mote its  honest  gratification,  becomes  a  motive  of  most  con- 
scientious exertion  :  the  other  he  calls  destructiveness,  implying 
the  very  first  wish  of  an  infant  to  tear  and  break  an  insect  or  a 
toy.  "  I  saw,"  says  Valeria  to  Virgilia  in  Coriolanus,  speaking 
to  her  of  her  son,  "  his  father's  son,  a  very  pretty  boy," — "  I  saw 
him  run  after  a  gilded  buttei-fiy;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it 
go  again,  and  after  it  again ;  and  over  and  over  he  comes,  and  up 
again;  catched  it  again:  or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or  how 
'twas,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth  and  tear  it!  Oh,  i  warrant  how  he 
mammocked  it!"  It  includes,  too,  the  very  last  measure  of  crime — 
murder,  and  assumes  every  intermediate  degree,  according  to  its 
development  and  its  combinations.  To  call  all  these  by  one  word 
certainly  is  not  correct,  however  difficult  it  might  have  been  to  do 
otherwise,  as  long  as  the  range  and  functions  of  a  faculty  were 
not  determined;  but  the  nomenclature  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  pro- 
ceeds upon  more  philosophical  views,  although  even  that  has  been 
found  subject  to  some  objections.  Neology  is  always  displeasing, 
at  least  until   the   ideas  on  which  it  is  founded  are  fully  esta- 
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bllshed;  and  to  embrace  the  entire  scope  of  a  faculty  in  one  word 
is  not  easy,  particularly  as  much  yet  remains  to  be  settled  with 
regard  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  faculties,  though  their  general 
functions  are  fully  determined.  But  without  new  w  ords  new  ideas 
cannot  be  expressed;  and  without  new  ideas  mankind  rests  sta- 
tionary. Hallowed  be  the  vices  (the  dulcia  viiia)  of  language, 
which  impart  a  truth  unknown  before ! 

To  give  the  reader  materials  forjudging  the  state  of  this  Ger- 
man candidate  for  a  place  in  philosophical  society,  and  of  knowing 
the  two  men  to  whom  it  omcs  its  birth  and  progress,  he  is  here 
presented  with  a  diagram  of  the  system  such  as  Dr.  Gall  made, 
and  still  makes  it;  and  of  another  comprising  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
latest  modifications.  As  Dr.  Gall  has  not  himself  translated  his 
names  into  English,  we  give  them  in  the  original  German,  with  an 
attempt  of  our  own  to  explain  them  : — 

Zeugungstrieb — the  instinct  of  generation. 
Jungenliebe,  Kinderliebe— the  love  of  otfspring. 
Anhiiuglichkeit — friendship,  attachment. 
Muth,  Raufsinn— courage,  self-defence. 
Wiirgsinn— murder,  the  wish  to  destroy. 
List,  Scblauheit,  Klugbeit — cunning. 
Eigenthiimsinn — the  sentiment  of  property. 
Stolz,  Hocbmuth,  Herscbsucbt— pride,  self-esteem,  haugh- 
tiness. 

Eitelkeit,  Rhumsuclit,  Ehrgeitz— vanity,  ambition. 
Behiitsamkeit,  Vorsicht,  Vorsichtigkeit— cautiousness,  fore- 
sight, prudence. 

Sacligedachtniss,  Erziehungs-fahigkeit the   memory   of 

things,  educability. 

Ortsinn,  Raumsinn— local  memory. 

Personensinn — tlie  memory  of  persons. 

Wortgedachtniss — verbal  memory. 

Sprachforscbungssinn — memory  for  languages. 

Farbensinn — colours. 

Tonsinn — music. 

Zahlensinn — number. 

Kunstsinn  — aptitude  for  the  mechanical  arts. 

Vergleichender  Scharfsiiui — comparative  sagacity,  aptitude 
for  drawing  comparisons. 

Metaphysischer  Tiefsinn — metaphysical  depth  of  thought, 
aptitude  for  drawing  conclusions. 

Witz — wit. 

Dichtergeist  —poetry. 

Gutmiitbigkeit,  Mitleiden — good-nature. 

Darstellungssinn — mimickry. 

Theosophie — theosopby,  religion. 

Festigkeit — firmness  of  character. 
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Dv.  Spiirzlnim's  aiiaii<;einont  of  tlio  racullio.s  is  rompriscd  in 
orders,  gnura,  ^c. :   ihey  are: — 

ORDER  I.     Feelings,  or  AJfective  Faeullies. 

Gents  I.  Propensities: — No.  1.  Amativencss.  No.  2.  Pbilopro- 
gcnitiveness.  No.  3.  Inhabitivencss.  No.  4.  Adhesiveness.  No.  5. 
Combativeness.  No.  G.  Destructivcncss.  No.  7.  Sccretivencss.  No.  8. 
Ac«juisitivcncss.     No.  9.  Constructiveness. 

Gexus  II.  Sentiments: — No.  10.  Self-esteem.  No.  II.  Approba- 
tiveness.     No.  12.  Cautiousness. 

Gents  Til.  Superior  Sentiments  : — No.  13.  Benevolence.  No.  14. 
Veneration.  No.  15.  Firmness.  No.  1(5.  Conscientiousness.  No.  17. 
Hope.  No.  IS.  Marvellousncss.  No.  1!).  Ideality.  No.  20.  Mirtbful- 
ness,  or  Gayness.     No.  21.  Imitation. 

OIUDER  II.     Understanding,   or  Intellect.     External  Senses — Feeling, 
Taste,  Smell,  Hearing,  Sight. 

Gencs  II.  Perceptive  Faculties  ;  the  Intellectual  Faculties  which 
perceive  the  existence  of  external  Objects  and  their  physical  Quali- 
ties : — No.  22.  Individuality.  No.  23.  Configuration  No.  24.  Size. 
No.  25.  Weight  and  Resistance.     No.  26.  Colour. 

Gexus  III.  Intellectual  Faculties  which  perceive  the  Relations  of 
external  Objects: — No.  27.  Locality.  No.  28.  Calculation.  No.  29. 
Order.  No.  30.  Eventuality.  No.  31.  Time.  No.  32.  Melody. 
No.  33.  Language. 

Gencs  IV.  Reflective  Faculties: — No.  34.  Comparison.  No.  35. 
Causality. 

It  is  thus  modified  that  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  disseminated  the  doc- 
trines of  phrenology  since  he  lias  fixed  his  residence  in  this  island. 

The  attacks  upon  the  science,  however,  have  by  no  means  be- 
come less  virulent  during  this  period;  and  its  old  enemy  has 
again  entered  the  lists.  The  LXXXVlIlth  No.  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  opens  with  an  article  which  pretends  to  nothing  less 
than  to  put  down  phrenology  for  ever,  but  which  the  sectaries 
hold  to  be  a  still  more  pitiful  production  than  any  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  in  tiie  same  Review. 

In  reading  this  precious  article  once  over,  with  a  pencil  in  our 
hands,  (say  the  phrenologists)  we  were  induced  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  times  to  mark  some  passage  which  struck 
us  as  reprehensible,  under  one  or  other  of  the  following  heads : — 
1.  Ignorance  of  every  principle  of  phrenology,  of  the  situation, 
size,  functions,  and  value  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  metaphysics  of 
the  phrenologists.  2.  Ignorance  of  the  general  principles  of 
human  nature  in  its  widest  bearings.  3.  Total  inaptitude  for 
philosophical  pursuits  and  general  science,  and  a  mind  the  anti- 
pode  of  Baconian.  4.  Unsound  and  confused  notions  upon 
every  system  of  metaphysics.  5.  Wilful  misrepresentation  of 
facts,  doctrines,  and  opinions,  ad  libitum.    G.  Plirenological  facts 
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are  never  opposed  by  anti-facts,  but  by  an  ipse-dixit ;  by  asser- 
tions, jokes  and  quibbles.  7-  Some  as  dull  jokes  and  stupid 
pleasantries  as  ever  were  cracked  upon  the  heads  of  our  German 
doctors.  Time  and  space  do  not  allow  a  special  notice  of  this 
article  at  present,  but  until  some  benevolent  critic  shall  under- 
take to  give  it  due  castigation,  to  point  out  all  its  bad  faith,  blun- 
ders and  pretensions,  one  phrase  must  be  noticed  as  a  specimen 
of  the  philosophic  mind  of  the  author  (page  296,  line  20  to  27). 
"  If  it  were  really  true  that,  &c.  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  incon- 
ceivable that  the  discovery  should  have  remained  to  be  made  in 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century;  and  in  the  second  place,  still 
more  inconceivable,  that,  after  it  was  made,  there  should  be  any- 
body who  could  pretend  to  doubt  of  its  reality."  Admirable 
critic  !  profound  philosopher !  Adieu,  then,  all  that  has  been 
brought  to  light  since  the  year  1 800,  together  with  all  that  any- 
body doubts  about !  Nay,  more,  for  if  the  critic  fixes  upon  the 
opening  of  the  present  century  as  the  a^ra  at  which  he  locks  the 
gate  of  science,  and  throws  the  key  into  a  fiery  furnace,  we  will 
Avall  it  round  in  1700.  Some  other  friend  to  the  progress  of 
truth  will  stifle  it  in  l600,  and  so  on  till  the  retrogradation  of 
knowledge  is  complete.  And  then  adieu  Vesta,  Juno,  Pallas, 
and  Ceres;  potassium  and  sodium;  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  steam- 
engines  and  mull-jennies ;  the  discoveries  of  Newton  cannot  be 
true,  for  somebody  still  doubts  about  them ;  and  in  fine,  there  is 
not  either  truth  or  knowledge  upon  earth,  and  none  can  hence- 
forth ever  be  disclosed ! 

This  article  has  drawn  a  reply  from  Mr.  Combe,  against  whose 
M'ork  it  was  principally  directed  ;  and  although  this  phrenologist 
has  said  more  than  is  necessary  to  refute  the  flimsiness  of  the 
attack,  he  has  by  no  means  exposed  all  the  weak  points  of  his 
adversary,  or  held  up  the  production  to  the  contempt  which  it 
merits. 

The  efforts  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  however,  have  been 
completely  impotent  to  stop  the  spreading  torrent  of  truth.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  assisted  it  so  much,  that  we  (phrenologists) 
hope  he  may  never  cease  to  write  against  us.  About  the  time 
when  the  LXXXVIIIth  No.  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  appeared. 
Dr.  Spurzheim  visited  Cambridge,  and  was  received  in  that  seat 
of  exact  learning  with  honors  seldom  bestowed  before.  By  the 
influence  of  some  of  the  members  of  that  eminent  body,  the  most 
distinguished  for  their  characters  and  talents,  permission  was 
granted  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  phrenology,  in  the  bo- 
tanical lecture-room  of  the  University ;  a  favor  never  conferred 
on  any  who  are  not  members  of  the  establishment.  The  audience 
was  most  respectable,  and  increased  as  the  course  advanced ;  till. 
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lowariLs  the  close,  it  amounted  to  130,  among  wiiom  were  57, 
partly  professors,  partly  tutors,  and  fellows  of  the  diflferent  col- 
leges. The  attentions  paitl  to  Dr.  Spurzheim,  personally,  were 
most  gratifying;  and  the  inipression  made,  not  merely  by  his 
method  of  dissecting  the  brain,  but  by  his  phrenological  doctrines, 
was  as  complete  a  refutation  of  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  as  candour  and  science  could  desire. 
Now  the  University  of  Cambridge  will  generally  be  held  as  high 
authority  as  tlie  man  who  writes  that  our  faculties,  viz.  the  love  of 
a|iproi)aiion,  ac(juisitiveness,  cautiousness,  &c.,  arise  out  of  the 
constitution  of  human  society,  and  not  that  human  society  is  the 
result  of  human  faculties  (l)age  '■263,  last  lines);  and  who  con- 
siders the  ascending  affections,  as  the  love  of  children  for  parents, 
«kc.  to  be  as  necessary  and  as  natural  instincts  as  the  love  of  pa- 
rents for  their  offspring  (page  CG9). 

From  Cambridge  Dr.  Spurzheim  proceeded  to  Bath  and 
Bristol;  and  the  managers  of  the  literary  institutions  there  have 
declared  that,  since  those  establishments  were  opened,  no  lecturer 
had  attracted  so  numerous  a  class.  The  London  Institution,  too, 
had  a  weekly  lecture,  attended  by  several  hundreds  of  auditors  ; 
and  the  new  mode  of  dissecting  the  brain  was  exhibited  with 
entire  success  at  St.  Bartholemew's  Hospital.  Thus  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim may  deride  the  pert  petulance  of  the  ignorant. 

But  if  the  Eilinburgh  Review  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  the 
public  attention  from  being  directed  to  phrenology,  and  convinced 
by  truth,  still  less  has  it  been  able  to  arrest  the  accumulation  of 
facts;  and  the  XVtli  Number  of  the  Phrenological*  Journal 
(page  4t)7),  contains — what,  in  a  certain  slang  dialect,  would  be 
called  such  a  plumper,  that  nothing  softer  than  the  Reviewer's  fact- 
proof  cranium  could  resist  it, — Mr.  Deville's  visit  to  the  convict 
ship  England,  bound  with  148  prisoners  for  New  South  Wales. 
This  zealous  j)ractitioner,  after  examining  the  convicts,  gave  a 
memorandum  of  the  inferred  characters  of  each  individual,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  propensities  of  each  were  likely  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  The  most  desperate  were  accurately  pointed 
out,  and  one  man  in  particular,  Robert  Hughes,  was  noted  as 
most  dangerous,  on  account  of  his  ferocity  and  dissimulation.  A 
mutiny,  at  the  head  of  which  was  this  Hughes,  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out,  and  the  conduct  of  every  prisoner  coincided  most 

•  A  Triineslrial  publication,  as  necessary  to  llic  lovers  of  this  science  as  the  Journal 
of  ilic  Royal  Institution,  Professor  Jameson's  or  Dr.  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journals, 
&.C.  arc  to  the  friends  of  ciicmistry,  natural  philosophy,  &c.  This  work  at  present  is 
much  superior  to  what  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  contiiins  many  very  excellent  dis- 
sertations on  the  metaphysics  of  phrenology,  as  well  as  a  rich  collection  of  undeniable 
facts. 
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accurately  with  Mr.  Deville's  predictions.  The  records  of  the 
whole  transaction  are  now  officially  in  the  Victualling  Office,  and 
the  following  is  extracted  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Thomson,  surgeon 
to  the  ship,  to  whose  care  the  convicts  were  committed  : — 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  introduction  to  Deville  and  phreno- 
logy— Deville  is  right  in  every  case  but  one,  Thomas  Jones ;  but  this 
man  can  neither  read  nor  write ;  and,  being  a  sailor,  he  was  induced  to 
join  the  conspiracy  to  rise  and  seize  the  ship  and  carry  her  to  South 
America,  being  informed  by  Hughes  that  he  would  then  get  his  liberty. 
Observe  how  Deville  has  hit  the  real  character  of  Hughes,  and  I  will  be 
grateful  to  Deville  all  my  life,  for  his  report  enabled  me  to  shut  up  in 
close  custody  the  malcontents,  and  arrive  here  not  a  head  minus,  which, 
without  the  report,  it  is  more  than  probable  I  could  not  have  done.  All 
the  authorities  here  are  become  phrenologists." 

Now  the  man  who  does  not  admit  that  to  be  a  science  which 
errs  but  once  in  148  cases,  must  have  little  experience  of  what 
human  science  is.  The  visit  to  the  convict  ship  England  is  the 
fair  appendix  to  Dr.  Gall's  visit  to  the  prisons  of  Germany ;  and 
here,  at  least,  the  practical  use  of  phrenology  cannot  be  denied. 
It  is  known  that  Mr.  Deville  has  been  applied  to  by  some  persons 
in  the  employment  of  government  to  examine  another  convict 
ship  ready  to  sail  for  New  South  Wales;  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  request,  and  that  the  report  of  the  surgeon,  by  which  his 
prognostics  will  be  either  refuted  or  contirmed,  is  daily  expected. 
The  science  being  thus  brought  down  to  its  present  condition, 
and  the  phrenologist  having  closed  his  pleadings,  the  adverse  party 
must  now  be  introduced ;  at  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity, the  answers  shall  be  given,  ^lany  of  the  objections  are 
anatomical,  and  would  fatigue  the  reader;  many  of  them  must  be 
omitted,  but  the  most  prominent  shall  be  preserved.  The  M'orks 
of  the  authors,  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly/  Reviews,  the  Phre- 
nological Transactions  and  Journals,  the  Report  of  the  French 
Institute,  and  the  answer  to  it,  contain  enough  to  satisfy  the  most 
curious. 

To  every  objection  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  brought 
against  phrenology,  one  general  answer  might  be  given;  and  if  we 
(phrenologists)  were  not  very  good  sort  of  persons,  we  might  dis- 
miss our  adversaries  with  one  word:  "  Come  to  our  schools  and 
collections,  and  observe  along  w  ith  us,  whether  mental  manifesta- 
tions are,  or  are  not,  in  constant  proportion  to  cerebral  develop- 
ment; whether  a  given  shape  of  head  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  a  certain  talent  and  a  certain  character.  If  this  be  not  so,  we 
are  in  error.  If  it  be  true,  all  that  you  can  say  upon  this,  that, 
or  the  other,  cannot  make  it  untrue;  and  our  facts,  the  facts  which 
we  compel  you  to  admit,  cannot  be  destroyed  by  hypotheses  or 
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pro-conceptions.  But  we  will  still  listen  to  you,  in  order  to  show 
to  the  world  of  what  nature  your  objections  are;  and  because  we 
are  so  stronjj;  in  honesty,  that  your  words  pass  by  us  as  the  idle 
wind. 

You  do  not  venture  to  assert,  say  the  anti-phrenologists,  that  so 
soft  a  substance  as  the  brain  can  give  its  form  to  the  skull;  or  to 
maintain  that  it  is  not  the  bone  which  in)prints  its  configuration 
on  the  pulpy  aggregate.  \  ou  know,  reply  the  phrenologists,  that 
the  cranium  is  ioviweA  after  the  brain;  that  its  bones,  at  lirst  carti- 
laginous and  soft,  follow,  as  they  become  hardened,  the  structure 
of  the  cerebral  mass,  assume  its  shapes,  and  very  accurately  repre- 
sent its  hills  and  hollows.  Observation  confirms  this  fact,  and 
you  yourselves  know  many  analogous  to  it.  Are  not  the  bones  of 
adults  often  warped  from  their  natural  shape  by  the  constant  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles?  and  do  not  the  bones  of  hydrocephalic  skulls 
expand  and  recede  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  contained 
iu  the  head  ? 

You  know,  say  the  anti-phrenologists,  that  the  internal  and  the 
external  plates  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  are  not  parallel,  conse- 
quently the  impressions  made  upon  the  one  are  not  always  per- 
ceptible upon  the  other.  Hence  then,  even  admitting  that  the 
brain  gives  its  form  to  the  internal  plate,  you  cannot  judge  of  it 
externally;  and  all  your  inductions  are  false. — We  do  know 
that  the  plates  are  not  always  parallel,  and  that  their  deviation 
often  amounts  to  one  or  two-tenths  of  an  inch.  But  the  differ- 
ence in  heads  amounts  to  one  inch,  sometimes  to  two  inches;  that 
is  to  say,  to  as  many  inches  as  the  deviation  from  parallelism  does 
to  tenths  of  an  inch.  Now,  when  you  prove  that  a  tenth  part  is 
equal  to  the  whole,  we  will  admit  your  objections. 

You,  continue  the  opponents,  produce  the  fibrous  appearance 
in  the  white  mass  of  the  brain,  by  always  scraping  in  the  same 
direction  with  your  dissecting-knife. — Had  the  dissecting-knife 
teeth,  like  a  comb,  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  your  re- 
mark; but,  whatever  be  the  process  we  employ, — maceration, 
ebullition,  congelation, — the  fibrous  appearance  is  constantly  the 
same.  Now,  a  result  obtained  by  so  many  diflferent  processes 
must  be  in  nature,  not  in  any  particular  method  of  proceeding. 

But  the  great,  the  overwhelming  objections  under  which,  with 
Sir  Evcrard  Home*  at  our  head,  say,  thirdly,  the  anti-phrenolo- 
gists, we  shall  bury  you  and  your  science  for  ever,  although  you 
think  that  you  can  shake  them  to  air  like  dew-drops  from  the 

•  Sir  Everard  Home  is  accused  by  phrenologists,  1st,  Of  not  understanding  tlicir  doc- 
trines;  2dl J.  Of  wilfully  misrepresenting  the  little  which  he  does  know  about  ihera; 
3dlj,  Of  attempting  to  appropriate  to  himself  some  of  tlic  discoveries  of  Drs.  Gall  and 
Sporzheim,  to  which  he  lias  not  and  could  not  have  the  slightest  pretensions. 
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lion's  mane,  are  those  derived  from  incidents  which  have  hap- 
pened to  different  parts  of  the  brain;  while  the  faculties  attached 
to  those  parts  have  not  been  diminished  or  impaired.  Innumera- 
ble cases  are  quoted  of  cerebral  wounds  without  any  injury  to  the 
mental  powers,  by  surgeons  in  every  age  and  country.  In  one  of 
these  a  bullet  was  found  upon  the  pineal  gland,  after  many  years 
innocuous  residence  there.  A  boy  lost  a  piece  of  his  brain  as 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  but  not  a  jot  of  his  reason.  Stones,  hal- 
berds, pistol-balls,  knives,  stilettos,  abscesses,  cysts,  steatomous 
tumours,  excrescences,  cavities,  have  been  detected  after  death; 
while,  in  the  living  subject,  no  diminution  of  intellect  had  been 
perceived.  Sometimes  a  fragment  of  the  right,  sometimes  of  the 
left  hemisphere;  at  others  a  good  lump  of  the  cerebellum  has 
been  carried  away,  and  no  harm  done;  nay,  the  mental  powers 
have  been  so  tenacious  in  some  individuals,  that  they  have  conti- 
nued to  keep  their  seat,  even  amid  a  general  ossification  of  the 
cerebral  mass,  or  its  total  solution  in  the  waters  of  hydrocephalus. 
The  authorities  upon  which  these  facts  rest  are  formidable,  for 
among  them  stand  the  names  of  Abernethy,  Duvernay,  Earle, 
J.  Hunter,  Ambrose  Pare,  Petit,  Pringle,  &,c.,  with  many 
others,  qnos  nunc  descrihere  longum  est. 

If,  say  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  their  associates,  all  these 
observations  were  as  correct  as  their  authors  state  them  to  be,  not 
only  phrenology  would  be  subverted  ab  imo  fundo,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  brain  performed  any  intellec- 
tual functions,  or  indeed  any  functions  except  that  of  terminating 
the  columnar  structure  of  man  with  a  round  nob,  on  which 
Quakers  hang  broad-brimmed  hats.  Were  the  mass,  said  to  be 
fibrous,  converted  to  bone,  without  a  loss  of  any  faculty — vital, 
animal,  intellectual;  were  it  really  liquid,  and  addled,  as  it  then 
might  be,  and  no  thought  or  action  weakened,  this  surely  is  the 
inevitable  consequence.  But  the  vague  indefinite  manner  in 
which  all  these  examples  are  produced,  save  the  head  and  its  con- 
tents from  the  imputation  of  being  useless  appendages,  and  give 
phrenology  a  chance  of  a  little  longer  life  than  its  opponents 
wish.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  an  injury  done  to  any  mate- 
rial organ  is  followed  by  the  disease  of  any  function,  the  direct 
method  is  to  observe  whether  the  function  attached  to  that  organ 
is  diseased  or  not.  Thus  let  locomotion  be  supposed  to  depend 
upon  the  soleus  maximus;  to  ascertain  this,  we  should  observe 
whether,  when  this  muscle  is  injured,  the  power  of  locomotion  be 
impaired  or  not.  The  same  process  should  be  followed  with  the 
brain.  If  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  organ  of  cautiousness  be  car- 
ried away,  as  in  one  case  it  seemed  to  have  been,  we  should  not 
examine  whether  the  faculty  of  music,  of  eventuality,  had  been 
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diiniulsheii  or  iiicioasrd.  but  whether  the  poor  patient  were  more 
or  less  cautious  than  lie  was  before.  If  we  routine  our  inquiry  to 
faculties  which  tlo  not  belouj;  to  the  part  aftectcd  of  the  brain,  we 
shall  obtain  as  satisfactory  answers  as  we  shouUl  if  we  were  to 
couchule  that,  because  smell  and  taste  were  not  directly  impaired 
when  the  abductor  oculi,  or  the  constrictor  oris,  is  cut  across,  the 
patient  sufl'ered  no  injury  but  pain;  or  that,  because  he  could 
still  walk  and  hear,  he  could  turn  the  globe  of  the  eye  outwards, 
or  purse  up  his  mouth  as  well  as  ever.  But  this,  say  the  anti- 
phrenologists,  is  begging  the  question,  and  supposing  proved  the 
assertion  which  we  deny;  viz.,  that  the  brain  is  a  congeries  of 
many  organs.  It  is  not  begging  the  question,  answer  Drs.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim;  it  is  merely  assuming,  for  a  moment,  the  fact 
which  we  w  ish  to  demonstrate,  in  order  the  more  readily  to  come 
to  a  conclusion;  for,  if  the  diminution  of  the  faculty  does  not  ac- 
company the  injury  done  to  the  organ,  we  will  cease  to  say  that 
such  is  the  cerebral  seat  of  cautiousness,  of  music,  Sec;  and  if,  by 
the  same  mode,  what  we  have  asserted  of  each  portion  of  the  brain 
be  disproved,  we  give  up  phrenology  for  ever.  What  we  do  main- 
tain is,  that  our  predecessors  and  opponents  did  not  possess  the 
due  means  of  observing  the  facts  which  they  have  stated  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  looking  for  the  faculties  which  we  attach  to  the  injured 
parts  above  quoted,  they  endeavour  to  find  there,  not  merely 
powers  which  do  not  belong  to  those  parts,  but  powers  which  we 
do  not  allow  to  exist  in  man  as  simple  fundamental  faculties — 
perception,  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  8vc.  These,  indeed, 
as  understood  by  the  doctors  of  the  old  school,  may  very  well  sur- 
vive a  partial  lesion  of  the  brain.  We  say,  too,  that  those  cases 
have  not  been  adduced  against  us  with  fairness,  and  we  give  an 
example  of  this.  Dr.  Ferriar  quotes  the  case  of  the  Due  de  Guise, 
mentioned  by  Andjrose  Pare:  "  A  lance  entered  under  the  right 
eye,  and  came  out  at  the  neck,  between  the  ear  and  the  vertebrae; 
a  piece  of  the  steel  remained  there."  So  says  Pare ;  and,  in  that 
direction  the  brain  could  hardly  have  been  touched.  But  Dr. 
Ferriar  says  it  entered  above  the  eye.  Besides  Pare  never  says 
one  word  either  about  brain  or  faculty. 

If  the  brain,  say  the  phrenologists,  be  one  organ,  the  organ  of 
mind,  then  mind  must  be  injured  exactly  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  brain  is  injured;  that  is  to  say,  if  one-tenth  of  the  brain  be 
destroyed,  then  one-tenth  of  each  mental  power — perception,  me- 
mory, judgment,  &c.,  must  be  destroyed  along  with  it.  Now  we 
request  the  old  metaphysicians  to  prove  this;  wliile  we  most  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our  acknowledged  innate 
faculties,  when  all  the  rest  remain  entire,  by  admitting  a  plurality 
of  organs.     And  as  to  the  non-destruction  of  a  faculty,  even  when 
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its  organ  on  one  side  of  the  head  has  totally  disappeared,  we  ex- 
plain it,  as  we  do  the  continuance  of  the  power  of  vision  in  a  man 
who  of  two  eyes  has  lost  one.  Every  organ,  every  member  of  the 
human  body  is  double,  and  has  long  been  acknowledged  to  be  so. 
The  fact  has  been  doubted,  only  since  it  became  necessary  to  op- 
pose phrenology. 

The  plurality  of  the  organs  is  in  one  sweeping  condemnation 
totally  denied  by  the  anti-phrenologists,  while  the  assertors  of  the 
doctrine  pretend  to  support  it  by  many  arguments.  1st,  The 
analogy  between  the  brain  and  the  other  portions  of  the  nervous 
system  declare  that  the  former,  like  the  latter,  must  be  composed 
of  parts,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  functions.  !2ndly.  In  taking 
a  large  view  of  the  subject,  and  overlooking  some  partial  anomalies, 
the  brain  is  found  to  become  more  complicated  in  every  class  of 
animals,  in  proportion  as  that  class  stands  higher  in  the  scale  of 
intellect.  Thus,  beginning  with  insects,  fishes,  proceeding  upwards 
through  birds  to  mammalia,  through  the  most  sagacious  quadru- 
peds to  man,  this  viscus  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of  new  parts. 
Some  animals,  indeed,  have  one  portion  greater,  others  another, 
according  to  their  natures ;  but  the  number  increases,  as  do  the 
faculties,  till  in  the  most  intellectual  of  all  they  become  the  most 
numerous.  Even  in  the  individuals  of  the  human  species,  propor- 
tionate differences  are  observable ;  and  whoever  studies  the  heads 
of  Bacon  and  of  an  idiot,  must  become  half  a  phrenologist. 
Srdly,  The  cerebral  development  takes  place  in  all  animals  exactly 
in  the  regions  where  the  faculties  for  wliich  he  is  the  most  distin- 
guished reside.  4thly,  The  different  parts  of  the  brain  grow  not 
simultaneously,  but  one  after  another;  the  growth  of  each  partis 
invariably  accompanied  by  the  development  of  its  concomitant 
faculty ;  and  both  organ  and  faculty  are  developed  according  to 
the  demands  of  nature,  at  the  various  periods  of  our  existence. 
Thus,  in  children,  the  perceptive  faculties  gain  strength  before 
the  reflective  faculties,  because  we  must  collect  knowledge  before 
we  can  reason  upon  it.  5thly,  Intense  application  does  not 
fatigue  all  the  faculties,  but  only  that  which  is  in  action,  and  we 
repose  it  by  changing  the  object  of  our  study.  When  the  organ 
of  number  has  been  over-exercised  by  calculation,  the  organ  of 
tone  may  yet  be  quite  fresh,  and  mc  may  be  as  well  disposed 
to  hear  or  to  make  music,  as  if  no  part  of  the  brain  were  weary. 
Thus  it  is  that  gentle  descents  and  risings  in  a  road,  as  they 
bring  diff"erent  sets  of  muscles  successively  into  action,  are  more 
advantageous  than  a  dead  level.  Thus,  too,  change  of  posture 
rests  the  body.  6thly,  When,  by  the  over-excitation  of  an  organ 
or  faculty,  monomania  is  induced,  a  cure  is  sometimes  performed 
by  exciting  the  action  of  another  organ  or  faculty,  and  thus  pro- 
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curing  rest  to  the  inflamed  organ.  7thly,  A  faculty  is  injured 
whenever  its  organ  is  diseased,  and  the  use  of  a  faculty  lias  been 
restored  by  restoring  health  to  the  organ.  Topical  ap|)lications 
to  a  part  of  the  head  have  brought  back  the  healthful  action  of 
the  mental  pow  er  attached  to  it.  8thly,  The  states  of  sleeping, 
waking,  dreaming,  and  sonniambulism  can  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained only  in  the  hyjiothesis  of  a  plurality  of  organs.  We 
regret  that  the  space  allotted  to  this  article,  already  very  long, 
prevents  us  from  offering  the  phrenological  theory  of  these  in- 
teresting j>henomena. 

]Jut  the  objections  in  which  British  readers  are  most  likely  to 
take  a  part,  are  those  founded  upon  fatalism,  materialism,  and 
atheism.  If  say  the  anti-|)hrenologists,  you  attach  the  powers  of 
intellect,  the  feelings,  the  j)assions,  to  the  shape  and  organization 
of  the  body,  that  shape  and  that  organization  are  decrees  of  fate. 
Weak,  finite  beings,  men  are  no  longer  masters  of  their  thoughts 
and  actions,  but  bow  before  the  mass  of  matter  that  composes 
them,  as  the  reed  before  the  storm.  If  you  assert  that  we  think 
and  feel  by  means  of  material  organs,  then  matter  is  our  soul,  and 
all  the  properties  of  that  immortal  essence  are  corruption,  death, 
anndiilation.  If  these  be  the  laws  of  nature  which  you  exj)ound, 
then  there  may  be  no  God,  there  is  need  of  no  God,  and  your 
system  is  as  dreary  and  desolating  as  the  worst  that  ever  attempted 
to  plunge  mankind  in  cheerless  scepticism,  to  root  out  hope  and 
reason  from  our  creed. 

To  all  this,  and  to  much  more,  phrenologists  reply:  Our  doc- 
trine does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  questions  of  fatalism  and  ma- 
terialism, but  leaves  them  exactly  where  it  found  them.  If  you 
admit  a  Creator,  you  must  admit  him  omnipotent ;  and,  among 
the  attributes  of  universal  power,  you  must  insert  omniscience. 
That  the  Almighty  reads  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts  before  we 
form  them,  that  he  knows  what  every  one  of  his  creatures  is  be- 
fore he  has  sent  him  into  the  world,  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  omniscience.  The  spirit,  the  essence  of  all  things,  How  from 
his  v\ill;  and,  without  it,  nothing  can  be.  Now,  whether  his 
pleasure  be  that  good  and  evil,  that  the  mingled  nature  of  man 
shoidd  be  inherent  in  human  organization,  or  should  exist  inde- 
pendently of  it,  the  fact  of  their  existence  is  constant;  the  means 
alone  are  different.  Whether  it  be  by  the  fibres  of  his  brain,  or 
by  his  essential  nature,  that  the  created  being  becomes  the  ])erpe- 
trator  of  hann,  harm  is  not  more  or  less  his  act — his  lot.  What- 
ever is  is  right.  Whatever  is  is  by  the  will  of  God.  If  the  will 
of  God  be  fate,  every  doctrine  which  admits  a  God  endowed  with 
will,  as  ruler  of  the  universe,  is  fatalism;  and  divines  and  mo- 
ralists are  fatalists  as  we  are.     If,  too,  the  influence  of  the  Creator 
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over  human  thoughts  and  actions  be  fatalism,  it  is  fatalism,  whether 
exercised  by  spirit  or  by  matter. 

But  it  never  was  in  our  minds,  continue  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim, to  say  that  this  influence  resided  in  matter,  or  that  any  mental 
faculty  was  substantial.  We  have,  indeed,  discovered  innate  powers 
in  man,  and  found  the  organs  by  means  of  which  these  innate 
powers    are  manifested.       But  we  did  not,  as  you  allege,  ever 
confound  the  faculty  with  the  organ.     The  faculty  belongs  to  the 
soul,  the  organ  to  the  body,  and  until  the  soul  and  body  be  con- 
founded, the  faculty  and  its  organ  must  remain  distinct.     The 
muscles,  with  the  bony  tubes  which  stretch  them  out,  and  which, 
in  their  turn,  they  move   at  command,  are  no  more  the  will  to 
move  the  faculty  which  causes  motion,  than  is  the  organ  of  bene- 
volence, benevolence.     The   string  which  vibrates  in  the  harp, 
the   hand  which  draws  it  out  of  the  straight  line,  and  lets  it  go 
again,  are  not  the   note  of  music  which  we  hear;  neither  is  the 
organ  of  tone,  tone.     In  this  we  have  advanced  no  more  than 
many  philosophers  have  done  before  us,  who  have  considered  the 
body  as  the  instrument  of  the  soul;  and  mind  to  depend  on  organi- 
zation.    Solomon,  St.  Paul,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Heathen 
Philosophers,  Christian  Moralists,  all  have  attributed  a  material 
residence,  an  instrument  to  the  soul.     Some  who  called  soul  the 
power  by  which  the  body  grew  and  was  maintained,  irritability, 
life,  supposed  it  to  be  diffused  in  every  limb  and  artery,  in  every 
atom  which  composed  us.     Some  divided  the  soul,  and  allotted 
to  its  parts  different  regions,  analogous  to  its  particular  functions 
in  those  parts;  placing  some  of  it  in  the  thorax,  some  in  the  ab- 
domen, some  in   one  part  of  the  head,  some  in  another.     Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  fixed  it  in  the  brain;  the  Stoics  and  Aristotle,  in  the 
heart;    Erasistratus  in  the  menynges;    Herophilus  in  the  great 
ventricles   of  the   brain;     Servetto   in  the   aqueduct  of   Silvius; 
Suranti  in  the   third   ventricle;  Van   Helmont  in  the  stomach; 
Descartes  in  the  pineal  gland ;  Schellhammer  at  the  origin  of  the 
spinal  marrow;    Drelincourt  in  the  cerebellum;  Lancisi  in  the 
corpus  callosum,  or  in  the   great  commissure;  Willis  in  the  cor- 
pora striata;  Vieussens  in  the  centrum  ovale;  Ackerman  in  what 
he  calls  the  Sinneshiigel,  or  tubercules  of  the  senses;  Psorri  in  a 
very  subtle,  fragrant  juice,  which,  according  to  him,  is  found  in 
the  brain;  and  we  should  not  be  surprized  to  hear  one  of  these 
days,  that  some  peripatetic  had  set  it  off  full  gallop  on  the  sella 
turcica.     All  that  is  proved   by  this  is,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  or  of  its  residence;  while  we  see  that  every 
philosophy  has  attached  it  to  some  material  organ.     Yet  none  of 
these  are  accused  of  materialism ;  and  why  then  should  we,  who 
have  attempted  no  bolder  change   than  merely  to  proclaim  what 
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arc  llic  innate  faculties  ot  man,  and  what  the  organs  by  means  of 
\vhich  they  act,  be  accused  of  saying  that  the  soul  is  matter.  We 
never  said  so.  We  no  more  say  this,  than  do  the  anatomists,  who 
teach  that  motion  depends  on  the  apparatus  of  nerves  and 
muscles,  say  that  motion  is  matter.  In  our  whole  doctrine  there 
is  not  a  tenet  which  alters  the  position  either  of  fatalism,  or  of 
materialism;  yet  futile  minds  accuse  us  of  wishing  to  establish 
both  these  heresies. 

Jiut,  we  might  say  to  you  anti-phrenologists,  suppose  that  our 
physiology  of  the  brain  does  had  to  those  conclusions,  what  will 
you  say  if  our  theory  be  true?  \\'hat  we  show  you  are  facts; 
what  vou  oppose  to  us  are  opinions.  And  what  do  you  know 
about  fatalism  and  materialism?  Who  has  revealed  to  you  what 
they  are?  You  scale  the  heavens  too  soon  when  you  dare  to 
speak  of  them,  for  your  best  knowledge  of  them  ever  must  be  ig- 
norance. You  would  interpret  the  laws  of  omnipotence  accord- 
ing to  your  own  weakness,  and  make  infinity  finite;  yet  you  are 
blind  to  what  your  eyes  can  teach  you.  Come  with  us,  and  see 
whether  what  we  say  be  true;  and  then  you  must  confess  that 
what  you  once  believed  is  all  imagination  and  hypothesis.  You 
will  own  that  you  never  understood,  that  it  is  not  given  to  you  ever 
to  understand,  what  fatalism  means,  or  what  is  materialism,  any 
more  than  to  know  the  nature  of  your  own  soul.  Tlicse  are 
questions  not  merely  of  human  abstraction;  they  involve  consi- 
derations still  higher,  and  touch  upon  the  essence  of  the  Divinity. 
The  most  unfortunate  objections  for  our  antagonists  that  ever 
were  started,  are  those  of  fatalism  and  materialism;  and  the  day 
is  near  when  all  men  shall  say,  "  How  could  such  absurdity  ever 
have  been  spoken?" 

A  question  may  now  be  put  to  phrenologists,  which,  in  a  popu- 
lar point  of  view,  is  the  most  trying  of  all.  What  is  the  use  of 
your  science,  supposing  it  to  be  true?  It  may  be  pretty,  it  may 
be  ingenious,  and  it  is  amusing  enough,  in  a  circle  of  bald  heads, 
to  pry  into  hidden  tlisj)ositions,  and  hold  an  infaUible  key  to  men's 
minds.  15ut  cui  bono  all  this,  and  have  you  attained  no  greater 
end  from  all  your  studies?  Certainly,  answer  these  strange  folks 
the  phrenologists,  we  have  attained  much  greater  ends,  the  greatest, 
perhaps,  that  ever  have  been  attempted  in  anthropology;  and,  if 
we  have  not  already  worn  out  your  patience,  we  will  recount  to 
you  what  we  promise  shall  be  the  result  of  our  discoveries. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  truth.  We  hold  it  to  be  in  absolute 
contrafliction  with  the  nature  of  things,  that  a  truth  can  exist, 
the  know  ledge  of  which  is  not  useful  to  mankind.  The  earth 
contains  no  poison,  the  air  no  pestilence,  which  Providence  has 
not  at  the  same  time  endowed  with  some  principle  which  mankind 
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will,  some  day  or  another,  turn  to  use.  All  is  not,  indeed,  dis- 
covered at  once;  but  let  us  look  at  the  most  deleterious  sub- 
stances known  in  nature  or  in  art,  and  see  the  murderous  arsenic, 
how  useful  it  is  in  hardening  types,  and  thus  ministering  to  a  free 
press;  in  forming  specula  for  reflecting  telescopes;  in  making 
glass;  in  dyeing;  in  printing  cotton  stuffs;  nay,  in  pharmacy,  as 
a  tonic.  How  many  lives  might  a  pound  of  opium  not  destroy; 
how  many  pangs  may  it  not  allay?  Neither  does  any  substance 
exist  which  can  do  no  harm.  If  a  patient  will  submit  to  the 
trial,  he  will  find  himself  as  effectually  killed  by  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  boiled  chicken,  as  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and  the  "  ques- 
tion a  I'eau"  could  be  made  as  unpleasing  as  any  other  species  of 
torture,  and  would  still  be  so  were  that  water  Tokay.  What  we 
give  you  is  truth;  truth,  with  its  bad  and  with  its  good,  like  all 
other  human  truths;  but  in  which  the  useful  portion  far  exceeds, 
not  only  the  noxious,  but  even  that  which  malevolence  can  turn 
to  evil,  or  folly  make  ridiculous. 

Secondly,  The  knowledge  of  individual  character  is  of  no 
mean  interest  in  the  life  we  lead,  as  it  must  give  security  to  social 
intercourse,  and  make  communication  prompt  and  easy.  Physi- 
ognomy has  been  thought  of  some  advantage  to  this  end;  but  how 
much  more  will  not  a  science,  which  has  fixed  and  certain  prin- 
ciples, contribute  to  it.  Physiognomy  is  but  the  expression  which 
the  countenance,  and  perhaps  some  other  parts  of  the  body,  derive 
from  the  habitual  state  of  the  mind  and  heart,  from  the  predominant 
feelings  and  passions;  but  it  goes  no  deeper.  Many  powers 
which  we  discover  have  no  tongue  for  the  physiognomist;  neither 
can  he  lay  down  a  body  of  doctrine  by  which  he  can  communicate 
his  acquired  knowledge.  With  him  all  is  tact,  mere  tact,  fugitive 
and  changeable  as  the  fancies  of  men  and  women,  and  more 
vague  than  meteorology.  But  we  proceed  by  rule  and  compass, 
armed  with  all  that  can  repel  fantastic  feelings ;  we  judge  by  prin- 
ciples which  can  be  explained.  Let  any  man  read  the  works  of 
our  doctors,  and  those  of  Lavater;  and  he  will  see  that  the  two 
modes  cannot  bear  comparison.  Neither  did  physiognomy  ever 
pretend  to  tell  what  were  the  original  propensities  of  a  man, 
much  less  to  indicate  the  simple  fundamental  faculties  of  our 
nature.  If,  then,  some  credit  was  given  to  this  most  empirical 
mode  of  pronouncing,  how  much  more  does  not  our  system  de- 
serve to  be  approved  and  trusted,  since  we  can,  by  surer  pre- 
cepts, teach  profounder  truths.  It  may  be  said  that  phrenology 
may  create  repulsive  feelings  among  men,  by  revealing  hidden 
defects;  but  will  it  not  reveal  hidden  virtues  also?  And  unless 
the  false  and  gloomy  system  be  admitted,  that  vice  is  more  general 
than  virtue,  phrenology  must  publish  more  good  than  evil  in  the 
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luiinan  species.  Besides,  when  some  defect  is  seen,  is  there  not 
scon  in  the  same  head  (unless  it  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases, 
so  rare  in  tiio  wdrld.)  the  (juality  wliicii  corrects  it  ?  In  a  word, 
phrenology  will  paint  men  as  they  are,  and  that  alone  is  impor- 
tant; hut  whether  it  brings  to  light  more  virtue  or  more  vice, 
must  dej>end,  not  upon  it,  but  upon  mankind.  Nay,  more,  human 
virtue  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  it,  for  men  will  be  convicted  of 
their  faults  upon  phrenological  evidence,  from  which  no  self-love, 
no  flattery,  can  protect  them.  They  will  be  instructed,  too,  of 
the  means  whicli  Providence  has  given  them  to  balance  those 
faults;  and,  joined  to  destructiveness,  for  instance,  they  may  find 
benevolence,  or  justice,  or  religion,  to  stop  their  murderous  hand. 
In  some  heads,  it  is  said,  no  good  is  found — no  weight  to  counter- 
poise a  vicious  propensity.  It  may  be  so;  but  independently  of 
every  system,  of  every  hypothesis,  Thurtell  was  a  murderer. — 
The  will  of  God  be  done! 

Nothing  that  ever  was  devised  by  man  has  put  in  his  hands  so 
powerful  an  instrument  to  know  himself,  as  that  which  we  (phre- 
nologists) have  given  him ;  for,  if  he  believes  in  us,  he  cannot 
deny  the  evidence  of  his  own  organization.  The  first  key  to  un- 
lock the  hearts  of  others  is  that  which  opens  our  own ;  and  to 
know  whether  we  jndge  our  neighbour  fairly  or  not,  we  should 
measure  the  quantity  of  our  own  feelings  which  we  mix  up  in  the 
judgment.  But  from  this  acquaintance  with  ourselves  and  others 
may  result  the  greatest  benefit  that  could  accrue  to  social  inter- 
course, mutual  indulgence.  \\'hen  we  recollect  that  each  has 
his  own  particular  organization,  as  we  have  ours:  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  control  the  dispositions  which  nature  has  implanted  thus 
in  our  minds ;  that  we  have  defects  as  insupportable,  perhaps,  as 
any  that  we  encounter,  we  shall  be  more  disposed  to  bear  with 
others'  foibles,  that  they  may  pardon  ours;  and  niutnal  necessity 
will  make  us  tolerant.  There  are,  indeed,  those  who  have  re- 
proached our  system  with  inspiring  indulgence  even  for  vice;  and 
say,  that  by  it  it  is  unjust  to  punish  the  criminal,  since  he  only 
obeys  the  impulse  of  organization.  But  we  must  here  distinguish 
between  feelings  and  actions :  for  the  former  no  man  can  be 
taxed;  for  the  latter  all  arc  accountable  to  society;  and  as  to 
destiny,  we  have  shown  that  to  be  among  the  impenetrable  mys- 
teries of  Providence. 

Another  influence  which  phrenology,  say  its  advocates,  will 
have  on  individuals,  is  the  mode  of  treating  mania.  The  whole 
theory  of  insanity  has  hitherto  been  much  too  vague,  and  all  its 
affections  and  appearances  have  been  considered  only  as  inflam- 
matory and  as  chronic.  Some  practitioners,  indeed,  more  happy 
than  others,  have  struck  out  particular  modes  of  treatment,  which 
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have  been  crowned  with  occasional  success.  But  the  knowledge 
of  the  innate  faculties,  and  of  their  seat  in  the  brain,  must  gene- 
ralize the  hygiene  of  mental  derangement.  In  erotic  mania,  in 
the  mania  brought  on  by  the  excessive  development  or  excitation 
of  the  organ  and  faculty  of  ambition,  of  acquisitiveness,  of  cau- 
tiousness, physicians  will  direct  their  practice  immediately  to  the 
part  affected,  and  to  its  functions ;  and  not,  as  is  now  too  often 
the  case,  apply,  as  it  were,  a  topic  to  the  leg  for  a  disease  in  the 
arm,  and  scrape  away  the  tibia  to  extirpate  a  caries  in  the  hu- 
merus. 

A  still  higher  function  of  phrenology,  as  it  relates  to  mankind 
at  large,  not  merely  to  the  few  unfortunates  who  labour  under 
malady,  is  its  empire  over  education.  The  vast  error,  that  men 
are  alike  fitted  for  all  professions,  that  all  can  turn  their  mental 
powers  to  the  same  account  and  profit,  has  done  much  injury  to 
the  education  of  individuals,  and  consequently  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  world.  But  our  science  (continue  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim)  shows  that  all  men  are  not  alike  fitted  for  all  pur- 
poses ;  that,  in  one,  a  receptiveness  for  musical,  in  another  for 
mathematical  instruction  predominates ;  that  some  are  endowed 
with  the  power  of  prompt  perception,  and  others  with  that  of 
abstruse  induction;  in  short,  that  every  walk  of  social  life  has  its 
destined  votaries.  Now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  when  parents 
have  the  authority  of  phrenology  for  the  talents  and  disposition  of 
their  children,  they  will  cultivate  those  which  nature  has  made 
the  most  salient  in  their  cranium,  and  not  torment  them  with 
studies  for  which  they  have  no  sufficient  organ.  Should  one  of 
their  boys,  in  defiance  of  birch-rods  and  ferulas,  neglect  his  vo- 
cabulary to  carve  his  taw,  or  cut  out  waggon-wheels  with  his 
penknife,  let  them  consult  one  of  us,  and  we  will  tell  them  that 
all  the  betula  of  Windsor  forest  will  not  make  a  scholar  of  him; 
we  will  show  that,  not  being  one  of  the  ox-eyed,  he  can  but  ill 
remember  words,  but  that  having  a  fullness  in  the  frontal  bone, 
just  above  the  spheno-temporal  suture,  he  may  become  an  expert 
mechanic,  an  engineer,  a  mill-wright,  or  a  Watt;  that  it  is  in 
vain  to  thrust  in  through  the  gluteus  maximus  what  cannot  pene- 
trate the  head ;  and  that,  fiog  him  as  they  may,  his  propria  qua 
maribus  will  always  be  covered  with  chips  and  chisels.  In  the 
same  manner  we  will  teach  them  to  oppose  the  bad  propensities 
of  youth,  by  withholding  aliment  from  self-love,  from  obstinacy, 
from  cruelty,  and  by  cherishing  benevolence,  justice,  piety;  and 
correcting  levity  by  gently  stimulating  the  refiecting  faculties. 
We  can  tell,  too,  why  many  a  school-boy,  who  has  carried  away 
prizes  and  rewards,  sinks  into  an  ordinary  adult;  and  why  more 
than  one  dunce  has  burst  out  like  a  luminary  in  later  years ;  for 
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we  can  show  the  organs  which  make  a  briUiant  infant  and  a  dull 
man,  and  those  which  arc  of  little  use  at  luon,  hut  most  essential 
to  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher.  TS' either  shall  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be  imposed  upon  by  any  urchin's  cunning,  or  mistake 
ill-will  and  iilleness  for  inability.  The  marks  by  which  we  judge 
are  registered  by  nature,  indelible,  immutable,  and  clear  to  every 
eye. 

But  individual  education  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  good 
whicii  Me  aspire  to  teach — (these  people  really  are  mad;  their 
ambition  is  unbounded) !  We  w  ill  educate  nations  ;  and  nothing 
can  prevent  us  from  fuliilling  this  mission,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  luunan  race.  We  will  tell  the  men  of  every  country  their 
faults  and  their  vices,  their  virtues  and  their  talents,  and  hold 
them  up,  as  clearly  as  size  and  form  can  be  held  up,  to  the  notice 
of  mankind.  None  shall  escape  us.  Already,  not  only  Eu- 
ropeans,— English,  French,  Germans,  Italians, — the  most  en- 
lightened, the  most  refined  of  men,  have  we  scrutinized,  but 
Asiatic*  under  every  latitude,  Africans  thirsting  on  both  sides  of 
the  Equator,  Americans  as  wild  as  Africans,  as  civilized  as  Eu- 
ropeans. We  have  told  truths  to  all,  and  pointed  out  the  means 
of  improvement.  At  this  moment,  indeetl,  they  may  not  listen  to 
us,  but  the  day  will  come  when  they  will  advance  but  by  us.  To 
us  is  given  to  decide  the  great  question  of  original  national  pro- 
pensities, as  of  individual  propensities,  and  to  show  how  they 
may  be  expanded  or  repressed.  \'Ve  shall  instruct  rulers  how  to 
govern,  and  subjects  how  to  submit,  and  strike  the  just  balance 
— as  various  as  the  races  and  the  regions  of  the  earth — between 
the  sovereign  and  the  people ;  and  the  first  time  that  we  inspire 
oppressed  reason  to  demand  her  rights,  and  to  demand  no  more 
— that  we  teach  men  how  much  liberty  they  can  bear,  how  much 
privation  they  must  yet  endure,  we  shall  have  our  full  reward. 

So  much  for  the  practical  pretensions  of  our  science.  The 
reader  must  now  hear  our  claims  to  speculative  superiority.  Dr. 
Spurzheim  has  said,  and  been  most  heartily  abused  for  saying — 
and,  if  the  science  be  false,  most  heartily  deserves  to  be  abused 
for  saying — that  the  whole  philoso[)hy  of  the  mind  must  be  en- 
tirely changed  ;  that  the  study  of  man  isi  this  respect  will  become 
a  new  study,  &c.  In  this  dictum — most  noble  or  most  arrogant, 
according  to  events — we  (phrenologists)  concur,  with  the  loudest 
cheers;  and  in  this,  do  we  say,  lies  the  stupendous  monument  of 
our  science.  Since  the  earliest  records  of  j)hilosophy,  sages  have 
speculated  on  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  passions,  and  the  under- 
standing. For  moie  than  three  thousand  years  systems  have 
flashed,  and  disappeared  without  leaving  a  trace.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  were  abundantly  ingenious;  but  were  defective  in  that 
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which  alone  can  make  them  lasting,  truth.  It  would  be  curious 
to  examine  the  hypotheses  which  have  grown  up,  one  after 
another,  in  the  fertile  soil  of  fancy,  Arabian,  Chinese,  Persian, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  modern  European,  and  to  see  how 
specious  and  how  futile  all  have  been.  Not  one  of  them  was 
founded  on  any  thing  but  conjecture;  and,  until  Gall  appeared, 
it  was  not  supposed  that  mental  philosophy,  that  psychology,  ever 
could  have  any  other  basis.  But  Gall  proceeded  entirely  upon 
fact;  and  those  who  accuse  his  system  as  imaginative,  will  pro- 
bably call  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  an  historical  poem,  and  "  Lear" 
an  algebraical  tragedy.  He  stalked  from  brain  to  brain,  from 
organ  to  organ,  and  trampled  conjecture  under  foot.  "  The  man 
of  skulls" — aye,  Mr.  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  the  hoij  of  skulls — 
endowed,  in  truth,  with  not  less  imagination  than  his  predecessors, 
had  yet  more  love  of  fact  than  they  had  ;  and  this  single  faculty 
has  placed  him  above  them  all.  It  is,  indeed,  most  wonderous, 
that  the  catalogue  of  the  innate  faculties  of  man  should  have 
escaped  the  grey-haired  philosophers  of  every  age  and  climate, 
and  that  its  first  fold  should  have  been  opened  to  a  child  of  nine 
years  old,  who  in  maturity  unrolled  it  all,  except  a  leaf  or  two 
which  he  left  to  his  followers.  Such  a  discovery,  had  it  been 
made  by  a  man  after  so  long  concealment,  and  so  many  attempts 
to  accomplish  it,  w  ould  have  been  wonderful ;  but  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  the  work,  and  not  the  accidental  work,  of 
an  infant. 

We  (phrenologists)  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Gall  has  invented  the 
faculties  which  he  attributes  to  man,  or  that  he  even  discovered 
them  all.  Many  of  them  had  a  place  in  ethical  science  before 
they  were  announced  by  him.  Philosophers,  the  most  remote 
from  admitting  the  connection  between  the  brain  and  the  mind, 
from  adopting  innate  differences  of  character,  have  yet  allowed 
many  of  the  powers  which  we  have  recognized,  to  be  simple  and 
fundamental.  Thus  Mr.  D.  Stewart,  who  attributes  so  much  to 
habit,  does  not  deny  an  inborn  bias  to  self-esteem,  to  friendship, 
nay  to  pugnacity,  as  in  the  case  of  sudden  resentment;  he  admits, 
too,  conscientiousness,  under  the  much  more  philosophical  name 
of  the  moral  sense.  Many  more  moralists  have  done  the  same, 
as  Cudworth,  Hutcheson,  Reid,  Brown,  &c.,  but  still  they  went 
on  no  foundation  but  conjecture.  Neither  had  they  the  slightest 
notion  of  forming  a  body  of  doctrine  like  that  which  our  masters 
teach.  Others  again  have  asserted,  that  all  the  disparity  between 
man  and  man  resulted  from  later  circumstances,  for  nature  had 
made  the  individuals  of  the  species  alike ;  and  systems  of  educa- 
tion have  been  most  erroneously  founded  on  this  opinion.  The 
British  philosopher  who,  in  our  days,  stands  the  most  remote 
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from  our  doctrine  in  Wis  philosophy  of  mind  is  Mr.  U.  Stewart; 
\\hose  theory,  on  this  vcit  account,  must  be  the  first  to  become 
obsolete;  and  whose  works — to  the  great  impoverishment  of 
Knglish  literature, — will  be  remembered  oidy  for  the  beauty  of 
their  style,  and  the  benevolence  of  their  philosophy.  He  who  has 
come  the  nearest  to  it  is  the  late  Dr.  Tho.  Brown ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  many  traces  of  opinions  like  ours  are  to  be  found  in  some 
papers  published  since  l.Siy,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  still 
more  in  others  inserted  about  the  same  time  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  insonuu'h  that  of  one  of  these,  (Art.  XII.  of  vol.  25,) 
it  has  been  said,  "  The  observations  of  the  reviewer  are  so  strictly 
phrenological,  as  almost  to  tempt  me  to  believe  that  he  is  a 
j>hrenologist  in  disguise."  (See  Phren.  Journal,  No.  VIII., 
page  603,  note. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned — to  the  great  dismay  of  all 
sober-minded  readers, — that  we  (phrenologists)  had  entirely  re- 
jected the  hum-drum  faculties  of  perception,  memory,  imagina- 
tion ;  w  hich  mental  philosophers  have  so  long  been  discussing. 
It  must  now  be  added,  that  taste  and  judgment — this  the  reader 
Avill  easily  credit, — have  been  turned  adrift  along  with  the  rest : 
that  attention,  association,  are  not  simple  fundamental  powers, 
that  passion  is  a  resident,  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the  brain;  that 
pain  and  pleasure,  joy  and  grief,  are  affections  of  the  innate 
faculties,  not  faculties:  that  sympathy  is  the  unison  of  one  or  more 
faculties  in  different  persons,  8cc.  It  would  be  as  long  to  detail 
the  philoso|)hical  principles  of  phrenology,  as  to  dissect  all  the 
brains  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians ;  it  is  indispensable, 
nevertheless,  not  to  pass  them  by  in  utter  silence. 

No  mode  or  action,  no  quality  of  mind,  do  we  contend,  can 
be  considered  as  a  simple  fundamental  faculty,  if  it  has  not  an 
organ  in  the  brain.  Now  perception,  memory,  imagination,  with 
all  the  above  enumerated,  have  no  cerebral  seat;  nay,  they  can 
have  no  cerebral  seat,  because  not  one  among  them  is  one. 
Perception  is  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  kinds  of  objects  of 
which  it  can  take  cognizance.  These  kinds  are  determined  by 
the  intellectual  faculties  which  we  have  found  to  exist  in  the 
brain  and  mind.  Thus  there  is  a  perception  of  time,  and  a  per- 
ception of  place;  a  perception  of  colour,  of  order,  of  number,  of 
weight ;  and  the  day  is  forgotten  when  it  w as  not  known  that  a 
person  who  has  a  very  lively  perception  of  one  of  these,  may  be 
totally  deprived  of  the  perception  of  the  others.  It  has  always 
been  allowed  that  a  painter  who  estimates  colour  most  accurately, 
may  not  estimate  nundjer,  and  there  may  be  most  profound  alge- 
braists without  a  feeling  of  melody.  Seeing,  then,  that  percep- 
tion is  thus  necessarily  divisible  into  many  parts,  one  of  the  most 
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extraordinary  instances  of  the  laziness  of  the  human  mind,  which, 
when  it  falls  into  a  rut,  seems  incapable  for  centuries  of  rising 
out  of  it,  is,  that  perception  should  ever  have  been  considered  as 
a  mental  element.  Some  philosophers,  indeed,  have  attempted 
to  resolve  the  difficulty,  by  saying,  that  chance  directs  the  first 
current  of  our  perceptions,  and  that  habit  confirms  it.  But 
chance  must  then  be  busy  with  us  at  a  very  early  moment ;  and 
habits  must  be  contracted  in  our  mother's  womb.  Every  nurse 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  knows  this;  and  that  differences  of 
individual  dispositions  precede  the  possibility  of  habit.  But  even 
admitting  habit,  still  the  fact,  that  perception  is  as  various  as  the 
kinds  of  things  perceptible,  stands  as  firmly  as  before :  and  per- 
ception is  not,  cannot  be,  a  simple  fundamental  faculty.  The 
same  reasoning  is  good  with  regard  to  memory.  Memories  which 
are  most  active,  most  retentive  on  some  subjects,  on  others  are 
relaxed.  One  man  remembers  facts,  who  forgets  dates ;  another 
recollects  faces  and  not  names ;  some  never  lose  from  their 
minds  the  places  where  they  have  been,  yet  have  no  power  to 
recal  a  tune  ;  therefore,  memory  is  not  a  simple  fundamental 
faculty.  In  the  same  manner,  had  Milton  taken  it  into  his  fancy 
to  imagine  fluxions,  it  is  probable  that  he  never  would  have  put 
a  dot  upon  his  i  or  his  ^;  neither  would  Newton  have  produced 
Adam,  Eve,  or  Satan.  Handel  never  could  have  been  a  Ru- 
bens; or  Michael  Angelo  a  Mozart.  Imagination,  the  creative 
power  of  mind,  then,  is  not  one;  and  of  these  three  faculties, 
which  were  the  great  battle-horses  of  all  metaphysicians  down  to 
Gall,  not  one  has  an  independent  existence  as  a  simple  funda- 
mental power  of  mind. 

What,  then,  are  perception,  memory,  and  imagination,  for  surely 
they  have  an  existence  somewhere  ?  Certainly  every  intellectual 
faculty  has  its  perception,  its  memory,  and  its  imagination ;  and 
these  have  complete  and  full  existence  as  modes  and  qualities  of 
every  simple  fundamental  power  of  intellect.  They  are  modes 
of  action,  and  the  explanation  which  follows  will  make  their 
functions  palpable. 

Let  a  series  of  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  be  presented  to  the  eye, 
the  organ  of  that  external  sense  which  takes  cognizance  of  all 
that  is  visible,  and  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  see  the  series  of 
numbers,  which  is  thus  communicated  to  the  mind,  and  perceived 
by  it.  For  this  operation  no  great  effort  of  intellect  is  necessary, 
and  it  constitutes  the  flrst,  the  least  complicated  act  of  the  faculty 
which  receives  the  impression  of  number.  Let  these  numbers 
be  now  withdrawn  from  the  organ  of  sight ;  if  any  traces  of  them 
remain,  those  traces  are  not  pictured  upon  the  retina,  but  upon 
the  mind ;  and  some  stronger  effort  is  required  to  call  them  back 
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after  they  have  disappeared,  than  to  perceive  them  when  they 
stood  before  us.  Tiiis  is  a  second  and  higher  operation  of  intel- 
lect than  mere  perception  : — it  is  memory ;  anil  that  memory  is 
above  jierception  in  the  mental  scale  is  evident,  for  in  idiots,  in 
drivellers,  in  the  lower  animals,  perception  often  remains  vigorous 
uhen  memory  fades.  Let  the  person  who  has  seen  these  num- 
bers be  now  requested  to  transpose  them,  to  repeat  them,  not  in 
the  order  \,Q>,  3,  4,  5,  but  in  any  other  order;  it  is  clear  that, 
imless  he  remembers  them,  his  attempt  must  be  vain.  But, 
should  lu'  l)e  able  to  recal  them  to  his  ntind,  he  may,  by  a  new 
efi'ort,  thrcnv  them  into  a  dili'erent  order,  thus  4,2,5,  1,3,  or 
into  any  other  order  :  he  may  diminish  or  add  to  them :  he  may 
subtract,  divide,  or  nmltiply  them,  and  produce  an  inhnity  of  new 
combinations.  In  these  ojierations  he  is  compelled  to  spin  from 
his  own  mind.  Perception,  indeed,  collected  the  materials,  and 
memory  furnishes  them  anew  out  of  her  store-house  ;  but  all  the 
shapes  into  which  he  throws  them  are  the  devices  of  his  own 
understanding.  The  act  which  performs  all  this  is  imagination ; 
and  the  tension  of  mind  is  greater  in  imagination  than  in  memory. 

From  this,  then,  it  follows,  that  the  first  degree  of  activity  in 
the  organ  of  nundjer  was  to  perceive  the  series  of  numbers ;  a 
second  and  a  higher  degree  of  activity,  was  to  remember  them;  a 
third  and  a  still  liigher,  was  to  produce  new  forms  with  them.  In 
the  same  maimer  let  a  painter's  pallet  be  shown  to  one  man,  he 
will  perceive  the  colours  ;  let  it  be  shown  to  another,  he  will  per- 
ceive and  remember  them;  let  it  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Titian, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  San  Pietro  Martire.  One  man  may  hear 
the  notes  of  the  gamut,  another  may  remember  tones  and  tunes; 
Weber  will  compose  the  Hunters'  Chorus  in  the  Freischiitz.  The 
activity  of  the  faculty  of  colour,  of  tone,  produces  these  differences; 
and  so  it  is  with  every  faculty  of  the  mind.  Phrenology,  then, 
does  not  annihilate  perception,  memory,  or  imagination  ;  it  denies 
their  existence  as  simple  fundamental  faculties,  but  it  assigns  them 
a  place  as  attributes  of  every  intellectual  faculty.  Every  intellec- 
tual faculty  perceives,  every  intellectual  faculty  remembers,  every 
intellectual  faculty  imagines.  No  faculty  can  remember  if  it  has 
not  perceived ;  no  faculty  can  imagine  if  it  has  not  remembered  : 
perception  is,  then,  the  basis  of  all  the  operations  of  every  intel- 
lectual faculty. 

It  may  be  obj(xted  to  this  system,  that  memory  and  imagination 
are  not  in  constant  proportions  in  diff^erent  minds ;  that  one  man 
who  has  a  powerful  recollection  of  events,  of  tones,  of  colours, 
cannot  combine  or  unite  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imagine  new 
productions;  while  another,  endowed  with  the  most  vivid  power  of 
reproduction,  has  a  relaxed  and  feeble  recollection  of  his  past 
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perceptions;  whereas, if  the  system  just  expounded  were  true,  one 
degree  of  memory  should  always  be  accompanied  by  its  corre- 
sponding portion  of  imagination. 

In  drawing  conclusions  upon  these  qualities  of  mind,  the  dis- 
tinctions just  made  must  henceforth  be  kept  in  view,  viz.,  that 
there  are  as  many  kinds  of  memory,  as  many  kinds  of  imagination, 
as  there  are  perceptive  faculties.  Is  it  true  that  memory  and 
imagination  in  these  cases  are  so  disproportionate  in  quantity  as 
in  quality?  Does  not  this  apparent  error  often  arise  from  mis- 
taking memory  in  one  shape,  for  imagination  in  another?  From 
confounding,  for  instance,  the  memory  of  words  with  the  imagi- 
nation of  events ;  or  the  imagination  of  tone  with  the  memory  of 
colour?  From  not  knowing  that  neither  memory  nor  imagination 
is  an  element  of  the  mind,  but  an  attribute  of  many  of  its  ele- 
ments ?  Future  observations  must  clear  up  this  doubt ;  for  all 
that  have  been  made  before  the  true  nature  of  the  attributes  of 
mind  was  known,  must  be  considered  as  equivocal. 

Besides,  supposing — continue  the  phrenologists — memory  not 
to  be  always  in  the  same  proportion  with  imagination  in  the  same 
faculty,  viz.,  that  one  man  has  a  strong  memory  and  a  weak  imagi- 
nation for  numbers,  while  another  has  those  attributes  in  reversed 
proportions  in  the  same  faculty;  the  fact,  if  ascertained,  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  re-action  of  every  faculty  upon  its  fellows. 
No  power  of  mind  can,  for  a  single  instant,  act  alone,  much  less 
determine  an  habitual  state  ;  and  when  the  higher  sentiments,  as 
marvellousness,  ideality,  mirthfulness,  or  the  reflective  qualities, 
as  comparison,  causality,  are  very  active,  they  may  impart  their 
stimulus  to  the  memory  of  numbers,  and  raise  it  nearer  to  imagi- 
nation than  it  would  be  if  it  were  dully  handed  over  to  the  pro- 
pensities or  the  senses.  Certain  it  is  that,  without  memory,  there 
is  no  imagination.  Memory  is  the  mine  from  which  imagination 
takes  the  ores  that  fancy  shapes  and  taste  refines,  to  gild  its  airy 
castles.  Had  the  good  genius  of  the  magic  lamp  not  perceived, 
not  remembered  all  the  elements  of  which  fairy  artists  fabricate 
their  spells,  Aladdin  never  could  have  built  a  palace  for  his  bride. 

Having  despatched  the  good  old-fashioned  faculties  of  percep- 
tion, memory  and  imagination,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  we  should 
our  grandmother's  high-backed,  patchwork  arm-chair,  we  (phreno- 
logists) proceed  to  the  demolition  of  some  other  antiquated  powers, 
and  assert  that,  if  they  trust  us,  mankind  have  neither  judgment 
nor  taste.  Judgment  is  no  faculty;  but  every  faculty  of  intellect 
has  its  judgment.  Hence  it  is  correct  and  common  to  say,  such 
a  man  is  a  good  judge  of  music,  such  another  of  painting,  &c. ; 
and  this  could  not  be  so,  had  not  the  one  the  organs  of  time  and 
tone,  the  other  those  of  form  and  colour  duly  developed;  and 
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Mere  thev  not  moreover  eiulowed,  not  merely  with  tlie  power  of 
pirceiving,  rememberino;,  aiul  imagining,  but  with  another  power 
(liftt'rent  from  them : — these  are  modes  of  quantity.  The  one 
now  under  eonsideration  is  a  mode  of  quaUty,  and  entirely  inde- 
pentlont  of  the  others.  Before  we  ean  judge,  indeed,  we  must 
pereiive;  and,  if  we  wish  to  juilge  an  object  once  perceived,  but 
no  longer  present,  we  must  be  able  to  call  it  back  to  our  minds; 
but  perception  alone  is  sufficient  to  afford  the  judgment  matter 
for  its  exercise. 

Beside  these  special  judgments,  there  is  another  judgment  use- 
ful in  the  affairs  of  life,  constantly  talked  of  unilcr  the  plain,  round 
name  of  common-sense ;  and  another,  the  highest  of  all,  meta- 
physical judgment.  But  these  and  every  species  of  judgment  are 
explicable  in  the  same  manner  as  the  special  judgments,  and  are 
modes  of  quality  belonging  to  the  faculties  which  preside  over  the 
various  departments  of  mind.  Thus,  as  the  power  of  judging 
ujclody  resides  in  the  organ  of  tone,  so  does  the  power  of  judging 
the  value  of  metaphysical  speculations  reside  in  the  organs  of  com- 
parison and  causality,  the  highest  and  grandest  of  all  the  human 
faculties.  But  the  metaphysical  faculties  would  be  of  as  little 
avail  in  judging  melody,  as  the  organ  of  tone  in  judging  abstract 
ideas.  Each  faculty,  then,  which  procures  knowledge,  has  not 
only  its  perception,  its  memory,  and  its  imagination,  which  are 
modes  of  quantity,  but  its  judgment,  which  is  a  mode  of  quality. 

This  mode  of  quality  assumes  different  names,  according  to  the 
objects  upon  vvhieli  it  is  exercised.  In  the  conunon  concerns  of 
life  it  is  called  judgment;  in  literature,  in  the  line  arts,  it  is  called 
taste;  but  judgment  and  taste  are,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  only  directed  to  different  ends.  What,  indeed,  is  taste  but 
the  power  of  judging  a  poem,  a  picture,  a  statue,  any  production 
of  the  fine  arts,  any  beauty,  any  deformity  of  nature  ?  This  mode, 
called  judgment  when  it  pronounces  on  objects  whose  principal 
merit  is  their  litness,  and  taste  when  it  considers  their  beauty,  be- 
longs to  every  intellectual  faculty,  from  that  which  perceives  au 
individual,  to  that  which  compares  all  objects,  and  inquires  into 
first  causes. 

To  keep  this  mode  of  action  in  its  best  condition,  the  equili- 
brium of  all  the  faculties  is  indispensably  necessary.  The  great 
sources  of  their  derangement  are  the  feelings,  the  propensities, 
and  the  sentiments,  of  l)r.  Spurzlieim's  system.  Our  perceptions 
mav  be  just,  our  reflective  faculties  may  be  sound  and  powerful, 
and  thus  far  we  may  be  organized  for  excellent  judgment  in  all  its 
branches.  But,  if  our  propensities  be  strong,  our  decisions  will  be 
iiiriuenced  bv  tliem.and  the  most  preponderant  will  give  its  bias  to 
the  mind.     So  is  it  with  the  sentiments;  and  the  best  of  human 
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feelings  may  err  from  too  much,  as  from  too  small,  a  development. 
To  judge  well,  to  have  good  taste,  the  elements  of  the  mind  must 
all  be  present,  but  so  balanced  that  not  one  shall  outweigh  another, 
so  mixed  that  not  one  of  them  prevails, — as  the  best  sauce,  says 
the  Cuisinier  Imperial,  is  that  into  which  every  good  ingredient 
may  enter,  but  where  not  one  of  them  can  be  tasted  separately. 
Let  a  man  in  whom  combaliveness  is  too  large,  be  consulted  on  a 
trilling  point  of  honour,  he  will  counsel  arms ;  let  a  poet  of  a  simi- 
lar organization  write  a  tragedy,  his  verse  will  breathe  pugnacity. 
Let  this  organ  be  deficient,  both  these  men  will  be  too  tame ;  and, 
in  either  case,  better  organized  heads  will  blame  the  judgment  of 
the  one  and  the  taste  of  the  other.  If  benevolence  be  too  strong, 
it  may  produce  ruin  in  common  life,  and  mawkishness  in  litera- 
ture ;  if  it  be  too  weak,  it  may  give  too  much  scope  to  the  evil  pro- 
pensities in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  and  in  both  cases  judgment 
and  taste  may  be  offended.  It  is  now  easy  to  understand  how  the 
same  person  may  have  excellent  judgment  and  excellent  taste  in 
some  points,  and  in  others  be  totally  deficient,  as  he  may  have  local 
memory  defective,  and  the  memory  of  numbers  very  powerful. 

But  we  (phrenologists)  go  still  further;  we  annihilate  associa- 
tion also  as  a  primitive  faculty,  and  call  it  merely  the  influence 
of  the  faculties  upon  each  other.  Sympathy,  too,  is  the  simulta- 
neous action  of  the  same  one  or  more  organs,  similarly  affected, 
in  different  persons.  Pleasure  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow,  result 
from  the  gratification  or  the  sufferings  of  any  faculty.  Passion 
is  the  over-excitement  of  a  faculty,  and  when  more  than  one  is 
aroused,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  passion  is  more  complicated. 
Habit  results  from  the  frequent  exercise  of  any  faculty,  and  is 
more  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  strong  mental  power.  Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  man  has  not  a  strong  faculty  for  music,  he  will 
be  little  impelled  to  practise  the  art,  and  will  acquire  no  habit 
of  execution.  Should  the  natural  impulse  be  strong,  he  will  per- 
form music  often — music  will  become  habitual  to  him.  Then, 
indeed,  the  habit  will  re-act  upon  his  natural  talent,  and  make 
him  an  expert  performer;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  habit 
was  acquired  only  through  the  strength  of  the  primitive  impulse. 
Labour  as  you  may  to  give  a  person,  in  whom  the  organs  of  com- 
parison and  causality  are  weak,  a  habit  of  metaphysical  induction, 
and  you  will  labour  in  vain. 

Man  acts  and  thinks  by  virtue  of  the  primitive  faculties  which 
Providence  has  implanted  in  his  nature;  man  can  act  bat  by  these; 
he  can  give  himself  no  new  power  or  faculty ;  within  his  own 
limits  he  is  as  much  confined  as  the  crustaceous  animal  that  lives 
within  its  shell,  only  his  limits  are  larger.  Such  is  the-law  of  crea- 
tion.    But  what  distinguishes  him  is  the  number,  the  extent,  the 
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elevation  of  his  faculties.  Some  species  of  l)rutes  possess  one 
mental  power,  others  another,  but  none  are  conspicuously  endowed 
M  itii  more  tlian  a  few  of  these.  In  man,  not  only  all  that  are  scat- 
tered through  the  races  of  the  earth  are  united,  but  other  and 
higher  faculties,  peculiar  to  himself  alone,  are  given  him.  On 
these  philosophers  have  proudly  bestowed  the  name  of  reason;  but 
uhat  is  reason  in  their  sense?  Can  it  be  anything  but  the  use  of 
those  superior,  those  exclusive  faculties,  which  God  has  given  as 
the  badge  of  the  creature  whom  he  formed  in  his  own  likeness? 
It  may,  indeed,  be  iniprovcd  by  practice,  as  may  the  faculty  of 
number,  form,  or  tone;  but  the  faculties  on  which  it  depends  are 
as  much  an  original  gift  of  Providence  as  the  instinct  which 
prompts  ,the  puppy-dog  to  seek  its  mother's  teats,  or  the  young 
kid  to  avoid  the  herbs  that  are  poisonous.  All  reason  is  culti- 
vated instinct.  It  was  by  instinct  planted  by  the  hand  of  God, 
and  tutored  by  human  culture,  tiiat  Newton  discovered  gravitation 
and  its  laws.  It  was  by  instinct  that  Bacon  thought;  that  Addison 
Avas  witty.  By  tiie  instinct  of  ideality,  Shakspeare  "  exhausted 
worlds,  and  then  imagined  new;"  by  marvellousness  he  peopled 
them  with  elves,  and  spirits,  and  ghosts,  and  witches;  by  indivi- 
duality, he  enumerated  all  that  Puck  and  Fairy  relate  (Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  act  ii.,  scene  ].);  by  melody  and  tinie,  he  threw 
the  words  which  his  instinct  of  language  furnished,  into  the  most 
melodious  cadences;  and  the  steam-engine,  which  now  towers  to 
the  clouds,  has  its  origin  in  instinct.  Man  is  not  less  a  bundle 
of  instincts  than  were  the  fasces  which  were  carried  before  the 
Roman  Consuls  a  bundle  of  twigs. 

These  instincts  then,  for  so  do  we  peremptorily  denominate  the 
innate  faculties  of  man,  are  the  source  of  all  that  now  exists  in 
human  society;  and  their  primitive  force,  succeeded  by  education, 
marks  all  the  ditYerences  between  human  beings.  The  most  im- 
proved portions  of  mankind  have  successively  been  raised  from 
station  to  station,  by  the  unremitting  action  of  cultivation.  But, 
in  every  stage  and  condition,  it  is  original  force  which  elevates  the 
individual  above  his  age  and  country.  It  is  this  which  gives  him 
superiority  and  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  genius ; 
and  the  greatest  that  ever  lived  is  he  in  whom  the  greatest  number 
of  intellectual  instincts  has  been  the  most  completely  developed, 
and  the  most  duly  balanced. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  system  by  which  we  (phrenologists) 
pretend  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  and  cha- 
racter, and  to  overthrow  all  the  metaphysical  theories  yet  devised 
by  philosophers.  One  of  these  neologists  htis  communicated  to 
us  some  observations  of  his  own,  which,  though  not  in  print,  are 
here  imparted  to   the  reader.     He  says,  that  led  by  the  nature  of 
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his  studies  to  examine,  at  various  periods,  the  metaphysical  systems 
with  which  philosophy  has  swarmed  for  ages,  he  could  not  find  in 
them  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  facts  which  he  daily  wit- 
nessed in  real  life.  For  many  of  the  faculties  Avhich  metaphysi- 
cians enumerated,  he  could  see  no  foundation;  and  others  which 
they  did  not  even  mention,  he  fully  admitted  as  fundamental.  He 
ransacked  first  one  theory,  then  another,  then  combined  them  from 
the  time  of  Thales  the  Milesian,  who  taught  all  Greece  to  call 
the  soul  the  principle  of  life,  down  "  to  him  that  did  but  yester- 
day suspire ;"  and  all  he  learned  was,  that  he  had  learned,  and 
could  learn,  nothing  from  them,  because  they  knew  nothing. 
This  person,  however,  had  been  long  engaged  in  meditating  a 
work  upon  some  points  of  the  human  character,  and  finding  the 
doctrines  of  his  predecessors  so  different  from  what  his  observa- 
tions taught  him,  he  remained  at  variance  as  well  with  the  moderns 
as  with  the  ancients.  He  had  long  since  attended  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Dr.  Gall;  but  some  things  in  the  mental  philosophy 
of  this  master  were  unsatisfactory,  and  though  he  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  general  doctrine  of  the  relation  between  brain  and 
mind,  he  abandoned  the  study.  Brought  back  again  accidentally 
to  reconsider  it  in  the  state  to  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  has  advanced 
it,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  examine  its  metaphysics,  and  these 
he  found  so  conformable  to  the  ideas  which  he  himself  had  long 
held  to  be  the  most  rational,  that  he  gave  it  his  full  assent,  not 
upon  a  comparison  between  cerebral  and  mental  development, 
but  upon  its  fitness  to  elucidate  the  phenomena  of  human  charac- 
ter. If,  says  he,  ihe  table  of  the  simple  fundamental  faculties,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  be  weighed  merely  by  the  same  meta- 
physical principles  as  all  preceding  systems;  if  all  considerations 
between  brain  and  mind,  if  craniology,  be  utterly  abstracted  fiom 
it;  if  it  be  considered  (like  the  systems  of  Hobbes,  Mandeville, 
Paley,  Stewart,  Brown,  &c.  &c.)  an  a  priori  system,  conjectural, 
hypothetical,  imaginative,  it  will  be  found  to  explain  a  greater 
number  of  facts  than  ever  have  been  explained  since  the  days  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  great  ancestor  of  all  moral  philosophy,  down  to 
the  Edinburgh  Reviewer. 

Let  an  example  be  given  of  this: — There  is  unfortunately  one 
which  has  made  much  noise  in  the  world,  and  which  our  adver- 
saries have  brought  forward  to  overwhelm  us,  under  the  many 
weights  of  phrenological,  moral,  and  religious  perverseness.  It  is 
that  of  John  Thurtell,  executed  for  the  murder  of  Weare.  Our 
doctrine  has  been  reproached  with  finding,  in  this  head  of  the  as- 
sassin, a  large  development  of  benevolence,  and  thus  making  him 
out  to  be  a  harmless,  good-natured  person,  and  not  the  atrocious, 
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cool-blooded  niiudeior  who  could  brood  for  days  and  nights  over 
iniquity. 

Surely  the  persons  who  make  such  an  objection  as  this  must 
have  been  scared,  by  their  dread  of  phrenology,  out  of  all  they  ever 
knew  of  human  nature,  if  they  cannot  perceive  that  the  same  man 
does  at  one  moment  an  act  of  kindness,  and  at  another  an  act  of 
cruelty;  that  he  is  at  one  moment  just,  at  another  unjust.  What 
was  Augustus,  persecuting  and  proscribing,  and  Augustus  em- 
peror? \\  hat  was  Nero  a  stripling,  and  Nero  when  he  saw  the 
city  blazing?  What  is  every  man  whom  we  have  ever  known? 
Is  there  not  a  true,  but  connnon,  cant,  about  the  mingled  nature 
of  the  human  species,  about  the  gooil  and  evil  of  our  hearts,  which 
shows  the  inordinate  absurdity  of  such  a  remark,  and  might  dis- 
pense us  from  all  further  answer?  But  let  us  examine  facts,  and 
see,  not  from  his  head,  but  from  his  biography,  what  Thurtell 
was. 

Thurtell,  being  applied  to  in  behalf  of  a  friend  in  distress,  drew 
out  of  his  pocket  his  last  remaining  half-sovereign,  and  said"  Give 
him  the  half  of  this:  but  no — he  wants  it  more  than  I  do:  he  is 
sick;  give  it  him  all."  He  once  innocently  caused  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  friends,  and  shed  tears  of  tenderness  over  their  recon- 
ciliation. His  kindness  to  Hunt  excited  as  much  gratitude  as 
Hunt  was  capable  of  feeling.  His  affection  toward  all  his  family 
was  extreme,  and  his  attachment  to  his  friends  inviolable.  His 
general  character,  when  lieutenant  on  board  the  Adamant  in  the 
Leith  roads,  w  as  that  of  a  dashing,  thoughtless,  good-hearted  officer. 
Yet,  from  his  early  youth,  he  was  irascible,  and  what  was  called  a 
murderous  shot;  a  very  dare-devil,  a  kind  of  prize-tighter,  a  notori- 
ous liar,  a  dupe  of  all  his  gambling  associates;  and  he  became  a 
predetermined,  cold-blooded  murderer.  These  are  facts;  and  let 
us  now  put  different  systems  to  the  test,  by  attempting  to  explain 
them.  Unity  of  mind,  its  indivisibility  into  various  faculties,  feel- 
ings, and  propensities,  can  do  it  nearly  as  well  as  the  indivisibility 
of  the  solar  ray  can  explain  the  prismatic  spectrum  and  the  rain- 
bow. This  system  then  needs  not  much  examination,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  some  which  admit  a  plurality  of  faculties.  But 
which  of  these  must  be  preferred?  One  that  is  hypothetical,  or  one 
that  is  founded  on  fact?  All  are  subject  to  the  same  objection,  of 
admitting  contradictory  sentiments  in  man;  and  if  phrenology  falls 
by  this  objection,  all  the  rest  must  fall;  and  so  indeed  must  facts. 
Whatever  system  does  not  admit  a  sentiment,  or  a  combination  of 
sentiments,  to  account  for  Thurtell's  irascibility,  his  benevolence, 
his  pugnacity,  his  attachment,  his  lying,  his  firmness,  his  tender- 
ness, his  cruelty,  is  defective.    Let  those  who  have  leisure  examine 
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whether  phrenology  does  not  effect  this  more  completely  than  all 
the  others  put  together,  and  better  than  any  that  could  be  fabricated 
by  their  means.  In  truth,  no  metaphysics  but  those  of  phrenology 
could  account  for  the  apparent  contradictions  in  that  man's  mind; 
none  which  reject,  as  fundamental  principles  of  human  nature,  be- 
nevolence, combativeness,  attachment,  destructiveness,  secretive- 
ness,  firmness,  can  explain  the  facts  of  his  life  and  character.  If 
his  charitable,  generous  acts  be  not  totally  denied,  how  would  unity 
of  mind  reconcile  them  with  the  murder  he  committed?  But  our 
(phrenologists)  doctrine  says,  he  had  large  benevolence,  and  this 
was  sometimes  very  active;  he  had  large  combativeness,  large  de- 
structiveness, and  when  circumstances  roused  these  into  action, 
they  were  the  more  imperious,  because  they  were  aided  by  a  strong 
development  of  all  the  inferior  propensities,  while  the  superior 
faculties  were  too  weakly  developed  to  counteract  or  counsel 
them.  The  cerebral  organization  of  Thurtell,  compared  with  his 
lite,  testifies  as  strongly  in  favour  of  phrenology  as  facts  can  do; 
and  if  the  world  had  been  told  by  any  other  tongue  but  that  of  our 
science,  that  he,  or  any  other  murderer,  had  often  done  kind  ac- 
tions, the  thing  would  have  appeared  quite  simple,  quite  in  con- 
formity with  daily  observations.  But  the  subterfuges  which  men 
take  to  evade  conviction,  when  they  are  resolved  that  they  will  not 
be  convinced,  are  wonderful. 

One  often  hears  of  contradictions  in  character;  and  often,  too, 
it  is  said,  that  those  contradictions  are  only  apparent,  because  we 
have  not  the  key  of  the  character  in  which  they  seem  to  be. 
Now,  the  general  key,  which  effaces  all  contradictions  from  every 
moral  manifestation,  is  phrenology.  Actions,  as  opposite  as 
cruelty  and  benevolence,  appear  to  us  (phrenologists)  as  natural,  as 
easily  accounted  for  as  that  a  man  should  one  day  calculate  by 
means  of  his  organ  of  number,  and  the  next  day  paint  by  means 
of  his  organ  of  colour. 

Although,  tried  by  this  test,  the  metaphysics  of  phrenology  pre- 
tend to  greater  validity  than  all  other  systems,  yet  it  is  not  thus 
that  we — its  votaries — maintain  it,  but  by  the  relation  of  cerebral 
development  to  mental  manifestations.  It  is  upon  facts  confirming 
this  relation  that  we  proceed,  and  the  number  which  we  have  col- 
lected exceeds  all  belief.  The  collection  of  Dr.  Gall,  that  of  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  of  Mr.  Deville,  whose  zeal  and  activity  in  promoting 
the  practical  part  of  the  science  cannot  be  sufficiently  com- 
mended ;  those  of  the  Phrenological  Societies  of  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  many  other  places,  contain  many  thousands  of  facts 
which  are  incontrovertible.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
phrenologist  to  enregister  all  living  examples,  but  we  build 
our  pretensions  upon  every  age  of  the  world,  and  call  not  only 
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luodonis,  but  aiuicnts  tci  our  aid.     As  this  is  one  of  the  most  cu- 
rious parts  of  our  prttensions,  it  must  he  hriellv  noticed. 

Every  head  w  hich  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity  is 
in  as  exact  cont'ormity  with  our  doctrine,  as  if  we  ourselves  had 
nioukled  it  for  our  own  purposes,  'i'he  bad  Uonian  emperors, 
Cahguhi,  Nero,  Caracalhi,liave  the  rejiions  where  tlie  inferior  fa- 
culties reside  very  much  developed;  while  the  anta;;onist  faculties 
are  small.  The  Antonines  have  heads  that  would  do  honour  to 
any  man.  Vitollius  is  a  mass  of  sensuality,  deprived  of  all  eleva- 
tion. The  Roman  gladiator  most  powerful  in  the  basilary  region, 
has  a  narrow  and  contracted  forehead,  where  little  reason  could 
reside.  In  Homer,  the  development  of  ideality  is  immense,  and 
still  greater  perhaps  in  the  rapturous  Pindar.  In  Demosthenes 
there  is  a  line  show  of  the  superior  facidties,  but  the  organ  of  lan- 
guage is  not  the  most  prominent,  neither  were  the  natural  com- 
mand and  tlow  of  words  the  characteristics  of  his  eloquence.  His 
desire  of  gain,  too,  is  largely  developed.  The  head  of  Socrates 
is  such  as  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  would  model  to  demonstrate 
the  organ  of  marvellousness,  and  a  mind  of  visions;  and  so  is  a 
head,  more  modern,  that  of  Torquato  Tasso.  The  head  of  Zeno 
is  that  of  a  profound  and  moral  thinker,  as  he  was.  That  of  Se- 
neca has  much  bad,  but  more  good;  so  balanced,  that  a  struggle 
between  them  will  be  necessary,  but  the  latter  will  generally  pre- 
vail. The  head  of  Cicero,  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other, 
has  more  language  than  Demosthenes,  with  large  reflecting  facul- 
ties— vanity,  the  desire  of  gain  and  of  fame,  and  cautiousness 
great,  with  little  hope  and  little  courage.  In  short,  the  examples 
of  antique  statues  in  our  favour  are  innumerable.  Now,  either 
these  heads  are  genuine  casts,  or  they  are  not.  If  casts,  their  per- 
fect coincidence  with  the  respective  characters  most  phrenologi- 
cally  proclaims,  what  all  men  indeed  have  long  since  known,  that 
nature  has  acted  in  all  ages  by  imnmtable  laws.  If  they  are  not 
casts,  but  ideal  heads,  then  the  ancients  had  observed  the  fact, 
that  a  certain  form  of  head  regularly  accompanied  such  a  power 
of  mind ;  and  their  sculptors,  without  accomiting  for  it,  registered 
it  in  their  works. 

13ut  the  heads  of  Venus  and  Jupiter  necessarily  are  ideal.  Now, 
the  head  of  the  Venus  de  Medici — supposed,  indeed,  to  be  a 
modern  addition  to  the  original  mutilated  statue — is,  like  that  of 
many  a  belle,  too  small  to  contain  much  mind,  but  sufficient,  per- 
haps, for  the  goddess  of  beauty.  The  front  of  Jove  is  exactly 
what  we  would  give  to  the  creator  of  the  world — locality,  space, 
immense ;  form,  size,  weight,  colour,  order,  number,  phenomena, 
very  large;  with  prodigious  retiecting  faculties.  One  single  fa- 
culty, indeed,  is  small,  and  that  was  the  least  necessary  of  all  to 
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the  maker  of  the  world — wit.  The  occupation  of  shaking  the 
earth,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  out  of  chaos,  certainly  was  not 
one  which  could  excite  the  creator  to  crack  jokes ;  yet  it  seems 
he  could  rally  his  consort — whom,  by-the-by,  her  ox-eyes  must 
have  made  insufferably  verbose — when  she  read  him  one  of  her 
long  curtain-lectures.  The  ancients  were  at  least  as  good  seers, 
as  good  observers,  as  the  moderns,  though  they  but  ill  accounted 
for  the  phenomena  which  they  perceived. 

It  is  with  hosts  of  alleged  facts  that  we  (phrenologists)  have 
taken  the  field ;  and  the  way  to  beat  us  out  of  it  is  evident :  it  is 
to  bring  a  very  small  number  of  counter-facts  to  overthrow  our 
fabric.  A  very  small  number  indeed  would  be  sufficient;  for  the 
arch  which  is  built  of  many  stones  falls  when  but  two  or  three  are 
removed.  This  is  the  method  which  anti-phrenologists  should 
long  since  have  tried,  instead  of  abuse, — of  allowing  themselves 
to  become  irritated,  or  endeavouring  to  outface  us  by  ridicule  or 
anathema.  Not  scorn  or  irony,  not  force  or  tyranny,  can  smother 
truth  in  the  nineteenth  century;  for  even  in  the  seventeenth,  the 
prisons  of  the  Inquisition,  though  they  could  silence  Galileo, 
could  not  restore  to  the  sun  the  supposed  motion  which  this  phi- 
losopher had  destroyed.  But  we  are  men  of  good  composition; 
and  since  so  many  persons  are  desirous  of  becoming  our  extermi- 
nators, and  of  sharing  in  the  glory  of  dispelling  error,  we  will  put 
into  their  hands  the  only  weapons  by  which  they  can  hope  to  suc- 
ceed; and  instruct  them  in  the  marches  and  the  countermarches 
by  which  they  may  the  most  vigorously  assail  us.  To  this  end  we 
must  begin  by  telling  them  that  smiles,  sneers,  contempt,  fall 
from  us,  like  drops  of  pelting  rain  from  an  armour  of  oiled  silk, 
and  the  shafts  of  authority  would  lose  their  points  upon  our  har- 
dened corslets.  We  must  be  out-facted; — such  a  number  of  well- 
ascertained  truths  must  be  brought  against  us,  as,  in  all  fair  pro- 
portion to  human  certainty,  may  overbalance  our  observations ; 
and  these  truths  must  rest  upon  such  evidence  as  a  jury  of  un- 
biassed experts  would  allow  to  be  fair  and  admissible. 

It  is  not  every  person  who  has  studied,  or  who  has  leisure  and 
disposition  to  study,  the  forms  of  heads  and  their  coincidence  with 
mind;  and  we  do  not  think  it  presumptuous  to  request  all  such  to 
hold  their  tongues.  But  let  any  man  or  woman  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, endowed  with  average  mental  powers,  purchase  (for  about 
five  shillings)  one  of  the  casts  on  which  the  organs  are  marked, 
and  let  him  thereon  assiduously  study  the  topography  of  the  head, 
until  he  can  lay  his  finger  on  the  place  of  each  organ,  as  surely  as 
upon  the  islands  of  Sumatra  or  Borneo  on  the  terrestrial  sphere. 
Let  him  then  divide  the  head  by  imaginary  lines,  as  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim has  done  in  his  "  Phrenology  in  connexion  with  the  study 
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of  Physiop;n(iiny,"'  into  four  regions;  first,  bv  a  lino  drawn  from 
the  oar  (tlio  nioatns  anditorius  oxternns)  to  tho  point  wlioro  the 
frontal  and  tho  sagittal  sutures  nnite,- — into  an  anterior,  the  frontal, 
and  a  posterior,  tho  t)coipit;d  region;  secondly,  by  another  line 
crossing  this,  and  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  to  the 
point  whore  the  parietal  and  the  occipital  hones  unite  into  an  in- 
ferior or  basilary,  and  a  superior  or  sincipital  region.  Let  him 
study  the  organs,  and  their  import,  which  are  situated  in  each  of 
these  districts,  and  know  in  which  of  them  the  inferior  propensi- 
ties, the  higher  sentiments,  the  perceptive,  the  rcHective  faculties 
reside.  Let  him,  thus  accoutred,  sally  forth  to  obsei-vatiou,  and 
slily  cast  his  eye  on  all  the  heads  he  meets;  not  yet  to  examine 
their  organs  and  faculties,  but  to  reconnoitre  the  general  shapes  of 
heads,  to  ascertain  whether  there  really  is  so  nuich  difterence  as 
we  assert,  and  to  obtain  terms  of  comparison  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  various  regions.  When  his  tact  has  been 
exercised  upon  these  general  points,  he  may  give  a  glance  at  the 
particular  organs;  but  let  him  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  verify  their  re- 
lation to  the  character  of  the  individual.  He  must  begin  with  the 
larger  organs, — with  those  which  occupy  the  most  room  on  the 
head,  and  consequently  modify  its  shape  the  most — as  cautious- 
ness, for  instance ;  and  when  he  has  fully  learned  to  appreciate 
the  size  of  these,  he  may  proceed  to  the  smaller  organs,  ending 
with  those  of  which  no  less  than  five  are  situated  in  the  ciliary 
ridge.  When  his  eye  is  well  exercised,  and  his  tact  thoroughly 
formed,  he  may  begin  to  apply  his  knowledge.  He  must  lay  his 
friends  and  intimates — the  persons  with  whose  characters  and 
talents  he  is  the  best  acquainted — under  contribution,  and  scan 
their  foreheads  with  his  eye,  or,  better  still,  lay  his  hand,  widely  ex- 
tended, on  their  sinciput,  embracing  all  the  organs  of  that  region 
in  one  grasp,  and  afterwards  pass  it  down  upon  the  occiput  and 
the  basilary  region.  His  friends,  indeed,  may  not  be  very  sincere 
upon  all  points  of  their  characters,  and  many  inaccuracies  in  the 
current  ifleas  and  current  language  of  society  will  be  embarras- 
sing, but  the  observer  must  supply  the  deficiency;  and,  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance,  he  will  find  many  whose  talents — as 
music,  drawing,  calculation,  manual  dexterity,  &c. — or  whose 
avarice,  benevolence,  cruelty,  timidity,  or  courage,  are  too  well 
defined  to  admit  of  denial.  The  examination  of  the  heads  of 
children,  too,  will  do  much  to  confirm  or  refute  our  doctrine  ; 
for  parents  avow  many  things  of  them  which  they  would  not  say 
of  themselves ;  and  boys  and  girls  tell  tales  of  each  other,  which 
are  often  just  keys  to  character.  Visiting  schools,  then,  if  our 
antagonists  have  it  in  their  power,  and  prisons,  if  that  be  not 
repugnant,  will  give  them  boundless  means  to  refute  us;  and 
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they  will  be  much  assisted  by  having  access  to  the  collections  of 
phrenological  societies  now  largely  diffused  over  the  kingdom — 
those  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  and  of  Mr.  Deville,  in  London,  and  to 
Mr.  O'Neil's,  in  Edinburgh,*  &c.  As  they  advance  in  know- 
ledge, and  become  experienced,  opportunities  will  multiply 
around  them.  Public  meetings  will  rejoice  them  ;  private  as- 
semblies will  gladden  their  hearts:  in  ball-rooms  they  will  look 
for  brains — in  churches  for  devotion;  in  Westrninster-hall  for  jus- 
tice; in  the  navy  and  the  army  for  courage;  and  if  they  find  them 
not,  we  avow  ourselves  defeated.  And  if  we  are  defeated,  may 
our  enemies,  when  they  stand  exulting  over  our  crushed  and  pros- 
trate organs,  inherit  from  us  the  only  boon  we  have  to  bequeath 
to  them — a  delight  unknown  to  all  but  phrenologists — the  rap- 
tures which  a  bald-head — once  the  field  of  our  glories,  now  of 
theirs — inspires  !  and  curse  the  pernicious  age  of  the  Grand  Mo- 
narch who  buried  craniology  in  periwigs ! 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  tell  our  adversaries,  that  this  precious 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day;  neither  do  we  know  of 
any  science  that  can.  To  estimate  the  mere  size  of  an  organ  of 
a  head,  may  not  be  very  difficult,  though  even  that  requires  some 
practice;  but  to  appreciate  the  entire  development  of  the  brain, 
in  all  its  parts, — their  proportions,  their  relation  to  each  other, 
their  combinations,  requires  time  and  exercise.  The  tact  must  be 
formed,  and  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  shapes,  general  and  par- 
ticular, which  compose  such  and  such  a  character,  and  give  this 
or  that  talent,  must  be  acquired.  They  among  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  see  Dr.  Spurzheim  exercise  his  art  in  a  nu- 
merous assembly  of  subjects,  to  witness  the  promptness  as  well 
as  the  certainty  of  his  judgments,  would  be  inclined  to  attribute  it 
to  supernatural  agency.  The  writer  of  this  article  lately  saw  him, 
in  a  school  of  fifty-eight  boys,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  ever  be- 
held till  that  moment,  run  his  eye  rapidly  over  every  head,  touch 
some  which  appeared  to  possess  eminently  any  defect  or  quality, 
and,  in  less  than  an  hour,  deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  most  re- 
markable subjects — for  good  or  for  bad,  without  committing  a 
single  mistake;  for  all  his  opinions  coincided  most  accurately 
with  the  testimony  of  the  masters,  to  whom  the  scholars  were 
well  known.  The  same  trial  was  made,  the  same  day,  and  with 
the  same  success,  in  a  school  of  thirty-four  girls,  and  gave  mira- 
culous evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine.  A  course  of  prac- 
tical— if  we  may  so  call  them,  of  clinical  lectures,  as  a  compli- 

*  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  persons  who  possess  collections  would  add  to 
them  the  heads  of  animals.  Comparative  phrenology  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  amusin"  branches  of  the  science. 
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niont  to  phrenological  study,  has  long  been  desired,  to  form 
prartiral  stmionts:  and  Dr.  Spurzheiin  now  delivers  such  courses 
ill  London,  lor  the  further  instruction  of  tliose  who  already  pos- 
sess the  rudiments  of  the  science.  In  this  he  analyzes  known 
heads;  compares  their  cerebral  development  with  their  mental 
manifestations ;  discusses  the  reasons  why,  according  to  their  or- 
ganizations, they  evinced  such  a  talent,  such  a  tendency ;  and 
explains  the  combinations — for  in  them  reside  the  pidi  and  mar- 
row of  the  science — the  final  consequence  of  which  is  the  general 
assemblage  of  (inalities  called  character.  Such  a  course  as  this 
he  never  thought  of  in  France,  for  the  attempt  would  have  been 
vain. 

By  all  these  helps,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  observations  will  be 
multij)lieil,  that  tiie  science  will  be  diffused,  and  its  truth  ascer- 
tained; and  the  public  opinion  of  England  is  of  much  more  value 
than  the  decisions  of  learned  bodies  in  any  other  country.  Some 
say  that  phrenology  should  be  handed  over  to  one  class  of  men, 
some  to  another ;  and  physicians  have  been  named  as  the  most  fit 
persons  to  determine  the  question.  But  we  cannot  see  what 
requisites  tiiey  possess  more  than  other  men,  unless  they  are  at 
the  same  time,  what  does  not  necessarily  follow,  good  moral  ob- 
servers. The  requisites  for  a  practical  phrenologist  are,  the 
power  of  appreciating  size  and  forn),  accompanied  by  a  talent  for 
estimating  moral  phenomena.  Now  these  medicine  does  not 
bestow;  neither  does  the  study  of  theology,  of  the  legnm  le- 
gumrjuc,  or  the  study  of  anything  but  of  themselves,  bestow  them  : 
and  all  we  request  is,  that  phrenology  may  not  be  sentenced  to 
annihilation  by  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject.  This 
prayer,  we  trust,  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  those  which 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  chemists,  nay,  which  shoemakers, 
would  proffer. 

A\  e  (phrenologists)  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  motives  which 
militate  against  us,  and  the  adoption  of  our  doctrines.  Every 
thing  new  is,  and  ought  to  be,  received  with  caution;  but  how 
much  more  caution  than  usual  must  be  used  before  men  who  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  the  brain  to  be  useless  can 
admit  that  a  spherical  excrescence  like  the  head  is  that  which 
makes  them  think  and  feel.  And  all  this,  too,  comes  from  a 
German  :  a  man,  who  was  obliged  to  learn  English,  presumes  to 
teach  Englishmen  why  and  how  they  are  the  greatest  nation  on  the 
globe.  This  is  too  nmch ;  and  we  are  too  wise,  say  some,  to 
believe  the  Doctor.  We  have  an  un-take-in-able  sagacity  which 
will  not  be  his  dupe:  we  are  too  much  upon  our  guard  even  to 
listen  to  him.     Others,  again,  are  ashamed  to  own  their  convic- 
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tion ;  and  very  sensible  men  are  known  to  be  phrenologists,  yet 
who  are  afraid  to  declare  themselves  openly,  as  long  as  ridicule 
dares  point  his  waggish  finger  at  their  approbativeness.  One 
word  to  quiet  the  self-love  of  those  who  fear  to  commit  their  sa- 
gacity in  this  trial.  Sagacity  does  not  consist  either  in  doubting 
or  in  believing:  as  much,  or  as  little  of  it  may  be  shown  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other.  Sagacity  is  proved  by  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood.  Now,  the  first  step  to  this  is  inquiry;  and  this 
step,  unlike  that  which  St.  Denis  made  with  his  head  in  his  hand 
— cest  le  premier  pas  qui  coute — is  the  easiest  of  all.  This  is 
the  step  which  we  (.phrenologists)  invite  our  foes  to  make,  giving 
them  up  entirely  to  their  own  wisdom  to  make  the  last,  assuring 
tliem  that  the  true  test  of  sagacity  is  truth. 

i\nother  calamity  is,  that  phrenology  has  not  been  protected 
by  the  fashionables  in  science ;  and  that  its  chief  supporters  have 
been  among  the  lower  ranks  of  the  learned.  We  really  do  not 
understand  what  fashion  is  in  science ;  neither  do  we  conceive 
how  truth  is  to  be  chosen  as  apetile-maitresse  chooses  her  gown, 
or  a  dandy  his  mustachios.  If  persons  of  fashion  will  not  believe 
in  phrenology,  so  much  the  worse  for  them ;  phrenology  can  do 
without  them.  If  fashion  and  respectability  be  the  same  thing 
however,  the  University  of  Cambridge  may  count  for  something, 
and  save  the  blushes  of  many  who  now  fear  to  be  called  quizzes 
by  avowing  their  conviction. 

The  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  mental  doctrines  cer- 
tainly requires  some  force  of  mind ;  and  the  change  is  great  from 
one  metaphysical  catalogue  to  the  other.  It  reminds  us  of  a  re- 
volution which,  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  took  place  in  the 
chemical  sciences,  when  the  pneumatic  doctrines  were  first  pub- 
lished. The  Aristotelians,  the  Cartesians,  the  Stahlians  of  an- 
cient days,  were  the  many-coloured  metaphysicians  of  former 
schools; — fire,  air,  earth,  water,  were  perception,  memory,  judg- 
ment, imagination ;  and  phlogiston  was  the  soul.  Long  had 
these  elements  continued  to  furnish  out  the  material  world,  when 
a  simple  appeal  to  weight  and  measure  put  them  all  to  flight. 
Long  had  hypothetic  principles  explained  every  phenomenon  of 
mind,  when  experiment  and  observation  proved  their  non-exist- 
ence. The  Stahlians,  who  long  had  reigned  unmolested,  shud- 
dered when  they  heard  of  oxygen;  and  would  rather  that  the 
ocean  had  swallowed  them  up,  than  have  seen  one  drop  of  water 
decomposed.  Athanors  waxed  dim,  caput-mortuums  looked 
aghast,  as  phlogiston  took  its  nether  flight,  and  hydrogen  lorded 
it  over  metallic  resurrections.  Even  so  do  Lockeites  and  Reid- 
ites  now  grow  pale,  when  any  one  of  the  thirty-five  innate  facul- 
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lies  is  named,  ami  wlion  the  olcmciit  of  general  memory  bows  be- 
fore the  powers  whieh  have  rent  its  empire  into  fourteen  sad 
(lependaneies.  It  is  not  that  the  names  of  Stahl  and  Loeke  are 
not  venerable  in  science,  but,  fact  versus  man,  man  must  be  non- 
suited. 

Tile  reasons,  too,  why  error  so  long  j)revaile(l  in  both  these 
sciences,  are  not  without  analt)gy  to  each  other ;  and  they  who 
have  examined  both  sides  of  both  questions,  and  have  fmally  been 
guided  bv  experiment,  find  in  them  much  subject  of  reHection 
upon  the  general  march  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  Stahlian 
doctrine,  the  increase  of  weight  in  metallic  oxides  was  entirely 
overlooked,  as  was  their  loss  of  weight  upon  revivification ;  and 
phlogiston  was  a  body  endowed  with  positive  levity,  one  which 
took  away  from  the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance  with  which 
it  was  combined,  yet  augmented  its  specific  gravity.  No  account 
either  was  taktMi  of  the  volatile  products  of  an  operation,  of  those 
which,  when  not  allowed  to  escape,  burst  every  vessel  which 
would  confine  them.  Not  much  more  than  half  a  century  ago, 
the  art  of  perforating  air-tight  bolt-heads  was  taught  in  chemical 
lectures;  that  is  to  say,  the  means  of  perpetuating  ignorance; 
but  the  art  of  making  impermeable  lutes  succeeded  to  it.  AH 
that  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  errors  of  Stahlisni  was,  to 
weigh  a  metal  and  its  oxide  ;  to  collect  the  aeriform  products, 
and  to  examine  them;  to  see  that  combustion  could  not  take 
place  without  oxygen.  These  observations  were  made  at  length, 
and  the  science  changed  its  whole  hypothesis.  All  that  was  want- 
ing to  create  phrenology,  was,  to  know  that  all  in  metaphysics 
was  conjecture;  that  not  a  single  fact  existed  to  prove  that  per- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  were  simple  fundamental  faculties, 
but  many  to  prove  that  they  were  not;  that  the  various  systems 
which  had  succeeded  each  other  explained  nothing;  and  that  all 
we  knew  about  the  brain  was,  how  to  slice  it.  What  future  pro- 
gress and  vicissitudes  remain  to  each  of  these  sciences  we  shall 
not  determine,  for  they  are  beyond  our  speculations.  Chemistry 
embraces  the  most  subtle  properties  of  nature ;  but  is  not  the 
mind  of  man  a  universe,  and  are  not  its  relations  infinite  ?  Far 
greater,  in  our  opinions,  are  the  dependancies  of  human  feeling 
and  reason,  of  passion  and  intellect,  than  those  which  elaborate 
matter,  or  guide  the  world  through  space. 

The  facts  adduced  in  favour  of  our  science  rest  principally  on 
the  authorities  of  its  great  founders,  and  it  is  but  fair  that  the 
objections  should  be  brought  forward  by  men  whose  endowments 
bear  some  proportion  to  theirs ;  oi  else  that  they  be  supported  by 
an  adequate    number  of  competent   witnesses.      Although    the 
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Edinburgh  Reviewer  could  collect  no  information  from  the 
volumes  of  Dr.  Gall,  yet  we  (phrenologists)  look  upon  them  to 
be  as  extraordinary,  in  point  of  erudition,  new  facts,  and  new 
observations,  as  any  that  have  honoured  the  present  age ;  and  Dr. 
Spurzheim  has  shown,  in  all  his  writings,  a  mind  far  above  the 
common  level  of  observing  moralists  and  philosophers.  These 
two  men  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  overturn  their  doctrines  by  the  hasty  conclusions  of  a 
tyro.  We  do  not,  indeed,  require  so  long  and  severe  an  appren- 
ticeship in  our  opponents,  as  the  masters  of  the  science  have  un- 
dergone ;  but  we  exact  a  fair  and  honest  competition. 

One  claim  we  must  make  in  favour  of  our  science,  and  this 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  branches  of  physiology  which  have 
been  cultivated  to  this  day, — it  has  cost  no  blood  :  not  a  single 
act  of  cruelty  has  dishonoured  it;  while  Messrs.  Majendie, 
Flourens  and  others,  have  been  torturing  animals,  to  teach  their 
pupils  but  little,  and  repeating  their  tortures,  to  learn  that  little 
over  and  over  again,  our  masters  have  not  mutilated  a  single 
insect  while  alive,  or  shortened  the  existence  of  a  single  being,  to 
have  its  brain  a  few  days  sooner  under  their  scalpel.  Yet  phre- 
nologists might  feel  as  much  interest  in  scraping  away  a  piece  of 
cautiousness,  and  then  observing  how  dauntless  the  animal  would 
become ;  or  of  excavating  an  organ  of  locality,  to  make  him  lose 
his  way,  as  any  physiological  butcher  could  do :  or  they  might 
be  as  curious  as  Vesalius  was  to  take  a  peep  into  the  living 
organs  of  some  human  subject.  But  they  have  abstained  from 
every  act  of  cruelty,  and  shown  that  anatomy  and  physiology 
may  receive  some  of  its  best  additions  without  becoming  inhu- 
man. 

"  The  bantling  which  but  a  few  years  since  we  ushered  into 
the  world,"  say  the  phrenologists,  "  is  now  become  a  giant ;  and 
as  well  might  you  attempt  to  smother  him  as  to  entangle  a  lion 
in  the  gossamer,  or  drown  him  in  the  morning  dew."  "  Your 
giant,"  say  the  anti-phrenologists,  "  is  a  butterfly :  to-day  he 
roams  on  gilded  wing,  to-morrow  he  will  show  his  hideousness 
and  be  forgotten." 

Dixit  the  phrenologist.  Dixit  the  anti-phrenologist.  And 
now  the  Foreign  Quarterly  resumes  its  wonted  we,  to  repeat  our 
assurances  to  our  readers,  that  not  one  word  of  what  precedes  has 
been  said  by  us,  but  by  the  advocates  of  the  contending  parties. 
Fiat  justitia. 
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Li  \  OHIO.  I82'2. 
AVhf.N"  \vo  consider  how  little  affinity  appears  to  exist  between 
the  church  and  the  stage,  nay  with  wliat  abliorrent  reprobation 
sucli  ilevotees  as  profess  any  degree  of  austerity  regard  the  de- 
licious, though  hillierto  unexplained,  emotions,  and  wilful  illusion 
created  by  tlie  union  of  the  powers  of  the  poet  and  the  actor,  we 
cannot  but  deem  it  a  whimsical  anomaly  that  the  theatre, wherever 
we  are  acquainted  with  its  origin,  should  have  uniformly  arisen 
amidst,  and  from,  religious  ceremonies.  Choral  hymns  sung  at 
the  sacrifices  oftered  to  Bacchus,  may  not  indeed  seem  altogether 
inappropriate  jiarents  for  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  whatever 
we  may  say  of  their  relation  to  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  But 
vhen  we  think  of  the  severely  pure  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
having,  ever  so  remotely,  given  birth  to  the  licentious  ribaldry 
that  has  at  times  disgraced  the  scenic  pleasures  of,  we  believe, 
all  nations,  we  are  actually  confounded  by  the  apparent  impossi- 
bility of  what  we  nevertheless  know  to  be  matter  of  fact.  We 
have,  however,  no  present  intention  of  investigating  this  strange 
incongruity  ;  our  business  being  with  a  theatre  which,  forming  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  sprang  more  from  imitation  of  the 
admired  and  admirable  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  than  from 
the  mysteries  and  moralities  presented  by  ecclesiastical  confrater- 
nities, in  honor  of  the  different  festivals  of  the  Christian  church. 
In  Italy,  the  nurse  rather  than  the  mother  of  the  arts,  literature 
has  never,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  been  a  spontaneous 
growth.  The  orators  and  the  poets,  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic,  of 
ancient  Rome,  were  the  disciples  and  copyists  of  the  conquered 
Greeks;  and  at  the  epoch  of  the  revival  of  letters,  the  younger 
sons  of  the  fair,  and  then  flourishing  Ausonian  peninsula,  became 
in  like  manner  disciples  and  copyists  of  their  renowned  elder 
brethren. 

Owing  to  this  difference  of  origin,  the  regular  drama  did  not, 
in  Italy,  as  in  other  countries,  bear  from  its  earliest  infancy  the 
strong,  and  always  interesting  stamp  of  natioiiality.  It  had  no- 
thing of  the  raciness  which  distinguishes  the  natural  produce  of 
every  soil.  Coldly  and  dully  imitative,  it  seems  to  have  been 
equally  uncongenial  to  author,  actor,  and  audience.  Hence  it 
was,  that  unfostered  by  public  favour,  it  improved  but  slowly,  if 
at  all,  whilst  the  genius  of  the  clime  burst  forth  in  other  forms. 
One  of  these  forms  is  the  opera  ;  but  in  those  splendid  exhibitions, 
the  poet's  part  is  held  so  subordinate  to  the  musical  composer's, 
that  notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  beauties  of  Metastasio,  we 
name  the  opera  only  to  observe  how  detrimental  its  unbounded 
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popularity  must  have  proved  to  the  legitimate  drama.  Of  an- 
other of  these  forms,  a  species  of  comedy,  original  and  national 
as  heart  can  wish,  but  little  calculated  either  to  exalt  the  talent 
and  reputation  of  the  class  of  comic  writers,  or  to  cultivate  a 
chastened  dramatic  taste,  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to 
speak ;  our  intention  being  to  preface  our  review  of  Nota's  Co- 
medies, with  a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  earlier  Teatro  Comko 
of  Italy. 

Ariosto's  are  amongst  the  oldest  Italian  comedies  that  have 
fallen  in  our  way,  and  cruelly  indeed  do  they  disappoint  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  Orlando  Fiirioso.  They  in  fact  possess  no  beauties 
capable  of  affording  any  sort  of  compensation  for  their  intolera- 
ble grossness.  In  fable  and  conduct  they  are  mere  copies  of 
Latin  models.  Their  plots,  like  those  of  Terence,  mainly  turn 
upon  the  difficulty  experienced  by  youths,  whom  parsimonious 
fathers  keep  short  of  cash,  in  finding  means  to  purchase  some 
beautiful  slave-girl,  profitably  employed,  meanwhile,  by  her 
trading  owner  as  a  courtezan.  And  this  object  of — we  will  not 
say  love,  but — all  the  intrigues  of  the  play,  frequently  remains 
behind  the  scene  throughout  the  five  acts.  In  comedies  of  a 
somewhat  later  date,  the  fable  so  far  approximates  towards  those 
of  other  modern  theatres,  that  law  ful  wedlock  with  a  virtuous  and 
%vell-born  maiden  is  the  end  in  view :  but  in  these  likewise,  the 
heroine — if  the  term  be  applicable  to  an  unknown  damsel — is 
kept  so  completely  in  the  back-ground,  as  in  some  instances  not 
even  to  appear  in  the  dramatis  persona  of  plays  deriving  their  title 
from  her  name;  and  in  others,  where  we  are  indulged  with  a 
glimpse  of  her  in  whose  fortunes  we  are  expected  to  take  an  in- 
terest, it  is  but  a  glimpse,  at  a  door  or  window,  or  during  a 
transient  flitting  across  the  stage  at  the  denouement. 

Macchiavelli's  comedies  are  far  more  dramatic,  and  replete 
with  drollery;  they  bear  indeed  the  decided  impress  of  a  master's 
hand.  This  able,  and  in  our  opinion,  calumniated  statesman 
first  taught  his  countrymen  to  emulate  the  spirit,  instead  of  copy- 
ing the  letter  of  classic  dramatists  ;  to  depict  and  satirize  con- 
temporaneous, instead  of  obsolete  manners  and  vices.  But  his 
plays  neither  develope  a  story  that  can  excite  anxious  curiosity, 
nor  display  characters  that  can  awaken  sympathy.  The  main 
drift  of  the  plot  is  the  deceiving  a  jealous  husband,  in  order  to 
effect  an  interview  between  his  guilty  wife  and  her  libertine  par- 
amour. The  extravagant  absurdity  of  the  means  employed,  and 
the  imbecile  credulity  of  the  conjugal  dupe  of  preposterous  stra- 
tagems, constitute  the  chief  source  of  the  comic  humour,  or  rather 
of  the  broad  farcical  buftbonery  in  which  the  Italian  delights. 
Notwithstanding  the  immorality  and   indecency  of  these  pieces, 
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which  wholly  unfit  them  for  <iciieral  perusal,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  the  siijicrior  school  thus  introduced  would  have 
riourished,  siradually  acipiiriug  interest  and  purity,  as  the  progress 
ot  refinement  demanded  such  improvements.  But  of  the  nu- 
merous authors  who  followed  in  JMacchiavelli's  track,  none, 
with  the  exception  we  believe  of  I'l/nico  Aretino,  have  left  aught 
deserving  notice ;  and  the  school  itself  seems  to  have  sunk  before 
the  singular  rival  we  are  now  to  describe. 

The  species  of  comedy  already  alluded  to  as  peculiar  to  Italy, 
and  long  the  sole  pretender  to  the  epithet  uulioiictl,  is  that  known 
by  the  name  of  Commcdie  deW  Arte.  One  essential  characteris- 
tic of  these  plays  is,  that  oidy  the  story  ami  its  conduct  appertain 
to  the  poet,  the  dialogue  being  intrusted  wholly  to  the  care  of  im- 
provvkatori  actors.  The  English  reader  will  probably  inquire  to 
which  department  belongs  the  conception  of  the  various  charac- 
ters, whose  adventures  are  to  connnand  the  eager  interest  of  a 
sympathizing  audience.  The  answer  is,  to  neither.  The  charac- 
ters are  determined  by  long-established  custom;  and  the  sole  va- 
riety required  to  diversify  the  numerous  comedies,  represented  in 
all  the  equally  numerous  states  into  which  the  country  was 
divided,  was  sought,  in  addition  to  the  constant  novelty  of  the 
jests,  in  the  nu^thods  employed  by  the  self-same  parents,  rivals, 
and  menial  conlitlants,  to  thwart  or  to  promote  the  loves  of  the 
self-same  Lelios  and  llosauras.  The  four  principal  personages, 
denominated  le  mascliere,  the  masks,  are  Pantaloon,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  a  Bolognese  doctor  of  laws,  and  two  Bergamese  ser- 
vants, Brighella  and  Arlecchino;  the  first,  the  father  of  the 
French  Scapiu,  himself  probably  a  descendant  from  the  classical 
intriguing  slave ;  the  second  a  whimsical  compound  of  simplicity, 
amounting  to  niaiserie,  and  of  waggery.  Add  to  these  inunutable 
personages  a  couple  of  sons,  one  profligate  and  one  virtuous,  a 
couple  of  daughters  of  similarly  dissimilar  dispositions,  and  a 
pert,  intriguing  chambermaid,  and  we  have  nearly  the  whole 
dramatis  persona,  of  these  unwritten  plays ;  which,  as  far  as  the 
author  is  concerned,  bear  more  analogy  to  our  pantomime,  than 
to  any  other  familiar  drama.  Indeed  considering  the  names  of 
the  indispensable  characters  in  these  last  marvellous  and  mute 
entertainments,  we  incline  to  regard  them  as  the  degenerate  off- 
spring of  the  Commedie  deW  Arte,  from  which  they  differ  chiefly 
by  relying  for  their  principal  attractions  upon  the  machinist  and 
scene-painter,  and  requiring  from  the  performers  agility  instead  of 
that  extraordinary  species  of  talent,  the  need  of  which  must,  it 
might  be  suj)posed,  have  rendered  a  play  a  very  rare  amusement. 
But  either  the  improvvisatore  talent  actually  is  natural  to,  and 
frequent  amongst,  the  natives  of  Italy,  or  even  in  genius, — accord- 
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ing  to  the  laws  which  political  economists  tell  us  regulate  such 
matters  in  more  tangible  articles — demand  necessarily  produces 
supply.  Certain  it  is,  that,  whilst  we  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
possibility  of  forming  one  such  gifted  company  of  comedians  in 
any  other  part  of  modern  Europe,  they  were  to  be  found  in  every 
considerable  town  throughout  Italy.  We  are  moreover  assured, 
that  the  dialogue  so  composed  was  not  merely  sprightly,  but 
almost  invariably  abounded  in  wit  and  drollery. 

These  unchangeable  personages  had  obtained  such  absolute 
possession  of  the  stage,  that  they  intruded  even  into  the  more 
legitimate  drama ;  thus  sparing  the  comic  author  the  labour  of 
inventing  his  characters,  but  robbing  him  at  ihe  same  time  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  paternal  interest  in  the  children  of  his  fancy.  By 
much  the  greater  part  of  Goldoni's  numerous  plays  aft'ord  little 
addition  to  the  previously  enumerated  dramatis  persona.,  although 
he  did  occasionally  vary  all  but  the  masks,  and  in  a  very  few 
instances  omitted  even  these,  including  the  most  pertinaciously 
adhering  of  all,  Arlecchino  himself.  But  Goldoni  had  too  little 
force  or  wit  for  a  successful  innovator.  He  worked  for  bread,  as 
the  hireling  writer  of  a  theatrical  company,  whom  he  was  bound 
to  supply  with  a  certain  number  of  new  plays  annually.  So  far 
were  his  productions  from  being  the  overflowings  of  a  full  mind, 
that  he  tells  us,  in  his  auto-biography,  of  one  season  when,  the 
muse  being  coy,  the  day  fixed  for  delivering  a  new  comedy  had 
like  to  have  dawned,  whilst  even  the  subject  was  unthought  of. 
Impelled  by  necessity,  and  recollecting  probably  that  '  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady,'  he  resolutely  snatched  his  pen,  and 
saying  '  The  new  comedy  must  have  a  name ;'  wrote  down  '  The 
Incognita ;' — '  Somebody  must  open  the  play;' — Enter  Incognita: 
'  To  be  unknown  she  must  be  in  a  strange  place ;  thereupon  shall 
she  soliloquize.'  And  thus  he  actually  began  to  indite  a  play,  by 
no  means  one  of  his  worst,  without  a  notion  of  the  story  he  was 
about  to  dramatize. 

We  have  said  that  Goldoni  possessed  not  faculties  for  bold 
and  happy  innovation  ;  and  we  apprehend  that  the  idea  of  getting 
rid  of  the  four  masks  and  their  suite  originated  with  a  contem- 
porary and  rival  of  very  different  mental  powers.  This  was 
Gozzi ;  an  author  who,  without  being  what  we  should  call  a  great 
dramatist,  has  some  remote  affinity  to  the  mighty  spirits  of  our 
Elizabethan  age  ;  and  was  assuredly  much  better  adapted  than 
Goldoni  to  found  a  new  school.  Gozzi  flung  aside  at  once  all  the 
usurping  possessors  of  the  stage,  and  permitted  his  imagination 
to  range  at  will  over  the  face  of  the  earth  in  search  of  subjects 
whereupon  to  exercise  itself.  In  the  management  of  such  subjects 
when  discovered,  he  seems  to  have  acknowledged  no  law  save  hig 
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own  pleasure;  soinctitnes  representing  faithfully  tlic  manners  of 
the  nations  anionjist  wIumu  lie  laid  his  scene;  sometimes  investing 
oiher  climes  and  ages  with  the  Italian  costume,  in  order  thus  the 
more  unrestrainedly  to  lash  and  laugh  at  his  countrymen;  some- 
times treating  wild  subjects  with  accordant  extravagance,  and 
thus  proilucing  a  comic  eti'ect  peculiarly  relished  by  his  com- 
patriots. 

\\  hen  Gozzi  and  Goldoni  disappeared  from  the  arena, 
many  years  elapsed  during  which  we  are  not  aware  that  their 
native  lanil  beheld  any  aspirant  successor  to  their  honors.  But  of 
late,  a  whole  swarm  of  authors  of  all  descriptions,  including  dra- 
matists both  tragic  and  comic,  have  burst  into  life,  generated  we 
apprehend  by  the  fermentation  excited  in  the  luunan  intellect — 
and  nowhere  more  than  in  Italy — by  the  French  revolution,  the 
consequent  triumphs  of  French  arms,  and  the  prodigious  changes 
those  triumphs  brought  in  their  train.  Amongst  the  new  race  of 
comic  authors,  the  Avvocato  Alberto  Nota  stands  pre-eminent, 
we  understand,  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  should  be  the  best 
judges  of,  at  least,  his  relative  abilities;  and  his  plays  indisputably 
possess  considerable  merit.  If  they  must  be  confessed  inferior 
to  the  German  drama  in  deep  feeling  and  passion,  to  the  Spanish 
in  profusion  of  incident  and  a  stimulating  complexity  of  fable,  to 
the  French  in  playfulness  and  sentimental  elegance,  to  the  English 
in  sterling  wit  and  dramatic  humor,  and  to  the  Mucchiavellian  in 
strong  i)ortraiture  and  command  over  the  risible  muscles,  they  arc 
not  destitute  of  any  of  these  qualities,  and,  asserting  the  best  pri- 
vilege of  Thalia,  assume  the  important  office  of  "  holding  a  mirror 
up  to  nature,"  exhibiting  national  manners,  morals,  and  feelings, 
and  applying  the  scourge  of  satire,  gay  or  severe  as  occasion  may 
require,  to  the  prevalent  follies,  faults,  and  vices.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  whedier  it  may  not  be  as  a  picture  of  Italian  society, 
that,  despite  Nota's  high  reputation,  his  plays  will  prove  most 
generally  interesting.  We,  at  least,  must  acknowledge  that  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  too  didactic  for  our  notions  of  the  temper 
and  character  proper  to  Comedy. 

I'hc  live  little  volumes  of  Nota's  Teatro  Comico  now  before  us 
contain  thirteen  of  his  comedies;  the  complement  of  the  fifth 
volume  being  made  out  with  two  plays  by  other  esteemed  writers. 
FVom  these  thirteen  we  shall  select  such  as  we  think  best  in  them- 
selves, and  most  characteristically  national;  giving  a  brief  abstract 
of  their  stories,  together  with  some  extracts,  calculated  to  illus- 
trate our  opinion  of  Nota's  merits  and  demerits. 

La  Donna  Ambiziom,  the  Ambitious  Woman,  the  first  that 
offers  itself,  is  one  of  those  best  deserving  our  notice.  The  pro- 
lagonista  is  a  merchant's  second  wife,  who,  raised  by  her  marriage 
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from  abject  poverty,  suffers  her  mother  and  sisters  to  pine  in 
actual  want,  whilst  she  lavishes  the  wealth  of  her  husband — whom 
she  induces  gradually  to  withdraw  from  trade — in  idly  emulating, 
or  rather  striving  to  eclipse,  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  higher 
ranks  in  the  provincial  town  to  which  siie  has  persuaded  her  hus- 
band to  remove  from  their  former  humble  residence, — v^here, 
scandal  alleges,  that  he  kept  a  pork  shop.  Her  grand  object  is 
the  obtaining  a  title  for  her  husband,  and  admission  at  court  for 
herself;  two  points  which  she  expects  to  carry  through  the  interest 
of  one  Faribo,  a  receiver-general,  whose  friendship  she  has  en- 
deavoured to  secure  by  prevailing  upon  her  husband  to  give 
security  for  him.  Most  of  these  circumstances  are  happily 
enough  disclosed  in  the  first  three  or  four  scenes  between  Cellina, 
the  waiting  maid,  Riccardo,  the  secretary — anglice,  we  imagine, 
clerk — of  Eustachio  the  merchant,  the  worthy  trader  himself,  his 
daughter  Silvia,  and  Premoletti,  a  gentleman  whose  sole  occupa- 
tion appears  to  be  worming  out  the  secrets  of  all  his  acquaintance, 
reporting  them  to  those  from  whom  it  is  most  important  to  the 
weakly  confiding  party  to  conceal  them,  and  generally  collecting 
and  propagating  all  possible  scandal,  great  and  small.  From  the 
discourse  of  these  persons  we  further  learn,  that  Eustachio  is  held 
in  absolute  subjection,  and  at  a  somewhat  unconjugal  distance  by 
his  new  wife,  Laura,  and  that  his  daughter  Silvia,  who  is  in  love 
with,  and  beloved  by  Riccardo,  is  about  to  be  married  to  the 
Contino  Roberto,  an  extravagant  and  profligate  young  noble,  so 
soon  as  he,  the  said  Contino,  can  obtain  the  consent  of  his  family. 
Laura  joins  the  party,  attended  by  her  cavalitie  servente  Fernando, 
a  personage  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  taciturnity.  It  can  hardly 
be  requisite  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  cavaliere  servente,  an 
uidispensable  appendage  to  a  lady  of  fashion,  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily a  favoured  gallant,  although  it  may  be  conceived  that 
opportunity  will  often  have  thus  depraved  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection ;  ostensibly,  his  office  is  merely  to  render  those  public  at- 
tentions to  his  lady,  which  custom  prohibits,  under  pain  of  ridicule, 
a  husband  from  paying  to  his  wife.  Nota,  although  in  the  comedy 
we  are  now  examining  he  represents  /a  s^/t//m,  better  known  here 
as  cicisbeism,  in  a  very  favourable  light,  evidently  thinks  it  a  prac- 
tice habitually  as  dangerous  and  reprehensible  as  it  is  absurd ; 
since  another  play,  of  which  we  shall  next  speak,  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  its  reprobation.  To  return  to  our  ambitious  dame. — She  de- 
scribes her  numerous  and  splendid  preparations  for  Silvia's  nuptials, 
and  reproving  her  dejected  but  unresisting  step-daughter  for 
coldness  towards  her  intended  bridegroom,  dismisses  her.  We 
translate  what  follows,  as  illustrative  of  Laura's  character,  and  of 
the  duties  of  the  cavaliere  servente. 

VOL.^II.  NO.ITI.  F 
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"  Luura.  My  dour  Imsbaiul,  your  Hrst  wife  oducatcd  that  girl  shockingly. 

Eustachio.  And  yet  I  really  thought — 

l.au.  Depend  upon  i(  ;  but  1  trust  I  shall  improve  her. — Signer 
Ferdinando  ! 

FaiUnando.  Madam  r 

Iaiu.   It  you  have  no  pressing  affairs — 

Fcnl.   I  am  at  your  command. 

Laii.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  step  to  my  jeweller's,  and  inquire 
whether  he  has  cleaned  my  diamonds  and  put  them  in  order. 

Ferd.  Immediately. 

Lau.  There  is  nothing  pleases  me  like  a  handsome  set  of  diamonds, 

Ftrd.  I  shall  obey  your  wishes. 

Lau.  At  noon,  provided  it  does  not  inconvenience  you — 

Fad.  By  no  means. 

Lau.  We.  shall  ti-y  the  new  carriage  and  horses  upon  the  Corso. 

Ferd.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  these  exhibitions  look  something  like 
aflfectation. 

Lau.  How !  affectation  ?  I  wish  the  Prefect's  lady  and  the  Marchioness 
to  approve  my  taste  and  my  husband's. 

E.ust.  Yours,  love  ;   J  have  not  interfered. 

Ferd.  Tiiey  will  laugh  instead  of  approving. 

Lau.  If  they  laugh,  it  will  be  with  the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths. 

Ferd.  Be  assured  of  my  sincerity — 

Lau.   (uith  great  dignity).  1  shall  expect  you  at  noon. 

Ferd.  I  am  ever  at  your  devotion.  [Exit. 

Riccardo  (to  Eustachio).  Sir,  these  accounts — 

East.  Ah,  true  !  I\Iy  love,  suppose  we  were  to  examine  last  month's 
accounts  r 

Lmu.  How  !  Do  you  think  this  a  proper  day  for  examining  accounts  ? 

Eust.  Why  according  to  the  maxims  of  sound  economy — 

Lau.  After  Silvia's  marriage  \\c  will  look  to  such  matters. 

F.ust.  (to  Riccardo) .  You  hear  ? 

Ric.  If  we  go  on  thus — 

Lau.  Enough. 

Ric.  Be  assured,  and  it  is  a  point  upon  which  I  can  give  you  ocular 
demonstration,  that  this  excessive  expenditure — 

Lau.  Enough. 

F.ust.  Enough.     Did  you  not  hear  ? 

Lau.  What  have  you  in  hand  ? 

Ric.  Five  thousand  sequins  prepared  for  Signora  Silvia's  portion,  and 
two  thousand  for  current  expenses. 

Lau.  Then  you  see,  my  clear,  there  is  no  such  urgent  need  of  boring 
our  heads  with  accounts  just  now. 

Ric.  Your  ladyship  is  mistaken,  and  I  could — 

Eust.  Pr'ythee  be  silent. 

Ric.  I  have  done.    (Aside)  Oh  were  it  not  for  Silvia ! — 

Lau.  You  will  pay  the  Upholsterer,  Cabinet-maker,  and  Coachmaker. 

Ric.  Very  well. 

Lau.  (to  Eustachio).  As  few  debts  as  possible. 
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Eust.  You  are  an  angel ! 

Lau.  It  will  be  proper  to  make  some  present  to  the  singers  who 
obliged  us  the  other  evening.  (To  Riccardo.J  Do  you  know  what  the 
prefect  gave  ? 

Ric.  Yes,  madam.  Twenty  sequins  to  the  prma  donna,  and  ten  apiece 
to  the  tenor  and  biifo. 

Lau.  Then  you  will  give  thirty  to  the  pntna  donna,  and  fifteen  apiece 
to  the  other  two. 

Eust.  Would  it  not  do  to  pay  like  the  prefect  ? 

Lau.  Excuse  me.  Should  the  prefect  and  we  invite  them  for  the 
same  day,  they  will  henceforward  give  us  the  preference. 

Eust.  You  are  in  the  right,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Lau.  There  is  nothing  else  to  pay  for  the  present. 

Hie.  Your  pardon.     With  your  leave  I  would  say — 

Lau.  What  ? 

Ric.  That  two  quarters  of  your  ladyship's  mother's  pension  are  due. 

Lau.  Two  quarters  ! 

Eust.  It  is  very  true,  my  Laura  ;  and  indeed  I  have  a  letter  vipon  the 
subject  from  the  village  apothecary, 

Lau.  And  why  was  not  the  last  quarter  paid  ? 

Ric.  If  your  ladyship  will  please  to  recollect,  you  yourself  told  me, 
that  the  half  year  should  be  paid  at  once  in  the  beginning  of  this  month. 

Lau.  That  is  very  true  ;   and  have  you  no  further  funds  ? 

Ric.  We  have  nothing  to  receive  till  next  month. 

Lau.  I  am  sorry ;  but  according  to  our  calculations  there  is  nothing 
to  spare,  and  a  trifle  must  be  kept  in  hand  against  casualties. 

Ric.  If  you  thought  fit,  something  might  be  retrenched  from  the 
singers. 

Lau.  I  have  no  need  of  your  tutoring ;  what  I  do  is  not  through  am- 
bition, but  for  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  family. 

Eust.  Who  doubts  it,  sweet  wife  ? 

Lau.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  my  mother  and  sisters, 
living  in  the  country,  can  have  no  great  calls  for  money.  We  will  pay 
their  pension  the  beginning  of  next  month.     You  will  remind  us  of  it. 

Ric.  Yes,  luadam,  (Aside)  She  must  be  reminded  of  supporting  her 
mother !" 

The  secretary  is  now  dismissed,  when  the  wedded  pair  discuss 
their  past  and  present  state,  and  their  future  prospects.  Letters 
are  brought  from  the  receiver-general,  announcing  the  privy-coun- 
cillor Alfonso's  fidl  consent  to  his  nephew,  Contino  Roberto's 
marriage,  and  his  intended  arrival  in  the  evening,  together  with 
Faribo  himself,  and  other  grandees,  to  assist  at  the  ceremony  of 
affiancing  the  young  couple.  This  delightful  intelligence  is 
accompanied  with  presents,  and  followed  by  a  request  for  the 
loan  of  6000  sequins  for  a  few  hours,  with  a  requisite  explana- 
tion of  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  and  a  promise  of  repayment 
in  the  evening,  when  he  shall  come  with  the  privy-councillor. 
Eustachio  demurs ;  but  Laura,  who  dares  not  risk  offending  so 
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impoitaut  a  iVioiid,  proposes  taking  Silvia's  portion  tt)  make  up 
the  sum,  overpowering,  by  her  urgeney,  Eiistachio's  reluctance, 
and  even  his  wish  to  carry  the  cash  himself,  which  would,  she 
thinks,  look  offensively  distrustful. 

In  the  Second  Act,  Premoletti  artfully  extorts  from  Roberto  the 
confession,  that  his  uncle,  the  privy-councillor,  has  not  even 
answered  his  letters  touching  the  projecteil  //icsalliaiice;  that 
should  the  great  man  continue  thus  contumacious,  it  is  intended 
to  solemnize  the  marriage  privately ;  that  the  prefect  has  been 
exhorting  him,  probably  by  his  uncle's  desire,  to  quit  the  town 
where  the  scene  lies,  and  return  to  the  capital ;  and  that  he, 
Roberto,  has  persuaded  Donna  Clorinda,  whose  cavalicre  ser- 
veiite  he  is,  that  he  contracts  such  a  marriage  only  in  obedience 
to  his  family.  All  this  Premoletti  forthwith  imparts  to  Donna 
Clorinda,  whose  indignation  at  her  cavnlierca  perfidy  is  yet  fur- 
ther exasperated  in  the  following  scene,  which  we  translate,  as 
characteristic  of  the  state  of  Italian  society,  and  as  a  sample  of 
Nota's  comic  powers.  Laura  is  led  on  the  stage  by  the  liarone 
di  Torrida,  a  newly  arrived  general  commandant,  and  says,  iu  a 
tone  of  dignity, 

"  Your  pardon,  my  dear  friend,  the  servants  had  not  announced  yon. 

Clo.  No  apologies  I  entreat.   [They  embrace  very  formally. 

Rob.  Fair  Silvia,  accept  my  respectful  homage. 

Sil.  Your  servant,  Signor  Count. 

Rob.  (to  Ferdinando).  jNIy  friend  !      \_Fcrdiriaiido  bows  in  silcvce. 

Lau.  This,  Signor  Baron,  is  the  Contino  Roberto,  Silvia's  bridegroom 
elect,  and  nephew  to  Count  Commendatore  Alfonso,  the  privy-coun- 
cillor. 

Rob.   Your  servant,  Signor  General. 

Baron.  I  am  happy  to  make  acquaintance  with  tlie  nephew  of  a  man 
who  enjoys  the  favor  of  his  prince,  and  the  esteem  of  his  country.  I 
had  the  honor  of  paying  my  respects  to  your  uncle  the  day  before 
yesterday. 

Rob.  (aside  after  bowing  his  thanks  J.  Provided  my  uncle  has  not  com- 
missioned him,  as  well  as  the  prefect,  to  lecture  me  ! 

Clo.  Tiie  wedding  draws  near  then,  Signora  Laura  ? 

Lau.  The  ceremony  of  affiancement  will  take  place  this  evening. 

Rob.  (aside).  This  evening! 

Lau.  You  will  find  an  invitation  when  you  return  home. 

Clo.  Allow  me  to  wish  you  joy,  Signora  Silvia.      [Silvia  curtsies. 

Rob.  And  me  too,  Donna  Clorinda. 

Clo.  You,  and  all  the  family.  (Aside)  Insolent !  I  fly  to  the 
prefect. 

Lau.  I  give  you  notice,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  be  ho- 
nored this  evening  with  the  company  of  Contino  Roberto's  uncle,  the 
privy-councillor. 

Rob.  (involuntarily).  My  uncle  coming  ? 
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Clo.  How  ?  does  that  astonish  you  ? 

Lau.  He  designed  his  nephew  an  agreeable  surprise.  Read  that, 
Contino.   [Giving  him  Faribo's  letter. 

Prein.  C  aside  J.  Could  I  read  it  too  !  [Tries  to  read  over  Roberto's 
shoulder. 

Lau.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  ten  or  twelve  other  cavaliers  and 
courtiers. 

Clo.  I  rejoice  to  hear  it. 

Lau.  You  will  do  us  the  pleasure? 

Clo.  I  shall  be  a  dehghted  witness. 

Lau.  And  you,  Signor  General? 

Baron.  Can  you  doubt  it  ? 

East,  (aside  to  Laura).  You  are  sure  of  Faribo's  punctuality  ? 

Lau.  (aside  to  Eudachio).  What  unworthy  apprehensions  !  His  ser- 
vant was  off  like  a  shot. 

Eiist.  (aside  to  Laura).  I  thought — but  it's  best  so — Yes,  I  am 
satisfied. 

Rob,   (returning  the  letter).  I  had  no  doubt  of  my  uncle's  sanction. 

Prem.  (aside  to  Roberto).  What  says  your  uncle  ? 

Rob.  (aside  to  Prcmoletti).  You  learn  nothing  more  from  me. 

Clo.   (aside  to  Premolefti).  Have  you  discovered  anything  ? 

Pretn.  (aside  to  Clorinda).  Nothing  at  all. 

Clo.  (aside).  I  shall  presently  make  it  out.  (Aloud)  My  dear  friend, 
I  will  intrude  no  longer. 

Lau.  ^Vill  you  not  partake  our  dejeuner  ? 

Clo.  I  am  expecting  a  person  to  call. 

Lau.  Farewell  then  till  evening. 

Clo.  This  evening. 

Lau.  You  know  it  is  usual  to  be  in  full  dress. 

Clo.  I  know  the  custom  upon  such  occasions. 

Lau.  Silk,  lace,  and  diamonds.  If  you  like  to  see  the  court  direc- 
tions, Silvia  can  show  them  to  you. 

Clo.  It  is  needless,  I  thank  you.     I  have  attended  at  court  festivals. 

Lau.  Your  pardon. 

Baron.  Who  is  this  lady  ? 

Lau,  Donna  Clorinda  dal  Poggio ;   a  lady  of  the  greatest  merit. 

Clo.  Signora  Laura  flatters. 

Baron.  With  your  permission,  madam,  I  shall  have  the  honour  of 
offering  you  my  homage  at  your  own  house. 

Clo.  I  shall  esteem  myself  fortunate.  Indeed  were  not  the  Signor 
General  engaged  elsewhere,  I  could  offer  him  apartments. 

Baron.  I  sincerely  thank  you,  but — 

Lau.  Signor  General,  you  know  that  my  husband  has  placed  our  house 
at  your  disposal. 

Baron.  Too  polite. 

Eust.  And  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 

Lau.  He  entreats  you  to  accept  a  suite  of  seven  apartments,  all  ele- 
gantly furnished,  and  looking  upon  the  great  square. 

Clo.  (aside).  Impertinent.  (Aloud)  I  dare  not  urge  my  offer  in  oppo- 
sition to  one  so  superior. 
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PrcfU.   (ax'ulc  to  Ferdinand).  Aclininiblc  !    I  am  diverted. 

Fcrd.   (aside  to  Prcmoktti).  And  1  am  half  mad. 

Buron.  Ladies,  1  am  grateful  to  both  for  your  j^'oodness,  but.  cannot 
for  the  niomont  accept  your  obliging  offers.  There  arc  reasons  which 
compel  me  to  remain  at  the  inn. 

Clo.  Signora  Laura,  gentlemen,  your  servant. 

Lau.  Husband,  attend  Donna  Cloriuda. 

Clo.  Do  not  disturb  him.    (Aside)  Will  not  the  brute  stir? 

Bust.  It  is  my  duty — Permit  me — 

Lau.  If  you  do  not  dislike  passing  through  my  apartment,  you  will 
sec  the  new  bed  li  l' Augusta,  and  I  shall  have  the  advantage  of  your 
opinion.  It  was  designed,  and  the  execution  superintended,  by  the 
prince's  upholsterer. 

Clo.  So,  so.     Let  us  see  it. 

Ferd.  (aside)  She  will  make  herself  ridiculous." 

jMost  of  the  party  accompany  Clorinda  to  the  bed-chamber. 
The  dejeuner  is  soon  afterwards  announced,  wlien  Ferdinando 
asks  Laura — 

Signora,  after  the  dejeuner  do  we  try  the  new  horses  ? 

Lau.  I  really  do  not  know.  If  you  have  business  I  will  not  interfere 
with  your  engagements.  Should  I  resolve  to  go,  I  will  intreat  the  Signer 
General's  company. 

Baron.  Most  willingly. 

Ferd.  If  so,  Signora  Laura,  I  take  my  leave.   (Going.) 

Baron.  Stay,  Sir.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart  I  offer  you  my  arm  and 
my  service  ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  I  will 
give  offence  to  no  one.  If  Signor  Ferdinando  be  your  caialiere,  it  is 
but  just — 

Lau.  Oh,  Signor  Ferdinando  knows  that  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  any 
individual  cavaliere. 

Fcrd.  I  came  hitberj  however,  at  your  particular  request." 

The  Baron  is  called  out  upon  business,  when  a  sort  of  quarrel 
ensues  between  Ferdinando  and  Laura ;  he  speaks  to  her  rather 
as  a  friend  than  as  a  cavaliere  servente,  and  she  resents  his  judi- 
cious remonstrances  upon  the  absurdity  of  her  conduct.  Slie 
leaves  him,  and  the  ]5aron  returns,  with  whom  Ferdinando  is 
half  inchned  to  quarrel,  when  he  discovers  that  they  were  old 
schoolfellows  and  friends.  A  full  explanation  on  the  Baron's 
part  is  prevented  by  Eustachio's  entrance  to  summon  both  to 
the  dejeuner. 

We  shall  despatch  the  three  remaining  Acts  more  rapidly.  In 
the  next,  a  tender  parting  interview  betwixt  lliccardo  and  Silvia, 
who  do  not  make  so  much  eftbrt  in  favour  of  their  attachment, 
or  against  an  odious  marriage,  as  even  to  reveal  their  sentiments 
to  Eustachio,  is  detected  and  interrupted  by  l^remoletti,  who 
instantly  imj)art3  a  falsified  version  of  what  he  has  witnessed  to 
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Roberto.  The  bridegroom  is  tempted  to  cut  the  connection,  but 
a  dunning  letter  determines  liim  not  to  lose  the  portion.  Silvia 
joins  him,  confesses  the  state  of  her  heart,  and  proposes  to  break 
off  the  treaty,  but  he  asserts  his  satisfaction  with  her  virtuous 
sentiments,  and  she  retires,  promising  duty  and  fidelity.  Pre- 
moletti  meanwhile  has  carried  his  tidings  to  Laura,  who  hastens 
to  appease  the  future  husband's  imagined  rage,  with  the  assurance 
that  Riccardo  is  already  discharged.  The  Baron  joins  them,  en- 
chants Laura  by  proffering  himself  as  her  cavalihe,  and  expresses 
some  uneasiness  about  a  female  relation  who  is  coming  to  visit 
him,  and  whom  he  is  reluctant  to  leave  at  the  inn.  Laura  offers 
the  lady  an  apartment,  which  he  accepts,  and  retires  to  meet  her. 
Amidst  all  this  grandeur  and  felicity,  Cellina  announces  the  inop- 
portune and  most  unexpected  arrival  of  Laura's  indigent  mother 
and  sisters.  In  the  utmost  alarm  lest  they  should  be  seen,  Laura 
commissions  her  husband  to  hurry  off  these  unsuitable  visitors, 
by  back  ways,  to  a  distant  inn,  whilst  she  occupies  the  attention  of 
their  more  dignified  company,  to  prevent  all  danger  of  the  dis- 
covery of  such  disgraceful  relations.  Her  mother  is  to  be  pacified 
with  the  promise  of  a  visit  next  day. 

The  4th  Act  brings  the  ambitious  Laura's  punishment.  The 
first  scene  opens  with  the  anxiety  called  forth  by  the  non-arrival 
of  the  privy-councillor  and  his  party.  Laura,  annoyed  that  some 
of  her  guests  display  more  diamonds  than  herself,  directs  the 
improvement  of  her  head-dress,  whilst  listening  to  Eustachio's 
account  of  her  mother's  weariness,  illness,  distress,  and  resent- 
ment. The  approach  of  the  expected  privy-councillor  is  now 
announced,  and  Eustachio  hastens  with  Roberto  to  welcome  him, 
whilst  most  of  the  dramatis  persona  join  Laura,  to  witness  his 
entrance.  But  he  is  come,  not  to  assist  at  the  nuptials,  but  to 
prevent  their  celebration,  by  carrying  off  his  worthless  nephew, 
in  consequence,  probably,  of  Clorinda's  communication  to  the 
prefect.  The  indignant  Laura  proposes  to  seek  redress  through 
the  influence  of  Faribo,  and  learns  from  the  Baron,  that  this 
friend  on  whom  she  relied  has  absconded  with  the  public  money 
in  his  hands;  and  that  he,  the  General,  has  despatched  a  party  of 
dragoons  in  his  pursuit.  Eustachio,  in  his  agony,  discloses  the 
ruin  into  which  Faribo's  delinquency  must  plunge  him,  and  the 
wedding  guests  depart  without  a  word  of  leave-taking  or  condo- 
lence. Laura  appeals  to  the  Baron  and  Ferdinando,  but  receives 
from  the  former  only  reproaches  for  her  treatment  of  her  own 
family.  She  denies  the  charge;  when  the  door  of  the  room 
allotted  to  the  Baron's  relation  is  thrown  open,  and  she  beholds 
her  ill-used  mother  and  sisters  in  the  garb  of  absolute  poverty. 
She  attempts  to   accost  them,    but  they  repulse  her;    and   the 
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llaion,  saving  tlrit  he  ami   rorcliiiaiuU)  will  take  charge  of  them, 
Kads  thnn  away. 

Thr  jtli  Act  exhibits  the  despair,  the  repentance,  and  the  re- 
foiiualioii  of  Laura.  The  first  proof  she  gives  of  her  iniprove- 
nuMit  is,  dL'tcniiiiiing  to  go  forth,  seek  her  mother,  and  implore 
forgiveness,  notwitiislauding  all  the  impertinence  and  insults  she 
must  expect  to  encounter  upon  crossing  her  own  threshold.  She 
is  stopped  by  the  Baron,  who  comes,  in  the  prefect's  name,  to 
inquire  the  character  of  the  discarded  secretary.  Laura  does 
Kiccardo  an)ple  justice,  blaming  hers(>lf  for  his  dismissal.  The 
13aron  is  touched  with  this ;  but  tells  her,  nevertheless,  that  her 
mother  and  sisters  are  going  away,  resolved  not  to  see  her,  and 
lectures  her  rather  austerely  upon  her  offences,  adding,  that  sol- 
diers value  honor  and  duty  above  all  things.  As  she  sinks  into  a 
chair,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  contrition,  Ferdinando  enters, 
in  obedience  to  her  sunnnons.  She  apologizes  for  her  ingrati- 
tude towards  him,  and  requests  one  last  favour.  Upon  his  pro- 
fessing his  readiness  to  serve  her,  she  fetches  her  jewel  box,  and 
says,  with  suppressed  anguish, 

"  Signer  Ferdinando,  these  jewels  are  mine;  I  am  entitled  to  dispose 
of  tbem  at  my  pleasure.  I  intreat  you  to  present  them  to  my  mother 
from  me,  that  she  may,  by  their  sale,  provide  for  her  own,  and  my 
sisters'  wants.  This  is  the  only  favour  I  implore.  Prevail  upon  her  to 
accept  tbem. 

Ferd.  You  shall  be  obeyed. — I  will  do  my  utmost,    [^taking  the  casket. 

Baron.  How  !  Will  you  part  with  your  jewels?  Have  patience — pre- 
serve them.  You  may  yet  find  friends  to  assist  you.  I  have  said  that 
I  can  do  nothing  for  you ;  but  if  it  is  for  your  mother's  relief,  I  offer 
you 

Ferd.  And  so  do  I 

Laura.  I  do  not  accept.  The  sacrifice  of  these  idle  ornaments  costs 
me  no  pain.  May  my  mother  receive  the  offer  as  the  first  proof  of  my 
restoration  to  better  feelings  !   I  recommend  myself  to  you. 

Ferd.  I  hasten- 

Laura.  Touch  my  mother's  heart ;   propitiate  her. 

Ferd.  I  will. 

Laura  (xiith  increasing  emotion.)  Tell  her  that  the  day  will  come  in 
which  she  shall  be  convinced  of  my  reformation,  and  then  I  hope  she 
will  permit  nie  to  fall  at  her  feet — will  open  her  arms  to  me. 

Ferd.  You  shall  have  a  pron)pt  answer.   [Exit. 

Baron.  Signora  Laura,  this  action  is  worthy  of  you. 

Laura  (uith  modest  seriousness.)  Signor  General,  if  soldiers  esteem 
honour  and  duty  above  all  things,  I  trust  you  will  in  time  acknowledge 
that  a  woman  deceived  by  her  own  vanity,  seconded  by  a  weakly  in- 
dulgent husband,  and  stimulated  by  fiattery,  may  recover  her  senses,  see 
her  errors,  blush  at,  and  correct  them. 

Baron.  I  begin  to  hope  it — and  am  gratified — Yes,  I  am  gratified." 
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Eustachio  now  enters  with  information  that  the  friends  from 
whom  he  has,  by  I.aura's  advice,  sought  help,  far  from  aiding 
him  by  a  loan  of  money,  giving  security,  or  even  by  applying  to 
the  prefect  to  suspend  the  enforcement  of  such  harsh  measures 
as  the  immediate  sale  of  their  palace  and  effects,  have  repulsed 
himself  and  his  requests  with  contumely.  Premoletti  and 
Clorinda  come  to  taunt  and  insult  the  fallen  intruders  into  their 
society  with  refusals  of  assistance,  professions  of  pity,  and  offers 
to  purchase  their  property.  But  Laura  scarcely  heeds  their  paltry 
triumph ;  for  Ferdinando  now  returns,  bringing  her  mother's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  jewels  and  affectionate  pardon.  As  she  is  flying 
to  the  feet  of  her  reconciled  parent,  her  progress  is  arrested  by 
Silvia,  with  a  rapturous  annunciation  of  good  news.  Silvia  is 
followed  by  Riccardo,  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  the  prefect  to 
suspend  all  rigorous  proceedings  against  Eustachio,  in  consi- 
deration of  security  having  been  given  for  him  by  Ferdinando, 
Riccardo,  and  Laura's  brother.  Carlo  Strenui.  The  astonish- 
ment excited  by  this  last  name  produces  a  full  explanation,  when 
it  appears  that  the  brother  of  whom  Laura,  when  pressed  by  the 
Baron's  questions,  had  spoken  slightingly,  as  a  runaway  scape- 
grace, probably  killed  in  Spain,  concerning  whose  fate  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  trouble  the  Baron  to  inquire,  as  he  proposed 
doing,  is  the  Baron  himself  in  propria  persona.  Of  course, 
Laura's  repentance  and  shame  are  redoubled  ;  she  obtains  a  se- 
cond pardon,  with  the  tidings  of  Faribo's  capture  with  a  good 
sum  of  money.  Riccardo  and  Silvia  are  married;  and  a  new 
household  is  arranged  in  the  small  town  Eustachio  had  formerly 
inhabited,  of  which  the  neglected  mother  and  sisters  are  to  form 
part. 

We  think  our  readers  will  consider  this  comedy  as  confirming 
the  general  opinion  we  have  given  of  Nota's  dramatic  works,  and 
agree  with  us,  that  it  is  very  moral,  but,  although  offering  a  lively 
and  amusing  portraiture  of  the  state  of  Italian  society,  not 
very  witty,  very  interesting,  or  very  pathetic.  But  lest  our  fair 
countrywomen  should  be  misled  by  the  innocent  and  even  ho- 
nourable light  in  which  servitu  has  been  placed  by  the  conduct 
of  Ferdinando,  we  shall,  though  more  briefly,  allow  Nota  to 
display  the  danger  of  such  connections  in  "  I  primi  passi  al  mat 
costume'' — "  The  first  steps  towards  guilt."  In  this  play  the  prin- 
cipal characters  are  a  lawyer,  Don  Fulgenzio, — his  young  wife 
Cammilla, — her  father,  a  rough  old  soldier, — the  lawyer's  sister,  a 
sanctified  prude, — a  heartless  coxcomb.  Lieutenant  Guglielmi, 
who  is  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Cammilla's  cavalitre  servente, 
— and  the  lady  he  has  previously  served.  Donna  Cammilla,  al- 
though only  a  few  months   married,  is   already  plunging  into  the 
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utmost  extravagance  in  dress,  and  into  all  sorts  of  dissipation, 
includin;^  iianiniii; ;  she  moreover  encourages  the  assiduities  of 
tlic  l^ieutenant,  which,  we  gather  from  the  piece,  is  esteemed  in- 
correct ill  tlu"  lirst  vcar  of  wedlock,  and  which  she  jtistities  by 
telling  her  intriguing  attendant  l*aolina,  that  she  does  so  merely 
to  mortify  her  intimate  friend  Donna  riannninia,  by  robbing  her 
of  her  cdvalivre  sci'veute.  Fulgenzio  is  not  blind  to  his  wife's 
faults,  but  hopes  gradually  to  correct  them  by  kindness  and  for- 
bearance. Her  father,  the  Colonel,  having  heard  of  them  from 
Donna  Cristina,  the  prnde,  comes  in  a  rage  to  lecture  her;  but 
is  easily  persuaded  by  Paolina's  lies,  silently  confirmed  by  Cam- 
mllla,  tliat  the  latter  is  slantlered  by  her  hypocritical  sister-in-law. 
We  translate  part  of  a  dialogue  between  this  last  personage  and 
Fulgenzio,  as  showing  both  Nota's  style  of  painting  character, 
and  the  prevalent  feelings  and  opinions  touching  cicisbeism. 

Cristina  has  just  found,  and  given  to  her  brother,  a  billet  doux 
concealed  in  a  nosegay,  which  Paolina  had  persuaded  her  lady 
to  accept  from  the  Lieutenant. 

"Fulgenzio.  Why  thus  disturbed  ?  There  is  nothing  suspicious  here, 
save  your  temper.  Who  shall  prevent  a  young  cavalier  from  writing  in 
a  strain  of  gallantry  to  a  beautiful  woman  r  ]\Iy  wife  has  not  even  per- 
ceived anything ;  so  certain  is  it  that  she  maintains  no  unbecoming 
corresponclence ;  otherwise  this  billet  had  not  been  left  amongst  the 
flowers.  This  accident  is  to  me  an  additional  proof  that  Donna  Cam- 
niilla's  affections  are  solely  mine^  and  that  if  any  one  presumes  to  sigh 
for  her,  it  is  in  vain. 

Cristina.  Charity  commands  us,  it  is  true,  to  put  the  best  interpre- 
tation upon  every  thing ;  and  it  was  but  yesterday  that,  chancing  to 
be  in  the  anti-chamber  when  the  Signer  Lieutenant  was  taking  leave^ 
I  saw  him  kiss  Donna  Cammilla's  hand. 

Fulg.  Kissing  the  hand  is  an  expression  of  respect. 

Crist.  Methought,  nevertheless,  your  wife  looked  somewhat  compla- 
cently upon  him. 

Fulg.  You  mistook  ;  civility  forbids  our  looking  away  when  in  con- 
versation with  any  one. 

Crist.  However,  I  very  distinctly  heard  the  Lieutenant  ask  for  a  cer- 
tain portrait 

Fulg.  A  portrait  r  — 

Crkt.  Yes,  her  picture ;  but,  as  I  abstain  from  rash  judgments,  I 
will  not,  without  professing  some  portion  of  doubt,  assert  that  she  pro- 
mised it  him. 

Fulg.  (uith  suppressed  anguish).  It  is  impossible. 

Crht.   And  yet 

Fulg.  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible, 

Crist.  You  seem  to  be  losing  your  temper.  I  had,  perhaps,  done 
better  to  have  held  my  tongue  ? 

Fulg.  Much  better.  And,  Sister,  I  see  that  this  house  is  no  longer  a 
suitable  abode  for  you. 
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Crist,  How  ?  Is  this  the  reward  of  my  salutary  warnings  ? 

Fulg.  I  give  no  credit  to  your  words,  because  you  are  wont  to  misun- 
derstand, and  yet  more  to  misrepresent. 

Crist.  I  swear  to  you,  upon  my  conscience,  that  my  zeal  for  your 
good 

Fulg.  Yes,  yes,  the  usual  zeal  of  envious  bigots  like  yourself,  who, 
under  colour  of  virtue,  and  a  pretended  desire  to  do  good,  indulge  con- 
cealed malevolence,  and  foment  family  dissensions. 

Crist.  I  am  surprised  at  you. — I  am  no  such  person — 

Fulg.  Then  prove  it  to  me  by  quitting  this  room. 

Crist.  Ask  any  thing  else,  my  dear  brother." 

It  should  have  been  stated  that  this  dialogue  passes  in  a 
room  which  Cammilla  has  just  appropriated  to  her  private  use, 
by  placing  her  toilet  in  it,  but  which  Cristina  will  not  give  up. 
After  some  altercation  upon  the  subject,  Fulgenzio  retires  in 
anger,  and  she,  saying — '  I  have  conquered  him  by  my  patience, 
here  comes  my  sister-in-law,  neither  shall  she  disturb  my  equa- 
nimity'— remains,  till,  after  a  good  deal  of  civil  altercation,  Cam- 
milla drives  her  away  by  means  of  strong  perfumes.* 

In  the  first  scene  between  Cammilla  and  the  lieutenant,  she 
betrays  jealousy  of  Donna  Flamminia,  whereupon  he  says, 

"  Why  talk  to  me  of  Donna  Flamminia  ?  I  have  no  intercourse  with 
her  beyond  an  occasional  visit  of  compliment.  Heaven's  lightning  blast 
me  if  I  ever  spoke  to  her  of  love  ! 

Cam.  She  flatters  herself,  nevertheless  that  you  are  enamoured  of  her. 

Lieut,  Oh  no  !  she  is  well  aware  that  I  do  not  even  think  of  it. 
You  alone,  beautiful  Donna  Cammilla,  rule  my  whole  heart,  and  no 
other,  not  Venus  herself  could  tear  it  from  you. 

[Druios  his  chair  nearer,  and  kisses  her  hand  repeatedly. 

Cam.  Your  expressions  delight  me ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they  dis- 
turb, nay  frighten  me. 

Lieut.  And  why  are  you  disturbed  or  alarmed  ?  Our  friendship  is 
within  the  bounds  of  honour;  my  sentiments  are  pure,  nor  do  I  sigh 
for  more  than  the  purest  love  from  you  —a  love  in  which  only  the  heart 
and  spirit  are  concerned. 

Cam.  Dear  Lieutenant,  do  you  speak  sincerely  ? 

Lieut.  Truth  is  ever  upon  my  lips. 

Cam.  Your  words  relieve  my  heart  from  all  uncertainty,  all  fear. 
Again  1  promise  myself  everything  from  your  honour. 

Lieut.  Let  us  now  speak,  if  you  please,  of  the  portrait  which  you 
last  night  said — ." 

The  conversation  is  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Donna 
Flamminia  with  an  antiquated  cavaliere  servente,  and  other  com- 
pany. Much  covert  sparring  ensues  between  her  and  Cammilla, 
whose  nascent  inclination   for  the  Lieutenant  is  fomented  and 


*  An  Italian  lady  will  sometimes  faint  even  at  the  sight  of  roses,  or  almost  any  other 
fragrant  flowers,  in  her  apartment. 
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stimulatod  bv  the  manifest  jealousy  of  her  friend  and  rival.  The 
old  Colonel  detains  the  J^ieutenant  to  dinner,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  niilitar\  (hat ;  anil  ihuini;  the  repast,  both  the  lover  and  the 
lady  are  snflieienlly  niij^uarded,  to  eonvinee  the  husband  that  it  is 
tnne  to  interfere.  Another  tt(e-u-tctc  follows  however,  in  which 
Cainniilla  is  alarmed  at  her  own  emotions.  The  Lieutenant  thus 
soothes  her  apprehensions. 

"  Heaven  knows,  amiable  Donna  C'annnilla,  how  entirely  I  respect 
you,  how  little  I  would  lead  you  astray  ;  but  you  must  reflect  that  you 
arc  young  and  beautiful,  and  that  such  as  you  ought  not  to  be  debarred 
from  innocent  conversation.  If  you  begin  by  dreading  your  husband's 
jealousy,  all  will  quickly  be  over  for  you ;  you  will  not  have  liberty  to 
quit  the  bouse  3  be  will  become  your  tyrant,  will  keep  you  in  perpetual 
slavery.  You  sec  that  Donna  Octavia,  Donna  Eugenia,  Donna  Hor- 
tensia,  have  each  her  vaialicre,  the  world  applauds  their  choice,  and 
their  husbands,  who  are  men  of  sense,  do  not  trouble  themselves  about 
such  trifles,  but  let  things  take  their  course. 

Cam.  JNIy  husband  is  not  of  such  a  disposition. 

Lieut.  He  will  speedily  acquire  it. 

****** 

Cam.  At  all  events  I  intreat  you  to  leave  me  now^  and  return  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  ball — or  half  an  hour  earlier. 

Lieut.  I  will  go,  but  upon  one  condition. 

Cam.  \Vliat  condition  ? 

Lieut.  That  you  give  me  your  picture. 

Cam.  Now  ? 

Lieut.  I  know  you  have  it  about  you. 

Cam.  I  acknowledge  it,  but  still — ." 

Cammilla  long  resists  his  urgency,  and  during  their  contest 
Cristina  appears,  listening  at  the  door.  She  hears  the  conclu- 
sion. 

"  Cam.  Leave  me,  leave  me  !  I  feel  that  if  I  longer  listen — 

Lieut,  (aside).  Now  foi-  it !  (throuing  himself  at  her  feet)  I  will  never 

quit  your  knees  till  vou  grant  me  this  favour  ! 

Cam.  ^\'bat  a  fatal  empire  you  have  over  me  !  Rise,  rise  Lieutenant, 

do  not  sport  with  ray  honour,  do  not  betray  rae !  Here  is  the  picture." 

The  triumphant  gallant  is  now  about  to  withdraw,  when  Don 
Fulgenzio  enters,  asserts  that  Canmiilla  was  evidently  feverish, 
convulsed,  even  delirious,  during  dinner,  and  j)Ositively  forbids 
her  going  to  the  ball.  The  lieutenant  departs,  privately  assuring 
the  provoked  Cammilla  that  he  will  not  go  either,  but  pass  the 
evening  in  contemplating  her  resemblance.  Cammilla's  despair 
at  losing  this  last  ball  of  the  carnival,  subsequently  induces  her 
husband  to  propose  conducting  lier  thiUier  himself,  both  masked. 
She  there  sees  the  faithless   Lieutenant  attending  upon  Donna 
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Flamminia,  exhibiting  her  picture,  and  turning  her  weak  attach- 
ment to  himself  into  ridicule.  She  profits  by  her  disguise  to 
snatch  awav  her  picture,  and  escape  with  it  amidst  the  crowd  of 
masks.  In  the  5th  Act  occurs  her  deep  and  active  repentance — she 
wives  the  Lieutenant  an  order,  which  she  has  obtained  from  the 
General  Commandant,  to  join  his  regiment  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  then  offers  to  retire  to  any  convent  selected  by  her  husband — 
conquers  Fulgenzio's  fixed  resolution  to  separate  from  her,  and 
wrings  her  pardon  from  both  him  and  her  father. 

We  shall  add  a  short  sketch  of  one  other  play,  of  a  materially 
different  and  more  comic  character,  but  equally  impressed  with 
the  stamp  of  Italian  manners  and  feelings;  it  is  fl  Progettista, 
the  Projector  i  and  the  difference  betwixt  the  schemes  of  this  ad- 
venturous personage,  and  those  which  might  be  expected  from 
an  Englishman  of  similar  disposition,  is  both  striking  and  enter- 
taining. We  have  here  neither  joint-stock  agricultural  companies 
for  Central  Africa,  nor  flying  steam-engines ;  neither  self-moving 
carriages,  nor  loans  to  the  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francia, 
or  the  Delai  Lama  of  Tibet ;  neither  sub-marine  railways,  nor 
patent  tea-urns  and  penknives.  //  Progettista  s  spirit  of  enter- 
prize  expends  itself  in  building  porticoes,  laying  out  grounds, 
collecting  pictures  and  marbles,  and  converting  bed  chambers 
into  a  gallery  for  their  reception.  The  sufficient  streno  th  of  this 
gallery,  constructed  upon  an  architectural  design  of  his  own,  is 
disputed  by  every  body  through  the  first  four  acts,  and  mathema- 
tically demonstrated  by  him.  Its  catastrophe,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
in  fact  that  of  the  comedy,  or  at  least  its  immediately  producing 
cause.  Through  the  celebrity  to  be  acquired  by  this  gallery, 
Filiberto,  the  projector,  expects  to  become  known  at  court,  and 
to  be  eventually  raised  to  the  ministry,  when  he  proposes  immor- 
talizing himself  by  wars  and  conquests.  His  lucrative  specula- 
tions are  pretty  much  confined  to  the  enabling  silk-worms  to  dis- 
pense with  the  constant  attendance  and  the  shelter  of  a  roof, 
which,  it  seems,  they  require  in  Italy ;  and  to  converting  corn- 
fields into  gardens.  But  upon  this  subject  Signor  Filiberto  shall 
explain  his  own  views.  Even  the  fawning  agent,  who  profits  by 
hi3  operations,  thus  objects  : — 

"  But  it  vnll  be  necessary  to  destroy  one  of  the  best  fields — 
Filiberto.  What  matters  the  field  ?    The  garden  will  be  far  more  pro- 
fitable. 

Fabio.  I  could  not  doubt  your  honour's  having  duly  considered— 
Fill.  Could  you  suppose  me  stupid  enough  to  look  only  to  magnifi- 
cence ? 

Fab.  Not  even  in  my  dreams. 

Fili.  I  manage  my  sister's  affairs  during  her  absence,   and  whatever  I 
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tlo,  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  my  beloved  niece,  and  to  the 
strictest  and  most  jiuiicious  economy. 

Sophia.  Mv  dear  uncle — 

Fili.   Hush!    hush! 

Fab,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 

Fili.  No,  sir,  no,  I  chuse  to  convince  you.  "What  return  do  these  four 
acres  yield,  taking  into  account  the  taxes,  the  casualties  of  the  seasons, 
drought,  and  such  like  mischances  ?  They  do  not  return  twenty  crowns 
annually.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  sale  of  oranges,  lemons,  exotic 
medicinal  plants,  I  reckon  upon  making  at  least  four  hundred  crowns  a 
year.  To  work  then  on  the  wall  of  enclosure ;  which,  by  my  computa- 
tion, should  be  completed  in  a  few  months. 

Fah.  I  think  it  may ;  but  meanwhile  1  should  be  glad  of  a  hundred 
or  so  of  sccjuins  upon  the  old  account. 

Fi/i,  Just  now  I  really  cannot — 

Fab.  But  I  have  to  pay  my  people. 

Fili.  \^''ithin  the  month  I  will  settle  your  old  account.  IVIy  sister 
must  by  this  time  have  gained  her  law-suit  at  Vienna,  and  will  bring 
back  money  to  pay  everything. 

Fab.  Well,  if  it  be  so  I  must  wait,  and  will  give  orders  for  our  new 
job.    {Goin<r,  he  returns.)    Oh,  Signor  Filiberto  I 

Fili.  "Wliat  now  ? 

Fab.  We  have  thought  of  many  things,  and  forgotten  the  principal. 
.    Fili.  Aye,  indeed,  let  us  hear  ? 

Fab.  Where  shall  we  get  water  for  the  garden  ? 

Fili.  {striking  his  head).  By  Bacchus  !  by  Bacchus  !  You  are  in  the 
right." 

Upon  this  posing  difficulty,  Marco,  the  old  family  steward  or 
bailiff,  is  called  in  to  the  consultation,  and  says, 

"  Your  honour  knows  that  want  of  water  is  our  greatest  trouble,  and 
that  it  was  but  last  year — 

Fili.  I  don't  want  to  know  anything  about  that :  but  what  the  devil, 
have' n't  I  seen  a  little  brook  in  the  woods,  about  three  miles  off,  near 
Don  Fulgenzio's  land  ? 

Marco.  Most  assuredly. 

Fill.  And  think  you  I  have  not  spirit  to  make  a  canal  from  Don  Ful- 
genzio's estate  ?     \^'hat  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Marco.  The  brook  is  Don  Fulgenzio's  property. 

Fili.  We  will  purchase  the  right  to  turn  it. 

Marco.  Neither  will  that  do  ;  because  after  the  stream  has  irrigated 
Don  Fulgenzio's  farms,  other  proprietors  enjoy  similar  rights  to  it. 

Fili.  \\'hat  a  man  of  difficulties  you  are  ! 

Marco.  Pardon  me,  but  I  know  what  my  young  lady's  grandfather 
spent  in  lawsuits,  to  obtain — 

Fili.  He  knew  nothing  about  the  matter  ;  I  liave  abundant  resources, 
Fabio,  do  you  attend  to  my  directions^  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Fab.  That  is  enough.  (Aside)  Let  him  spend  like  a  fool,  doing  and 
undoing,  so  much  the  better  for  me.  [E.rit. 
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Fill.  Three  miles  distance —    {Taking  a  pencil  and  scrap  of  paper. 

Marco.  Yes^  sir,  but  please  to  observe — 

Fill.  Don't  bore  me.     Let  me  seej   if  they  would  sell  half  their 
water — ." 

He  now,  during  a  long  remonstrance  from  Marco  upon  the 
mischief  he  is  doing  to  Signora  Lucinda's  property,  calculates 
that  half  the  brook  will  irrigate  the  garden  and  fields,  leaving 
sufficient  water  for  a  valuable  fish-pond.  We  have  extracted  the 
dialogue  as  both  in  Nota's  best  comic  style,  and  curiously  illus- 
trative of  Italian  country  matters.  Amongst  his  multifarious 
projects,  Filiberto  has  not  neglected  the  education  of  his  niece 
Sophia,  left  to  his  care  for  the  last  two  years  by  her  absent  mother 
Lucinda.  This  education  he  has  conducted  in  a  manner  which 
in  Italy  seems  to  pass  for  as  wild  a  scheme  as  any  of  his  others, 
though  an  English  reader  may  see  nothing  very  much  out  of  the 
way  in  it.  He  has  provided  her  with  as  many  masters  as  an  English 
girl  of  equal  fortune  would  have  had;  and,  personally  superintend- 
ing her  progress,  has  omitted,  through  economy,  to  replace  the 
deceased  lady's  maid,  whom  her  mother  had  constituted  her  nurse, 
governess,  or  duenna,  we  do  not  exactly  know  which.  But  he  is 
far  too  busy  to  have  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  superintend- 
ance,  that  Sophia  and  Valerio,  her  youthful  drawing-master,  have 
fallen  mutually  and  desperately  in  love.  On  the  contrary,  having 
connubial  schemes  amongst  the  rest,  he  negociates  a  marriage  for 
Valerio,  (without  even  mentioning  the  matter  to  the  intended 
bridegroom,)  with  a  young  embroidress ;  and  writes  to  his  friend 
Count  Astolli,  at  Rome,  to  find  him  a  noble  husband  for  his 
niece,  of  whose  person  and  accomplishments  he  gives  him,  to 
facilitate  the  commission,  an  exact  description.  In  consequence 
of  this  proceeding  a  marquis  arrives,  in  great  state,  iiom  Rome, 
and  sends  a  note  to  Filiberto,  requesting  permission  to  wait  upon 
him  respecting  the  young  lady.  Filiberto  assents  of  course,  and 
finding  the  German  post  hour  near  at  hand,  to  save  time  prepares 
and  seals  a  letter,  informing  his  sister  of  the  conclusion  of  a  mar- 
riage treaty  with  the  marquis,  ready  to  be  despatched  should  the 
visit  prove  agreeable  to  his  expectations.  Whilst  writing  this 
epistle,  and  reading  to  himself  what  he  writes,  to  prevent  mistakes 
in  doing  two  things  at  once,  he  proposes  to  Valerio  the  marriage 
projected  for  him,  but  without  naming  the  selected  bride ;  and 
thus  leading  him  to  suppose  he  is  offering  him  Sophia,  obtains 
his  joyful  consent.  The  marquis  next  presents  himself,  bringing 
Filiberto's  own  letter  to  Count  Astolfi  as  his  sanction,  because 
their  common  friend,  the  Count,  is  too  ill  to  write.  He  displays 
family  papers,  inquires  about  the  lady's  portion,  and  offers  her  his 
hand  and  title.     Filiberto,  before  he  even  returns  an  answer,  calls 
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a  servant,  and  despatches  liis  letter  to  the  post.  That  done,  he 
accepts  the  marquis's  ofl'er,  and  Sopliia,  in  spite  of  her  reluctance, 
would  be  irrevocably  nuurieil,  did  not  Lucinda's  unexpected  ar- 
rival interrupt  the  conclusion.  Lucinda  has  gained  her  lawsuit 
and  trot  the  money  ill  her  pocket-book ;  but  being  dissatisfied 
with  her  brother's  oj)erations,  both  from  old  Marco's  reports,  and 
what  ^he  sees  upon  alighting  from  her  travelling  carriage,  suffers 
herself  to  be  supposed  unsuccessful.  She  is  accompanied  by  a 
wealthy  merchant,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  and  whom  she,  in 
return,  insists  upon  uniting  to  her  daughter.  The  mercantile 
i)iainorato,  more  submissive  to  his  liege-lady's  will  than  a  buxom 
English  widow  might  probably  relish,  with  regard  either  to  herself 
or  her  daughter,  consents,  provided  the  damsel  approves.  The 
mother  forthwith  (juestions  Sophia,  first  touching  the  marquis,  of 
whom  she  readily  answers, 

"  He  (Iocs  not  please  nic  in  the  least,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
marry  him. 

Lucinda.  So  much  the  better;  then  I  will  sec  to  the  breaking  oflF 
your  uncle's  engagement. 

Sophia  (aside).  So,  I  shall  at  least  have  breathing  time. 

Luc.  I  will  not  so  far  wrong  you  as  to  suppose  that  you  can,  in  my 
absence,  have  formed  an  attachment —  ? 

Sophia  (aside).  Oh  me  !    (aloud)  Who,  ma'am,  should  I — 

Luc.  I  know  it ;  I  know  you  have  scarcely  been  out  of  the  house, 
have  been  engrossed  by  your  studies.  To  speak  truth  though,  when  I 
saw  that  drawing-master,  I  felt  a  sort  of  apprehension — 

Sophia.   How,  ma'am  ? 

Luc.  Do  not  be  uneasy ;    I  know  he  is  to  marry  Angiolina. 

Sophia  (aside).  For  once  I  may  bless  my  uncle's  schemes. 

Luc.  So  now.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  may  provide  for  your  happiness 
myself. 

Sophia  (aside).  I  am  all  in  a  tremor. 

Luc.  Tlie  stranger  who  has  accompanied  me  from  Vienna,  is  one  of 
the  first  merchants  at  Trieste,  he  is  otherwise  a  wealthy  man,  and  would 
be  an  excellent  match  for  you. 

Sophia  (aside).  Oh  sad,  sad!  From  one  misery  into  another.  (Aloud) 
My  dear  mother,  pray  do  not  think  of  such  things.  I  had  rather  remain 
single. 

Luc.  Nonsense,  silly  chit !  You  are  now  of  a  proper  age,  and  I  must 
establish  you. 

Sophia.  Believe  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  be  separated  from  you. 

Luc.  Signor  Asturio  intends  to  settle  here,  at  Leghorn. 

Sophia.   Yes,  but  I  prefer  my  liberty. 

L^uc.  This  is  mere  girlish  folly.  Do  you  hear  ?  Do  not  make  me 
angry.     Is  your  heart  free  ?  Yes,  or  no  ? 

Sophia.  I  liave  told  you — 

Luc.  Does  Signor  Asturio  perchance  displease  you  ?  Is  he  not  hand- 
some enough  for  your  taste  ? 
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Sophia.  No,  nm'ani. 

Luc.  {angrily.)  How  ?  You  dislike  him  ? 

Sophia.  Oh  uo!     I   meant No,    ma'am,  I    do    not    dislike    him, 

{Aside)   She  makes  me  tell  fibs  whether  I  will  or  no. 

Luc.  Veiy  well,  that  is  sufficient.  You  will  soon  both  esteem  and  love 
him.  I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he  is  a  man  of  honourable  mind  and  agreeable 
manners,  with  a  heart  as  generous  as  it  is  tender. 

Sophia  {aside).  Oh  Heavens!  How  shall  I  extricate  myself?" 

The  mother  and  uncle,  with  their  respective  suitors,  being  un- 
able to  come  to  an  understanding,  Sophia  is  referred  to.  She  is 
now  encouraged  to  speak  out,  inasmuch  as  each  party,  knowing 
her  aversion  to  the  plans  of  the  other,  relies  upon  her  favourable 
decision ;  when  she  unequivocally  rejects  both.  In  the  midst  of 
the  tempest  excited  by  this  unexpected  answer,  word  is  brought 
that  the  roof  of  Filiberto's  mathematically  built  gallery  has  faHen 
in,  burying  under  its  ruins  Valerio,  who,  although  professing 
himself  unacquainted  with  al  fresco  painting,  Mas  preparing, 
under  the  directions  of  the  Progettista's  universal  genius,  to  rival 
upon  its  walls  the  Loggie  del  Vaticano.  Sophia's  agony  betrays 
her  secret,  and  Asturio,  seemingly  well  pleased  at  the  discovery, 
hastens  to  attempt  the  young  artist's  deliverance.  In  the  fifth 
Act,  the  supposed  marquis  is  discovered  to  be  a  common  robber, 
M  ho  had  stolen  the  papers  from  Count  Astolfi ;  and  Filiberto, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  at  having  been  thus  duped,  as  well  as  at 
the  disaster  of  his  gallery,  promises  to  abstain  from  future 
schemes,  whereupon  Lucinda  reveals  her  legal  success,  and  set- 
tles, upon  reasonable  terms,  with  his  creditors.  Meanwhile 
Valerio  is  found  to  have  escaped  injury  in  a  niche  of  the  wall, 
and  Lucinda  tries  to  get  rid  of  him  with  a  sum  of  money  ;  when 
his  disinterestedness  in  rejecting  it,  and  a  fine  speech  he  makes, 
jenouncing  Sophia  if  found  upon  trial  and  inquiry  unworthy  of 
her,  so  touches  the  widow's  heart,  that  Asturio  prevails  upon  her 
to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  young  lovers,  and  to  bestow 
her  own  hand  upon  himself. 

This  may  suffice  to  afford  our  readers  all  needful  information 
concerning  the  Teatro  Comico  of  the  Signor  Avvocato  Alberto 
Nota ;  but  in  taking  our  leave  of  this  very  respectable  author, 
we  cannot  pass  sub  silentio  those  comedies  of  which  he  has  laid 
the  scene  in  England,  and  which  are.  apparently  intended  to  ex- 
hibit to  his  countrymen  a  picture  of  English  manners.  His 
mistakes,  if  not  very  important,  are  sufficiently  diverting  to  de- 
serve notice.  In  one  of  these  plays  a  Miledi  is  heinously  olltended 
that  a  fisherman  and  his  ragged  brats  do  not  kiss  her  hand  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Milord,  her  brother;  and  she  moreover 
threatens  with  the  active  vengeance  of  h«r  cousin  the  prime  mi- 
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nistor,  such  nfiacloiy  iiuli\l(li\al.s  as  will  not  marry  according  to 
her  ooinnKuids.  hi  tliis  saiiu"  play  all  difficulties  and  distresses 
are  happily  ended  i)y  the  discovery  that  the  heroine's  father,  ar- 
rested upon  \a;j;ui;  suspicion,  is  an  I'^nglish  earl  who  has  traitor- 
ously borne  arms  against  his  country,  inasmuch  as  the  good 
Milord,  being  the  minister's  cousin  as  well  as  his  cross  sister,  and 
equally  useful,  undertakes  to  have  him  pardoned.  These  instances 
of  ministerial  and  aristocratical  power  are  so  good,  that  it  hardly 
seems  worth  atlding,  that  every  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  lord,  is  a 
sir — Americans  included — Sir  Charles  or  Sir  Thompson,  as  it 
happens  ;  that  the  housckeej)ers  educate  the  young  ladies,  con- 
stantly sit  with  them,  watch  them  in  company,  and  breakfast, 
and  (we  conclude)  dine,  with  their  masters  and  mistresses ;  that 
married  ladies  are  introduced  to  strangers,  and  generally  spoken 
of,  as  mistress,  without  the  addition  of  any  name  whatsoever; 
aiul  that  a  voituvicr  undertakes  to  convey  a  French  marquis  with 
one  pair  of  good  horses,  from  Bath  to  Dover  within  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours. 

The  two  supplementary  plays  that  fill  up  the  5th  volume,  one 
by  the  Signor  Duperche,  and  the  other  anonymous,  are  more  in- 
teresting in  point  of  story.  But  the  scene  of  both  is  laid  in  Ger- 
many, they  contain  no  representation  of  national  manners,  and  as 
they  are  besides  written  much  in  that  style  of  German  drania 
witii  which  the  Englisii  public  is  familiarly  acquainted,  they  do 
not  require  examination. 


Art.  III. — Le  Roman  de  Ron,  et  des  Dues  de  ^ormandie,  par 
Robert  Waec,  Poete  Nor/nand  di(  XII.  Sitele;  pnhlie  pour  la 
premihe  J'ois  d'aprcs  les  Alanuserifs  de  Frauee  et  d'Angh- 
terre ;  avec  des  i\otes  pour  servir  a  C Intelligence  du  Texte. 
Par  Frederic  Pluquet,  Membre  de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires 
de  France.     2  tom.     8vo.     Rouen.     1827. 

No  event  in  all  history  is  more  curious  in  itself,  or  more  impor- 
tant iji  its  consequences,  than  the  irruption  of  the  Scandinavian 
pirates  under  their  leader  Rou,  or  Rollo,  into  Neustria.  That 
a  horde  of  savage  adventurers,  comparatively  few  in  number,  un- 
acquainted with  the  discipline  of  war,  and  accustomed  only  to 
irregular  contests,  should  wrest  from  a  successor  of  Charlemagne 
one  of  his  fairest  provinces;  should  there  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
power  that  long  continued  to  set  at  defiance  the  veteran  armies 
of  France, — a  power  that  ultimately  subdued  England,  placed  its 
chief  on  the  throne  of  Alfred,  and  changed  the  manners,  the  laws, 
and,  in  some  measure,  the  language  of  our  country,  are   results 
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which  no  human  prudence  could  ever  have  foreseen,  and  which 
cannot  even  now  be  contemplated  without  wonder. 

An  event,  leading  to  consequences  so  stupendous,  could  not 
pass  without  leaving  behind  it  a  record  more  certain  and  durable 
than  could  be  supplied  by  tradition ;  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  the  two  countries  most  interested  in  it,  France  and  England, 
have  produced  historians  who  minutely  describe  its  progress. 
But  with  the  causes  which  gave  birth  to  that  great  revolution, 
they  were  totally  unacquainted ;  nor  could  they  account  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  accomplishment  on  any  other  principle  than  the 
immediate  agency  of  the  devil ;  yet  both  may,  perhaps,  be  satis- 
factorily explained  by  recurring  to  the  then  existing  state  of 
Scandinavian  society.  And  as  the  latter  is  a  subject  which,  inde- 
pendently of  its  intimate  connection  Mith  the  one  we  propose  to 
examine,  is  both  interesting  and,  generally  speaking,  little  under- 
stood, we  hope  no  apology  will  be  necessary  if  we  make  it  the 
introduction  to  our  present  article. 

Nothing  is  more  undoubted  than  that  the  northern  regions^of 
Europe  have,  at  various  periods,  been  unable  to  support  all  their 
inhabitants.  They  have  sometimes  been  termed  the  qfficina  gen- 
tium, or  manufactory  of  nations.  This  excess  of  population, 
however,  over  the  means  of  subsistence,  must  not  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  barrenness  of  those  countries ;  it  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  frequent  irruptions  of  the  Scythians  under  Odin  and 
other  leaders.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  fact 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  superabundant  population  has  often 
been  compelled  to  leave  its  native  shores,  to  seek  a  subsistence 
either  by  piracy,  or  by  a  settlement  in  more  favoured  climates. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  emigrations  was  from  Jutland 
in  the  reign  of  Snio.*  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  corn  in  that 
peninsula,  that  the  King  forbade  its  being  brewed  into  ale.  Still, 
as  the  royal  prohibition  was  disregarded,  or  at  most  but  partially 
observed,  the  national  council  was  convoked  to  deliberate  on  the 
best  means  of  providing  for  the  people.  There,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  a  resolution  was  made  to  destroy  the  useless  portion  of 
the  community, — the  old  and  the  very  young;  and  this  barbarous 
project  would  have  been  executed,  had  not  the  voice  of  nature 
prompted  a  mother  to  recommend  a  less  inhuman  expedient, — 
the  expatriation  by  lot  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
time  of  King  Olaf,  Sweden  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  the  same 
expedient ;  and  Denmark  also,  in  the  tenth  century,  decreed  the 
expulsion  from  its  shores  of  every  third  individual.  In  all  those 
countries,  parents  not  unfrequently  preferred   the  exposure   of 

•  Saxo  Grainmaticus,  lib.  viii.,  p.  158.     Ed.  Stcph. 
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iJicir  cliildren  tt)  ccilain  ilcalli,  ratlicr  than  roaring  ihcin  with  so 
uiiceitain  a  pros|H"ct  ol  support. 

The  origin  ot  piracv  in  {\\v  north  was  very  siniph>,  anil  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  <»t'  the  expulsion  of  its  inhabitants.  These, 
as  well  as  all  whom  agriculture  could  not  employ,  at  lirst  betook. 
lliemseKes  to  the  occupation  of  fisliing, — an  occupation  for  which 
the  numerous  bays  and  gulfs  of  Scandinavia  alVorded  peculiar 
advantages.  Hence  boats  were  multiplieil,  which,  fragile  as  they 
were,  served  to  convey  the  lishernien  througli  seas  often  tern-' 
pestuous,  and  sometimes  to  a  considerable  distance.  So  con- 
stantly were  they  engaged  in  this  way  of  life,  that  they  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  resided  on  the  deep.  In  time,  they  ac- 
quired greater  skill  in  navigation;  they  built  larger  vessels,  and 
extended  their  voyages.  But  this  peaceful  occupation  would  be 
susceptible  of  change.  As  the  inhal)itaiits  from  one  district  tra- 
versed the  wide  waste  of  waters,  they  would  often  meet  with 
those  of  another,  whom  they  could  not  help  regarding  as  rivals 
in  the  same  pursuits, — as  intruders  on  privileges  they  wished  to 
be  restricted  to  themselves.  On  arriving  at  some  bay  which 
afforded  a  greater  quantity  of  fish,  both  would  dispute  for  its 
undivided  possession.  And  as  to  plunder  vessels  when  laden 
with  this  necessary  article  of  food,  would  be  easier  and  more 
expeditious  than  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  catching  it, 
several  vessels  would  soon  be  furnished  with  arms,  and  attacks 
would  be  made  on  such  as  did  not  belong  to  a  particular  nation 
or  tribe.*  Hence  contests  not  of  single  vessels  only,  but  of  many 
united  under  some  leader  of  acknowledged  bravery,  were  fre- 
quent. So  celebrated  did  some  of  these  leaders  become,  that 
the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  princes  began  to  envy  both  their  fame 
and  the  possession  of  their  booty ;  and  having  provided  them- 
selves with  vessels,  they  embarked  in  the  same  career.  If,  more- 
over, there  be  any  truth  in  the  relation,  that  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  on  shore,  and  to  a  wish  that  the  northern  youth 
should  be  inured  to  toil  and  danger,  almost  every  father,  whether 
noble  or  peasant,  sent  away  all  his  sons,  except  the  eldest,  who 
■was  retained  as  sole  heir,  to  seek  their  fortunes  by  piracy,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  profession  became  so  general,  and  was 
considered  so  honourable.  However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is 
that  societies  for  one  conmion  purpose  were  formed,  and  that 
their  depredations  were  not  confined  to  the  deep.  They  landed 
on  the  shores  adjoining  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea;  and, 
having  seized .  all  the  plunder  they  could  find,  they  returned  to 

*  Depping,  I^istoire  des  Expeditions  Marilimes  des  Sormands,  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1826.  This  is  a  work  of  great  rtsearch,  to  which  we  arc  indebted  for  several  hints  iu 
this  iiitroduclion. 
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their  ships  before  any  force  sufficiently  strong  coukl  be  raised  to 
oppose  them.  At  length,  regular  engagements  between  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea  and  land  became  frequent;  and  the  advantage 
generally  lay  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Not  satisfied  with 
booty,  they  sold  their  prisoners  for  slaves,  until  in  time  the  num- 
ber of  those  unhappy  beings  bore  no  inconsiderable  proportion 
to  that  of  the  free  population. 

The  state  of  society  at  sea  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  on  land.  All  Scandinavia  was  divided  into  petty  king- 
doms, the  heads  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  independent  of 
each  other,  but  sometimes  one  more  powerful  was  the  acknow- 
ledged ruler  over  several  others.  The  nomination  to  these  petty 
governments  was  not  very  clearly  defined.  Sometimes  the  reign- 
ing chief  nominated  his  own  successor,  (who  was  not  necessarily 
his  eldest  son,)  but  that  nomination  seems  to  have  required  the 
sanction  of  the  people  ;  for  it  was  often  annulled  by  them  in  their 
general  assemblies.  On  the  death  of  one,  they  frequently  met  to 
elect  another  ruler,  though  that  election  was  usually  restricted  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased.  They  might  appoint  any  of  the  sons 
to  the  vacant  dignity.  Those  who  were  excluded  from  it  equipped 
fleets,  and  betook  themselves  to  an  element  which  held  out  objects 
of  ambition  equally  desirable,  and  far  more  gratifying  to  an  ad- 
venturous spirit.  Accompanied  by  the  young  nobility  of  the 
kingdom,  who  in  their  turn  were  accompanied  by  their  respective 
followers,  they  assumed  the  title  of  sea-kings.  There  were  not 
wanting  examples  of  kings  who  ruled  alternately  on  the  land  and 
the  ocean ;  nor  was  the  latter  dignity  considered  at  all  inferior  to 
the  former. 

The  vikingr,  or  sea-king,  was  a  formidable  and  even  a  terrible 
being.  His  usual  boast  was,  that  he  never  took  shelter  beneath 
the  roof,  or  emptied  his  horn  on  the  hearth,  of  a  house.  Such 
was  his  enthusiastic  courage,  and  his  contempt  of  danger,  that 
his  actions  bordered  as  much  on  the  marvellous  as  those  of 
Homer's  favourite  heroes.  His  very  religion  taught  him  that 
death  in  battle  was  the  greatest  of  blessings,  as  it  was  the  only 
path  which  led  to  the  enjoyments  of  Valhalla.  He  was  not  per- 
mitted to  retire  when  singly  opposed  to  three  assailants ;  but  he 
might,  without  derogation  to  his  honour,  give  way  to  four. 

But  though  this  fearless  bravery  was  the  characteristic  of  every 
pirate,  that  quality  was  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  cappar,  or 
professed  champions.  These  were  the  ordinary  guards  both  to 
the  sea  and  the  land  kings,  and  their  only  hope  of  reward  lay  in 
their  excelling  all  other  warriors  in  valour.  They  formed  them- 
selves into  fraternities,  into  which  none  could  be  admitted  who 
had  not  challen2;ed  and  slain   more   than  one  brave   antagonist. 
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They  sworo  lo  o:uli  ollirr  evciiastiiiii  lidelily  ;  uiul  the  cause  of 
one  became  the  cau.se  of  all.  Of  these  formidable  guards,  Alf, 
a  Norwegian  jiriuce,  had  .'^ixty;  and  he  enrolled  none  among  the 
number,  mIio  could  not  lift  a  stone  which  lay  in  his  court-yard, 
and  ri'quired  the  united  strength  of  Inc/re  ordinary  men  to  raise. 
They  were  forbidden  to  seek  shelter  during  the  most  tremendous 
storms,  nor  were  tiiey  allowed  to  dress  their  wounds  before  the 
conclusion  of  a  combat. 

The  Suf^as  abound  with  the  single  combats  of  these  champions. 
They  make  particular  mention  of  one  whom  they  call  Sterlcodder, 
the  Stacrhatherns  of  Saxo  Grannnaticus.*  His  bodily  magnitude 
and  strength  were  fearful ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
famous  scalds  of  the  time.  Attacking  Prince  Argantir,  and 
eight  valiant  companions,  he  slew  six  of  them,  and  forced  the  re- 
maining three  to  flee  :+  but  his  victory  cost  him  dear;  for  he 
received  seventeen  grievous  w  ounds  in  the  conflict.  Parched  with 
thirst,  and  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  yet  contrived  to  crawl  to  a 
neighbouring  stream;  but  he  would  not  drink  of  its  waters  until 
he  saw  them  tinged  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  ad- 
versaries' corpses.  As  he  lay  on  the  brink,  two  men  and  a  woman 
successively  passed,  and  each  otfered  assistance  to  bind  up  his 
wounds;  but  as  they  were  not  of  free  birth  and  condition,  he 
sternly  refused  the  offer.  At  length,  he  condescended  to  accept 
the  good  offices  of  a  free  peasant.  He  carried  his  detestation  of 
effeminacy  to  a  great  height.  Hearing  of  the  voluptuous  court 
of  the  Danish  king,  Ingel,  the  son  of  his  benefactor  Frode,  (who 
had  been  burned  alive  by  conspirators,)  he  disguised  himself  in  a 
coarse  habit,  went  to  the  palace,  and,  without  any  ceremony, 
seized  on  the  most  honourable  seat  among  the  royal  guests. 
The  king  was  not  present;  and  the  queen,  judging  of  his  condi- 
tion bv  Iiis  appearance,  commanded  him  to  remove  to  some 
humbler  seat.  Showing  no  outward  sign  of  anger,  he  retired  to 
a  distant  corner  of  the  hall.  As  he  sat  down,  he  pushed  his  back 
so  violently  against  the  wall,  that  he  shook  the  whole  building, 
and  the  roof  was  near  falling  on  the  heads  of  the  party.  The 
king  soon  returned  from  a  hunting  excursion,  and  knew  the 
champion  by  his  severe  countenance,  and  iiis  refusing  to  rise. 
Reproaching  the  queen  for  suffering  so  famous  a  guest  to  remain 
undistinguished  and  even  unnoticed,  he  commanded  all  possible 

*  This  credulous  historian's  lung  account  of  tlie  northern  liero  is  so  filled  with  the 
supernatural,  that  wc  prefer  the  one  which  Ucp])ing  professes  to  have  extracted  from 
the  Icelandic  Sagas.  We  suspect,  however,  that  he  has  not  very  faithfully  abridged 
it;  and  we  have  ventured  to  make  sonie  alterations  in,  and  a  few  additions  to  it. 

+  He  must,  indeed,  have  been  severely  wounded,  if  what  Saxo  says  be  true, — ut 
major  viscentm  pars  ventre  elaberetur.  The  same  author  says,  that  he  killed  all  the  nine  : 
tres  cero  renduos fralrum  eiemplo  consumpsit. —  lib.  vi.  p.  111. 
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honour  to  be  paid  to  the  governor  of  his  youth.  To  pacify  the 
latter,  valuable  presents  were  offered,  and  the  choicest  delicacies 
laid  before  him;  but  he  rejected  them  with  indignant  scorn. 
A  lute-player  was  then  ordered  to  amuse  him ;  but  the  poor  mu- 
sician was  soon  silenced,  and  in  no  very  courteous  manner.*  His 
anger  arose  to  fury  when  he  saw  Ingel  suirounded  by  the  mur- 
derers of  the  late  king ;  and  he  burst  out  into  reproaches,  of 
which  this  is  the  substance. 

"  I  came  here  to  see  the  son  of  Frode,  and  I  find  a  man  as  effeminate 
as  the  Saxons.  In  former  times  I  sat  here  among  the  brave, — whom  do 
I  see  now  ?  Scalds  have  celebrated  the  exploits  of  thy  father;  but  I 
cannot  look  on  thee  without  shame,  for  where  are  thy  victories  ?  Thou 
art  surrounded  by  thy  father's  assassins,  who,  after  thy  death,  will 
trample  on  the  throne.  May  confusion  be  thy  portion,  if  thou  dost  not 
instantly  i-evenge  the  murder  of  thy  sire  !" 

These  cutting  expressions,  delivered  in  a  terrible  voice,  and 
by  one  of  the  greatest  champions,  roused  the  king.  He  drew  his 
sword,  and,  aided  by  Sterkodder,  slew  all  the  guilty,  who  were 
seven  in  number.  To  relate  the  other  actions  of  this  hero  (some 
of  which  do  little  credit  to  his  memory)  would  require  a  volume ; 
and  we  can  only  advert  to  the  close  of  his  career.  Having 
reached  his  ninetieth  year,  he  became  infirm,  blind,  and  eager  to 
die.  To  leave  the  world  in  a  natural  way  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  to  be  despatched  to  the  hall  of  Odin  by  an  ignoble 
hand  was  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded.  Leaning  on  two  crutches, 
with  a  sword  at  each  side,  he  waited  for  some  one  to  give  him  the 
mortal  stroke.  To  tempt  the  avarice  of  such  a  one,  he  suspended 
from  his  neck  a  valuable  gold  chain.  He  slew  a  peasant  passing 
by,  who,  rallying  him  on  his  infirm  state,  had  ventured  to  beg- 
one of  his  swords,  as  neither  could  any  longer  be  of  service  to 
him.  At  last  his  good  fortune  brought  him  a  worthy  executioner 
in  Hather,  the  son  of  a  prince  whom  he  had  slain.  The  young 
hero  was  hunting  ;  and  seeing  the  old  man,  he  ordered  two  of  his 
attendants  to  tease  him.  Both  lost  their  lives  for  their  temerity. 
The  prince  then  advanced ;  and  the  old  man,  after  relating  his 
great  actions,  desired  the  former  to  kill  him.  To  make  the  in- 
ducement stronger,  he  displayed  the  golden  chain  w  hich  would 
be  the  reward  of  the  deed ;  and  to  excite  his  rage,  as  well  as 
avarice,  he  avowed  that  it  was  he  who  had  slain  the  late  prince, 
and  that  revenge  was  the  sacred  duty  of  the  son.  Influenced  by 
both  considerations,  the  latter  consented  to  behead  him.  Sterkod- 
der exhorted  him  to  strike  manfully.     The  head  was  accordingly 

*  Osse quod  vescendo  came  spoliaverat,  in  vultum  gesticulaiilis  projccto,  jjlcnas  auranuii 
biiccasviolenldJUit^uexcuisionc  laiavit. — Sax.  Gr.  lib.  vii.  p.  115. 
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so\tMO(l  fiom  tlu-  hodv  at  a  .single  blow;  and  as  it  touched  the 
eailli,   liie  loolh   tasUMii'd  theiusi'lvcs  rmionsly  in  the  ground. 

There  was  a  particular  class  of  chauij)ions,  termed  Berserker, 
who  were  even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  such  as  Sterkodder. 
'J^hesc  were  subject  to  lits  of  uncoutroulable  frenzy,  during  the 
dominion  of  which  they  foametl  at  the  mouth,  swallowed  burning 
pieces  of  wood,  threw  themselves  into  the  the,  attacked  friends 
and  foes  indiscriminately,  and  sometimes  ended  in  destroying 
themselves.  Thus  all  the  sons  of  King  Arngrim  were  Berserker, 
who,  in  their  transports,  frequently  slew  their  attendants,  de- 
stroyed their  boats  while  out  at  sea,  and  escaped  to  the  shore  by 
swinuiiing;  or  if  they  happened  to  be  on  land,  they  exhausted 
their  fury  on  rocks  and  trees. 

The  sea-kings,  and  their  champions,  were  seldom  bound  by 
marriage  tics,  but  they  frecjucntly  carried  off  the  daughters  of  the 
land-kings  and  nobles.  In  time,  the  women  became  as  ambitious 
of  glory  as  the  men.*  iSIany  of  them  assumed  the  arms  and  the 
habit  of  the  other  sex,  traversed  the  deep  in  search  of  adventures, 
and  became  as  renovvued  for  their  piratical  exploits.  Though  not 
a  few  of  the  relations  concerning  them  are  sufficiently  absurd  and 
improbable,  we  should  not  hastily  conclude  that  all  which  bear  a 
romantic  impression  are  the  same.  To  estimate  the  probability 
of  the  actions  they  exhibit  by  the  standard  of  such  as  happen  in 
civilized  warfare,  is  assuredly  wrong.  The  northern  pirates,  whe- 
ther male  or  female,  were  not  remarkable  for  bodily  vigour  only: 
they  had  also  an  intrepidity  of  mind  which  bade  dehance  to  all 
danger.  They  attempted,  and  often  succeeded  in,  undertakings 
which  would  fix  the  seal  of  desperate  insanity  on  such  as  should 
attempt  them  now .  We  know  not  what  labours  may  be  under- 
gone, nor  what  enterprises  may  be  dared,  by  men  whose  very 
cradle  was  rocked  amidst  tempests,  battles,  and  death;  and  whose 
subsequent  lives  have  been  daily  conversant  with  scenes,  the  bare 
mention  of  which  would  make  us  shudder.  When  all  the  ener- 
gies of  man  are  habitually  exerted  in  the  pursuit  of  one  favourite 
object, — when  they  are  concentrated  to  one  point,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily acquire  fearful  power ;  and  we  should  pause  before  we 
dismiss,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity  and  contempt,  the  relation  of 

•  The  following  pompous  jet  ludicrous  passages  from  the  Danish  historian,  will 
amuse  the  reader : — "  Fuere  quondam  apud  Danos  fcemina;  qua;,  t'oriuain  in  virilctu 
babituni  converlenics,  (>innia  fere  teniporurn  momenta  ad  excolcridam  niilitiam  confcre- 

bant,  ne  virtutis  nerves  luxiirix  contagioiie  hcbetari  paterentur." "  Has  ergo  pe- 

riudc  ac  natura;  condiiionis  immeiiiores,  rigoreiiique  blanditiis  anteponcntes,  beila  pro 
ba^iis  intentabant,  sanguincmque  non  oscula  delibantcs,  amioruni  potius  quaiii  amonim 
otlicia  frequentabant ;  manusfjue  quas  in  tclas  a|>tarc  debuerant,  tcloruni  obsequiisexhi- 
hcbant,  ut  jam  nun  lecto  sed  Ictho  studentes,  spiculis  appeterent  quos  luulccre  specie 
potubscut." — lib.  vii,  p.  120. 
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what  they  may  have  accomplished,  because  that  relation  may  bor- 
der on  the  marvellous. 

Among  the  numerous  examples  of  female  heroism  recorded  in 
the  Sagas,  we  shall  select  one,  which  is  neither  so  tragical  nor  so 
improbable  as  many  of  the  rest,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  wild 
enough.*  Alfhilda,  the  daughter  of  King  Sigurd,  was  as  re- 
markable for  modesty  as  any  damsel  in  the  north.  Though  she 
was  also  surpassingly  beautiful,  she  never  appeared  in  public 
without  a  veil ;  and  to  secure  her  from  the  clandestine  attempts 
of  her  numerous  admirers,  her  private  apartment  was  guarded  by 
two  champions  of  extraordinary  prowess.  Sigurd  issued  a  pro- 
clamation that  whoever  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess,  must 
lirst  encounter  her  guards ;  and  if  unsuccessful  in  the  contest, 
his  life  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  his  temeiity.  Alf,  a  young  pi- 
ratical prince,  who  had  signalized  himself  greatly  in  his  profes- 
sion, soon  heard  of  the  alternative,  and  as  soon  resolved  to  risk  it. 
He  killed  the  two  champions,  and  claimed  the  prize ;  but  Alf- 
hilda, either  taking  a  sudden  dislike  to  her  lover,  or  considering 
that  the  valour  he  had  displayed  in  the  contest,  was  not  sufficient 
to  entitle  him  to  her  hand,  assem.bled  a  company  of  female  pirates, 
placed  herself  at  their  head,  and  embarked  in  quest  of  adventures. 
They  soon  fell  in  with  another  company  of  pirates,  who  had  just 
lost  their  leader,  and  who  ranged  themselves  under  the  coimnand 
of  the  princess-  So  great  was  the  fame  she  acquired  by  her 
desperate  achievements,  that  Alf,  without  knowing  whom  he  was 
hastening  to  encounter,  resolved  not  to  sutirer  a  rival  in  the  empire 
of  the  deep  ;  and  he  accordingly  went  in  search  of  her.  He  sunk 
or  dispersed  all  the  vessels  which  opposed  him;  and  penetrated 
an  arm  of  tiie  gulf  of  Finland,  where  his  haughty  mistress  re- 
mained with  a  part  of  her  squadron.  Unwilling  to  be  blockaded, 
she  ordered  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy.  Alf,  accompanied 
by  a  sworn  companion,  leaped  into  the  vessel  which  carried  the 
royal  heroine,  and  a  combat  commenced  unequalled  for  its  fierce- 
ness. At  length,  Alf  hilda's  helmet  was  cleft  in  two,  and  her  sex 
and  beauty  were  discovered.  Alf  and  his  comrade  were  equally 
surprised  and  joyful  when  in  the  far-famed  Vikingr  they  saw  the 
daughter  of  Sigurd.  She  gave  her  now-unreluctant  hand  to  the 
former;  and  one  of  her  brave  attendants  was  married  to  the  latter. 
VV^e  could  multiply  similar  examples,  but  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  more;  and  we  now  hasten  to  the  principal  subject  of  this  article. 


*  This  story  also  we  have  extracted  from  Depping,  who  professes  to  have  abridged 
it  from  Saxo  and  the  Vohunga  Saga.  The  latter  anthoritv  we  have  not  at  hand,  and 
we  cannot  therefore  judge  how  faithfully  the  abridgment  has  been  made  ;  but  it  varies 
very  considerably  from  the  former,  and  our  memory  has  siipplied  us  with  some  altera- 
tions. The  two  champions  who  were  the  guards  of  the  princess,  Saxo  converts  into  tico 
xrpents. 
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■  Such,  then,  woro  tlio  people  who,  in  tlic  ninth  century,  ex- 
tenddl  their  piratical  expeditious  to  IJritaiu  and  Normandy. 
Their  successes  have,  as  we  have  before  observed,  been  minutely 
recorded  by  the  historians  of  both  countries;  but  we  cannot  in 
this  place  even  lilance  at  those  of  the  former;  and  in  brieHy  ad- 
vertiuu  to  those  of  tlie  latter,  we  do  so  chietiy  on  account  of  their 
inseparal)le  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Roman  de  Rou. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  original  Norman  historian  is 
Dudo,  Dean  of  St.  Quentin,  who  lived  about  a  century  after  the 
irruption  of  Hollo.  He  brings  down  his  work  to  his  own  time, 
A.l).  9[)6.  As  the  clergy  had  suffered  more  than  any  other  class 
of  people  from  the  cruelties  exercised  by  the  invaders,  he  repre- 
sents the  latter  under  the  most  revolting  colours, — as  tierce  rob- 
bers, destitute  of  every  redeeming  quality.  Next  comes  William, 
a  monk  of  Jumiegcs,  whose  four  lirst  books  are  little  more  than 
an  abridgment  of  Dudo.  The  three  last,  from  the  death  of 
"  that  most  precious  pearl  of  Christ,"  Richard  II.,  ("  who  died 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  men,  and  the  rejoicings  of  angels,")  to 
the  conquest  of  England,  are  his  own  composition.  This  author 
like  his  predecessor,  is  amusing  from  his  credulity ;  yet  both  con- 
tain valuable  historic  information.  Other  contemporary  ecclesi- 
astics, among  whom  are  William  of  Poitiers,  and  Orderic  Vital, 
have  also  left  us  some  curious  particulars  relating  to  the  same 
subject ;  but  the  testimony  of  the  former,  a  violent  panegyrist  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  family,  must  be  received  with  great  caution. 
His  life  of  that  hero  is  unfortunately  defective  :  it  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  England, 
one  of  its  greatest  sovereigns,  Henry  II.,  engaged,  at  the  same 
time,  two  ecclesiastics  to  write  in  the  Romance,  or  vernacular 
language  of  Normandy,  the  history  of  his  predecessors.  One  of 
these  is  Benedict  de  St.  Maur,  whose  copious  chronicle  still 
remains  in  MS. ;  the  other  is  Robert  W^ace,*  author  of  the  work 
before  us.  Both  have  done  little  more  than  versify  Dudo  and 
W  illiam  ;  vet  both,  and  especially  the  latter,  furnish  us  with 
many  important  details  omitted  by  their  two  ordinary  guides  ; 
and,  from  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  both  either  draw  from  their  own   resources,  or  from 

•  Robert  Wacc,  who  is  also  called  Vace,  Vaice,  Gace,  Gasse,  and  even  Uistace,  was 
bom  ill  the  island  of  Jersey,  about  the  year  112-1.  In  1160  he  finished  his  Roman  de 
Bon,  which  he  dedicated  to  liis  patron,  King  Henry,  who  rewarded  him  for  it  by  a 
prcbcndal  stall  in  the  cathedral  at  Bayeux.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
considered  this  a  sufficient  reward  for  his  services  ;  for  in  more  than  one  place  lie 
lamenU  Henry's  want  of  liberality  towards  him,  and  even  accuses  thai  monarch  of  dis- 
appointing his  expectations.  Besides  the  present,  he  composed  several  other  works,  all 
in  the  vernacular  dialect.     He  died  in  England,  A.D.  1184. 
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authorities  no  longer  known  to  exist.  In  common  with  all  the 
writers  of  those  times,  they  are  equally  prolix  and  credulous  :  they 
relate  the  most  absurd  fables  with  as  much  gravity,  and  probably 
as  much  sincerity,  as  they  do  the  most  indisputable  facts.  In 
this  respect  Wace  is  inferior  to  none  of  them :  yet  the  legends 
^vhich  he  mixes  up  with  his  historic  matter  will  not  be  perused 
without  interest.  They  exhibit  a  faithful  view  of  the  opinions  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  to  one  who  loves  to  contemplate  the  intel- 
lectual state  of  society  in  the  middle  ages,  they  will  be  found 
more  acceptable  than  the  most  veracious  histories. 

The  Roman  de  Rou  is,  beyond  comparison,  the  most  curious 
monument  now  existing  both  of  the  history  and  language  of  the 
Normans  under  the  dominion  of  their  dukes.  That  certain  por- 
tions only  of  so  valuable  a  remnant  of  antiquity  should  hitherto 
have  appeared  in  print,  is  the  more  surprising,  when  we  consider 
that  a  multitude  of  authors,  of  far  inferior  interest,  have  been 
carefully  and  repeatedly  published.  But  perhaps  the  neglect,  in 
which  the  poem  has  so  long  lain,  may  be  chiefly  owing  to  its 
language,  which  is  little  understood  in  this  country,  and  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  superficial  tone,  and  aversion  to  research,  so 
unliappily  characteristic  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  For 
our  own  parts  we  blush  that  by  the  present  publication  Rouen 
has,  at  the  expense  of  London,  earned  so  noble  a  title  to  the  gra- 
titude of  every  man  of  letters.  England  is  surely  as  much  inte- 
rested as  France,  if  not  in  the  language,  at  least  in  the  subject  of 
this  work, — a  subject  which  embraces,  among  other  important 
matters,  one  of  the  most  momentous  revolutions  in  our  history, — 
the  Norman  Invasion.  The  details  preceding  and  accompanying 
that  event  are  described  with  a  minuteness  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  writer. 

The  poem  before  us,  which  comprises  above  sixteen  thousand 
verses,  properly  consists  of  three  parts.  The  first,  which  is  written 
in  the  octo-syllabic  measure,  and  which  is  merely  an  introduction 
to  the  chief  subject,  relates  the  irruption  of  the  Scandinavians, 
under  Hastings,  and  his  royal  pupil  Biorn,  into  France  and  Italy. 
The  second,  in  Alexandrine  verses,  contains  the  exploits  of  Rou, 
or  Rollo,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  Normandy.  The  third 
exhibits  the  historic  events  of  that  hero's  successors  until  A.D. 
1106, — the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  Henry  I. 

Neither  the  Sagas,  nor  the  Runic  inscriptions  engraved  on  the 
rocks  of  Scandinavia,  give  us  any  account  of  Hastings,  the  fero- 
cious predecessor  of  Rollo  in  the  devastation  of  France ;  and 
our  information  concerning  him  is  derived  from  Wace  and  the 
other  Norman  writers.  Lotroc,  or  as  he  is  elsewhere  termed, 
Lodbrog,  King  of  Denmark,  seeing  that  his  country  was   too 
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populous,  and  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  llui  more  turbulent  por- 
tion of  his  subjects,  revived  the  aneienl  law  of  expidsion.  His 
own  son  Biorn  (wlio  was  termed  Cote-de-fer,  from  the  iron 
plates  on  his  side)  was  one  on  wiiom  the  lot  fell.  A  jrreat  nuuiber 
of  vessels  was  ])repared  ;  and  the  old  kinu;  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  expeiiition,  and  the  care  of  the  renal  youth,  to  Hastings,  or 
Hading,  a  veteran  pirate.  One  of  the  iirst  objects  of  his  attack 
was  Picardy.  Ascending  the  river  Sonnue,  he  and  his  followers 
ravaged  tlie  adjacent  coimtry,  set  fire  to  the  towns,  violated  the 
women,  and  massacred  the  other  inhabitants.  But  none  of  their 
excesses  are  described  by  the  monkish  writers  with  such  horror, 
as  their  plundering  and  destroying  the  monasteries  and  churches, 
their  drowning  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  St,  Quentin,  and  their 
profanation  of  the  sacred  relics.  To  these  depredations  no 
effectual  resistance  could  be  offered,  in  the  distracted. state  of 
France  immediately  following  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 
Charles  the  Bald,  his  favourite  son,  had  so  weakened  himself  by 
his  repeated  contests  with  Lothaire,  his  eldest  brother,  that  he 
was  unprepared  to  oppose  so  formidable  a  body  as  the  invaders. 
Having  therefore  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  province,  they  betook 
themselves  to  their  ships,  and  proceeded  to  Neustria.  At  Fes- 
camp  the  nuns  disfigured  their  countenances  to  escape  the  brutal 
violence  of  the  pagans ;  but  if  their  chastity  was  spared,  their 
lives  were  not,  and  their  convent  was  also  destroyed.  The  mag- 
nificent abbey  of  Jumieges  shared  the  same  fate;  but  the  greater 
portion  of  its  nine  hundred  monks  contrived  to  escape  with  their 
relics.  Rouen  liad  its  full  share  of  the  calamity  ;  and  from  thence 
the  devastating  tide  flowed  over  all  Neustria,  Britanny,  and  even 
to  the  very  gates  of  Paris.  Wace,  like  Dudo  and  the  Monk  of 
Jumieges,  gives  us  a  minutely  tedious  account  of  the  towns 
which  were  consumed,  and  the  districts  which  were  ravaged  by 
these  terrible  men,  "  these  children  of  hell,"  as  they  were  com- 
monly denominated.  All  France  was  in  consternation  ;  and  as 
they  assailed  successively  the  towns  on  the  western  frontier,  the 
inhabitants  retreated  before  them.  The  monks,  surprised  that 
their  venerated  relics  were  of  so  little  avail  on  so  pressing  an 
occasion,  were  conjpelled  to  Hee  also.  Though  years  rolled  on, 
no  simultaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  made 
to  stem  a  torrent,  the  course  of  which  was  considered  (and  per- 
haps justly)  as  irresistible.  At  length,  not  satisfied  with  the 
inmiense  booty  which  had  been  acquired  in  that  kingdom,  Has- 
tings resolved  to  visit  Rome,  of  the  riches  of  which  he  had  heard 
exaggerated  rumours.  He  accordingly  put  to  sea,  pillaged  in  his 
course  several  maritime  towns  of  Spain  and  Africa,  and,  landrng 
ou  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  he  assailed  Luna,  which  he  mistook  for 
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Rome.  Failing  in  his  assault  against  that  city,  he  had  recourse 
to  a  stratagem  which  has  since  been  employed  by  other  adven- 
turers of  his  nation.  He  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  armed 
inhabitants  of  Luna  that  he  was  disgusted  with  his  former  mode 
of  life  ;  that  he  wished  nothing  but  peace,  and  liberty  to  purchase 
provisions  for  his  men,  who  were  about  to  return  to  their  native 
country ;  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  mortal  disease ;  and  that 
his  conscience,  and  the  near  approach  of  death,  made  him 
extremely  solicitous  about  his  eternal  salvation.  He  even 
requested  permission  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  Such  a  request  could  not  be  disregarded  by  the 
pious  ecclesiastics  of  the  city.  They  prevailed  on  the  governor 
to  grant  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  made  great  prepara- 
tions for  the  baptism  of  so  renowned  a  pagan.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  Hastings  was  carried  to  the  church  ; 
he  feigned  extreme  sickness,  and  acted  his  part  so  well,  that  no 
one  expected  him  to  recover.  In  this  part  of  his  relation  the 
indignant  Wace  exclaims : 

"  Dex  !  ke  done  nel'  prist  paision  !"* 
After  submitting,  with  much  apparent  contrition  for  his  sins, 
to  the  sacred  rites,  he  dwelt  on  his  approaching  dissolution;  and, 
as  a  last  favour,  begged  that  his  bones  might  be  laid  in  one  of  the 
vaults  beneath  the  consecrated  building.  To  refuse  an  entreaty 
so  earnestly  and  pathetically  made,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
good  brethren,  and  they  readily  assured  him  of  their  consent. 
Totally  exhausted,  and  as  if  already  struck  by  the  relentless  hand 
of  death,  he  was  slowly  borne  back  to  his  ship.  No  sooner  had 
he  arrived  on  board  than  he  assembled  his  leaders,  and  acquainted 
them  with  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of  obtaining  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  place.  In  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
he  was  laid  in  a  coffin  and  shrouded  in  the  habiliments  of  the 
grave : — 

"  Dex!  ke  done  nel'  prist  mort  subite  !"t 

again  exclaims  our  poet,  as  if  reproaching  Heaven  for  permitting 
such  unheard-of  wickedness. ^ — Suddenly  a  cry  of  loud  lamenta- 
tion reached  the  city.  The  report  soon  spread  that  the  neophyte 
was  dead;  and  the  clergy  were  requested  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  his  interment.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  Nor- 
man chiefs,  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  the  pirates,  and 
all  covered  with  long  mourning  cloaks,  followed  the  coffin  of 
their  leader  to  his  last  mortal  home.  It  was  placed  on  a  bier 
within  the  spacious  edifice.     The  bishop,  the  inferior  priests,  the 


*  Heavens!  why  did  not  some  disease  assail  him  ! 
t  Heavens!  why  did  not  sudden  death  seize  him! 
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governor  and  tlic  principal  inhabitants,  were  assembled  to  do 
liononr  to  the  nieniorv  of  one  who,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
life,  had  tiied  as  became  a  true  son  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 
The  solemn  rites  proceeded;  the  OtHce  and  Mass  were  sung,  and 
tiie  attendants  advanced  to  deposit  the  corpse  in  its  narrow  bed  : 
at  that  moment  Hastings  leajied  from  the  bier,  drew  his  sword, 
anil  cleft  the  head  of  the  bishop  in  two : — 
"  A  son  parrain  colpa  la  teste. 
Com  se  ce  fiist  une  vil  bestc."* 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  other  Normans  to  draw  their  deadly 
weapons,  which  thev  had  concealed  under  their  cloaks.  They 
threw  olf  the  incumbrance,  fastened  the  doors  of  the  building, 
and  commenced  a  horrid  carnage.  The  count  (governor),  his 
barons,  the  clergy — all  were  massacred ;  and  the  whole  city  was 
soon  after  abandoned  to  pillage  and  slaughter.  After  this  atro- 
cious act,  Hastings  returned  to  France,  which,  even  during  his 
absence,  had  suti'ered  no  intermission  from  the  ravages  of  his 
countrymen.  His  return  threw  Charles  the  Bald  into  still  greater 
consternation.  That  monarch's  attempts  at  resistance  having 
proved  abortive,  he  at  length  obtained  peace,  either  by  ceding  to 
the  dreaded  pirate  some  valuable  landed  possessions,  or  by  grant- 
ing him  a  large  annual  pension.  The  Norman  historians  assert 
that  the  latter  was  created  Count  of  Chartres ;  but  this  is  doubted 
by  modern  writers. 

To  France  Hastings  was  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  she  had 
ever  experienced.  Neither  the  Goth  nor  the  Saracen  had  com- 
mitted greater  depredations  on  her  fair  territory,  for  neither  re- 
mained long  in  the  country.  Bound  by  no  laws,  human  or 
divine,  he  committed  deeds  which  almost  overwhelm  us  with 
horror.  He  converted  smiling  provinces  into  so  many  deserts, 
and  covered  them  with  the  smoking  ruins  of  towns  and  villages. 
Clergy  and  laity,  high  and  low,  felt  the  effects  of  his  sanguinary 
character.  He  spared  neither  the  feebleness  of  age  nor  the  help- 
lessness of  infancy ;  he  sacrificed  the  priest  at  the  altar,  and  the 
infant  at  the  breast  of  its  mother.  Female  chastity  was  not  even 
safe  in  the  sanctity  of  the  cloister;  and  the  victim's  death  usually 
followed  her  dishonour.  The  country  had  scarcely  begun  to 
breathe  from  his  terrible  ravages,  when  another  northern  chief 
landed  on  her  shores,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armament — and 
the  work  of  desolation  recommenced.  This  was  the  celebrated 
RoLLO,  whose  exploits,  as  we  have  before  observed,  occupy  the 
second  portion  of  this  metrical  history. 

It  appears  singular  that  the  histories  of  the  north  observe  a 

•  He  split  the  head  of  his  godfather,  as  if  the  latter  were  a  brute  beast. 
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profound  silence  with  respect  to  this  pirate's  expedition  into  the 
south.  They  give  us  information  as  to  his  family  and  youth,  but 
only  one  of  them  (the  Saga  of  Harald  Harfager,  by  the  Icelander, 
Snorro  Sturleson,)  has  any  reference  to  the  subject  in  question. 
The  same  silence,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  thrown  over 
the  exploits  of  Hastings.  Perhaps  it  may  be  explained  from  the 
very  frequency  of  such  expeditions,  which  would  in  consequence 
attract  little  notice ;  and  especially  from  the  entire  ignorance  of 
the  northern  nations  as  to  every  thing  passing  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  their  respective  countries.  Our  information  on  the  sub- 
ject is,  with  the  exception  we  have  mentioned,  wholly  derived 
from  the  old  English  and  French  historians ;  and  their  relations 
are  sometimes  so  confused,  that  one  modern  writer  supposes  there 
must  have  existed  two  chiefs  of  that  name ;  another,  that  he  made 
two  successive  irruptions  into  England  and  Normandy.  We  do 
not,  however,  admit  either  supposition.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place, 
hear  the  Sagas  which  relate  to  the  early  life  of  Rollo. 

Rognevald,  the  father  of  Rollo,  was  the  favourite  iarl  (a  dig- 
nity similar  to  that  of  our  feudal  barons)  of  fair-haired  Harold, 
the  Norwegian  king,  and  sprung  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  of  the  north.  After  serving  his  royal  master  in  occasions 
of  equal  difficulty  and  danger,  he  fell  in  the  field  of  battle.  Be- 
sides Rollo,  he  left  several  other  sons,  one  of  whom,  Einar,  was 
Iarl  of  the  Orkneys.  Both  these  sons  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  their  monarch.  Einar  having  been  dispossessed  of  his  govern- 
ment over  those  islands  by  Halfdan,  one  of  Harold's  sons,  took 
refuge  in  Scotland.  There  he  collected  a  considerable  number 
of  men;  and  having  embarked  them  in  several  boats,  he  returned 
to  the  islands,  to  give  battle  to  the  royal  intruder.  The  latter 
was  conquered,  and  escaped  with  difficulty,  by  swimming  to  one 
of  the  desert  rocks  which  are  so  frequent  in  those  seas.  The 
following  day,  however,  he  was  discovered,  and  brought  before 
the  victorious  Einar.  Neither  his  destitute  condition  nor  the 
obligations  of  Einar's  family  to  his  father,  could  save  him  from  a 
cruel  death.  His  fate  was  justly  resented  by  the  Norwegian 
king,  who  sailed  to  the  Orkneys  to  take  summary  vengeance  on 
the  ferocious  Einar.  The  latter  fled  at  his  approach,  and  was 
pursued  to  the  neighbouring  continent ;  but  he  ultimately  con- 
trived to  remain  in  possession  of  the  government. 

Hrolf,  or  Rollo,  is  represented  by  the  Icelandic  Sagas  as  of  a 
stature  so  gigantic,  that  no  horse  could  carry  him ;  hence  he  ac- 
quired the  epithet  of  Ganngu,  or  the  Walker.  He  passed  his 
youth  on  the  deep,  and  equalled  the  bravest  of  his  countrymen  in 
his  piratical  exploits.  As  the  Norwegian  king  had,  under  very 
severe  penalties,   prohibited  the  Vikingr  from  committing  any 
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dopivdations  on  llic  coasts  of  that  kinjrdoni,  Hollo  selected  the 
shores  surroiiiuliii>;  the  Baltic  as  the  fittest  theatre  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  profession.  Ktlurninii  to  his  native  conntry,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  the  rebellion  of  his  brother  Einar, 
he  could  not  resist  his  propensity,  and  levied  a  contribution  at 
V  igen.  I  iifortunately  for  him,  Harold  was  then  in  the  town. 
Indijjnant  at  this  open  contempt  of  his  authority,  and  perhaps 
remembering  but  too  well  the  atiVont  related  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  he  resolved  to  punish  the  pirate.  He  convoked  a 
juiiicial  assembly  to  deliberate  on  the  subject,  and  RoUo  was  in 
consequence  doomed  to  j>er|)etual  exile.  This  could  be  I'O  great 
punishment  to  one  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  on  other 
shores,  and  who  besides  had  now  no  prospect  of  promotion  at 
home.  He  assembled  his  vessels ;  and  as  several  other  sea-kings 
were  discontented  with  the  rigorous  suppression  of  piracy  by 
Harold,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  join  him  with  their  vessels;  and 
at  the  head  of  the  united  fleet  he  followed  the  steps  of  Hastings. 

This  is  doubtless  the  true  account  of  the  expatriation  of  Hollo. 
That  given  by  Wace,  and  the  other  Norman  historians,  is  widely 
diti'erent,  and  was  evidently  composed  to  please  the  descendants 
of  their  first  duke.  We  present  it  in  as  abridged  a  form  as  pos- 
sible to  the  reader. 

One  of  the  Danish  monarchs,  resolving  to  revive  the  law  wc 
have  so  frequently  noticed,  decreed  that  a  certain  number  of  mar- 
tial youths  should  put  to  sea,  and  seek  booty  in  other  lands.  It 
appears,  however,  that  feeling  little  inclination  to  forsake  the 
certain  comforts  of  home  for  the  contingent  prospect  held  out  to 
them  by  foreign  wars,  they  determined  to  disobey  the  royal  man- 
date. To  strengthen  their  party,  they  applied  to  Hollo  and 
Garin,  two  powerful  brothers,  whose  father  had,  in  his  lifetime, 
been  more  than  a  match  for  the  king.  They  promised  to  serve 
the  two  youths,  who  had  already  acquired  the  fame  of  heroes,  if 
the  latter  would  make  common  cause  with  them  against  the  injus- 
tice with  which  all  were  threatened.  A  league,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, was  accordingly  formed  between  tlu:m.  The  king  heard 
of  the  coalition,  and  resolved  to  dissipate  it.  He  encountered 
the  two  brothers,  and  was  overthrown.  Finding,  by  fatal  expe- 
rience, that  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by  force,  he  had 
recourse  to  dissimulation;  he  solicited  for,  and  obtained,  peace. 
One  night,  however,  he  approached  the  town  in  which  the  bro- 
thers lay,  and  fiercely  attacked  it.  The  latter,  at  the  head  of  the 
few  troops  they  could  muster,  sallied  out  to  the  combat;  but  the 
wily  king  retreated  before  them  until  he  had  led  them  into  an  am- 
buscade;  he  then  turned  round,  and  henmied  them  in,  both  in 
front  and  rear.     He  obtained  a  complete  victory,  either  destroy- 
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ing  or  dispersing  the  troops  of  Rollo,  who  escaped  with  a  few 
followers.  Garin  was  left  among  the  slain.  The  surviving  bro- 
ther fearing  to  remain  in  a  country  which  every  where  submitted 
to  the  conqueror,  embarked  the  remnant  of  his  troops  in  six 
vessels,  and  proceeded  to  Scotland.  There  he  was  joined  by  his 
former  soldiers,  and  by  others  whom  the  rigour  of  the  king  had 
driven  from  Denmark. 

Wace,  like  his  two  usual  guides,  represents  Rollo  as  the  fa- 
vourite of  heaven,  and  is  very  anxious  that  the  subsequent  eleva- 
tion of  the  latter  should  be  considered  as  brought  about  by  more 
than  human  power.  While  the  discomfited  Dane  remained  in 
Scotland,  breathing  revenge  against  his  sovereign,  he  had  a  dream, 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  now  stale  pun  on  the  words 
Arigli  and  Angeli,  or  as  Wace  has  it,  Angles  and  Anglez.  In 
that  dream  he  is  commanded  to  proceed  to  the  land  of  the  Angli 
or  English,  which  a  Christian  in  his  army  interprets  to  mean  also 
the  land  of  the  Angeli,  or  angels,  where  he  would  learn  what  he 
ought  to  do  to  return  safe  to  his  own  country,  and  there  to  enjoy 
everlasting  peace.  To  England  accordingly  he  goes,  and  on  his 
arrival  defeats  an  army  which  had  been  raised  to  oppose  him. 
From  the  sequel,  however,  we  should  rather  suppose  \\i\h  Mr. 
Turner,  that  the  English  defeated  him ;  for  he  soon  began  to 
hesitate  what  part  he  ought  to  take,  and  to  doubt  what  could  be 
the  meaning  of  his  vision.  He  is,  however,  released  from  these 
doubts  by  a  second  and  still  more  remarkable  dream,  which  has 
been  invented  to  account  for  his  precipitate  departure  from  an 
island  it  was  so  easy  to  subjugate.  He  found  himself  on  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  France.  On  the  summit  was  a  clear 
fountain.  Perceiving  that  he  was  polluted  by  a  loathsome  leprosy, 
he  plunged  into  it,  and  was  immediately  cleansed.  Looking  up 
towards  the  sky,  he  perceived  a  flight  of  birds  extending  in  a 
right  line  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach,  and  all  of  different 
species  and  colours,  yet  all  having  the  left  wing  red,  approach 
the  fountain,  and  successively  dip  their  feathers  in  the  water. 
The  whole  flock  then  eat  together  in  the  utmost  harmony ;  and 
at  his  bidding,  all  afterwards  hastened  to  build  themselves  nests. 
He  awoke,  and  assembled  his  chiefs  to  relate  what  he  had  seen. 
One  of  his  Christian  captives  was  brought  to  explain  it.  He  was 
told  that  by  the  mountain  was  understood  the  church  ;  that  the 
fountain  was  the  baptismal  fount  in  which  he  should  be  cleansed 
from  his  sins;  that  the  birds  of  various  kinds  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  various  provinces  he  should  subjugate,  who,  like  himself, 
should  be  washed  in  the  same  laver  of  regeneration ;  that  their 
eating  together  in  such  harmony  denoted  the  holy  sacrament,  of 
which  all  his  subjects  should  partake ;  and  that  the  nests  which 
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tliov  built  at  his  command,  represented  tlie  towns  that  would  be 
raised  by  his  followers.  Of  course,  he  is  satislied  with  this  inter- 
prelalion,  and  he  resolves,  in  consequence,  to  visit  France.  But 
unwilling  to  have  too  many  eiiemiis  on  his  hands  at  one  time,  he 
seeks  and  obtains  a  reconciliation  with  the  English  king  Adesten. 
This  Mould  seem  to  be  intendetl  for  Kllwldan;  yet  as  that  prince 
did  not  ascend  the  throne  until  A.D,  <)'2,>,  and  as  the  great  Alfred 
reigneil  at  the  time  of  Rollo's  invasion,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
latter  mor.arch  is  understood.  The  whole  account  seems  to  con- 
lirm  the  assertion  of  Asser,  that  the  heroic  English  prince  gave  a 
rough  reception  to  the  northern  adventurer,  and  compelled  him 
to  quit  the  kingdom. 

It  is  to  us  matter  of  surprise  that  Depping,  on  the  autliority 
of  such  a  writer  as  Dudo,  uho  lived  a  full  century  after  the 
event,  and  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  w ilh  English  history, 
should  run  in  direct  opposition  to  the  positive  testimony  of  c ow- 
Icmporary  English  writers,  in  expressing  his  belief  that  Alfred 
formed  an  alliance  with  IxoUo;  nay,  more,  that  the  former,  in 
consequence  of  the  alliance,  furnished  the  latter  with  a  lieet. 
We  siiould  suppose  that  monarch  had  need  of  all,  and  many 
more  than  all,  the  vessels  he  could  equip,  for  the  defence  of  his 
own  continually  harassed  kingdom.  ^\  c  are  given  to  understand 
that  by  such  assistance,  he  w as  willing  to  turn  his  formidable  ally 
against  the  King  of  France  ;  as  if  he  would  show  more  favour  to 
a  ferocious  robber  than  to  a  Christian  king, — a  king  too  who  had 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  injure  him.  AVhat  is  still  more 
absurd,  and  occasions  in  us  still  greater  surprise,  is,  that  the  same 
author  should,  on  the  faith  of  the  same  Dudo,  and  a  nameless 
MS.  chronicle,  appear  to  credit  the  story  that  Alfred  being  for- 
saken by  his  subjects,  and  compelled  to  abandon  his  throne,  had 
recourse  to  Rollo,  who  was  then  in  Normandy;  that  this  chief 
hastened  to  the  succour  of  his  ally,  chastised  the  rebellious  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  forced  them  again  to  acknowledge  Alfred  for  their 
king;  that  gratitude  for  so  signal  a  service  induced  the  latter  to 
offer,  in  recompence,  the  half  of  his  kingdom,  whicli  the  former 
had  of  course  the  magnanimity  to  refuse;  and  that  the  only  favour 
Rollo  would  accept  was,  that  the  Danes  who  wished  it  should 
be  permitted  to  join  him  in  his  Norman  campaigns.  Some  of 
them,  we  are  informed,  chose  to  embrace  Cinistianity,  and  to  re- 
main with  their  converted  prince,  Guthrum;  but  the  more  enter- 
prising followed  their  favourite  hero.  The  whole  account  is  a 
fabrication  of  Dudo,  to  please  the  then  reigning  family.*    There 

•  Wc  solicit  the  attention  of  M.  Depping  to  (he  following  judicious  note  of  M. 
Le  Provojt,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  of  the  Roman  de  Ron:  "  Pius  on  examine  altentivenicnt  les 
liisloriciis  Anglais,  et  plus  on  rcste  convaincu  que  toutes  ccs  relations  aiuicalcs  dc 
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may  be,  and  there  probably  is,  some  truth  in  Rollo's  return  to 
England  from  France ;  but  we  suspect  that  it  was  not  to  succour 
Alfred,  but  his  own  countrymen,  in  attacking  that  extraordinary 
man ;  and  that  after  their  signal  overthrow,  he  gathered  together 
the  wreck  of  the  Danish  army,  and  proceeded  again  to  the  continent. 
Having  defeated  the  Count  of  Hainault  and  some  other  nobles 
at  Walcheren,  and  compelled  the  countess  to  raise  an  extravagant 
sum  for  her  husband's  ransom,  he  bent  his  course  towards  Nor- 
mandy. Francon,  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  dreading  a  second 
destruction  of  that  city,  went  to  meet  the  invader,  and  by  magni- 
ficent presents  prevailed  on  him  to  spare  it.  Pleased  with  the 
situation  of  the  place,  he  and  his  companions  resolved  to  fortify 
it,  and  to  make  it  their  residence,  as  a  point  from  which  they 
could  march  their  followers  to  ravage  all  France.  His  arrival 
threw  the  whole  kingdom  into  consternation.  As  Hastings,  who 
still  remained  at  Chartres,  was,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  the  invaders,  the  best  adapted  for  an  envoy 
to  them,  he  was  despatched  by  the  French  king  to  learn,  among 
other  things,  what  object  they  had  in  view.  All  he  could  gather 
from  an  interview  with  them  was,  that  they  were  resolved  to  push 
their  conquests  as  widely  as  possible.  The  account  he  gave  on 
his  return  was  not  likely  to  restore  confidence  to  the  nation ;  yet 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  were  made.  But  all  resist- 
ance proved  vain.  The  French  were  defeated  in  several  succes- 
sive battles  :  Bayeux,*  Evreux,  Nantes,  and  other  large  towns 
were  taken ;  the  whole  western  region  was  laid  waste ;  and  the 
conquerors  at  length  laid  siege  to  Paris.  A  truce,  however,  was 
entered  into  by  both  parties,  accompanied,  no  doubt,  by  a  con- 
siderable present  of  money  to  the  Scandinavians;  but  it  was 
broken  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited.  Hostilities  re- 
commenced, and  success  still  attended  the  sons  of  the  deep.  At 
Chartres,t  indeed,  they  sustained  a  defeat ;  but  that  was  too  par- 

Rollon  avec  Alfred  sont  apocryphes.  II  iie  faut  pas  perdrc  de  vue  que  les  ecrivains 
Anglais  sont  conteniporaius,  et  enregistrent  les  ^venemens  annee  par  annee,  tandis  que 
le  premier  historien  des  Normands  n'est  venu  qu'  apres  plus  d'un  siecle,  et  que  i'avidite 
aveugie  avec  laquelle  il  accueille  tout  ce  qui  peut  flatter  la  vanit6  nationale  rend  bien 
suspectes  toutes  ses  assertions  de  ce  genre." 

*  On  gaining  possession  of  this  city,  the  conqueror  took  for  his  mistress  (sa  mie) 
Popa,  the  daughter  of  Count  Berenger.  He  separated  from  her  before  his  union  with 
the  princess  Giselle. 

t  Like  all  the  writers  of  the  period,  Wace  attributes  this  temporary  success  over  the 
Normans,  not  so  much  to  the  bravery  of  the  French,  as  to  the  miraculous  influence  of 
a  certain  nameless  relic  : 

"  De  la  Sainte  Kemise  ke  la  Dame  vesti 

Ki  mere  e  vierge  fu  quant  de  lie  Dex  nsiski. 

Out  Rou  si  graut  poor,  e  t<int  s'en  esbahi 

N'i  osa  arester,  vers  sis  nes  tost  s'enfui : 

E  come  pluseors  distrent  la  vcue  perdi ; 

Mcs  tost  la  recovra,  et  asci:  tost  gaii." 

h2 
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tiiil  1(1  anrst,  for  any  considcraltle  liiiK-,  tlicir  victorious  career. 
It  was  soon  l\)r;j;()Ui'n  amidst  coiUiiiiially  iiicicasiiif;- triumphs.* 

To  enter  even  into  a  j^Lueral  view  of  tlic  military  achievcnieuts 
of  tlic  two  conloudinji  parties,  and  to  trace  the  progressive  suc- 
cesses of  Kollo,  must  be  left  to  the  historian.  Here  it  is  sufH- 
ciciit  to  observe  that  I'laiulers,  lirilanny,  anil  other  provinces,  felt 
the  resistless  force  of  his  arms ;  that  his  excesses  equalled  in  atro- 
city those  of  his  predecessor,  though  (lattery  has  endeavoured  to 
palliate  or  conceal  tlieni;  and  that  wherever  lie  presented  himself, 
the  people  fled,  the  monks  scan)pering  away  as  usual  with  their 
relics.  At  length  Charles  the  Simple,  convinced  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  prolonging  the  struggle  with  success,  and  wearied  out  by 
the  representations  aiul  even  reproaches  of  his  subjects,  who  were 
clamorous  for  peace,  convoked  an  assembly  of  bishops  aud  barons, 
to  deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  securing  it.  Rollo  had  already 
consolidated  his  governmi-nt  at  Koucn,  had  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  states,  had  been  acknowledged  supreme  head  not  oidy  by 
the  conquered  inhabitants,  but  by  the  chiefs  whom  he  had  asso- 
ciate<l  w  ith  him  in  all  his  enterprises ;  and  by  grants  of  land  and 
certain  feudatory  privileges  to  his  followers,  had  bound  them 
firmly  to  his  interests.  As  Francon,  the  archbishop  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned,  had  ever  been  on  good  terms  with  his  teniporal 
head,  he  was,  at  the  solicitation  of  Charles,  prevailed  on  to  oft'er 
suitable  proposals  to  Rollo.  The  monarch  engaged  to  con- 
firm the  latter  in  his  possession  of  Neustria,  if  he  would  do 
homage  for  that  }novince,  and  make  his  peace  with  France  :  nay, 
more,  if  he  would  abjure  paganism,  and  enter  into  the  Christian 


•  The  successes  of  the  Normans  will  not  appear  so  incredible,  if  the  relations  given 
of  their  piiysical  strength  have  any  foundation  in  trutii.  Thus  it  is  said  of  Turstin, 
-whom  his  countrymen  in  Italy  made  their  leader,  that  he  was  "  homrae  d'un  nierite 
accompli  pour  le  poste  auquel  on  I'elcvoit:  il  avoit  surtout  unc  force  de  corps  prcsque 
niiraculcuse.  On  rapporte  de  lui  qu'6tant  encore  en  Normandie,  il  arracha  unc  chevre 
de  la  gueule  d'un  loup,  et  que  ce  loup  entrant  en  furcur,  parcequ'on  lui  otoit  sa  proye, 
Turstin  le  prit  a  picines  mains,  ct  le  jetta  contre  un  niur  anssi  ais6nient  (jue  si  c'edt  6t6 
un  petit  chien." — Cuil.  Gem.  Ilht.  Nor.  lib.  vii.  as  quoted  by  tlie  author  of  the  "  His- 
toire  de  I'Origine  du  Royauraede  Sicile  et  de  Naples,"  Paris,  1701. 

The  last-named  author  has  another  anecdote,  which  exhibits  the  bodily  powers  of  the 
Normans  in  a  stronger  light.  When  the  Greeks  sent  an  envoy  to  threaten  the  adven- 
turous warriors  with  utter  destruction,  if  they  did  not  instantly  forsake  the  Italian  ter- 
ritory, "  Un  d'eux  nomme  Tudextifem,  qui  <iloit  extraordinairemcnt  robustc,  consider- 
ant  le  clieval  de  I'envoye  des  Grecs,  flatta  d'abord  cet  animal  qui  etait  tres  bien  fait,  en 
Jui  passant  la  main  le  long  du  corps,  puis  subitemcnt  lui  dechargea  sur  la  t6te  un  epou- 
vantablc  coup  dc  poing  qui  le  renversa  par  terre.  Le  cavalier  fit  avec  son  cheval  une 
culcbute  dont  il  fut  tout  hors  de  lui.  II  n'avoit  pourtant  point  d'autrc  mal  que  la 
pcur ;  mais  elle  fut  extreme.  Quclque  envic  de  rirc  qu'cn  cussent  les  spcctateurs,  ils 
i'empresserent  a  le  relever;  et  quand  il  fut  icvenu  a  lui,  on  lui  fU  present  pour  le  con- 
soler, d'un  autre  beau  clicval  au  lieu  du  sicn.  Cependant  on  n'etoit  pas  inchd  d'avoir 
fait  comprcndre  au  heraut-d'armes,  qu'un  seul  Normand  valoit  un  grand  nombre  dc 
Grecs." — p.  48. 
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Church,  he  was  offered  the  hand  of  Charles's  illegitimate  daugh- 
ter, the  princess  Giselle.  He  objected  to  the  sterile  condition  of 
the  province,  (sterility,  however,  which  had  been  chietly  occasioned 
by  the  continued  ravages  of  his  countrymen,)  and  probably  thought 
little  of  the  French  king's  generosity  in  confirming  him  in  the 
possession  of  what  could  not  be  wrested  from  him.  To  pacify 
him,  Britanny  was  added,  and,  it  is  said,  a  part  of  Flanders.  He 
then  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed  ;  and  the 
contracting  parties  accordingly  met  at  St.  Clair-sur-Epte,  A.  D. 
912.  There  the  cession  of  the  provinces  by  the  king  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Gallic  nobles  and  prelates,  and  there  Rollo  swore 
fealty  to  his  future  father-in-law.*  He  was  soon  after  baptized 
by  the  Archbishop,  and  named  Robert, — a  name,  however,  which 
is  never  applied  to  him  by  historians.  He  signalized  his  conver- 
sion (which  was  doubtless  sincere)  by  munificent  gifts  to  the 
church.  At  the  end  of  a  week  he  threw  off  his  habit  as  a 
neophyte,  and  received  the  hand  of  the  fair  Giselle.  Many  of 
his  chiefs  submitted  to  baptism  at  the  same  time,  and  the  example 
was  soon  followed  by  all  his  pagan  subjects. 

Thus  did  a  fierce  and  obscure  pirate  obtain  by  his  sword 
acknowledged  possession  of  a  fine  territory,  and  compel  the 
King  of  France  not  only  to  confirm  it  to  him,  but  also  to  admit 
him  by  marriage  into  the  imperial  house  of  Charlemagne.  His 
conquests  appear  to  have  been  as  slowly  as  they  were  securely 
made.  More  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  on 
the  coast,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  he  seems  to  have 
been  fully  occupied  in  establishing  his  government,  and  in  con- 
ciliating the  good  will  of  both  conquerors  and  conquered.  To 
the  latter  he  left  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  in 
other  matters  he  showed  a  policy  which  cannot  but  surprise  us  iu 
a  barbarous  sea-king.  His  regulations  for  the  security  and  ad- 
ministration of  his  states  exhibited  a  prudence,  and  even  a  com- 
prehensiveness of  mind,  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
polished  prince.  To  defend  himself  and  his  subjects  against  the 
attacks  of  his  enemies,  he  covered  his  dominions  with  strong  forts, 
which  he  filled  with  veteran  troops ;  and  his  long  military  experi- 
ence with  his  enemies,  taught  him  the  advantages  of  civilized 
warfare,  and  rendered  him  anxious  to  accustom  his  followers  to 


*  A  ludicrous  incident  is  said  bv  Wace  and  others  to  have  occun-ed  at  this  celebrated 
interview.  Rollo,  on  becoming  a  feudatory  of  the  French  crown,  was  required,  in  con- 
formity with  general  usage,  to  kiss  the  foot  of  his  superior  lord  ;  but  he  refused  to  stoop 
to  what  he  esteemed  so  great  a  degradation  :  yet  as  the  homage  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  he  ordered  one  of  his  warriors  to  perform  it  for  him.  The  latter,  as  proud  as  hia 
chief,  instead  of  stooping  to  the  royal  foot,  raised  it  so  high,  that  the  poor  monarch  feJl 
to  the  ground,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  assembly. 
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lotiliilar  (llsciplino.  From  iui«:jovoninl)le  pirates  ho  converted  them 
into  obedient  soldiers.  Alter  his  l)a|)tisn»  lie  rendered  himself 
:4ill  more  jiopular.  To  his  own  eoinilrymen,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  he  distribnted  lands  and  certain  seignorial  rights;  and 
the  tribnte  which  he  exacted  from  the  original  inhabitants  was  far 
from  severe.  To  both  he  granted  privileges  which  were  not  at 
that  time  enjoyed  in  any  other  part  of  France,  and  he  thereby  held 
ont  encouragement  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces to  settle  in  Normandy.*  To  repair  the  ravages  which 
during  so  many  years  had  been  committed  in  that  and  the  otiier 
j)rovinces  obedient  to  his  sway,  he  devoted  no  small  share  of  his 
attention  to  agriculture;  and  such  were  the  elTects  of  his  pru- 
<lence  in  this  respect,  that  the  face  of  the  whole  country  was  gra- 
dually transformed  from  comj)arative  barrenness  to  smiling  ferti- 
lity. To  evince  his  devotion  to  his  newly  adopted  religion,  he 
built  more  churches  and  monasteries  than  he  had  ever  destroyed ; 
yet  he  limited  the  immunities  of  the  clergy,  and  rendered  them 
dependent  ou  him  as  their  temporal  head.  He  established  a 
rigorous  system  of  internal  administration,  and  showed  u  great 
yet  necessary  severity  in  his  judicial  capacity.  He  punished  theft 
with  peculiar  rigour.  That  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
plunder,  and  who  owed  his  present  elevation  to  the  swords  of 
professed  robbers,  should  display  such  severity  in  protecting  the 
rights  of  property,  may  seem  strange;  but  even  thieves  must  be 
honest  with  each  other,  and  among  the  most  lawless  of  this  class, 
he  who  robs  his  connade  cannot  escape  unpunished.  By  Rollo's 
regulations,  the  punishment  was  proportioned  to  the  offence:  the 
culprit  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  hand,  his  foot,  his  eyes,  or  even 
his  life,  according  to  the  turpitude  of  liis  crime.  Such  was  the 
dread  inspired  by  the  duke's  activity,  and  by  the  examples  which 
he  made  of  some  notorious  offenders,  that  thefts  were  almost  un- 
known. It  is  said  that  he  suspended  a  very  valuable  gold  chain 
from  the  branch  of  an  oak  which  grew  on  the  borders  of  a  lake 
near  Rouen,  and  though  the  glittering  temptation  remained  there 
a  whole  year,  no  one  presun\ed  to  touch  it.  Ornaments  of  the 
same  precious  metal  are  also  re{)orted  to  have  been  suspended 
from  the  crosses  on  the  highways,  and  to  have  been  considered  as 
sacred  as  if  they  had  been  preserved  in  a  church.  Wace  tells  us 
tliat  the  peasantry  were  directed  not  to  remove  their  agricultural 

•  Tlie  government  establislicd  by  Rollo,  however,  was  a  sort  of  military  aristocracy, 
\»herc  the  great  bo<ly  of  the  people  liad  little  or  no  authority  eillicr  in  making  or  in 
ratifyiiip  laws.  Still  they  were  ruled  with  great  etjuity  to  long  as  the  Norman  dukes 
rtm:iincd  in  the  tijunlry  ;  but  on  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  English  throne,  the 
f<  udal  barons,  havuig  no  superior  at  hand  to  wutcb  their  conduct,  coraraitted  many 
excesses. 
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implements  from  the  fields  either  day  or  night,  and  that  if  any  of 
these  were  missing,  and  the  thief  remained  undiscovered,  the  duke 
engaged  to  make  good  the  loss  out  of  his  own  revenue.  This 
proliibition  gave  rise  to  the  following  story,  which  ^e  abridge 
from  our  author : — A  peasant  of  Long  Paon  had  a  wife  who  was 
cursed  with  a  propensity  to  stealing,  and  who  never  failed  to  lay 
her  hands  on  whatever  she  could  abstract  without  risk  of  detec- 
tion. One  day  after  labouring  as  usual  in  the  field  until  the  hour 
of  dinner,  he  returned  to  his  hostel.  In  obedience  to  the  recent 
prohibition,  he  paid  no  attention  to  his  instruments  of  labour,  for 
he  knew  that  if  they  were  lost,  either  the  duke  would  cause  them 
to  be  restored,  or  make  him  full  compensation.  During  dinner 
the  wife  stole  the  plough-share,  and  hid  it.  On  his  return  to  the 
field  he  perceived  what  was  missing.  He  interrogated  his  wife 
about  it,  but  she  protested  her  total  ignorance  of  the  matter. 
After  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  it,  he  applied  to  the  duke,  who 
immediately  gave  him  five  sous  as  an  equivalent.  He  came  back 
to  his  house,  showed  the  money  which  had  been  given  him,  and 
his  wife  then  congratulated  him  on  his  possessing  both  money  and 
plough-share.  She  showed  him  where  she  had  concealed  it,  and 
thus  rendered  him  an  accessory  to  the  crime.  A  strict  scrutiny, 
however,  soon  took  place  into  the  transaction;  many  of  his  neigh- 
bours were,  like  him  and  his  wife,  brought  before  the  judicial 
authorities  at  Rouen;  and  the  ordeal  of  fire  and  water  was  so 
effectually  applied,  that  the  true  delinquent  was  discovered.  She 
confessed  the  whole  affair.  Her  husband  having  been  asked  by 
the  duke,  whether,  since  she  became  united  to  him,  she  had  been 
given  to  dishonest  practices,  the  peasant  acknowledged  that  she 
had.  **  Then,"  replied  the  duke,  "  thou  hast  pronounced  thy 
doom.  Between  him  who  commits  and  him  who  conceals  a  rob- 
bery there  is  no  distinction."  Both  the  wife  and  her  husband 
were  accordingly  hung. 

At  length,  about  A.  D.  927,  Rollo,  worn  out  with  age  and  in- 
firmities, resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  of  his  son, 
William  Long-Sword,  whose  mother  was  not  Giselle,  but  Popa, 
the  daughter  of  Count  Berenger.  Though  the  young  prince  was 
therefore  illegitimate,  little  or  no  disgrace  was  attached  to  such 
an  origin;  because  iu  those  days  nothing  was  more  common  than 
for  a  prince  to  take  as  his  mistress  a  maiden  even  of  the  proudest 
descent.  He  might  subsequently  marry  her,  and  thereby  legiti- 
matize her  offspring;  and  even  if  he  did  not,  little  distinction  was 
usually  made  between  children  born  in  concubinage  and  those  in 
holy  wedlock.  Giselle,  however,  had  no  offspring,  and  after  her 
death  Rollo  took  his  old  mistress,  Popa,  to  wife.     He  is  sup- 
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posed  to  liavr  siii\i\od  the  resignation  of  his  diioal  dignity  about 
live  vears.     He  was  l)uried  in  the  cathedral  chinch  at  Kouen, 

I'Voni  llie  dealliol"  Uollo  to  the  Norman  conquest  there  is  little 
that  would  interest  the  reader, — there  is  little  more  than  a  mi- 
iiutely  tedious  account  of  the  wars  in  which  the  Norman  dukes 
were  engaged  with  tlie  kings  of  France,  or  with  the  almost  equally 
powerful  feudal  barons  in  their  vicinity.  William  Long-Sword 
was  basely  assassinated  in  9-^3  by  Arnoul,  Count  of  Flanders, 
who  had  invited  him  to  an  interview  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Somnie.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  I.,  who,  after  a 
whole  life  of  warfare  died  in  y9(J.  His  son  and  successor 
Richard  II.,  connnonly  termed  Richard  the  Good,  was  the  first 
Norman  duke  who  maintained  any  relations  with  our  kings.  His 
sister  Emma  was  the  wife  of  Elhelred  II.,  and  he  was  eventually 
of  considerable  assistance  in  restoring  that  weak  monarch  to  the 
throne.  That  j)rincess,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  became 
the  wife  of  Canute  the  Great;  and  the  sister  of  this  Danish 
usurper  was  given  to  Richard.  This  double  alliance,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  duke  from  repudiating  his  wife  to  marry  ano- 
ther. He  died  in  1026,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard  III.,. 
\\\\o  reigned  only  two  years.  Next  comes  Robert  the  Liberal, 
as  he  is  called  by  his  own  subjects,  but  Robert  the  Devil,  by  his 
enemies.  He  went  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  died  at  Nice,  in  Asia 
Minor,  A.  D.  1035.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  son 
William,  the  famous  conqueror  of  England. 

We  did  intend  to  devote  a  few  pages  of  the  present  article  to 
an  event  so  important  as  the  Conquest;  but  in  examining  the 
numerous  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  in  attempting  to  elicit 
the  truth  from  the  conflicting  testimonies  of  the  English  and 
Norman  historians,  we  find  that  our  materials  are  sufficiently 
copious  to  form  an  article  of  themselves.  Great  as  is  the  light 
recently  thrown  on  that  subject  by  the  industry  of  Turner,  the 
acute  investigation  of  Lingard,  and  the  unwearied  research  of 
Thierri,  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  exhausted,  or  finally  set  at 
rest;  and  we  shall  therefore  probably  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  it. 

If  we  were  to  examine  the  Roman  de  Rou  by  the  received 
canons  of  poetry,  it  would  be  found  to  possess  little  claim  to  our 
notice.  W'ace  is  the  veriest  rhymer  that  the  middle  ages  ever 
produced.  Not  one  spark  of  the  poetic  fire  is  to  be  found  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  long  metrical  history, — not  a 
single  image  which  has  been  consecrated  to  the  tuneful  art.  This 
may  appear  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  the  Latin  Poets 
were  not  unknown  to  the  rhymers  of  that  period.  Many  of  them, 
and   Wace  probably  among  the  rest,  were  familiar  with  Virgil; 
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and  we  should  naturally  have  expected  that  they  would  have 
caught  something  of  his  spirit.  The  coldest  bodies  are  healed  by 
an  approach  to  fire,  and  the  mantle  of  poetic  inspiration  gene- 
rally falls  on  him  who  assiduously  worships  the  muses.  Yet 
events  which  would  have  wrapt  in  enthusiasm  one  of  the  genuine 
sons  of  soug,  are  related  in  a  tone  so  lifeless,  that  we  are  con- 
strained to  account  for  it  by  that  chilling  apathy,  and  sluggish- 
ness of  feeling,  which  a  cloistered  life  seldom  fails  to  inspire. 
Hence  the  merit  of  Wace  must  be  estimated  by  another  standard. 
Destitute  as  he  was  of  all  taste,  credulous  as  he  frequently  shows 
himself  to  be,  and  numerous  as  are  the  errors  into  which  he  has 
fallen,  yet  he  gives  us  useful,  and  sometimes  curious  information, 
not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  To  the  philologist  also,  his  book 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable:  it  is  in  this  respect  invaluable.  Nor 
will  it  be  less  agreeable  to  the  philosopher,  who  loves  to  contem- 
plate the  manners  and  opinions  of  ages,- — to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  human  intellect  from  its  first  feeble  steps  to  its  most  majestic 
and  triumphant  march.  To  us  the  legends  which  Wace  has  pre- 
served are  among  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  work ;  and, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  they  will  prove  so  to  the  reader.  We  ex- 
tract the  two  following,  both  of  which  relate  to  Richard  the  Good. 
We  preserve  as  much  as  possible  the  ma)iner  of  the  author,  but 
when  he  becomes  too  fatiguing  by  his  repetitions,  (and  he  is  often 
so,)  we  are  compelled  to  curtail  him. 

"  Richard  rambled  about  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  though  be 
met  with  many  fantoms,  he  was  never  afraid  of  them.  As  he  was  so 
much  abroad  in  the  former  season,  it  was  commonly  reported  that  he 
could  see  as  well  in  the  dark  as  other  men  by  day-light.  Whenever 
he  came  to  an  abbey  or  a  chinch,  he  was  sure  to  stop  and  pray  outside, 
if  he  could  not  gain  admission  within.  One  night,  as  he  was  riding 
along,  wrapt  in  meditation,  and  far  from  any  attendant,  he  alighted,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  before  a  church,  fastened  his  horse  at  the  door,  and 
went  in  to  pray.  He  passed  by  a  coffin  which  lay  on  a  bier,  threw  his 
gloves  on  a  reading-desk  in  the  chair,  knelt  before  the  altar,  kissed  the 
earth,  and  commenced  his  devotions.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  he 
heard  a  strange  noise  proceeding  from  the  bier  behind  him.  He  turned 
round  (for  he  feared  nothing  in  the  world)  and  looking  towards  the  place, 
said,  '  Whether  thou  art  a  good  or  bad  thing,  lie  still,  and  rest  in  peace  !' 
The  duke  then  proceeded  with  his  prayer,  (whether  it  was  long  or  short 
I  cannot  tell,)  and  at  the  conclusion  signed  himself  with  the  cross, 
saying, 

'  Per  hoc  signum  Sancte  Crucis, 

Libera  me  de  malignis, 

Domine  Deus  salutis.' 

He  then  arose,  and  added,  '  Lord  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.' 
He  took  his  sword,  and  as  he  was  preparing  to  leave  the  church,  behold. 
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tbc  devil  stood  bolt-u plight  at  the  door,  extending  his  long  arms  as  if  to 
seize  Richard,  ami  prevent  his  departure  !  The  latter  drew  his  sword, 
cut  (he  figure  down  tlie  centre,  and  sent  it  through  the  hierj  whether 
it  cried  out  or  not  I  do  not  know.  When  llichanl  came  to  his  horse 
outside  the  door,  he  perceived  that  he  had  forgotten  his  gloves,  and  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  lose  them,  he  returned  into  the  chancel  for  tlieni.  Few 
men  wouhl  have  done  as  much.  Wherefore  he  caused  it  to  he  pro- 
chiiuied  botli  in  tlie  c)>inches  and  at  the  market-places,  that  in  future  no 
corpse  should  be  left  alone  until  it  was  buried." — tom.  i.  p.  278 — 281.* 

The  following  is  still  more  amusing.  Notliing  can  be  more 
edifying  than  the  dispute  of  the  devil  and  the  angel,  a  dispute  iu 
chilli  ^^'ace  appears  to  have  exhibited  the  whole  of  his  theologi- 
cal learning. 

"  Another  adventure  happened  to  the  duke,  which  made  people 
wonder,  and  which  would  not  easily  be  believed  were  it  not  so  well 
knottaj.  I  have  hearil  it  from  many,  who  had  in  like  manner  heard  it 
from  their  forefathers;  but  often  through  carelessness,  idleness,  or  igno- 
rance, many  a  good  tale  is  not  committed  to  writing,  though  it  would 


•  The  philolofjical  student  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  the  original  of  the  above 
legend.  After  observing  that  Richard  was  much  attached  both  to  the  clergy  and  the 
kniglits,  our  author  continues  : 


'  Par  nuit  errout  come  par  jor, 
Unkes  de  rien  ne  out  poor; 
JNIaint  fantosme  vit  e  trova, 
Unkes  de  rien  ne  s'esfr^a ; 
Pur  nule  rienz  kc  il  veist, 
Ne  nuit  ne  jor  poor  nel  prist. 
Pur  ceo  k'il  errout  par  nuit  tant, 
Aloent  la  gent  de  li  disant 
K'autresi  cler  par  nuit  v^eit. 
Cum  nul  altre  par  jor  faseit. 
CuMume  aveit  quant  il  errout, 
A  chescun  mustier  k'il  truvout, 
Se  il  poeit,  dedenz  entrout; 
Se  il  uc  poeit,  de  fors  orout, 
Unc  nuit  vint  a  un  mustier, 
Orcr  voleit  e  Dex  prier; 
Luing  de  sa  gent  alout  pensant, 
Arierc  alouent  et  avant 
Sun  cheval  areigna  de  fors. 
Ucdenz  truva  en  bicre  un  cors. 
Juste  la  biere  avant  passa, 
Dcvant  I'autcl  s'agenuilla, 
Sur  un  leitrum  sis  ganz  geta, 
Mcz  el  partir  les  ubiia, 
P>eisa  la  terre,  si  ura. 
Unkes  de  rienz  ne  s'csfrea; 
N'i  aveit  gaires  demure, 
Ni  gaires  n'i  aveit  este, 
Kant  al  mustier  oi  arierc 
Moveir  li  cors,  cruistre  la  bierc, 
Turna  sei  pur  li  cors  \i\x : 
Gis  lei,  dist-il,  ne  te  moveir, 


Se  tu  es  bone  u  male  chose, 
Gis  tci  en  paiz,  si  te  repose. 
Dime  A  li  Quens  s'urisun  dife, 
IS'e  sai  se  fu  grant  u  petite, 
Puiz  dist,  kant  11  scigna  sun  vis : 
i'cr  hoc  signuvi  Sancte  Crucis, 
Libera  mc  de  malignis, 
Domine  Deus  salutis. 
Al  returner  d'iluec  dist  tant: 
Dcx,  en  tes  mains  m'alrae  cumant. 
S'esp6e  prist,  si  s'en  turna, 
E  li  dcables  sei  drescha, 
Encuntre  I'us  fu  en  cstant, 
I'raz  estcndus  cstut  devant, 
Cuiiic  s'il  vousist  Richart  prendre, 
Et  I'iessue  de  I'us  desfendre. 
¥j  Richart  a  li  brand  sachi6, 
Le  bu  li  a  parmi  trenclii^ ; 
A  travers  la  bierc  I'abati, 
Ne  sai  s'il  fist  noise  ne  cri. 
Al  cheval  crt  Richart  venu, 
Del  cenietiere  ert  fors  icssu, 
Kant  de  ses  ganz  li  remembra; 
Nes  vout  leissier,  si  returna; 
El  chancel  vint,  ses  ganz  reprist. 
Maiiit  hocm  i  a  ja  n'i  venist. 
As  iglises  fist  cumandcr, 
Et  as  niarchiez  dire  e  crier 
Ke  luez  n'i  ait  cors  sul  guerpi 
De  si  kc  kel'  eu  I'ait  erifui." 

Tom.  i.  p.  278—281. 
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prove  very  entertaining.     At  that  time  there  was  a  sacristan  who  was 
reckoned  a  proper  monk,  and  one  of  good  report :  but  the  more  a  man 
is  praised,  the  more  the  devil  assaults  him,  and  watches  the  more  for 
occasion  to  tempt  him.     So  it  happened  to  the  sacristan.     One  day,  so 
the  devil  would  have  it,  as  he  was  passing  by  the  church  about  his  busi- 
ness, he  saw  a  marvellous  fine  woman,  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with 
her  :  his  passion  knows  no  bounds  ;  he  must  die  if  he  cannot  have  her; 
so  he  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  come  at  his  end.     He  tallied  to  her 
so  much,  and  made  her  so  many  promises,  that  the  fair  dame  at  last  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  in  the  evening  at  her  own  house.     She  told  him  that 
he  must  pass  over  a  narrow  bridge,  or  rather  plank,  which  lay  across  the 
river  Robec,  that  there  was  no  other  way,  and  that  she  could  not  be 
spoken  with  anywhere  else.     When  night  came,  and  the  other  monks 
were  asleep,  the  sacristan  grew  impatient  to  be  gone.     He  wanted  no 
companion,  so  he  went  alone  to  the  bridge,  and  ventured  on  it.   Whether 
he  stumbled,  or  slipped,  or  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  I  cannot  tell,  but  he 
fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned.     As  soon  as  his  soul  left  the  body, 
the  devil  seized  it,  and  was  posting  away  with  it  to  hell,  when  an  angel 
met  him,  and  strove  with  him  which  of  them  should  possess  it ;  where- 
fore a  great  dispute  rose  between  them,  each  giving  a  reason  in  support 
of  his  claim.    Says  the  devil,  '  Thou  dost  me  wrong  in  seeking  to  deprive 
me  of  the  soul  I  am  carrying ;   dost  thou  not  know  that  every  soul  taken 
in  sin  is  mine  ?     This  was  in  a  wicked  way,  and  in  a  wicked  way  I  have 
seized  it.     Now  the  Scripture  itself  says.  As  I  Jind  thee,  so  mil  I  judge 
thee.     [JVhere  is  this  passage  to  he  found,  Maistre  JFace?']     This  monk 
I  found  in  evil,  of  which  the  business  he  was  about  is  a  sufficient  proof, 
and  there  needs  no  other.'     Replies  the  angel,  '  Hold  thy  peace  !   it  shall 
not  be  so.     The  monk  led  a  good  life  in  his  abbey,  he  conducted  himself 
well  and  faithfully,  and   no  one   ever  saw  ill  in  him.     The  Scripture 
saith   that  which   is   reasonable   and    right.  Every  good  work   shall   be 
rewarded,  and  every  evil  one  punished.     Then  this  monk  ought  to  be  re- 
warded for  the  good  we  know  he  has  done;  but  how  could  that  be  if  he 
were  suffered  to  be  damned  ?    He  had  not  committed  any  sin  when  thou 
didst  take  and  condemn  him.     Howbeit  he  had  left  the  abbey,  and  did 
come  to  the  bridge,  he  might  have  turned  back  if  he  had  not  fallen  into 
the  river,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  so  much  punished  for  a  sin  which  he 
never  committed.     For  his  foolish  intention  only  thou  condemnest  him, 
and  in  that  thou  art  wrong.     Let  the  soul  alone ;   and  as  for  the  strife 
betwixt  me  and  thee,  let  us  both  go  to  Duke  Richard,  and  abide  by  his 
opinion.     Neither  side  will  then  have  any  reason  to  complain  ;  he  will 
decide  honestly  and  wisely,  for  false  judgment  is  not  to  be  found  in  him. 
To  what  he  says  we  will  both  submit  without  any  more  dispute.'     Says 
the  devil,  '  I  consent  to  it,  and  let  the  soul  remain  between  us.'     They 
immediately  went  to  Richard's  chamber,  who  was  then  in  bed.     He  had 
been  asleep,  but  just  then  he  was  awake,  and   reflecting  about  divers 
things.     Tliey  related  to  him  how  the  monk  had  left  his  monastery  on 
an  evil  errand,  how  he  had  fallen  from  the  bridge  and  been  drowned 
without  doing  evil.     They  desired  him  to  judge  which  of  them  should 
take  possession  of  the  soul.     Answers  Richard,  briefly,  '  Go  immediately 
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and  restore  the  soul  to  the  body ;  let  him  then  be  placed  on  the  bridge, 
on  the  very  spot  iVoiu  which  he  tumbled,  and  if  he  aclvauces  one  foot, 
nay,  ever  so  little,  let  Nick  go  and  take  him  away  without  hindrance; 
but  if  the  monk  turns  back,  let  him  do  so  unmolested.'  Neither  could 
say  nail  to  this  decision;  so  they  did  as  he  had  said.  The  soul  was  re- 
turned to  the  body,  the  body  restored  to  life,  and  the  monk  placed  on 
the  very  part  of  the  bridge  whence  he  had  fallen.  As  soon  as  the  poor 
fellow  perceived  that  he  was  standing  upright  on  the  bridge,  he  ran  back 
as  (juickly  as  if  he  had  trod  on  a  snake ;  he  did  not  even  stay  to  bid  the 
devil  antl  the  angel  good  hi/c.  On  his  reaching  ihc  abbey,  he  shook  his 
wet  clothes,  and  crept  into  a  corner.  He  was  still  terrified  at  the  thought 
of  death,  and  he  could  not  well  say  whether  he  was  dead  or  alive.  The 
next  morning,  Richard  went  to  the  abbey-church  to  pray;  all  the  monks 
of  the  convent  were  met  together,  and  he  inquired  for  a  certain  one 
among  them.  The  brother  came  forward  in  a  piteous  plight;  his  clothes 
drip|)ing  with  water,  for  he  had  not  had  time  to  dry  them.  The  duke 
caused  him  to  be  brought  before  the  abbot.  '  Brother,'  says  Richard, 
'  what  tliink  you  710x0  '?  how  cau)c  you  to  be  taken  ?  Take  care  another 
time  when  you  pass  over  the  bridge.  Tell  the  abbot  truly  what  you  have 
seen  to-night.'  The  monk  blushed,  and  was  ashamed  in  the  presence  of 
his  superior  and  the  duke.  He  confessed  all — how  he  went,  how  he 
perished,  how  the  devil  had  deceived  him,  and  how  the  duke  had  deli- 
vered him ;  he  related  the  whole  matter,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
noble  Richard.  Thus  was  the  thing  noised  abroad,  and  its  certainty 
established.  Long  after  it  took  place,  this  saying  became  a  proverb  in 
Normandy,  '  Sir  monk,  go  gently,  and  take  care  of  yourself  when  you 
pass  over  the  bridge.'  " — torn.  i.  p.  281 — 288. 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  tliis  interesting  work,  without  ex- 
pressing our  almost  unqualified  approbation  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  edited.  Not  satisfied  with  liis  own  respectable 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  literature  of  Normandy, 
M.  Pluquet  has  been  at  great  pains  to  procure  the  assistance  of 
several  able  coadjutors,  such  as  Meon,  Langlois,  Hylander, 
Henault,  Le  Prevost,  and  others.  Hence,  not  only  has  the  most 
scrupulous  attention  been  paid  to  the  text,  which  has  been  ren- 
dered as  faultless  as  it  probably  ever  can  be,  by  a  careful  collation 
of  the  best  MSS.  in  France,  and  of  our  own  excellent  one  in  the 
Ijritisii  Museum;  but  numerous  and  most  valuable  notes  have 
been  added,  to  illustrate  the  darker  passages,  and  to  confirm  or 
weaken  the  testimony  of  Wace,  by  comparing  him  with  other  con- 
temporary historians.  Where  any  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  true 
meaning  in  the  text,  the  variations  have  been  given  in  the  notes, 
and  the  reader  is  thereby  enabled  to  select  one  for  himself.  The 
more  barbarous  words  are  explained  by  corresponding  ones  in 
modern  French,  yet  we  do  not  approve  of  their  being  inserted 
among  the  notes  at  tiie  foot  of  each  page.  The  same  word  fre- 
quently occurs,  yet  its  signification  is  .seldom  given  more  than  once. 
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No  reader  can  be  expected  to  possess  a  memory  so  tenacious,  as 
to  enable  hini  to  recollect  the  meaning  of  a  word  which  occurred 
perhaps  one  hundred  pages  before;  and  he  will  be  equally  at  a 
loss  where  to  look  for  it.  Had  such  words  been  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged at  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  this  inconvenience  would 
have  been  avoided.  Roquefort  has  published  a  copious  Glossaire 
de  la  Langue  Romaine,  which,  however,  is  of  little  use  in  reading 
the  old  Norman  writers.  It  is  ill-digested,  it  abounds  with  glaring 
mistakes,  and  is  still  more  censurable  from  its  omissions  of  even 
the  most  necessary  words.  Hence,  we  hope,  that  in  a  future  edi- 
tion, Pluquet  will  adopt  the  plan  we  have  ventured  to  recommend. 


Art.  IV. — Des  Institutions  Jndiciaires  de  VAngleterre  compartes 
avec  celles  de  la  France,  et  de  quelques  autres  etats  anciens  ei 
modernes.  Par  Joseph  Rey  de  Grenoble,  Avocat,  Ancien 
Magistrat.  2  tom.  8vo.  Paris.  1826. 
The  celebrated  mission  of  M.  Cottu,  and  the  publication  of  his 
work  containing  the  result  of  that  mission,  form  an  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  modern  legislation,  to  which  we  at  present  refer  only 
on  account  of  its  visible  effects  in  the  production  of  numerous 
treatises,  having  more  or  less  for  their  object  the  laudable  pmpose 
of  comparison  between  the  institutions  of  France  and  those  of 
our  own  country,  with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement.  In  this 
career  of  national  advancement,  it  is  true  that  we  have  hitherto 
suffered  our  more  lively  neighbours  to  run  over  the  course  with- 
out much  endeavour  to  rival  them.  The  name  of  Bentham,  illus- 
trious as  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  many  strange  peculiarities  which 
intercept  its  brightness,  stands  almost  alone  in  our  list,  and  hardly 
to  be  regarded  as  ours,  belonging,  as  it  pre-eminently  does,  to  die 
world  at  large.*     It  may  be  thought  by  no  means  difficult  to  find 

*  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  in  too  exclusive  a  sense.  jMr.  Humphreys, 
in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  has  drawn  amply  from  the  stores 
of  his  acquaintance  with  the  systems  of  other  nations;  and  Mr.  Miller,  in  a  work  era- 
bracing  a  fur  more  extensive  range  of  objects,  and  which  has  not  yet  received  so  much 
public  notice  as  the  utility  of  many  of  its  suggestions  deserves,  evinces  much  of  the 
same  laudable  power  and  disposition  to  generalize,  by  resorting  to  the  first  principles  of 
legislation.  The  more  recentautlior  of  some  Letters  respecting  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
who  has  thought  fit,  for  no  reason  that  we  are  able  to  imagine,  to  disguise  his  senti- 
ments in  French  words  engrafted  on  English  Idiom,  has  contrived,  in  making  a  great 
display  of  extensive  reading,  French,  German,  Italian,  to  lose  sight  of  the  only  use- 
ful object  of  study,  and  writes  himself  "  Anti-Tribonien,"  with  evidently  very  little 
consideration  of  the  principles  for  or  against  wliich  he  conceives  himself  to  contend.  Wc 
are  unwilling  to  speak  slightly  of  a  gl^ntlenian,  now  well  known  as  the  author  of  this 
little  volume,  who  has  amused  us  by  the  lively  spirit  of  many  and  the  good  sense  of 
others  of  his  remarks;  but  we  cannot  avoid  saying  so  much  in  the  way  of  censure,  for 
the  sake  of  a  description  of  readers  who  are  apt  to  be  swayed  by  shadows  more  than 
by  substances,  and  to  take  fright  at  words  whicii,  in  their  imaginary  acceptation,  are 
made  to  signify  something  widely  different  from  their  own  obvious  meaning. 
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the  cause  of  this  comparallvo  backwardness,  in  the  diflfcrent  poli- 
tical ciicunistancos  of  the  ricnch  and  English  nations;  but  when 
wo  consider  that  not  France  alone,  but  almost  every  country 
in  luMope,  has  adniittod  the  necessity  of  some  great  and  funda- 
mental change  of  system,  proportioned  in  extent  to  the  extraordi- 
nary alterations  which  have  everywhere  taken  place  in  the  forms 
of  society,  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  inquiry  whether  there  is 
anything  in  the  character  of  the  British  Constitution,  to  exempt 
it  from  the  common  lot  of  human  establishments,  or  whether, 
standing  in  equal  need  of  correction  with  others,  it  nevertheless 
possesses  some  counteracting  force — a  vis  iiierli(C  inherent  in  its 
construction — which  enables  it  to  resist  revolutionary  impulse, 
and  remain  lixed  on  its  own  basis,  however  ill-suited  to  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  is  actually  surrounded. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  supposition,  probably  more  accord- 
ant to  the  truth,  and  which,  without  the  belief  of  either  unattainable 
perfection,  or  stupid  and  invincible  inactivity,  may  yet  equally  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  of  our  habitual  aversion  from  theoretical 
refonii.  What  Niebuhr  has  so  well  remarked  of  the  constitution 
of  the  great  Roman  Republic  is,  in  part  at  least,  applicable  to 
that  of  the  British  Empire.  We  cannot  indeed  affect  to  imitate 
"  the  austere  frugality  of  those  ancient  republicans,  their  indif- 
ference to  the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  wealth ;"  but  we  may 
lay  some  claim  to  rival  them  in  "  the  strict  subordination  of  the 
people  to  the  laws,"  "  the  noble  spirit  which  rejected  all  foreign 
interference  in  their  civil  commotions,  tlie  nynnipotetice  of  lata  and 
usage,  and  yet  the  readiness  with  inhich  everylhing  unsuitable  in 
either  was  altered ;"  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  more  closely  this 
self-corrective  faculty  is  interwoven  with  the  very  origin  and 
essence  of  government,  the  less  need  will  there  be  of  those  great 
and  sweeping  innovations  which  the  progress  of  human  affairs 
renders  occasionally  indispensable  to  institutions  formed  of  less 
pliant  and  less  easily  convertible  materials. 

Buonaparte's  late  historian,  notwithstanding  the  superficial 
nature  of  his  remarks  on  the  legislative  labours  of  the  French 
Emperor,  is  correct  in  observing  that  "  the  manners  and  customs 
of  a  country  make  the  greatest  difference  with  respect  to  its  laws, 
and  that  a  system  may  work  well  in  France,  which  in  England 
would  be  thought  very  inadequate  to  the  purpose."  Although, 
therefore,  new  codes  of  laws  are  daily  promulgated  in  the  sur- 
rounding nations;  although  we  see  the  example  of  France  fol- 
lowed by  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  by  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
and  VVirtemberg;  although  we  behold  the  sovereigns  of  these 
several  states  vying  with  each  other  in  emulation  of  this  the 
brightest  and  most  imperishable  gem  in    Napoleon's  wreath  of 
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glory;  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  bound 
to  subject  our  venerable  institutions  to  the  experiment  of  a 
Medea's  kettle,  or  to  begin  the  world  anew  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Uut  still  less  is  it  safe  to  rely  on 
our  fancied  eminence  of  station,  or  to  imagine  ourselves  superior  to 
the  task  of  watching  the  progress  and  following  the  traces  of  that 
active  spirit  of  improvement  which  has  found  its  way  even  into 
the  councils  of  the  sovereign  pontiff.  At  the  risk  of  being  left 
behind  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in  the  race  of  political  ad- 
vancement, it  behoves  us  to  examine  with  the  most  scrupulou 
jealousy  into  every  part  of  the  valued  fabric ;  and,  if  we  will 
adopt  for  our  motto  the  advice  of  the  prophet,  "  stare  super  vias 
antiquas,"  not  to  forget  at  least  the  object  of  the  recommendation, 
"  videre  quaenam  sit  via  recta  et  bona,  et  ambulare  in  ea."  It  is 
no  longer  a  sufficient  answer  to  every  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
system  to  say  that  (according  to  the  hacknied  phrase  of  the  histo- 
rian already  referred  to,)  "  it  ivorks  icell."  The  very  clown  in 
Hamlet  would  retort  upon  this  unsatisfactory  assurance  by  again 
asking,  "  For  whom  does  it  work  well?  For  the  suitors,  or  for 
the  lawyers?  For  the  public,  or  for  the  criminal?"  And  if  the 
champion  of  the  existing  system,  thus  questioned,  is  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of  litigation  are  such  as  to 
deter  many  from  asserting  their  just  pretensions,  and  that  the 
means  of  evasion  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  legal  sophistry, 
are  in  like  manner  such  as  to  render  penal  justice  a  lottery,  and 
the  dread  of  detection  and  punishment  a  gambling  speculation, 
there  will  surely  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  urgency  of  the  de- 
mand, or  the  hopelessness  of  a  long  resistance. 

In  following  the  career  of  needful  improvement,  it  is,  however, 
indispensably  necessary  to  free  the  mind  from  all  the  trammels  of 
habit  and  prejudice,  and  to  lit  it  for  the  reception  of  general  truths, 
by  a  continual  recurrence  to  first  principles.  The  legislator  who 
has  not  even  courage  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  cobweb  re- 
straints of  technical  formality  will  never  find  the  means  of  effect- 
ing any  substantial  benefit.  Let  him  learn  correctly  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  appear  to  surround  him,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  difficulties  will  insensibly  vanish.  No- 
thing is  more  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  this  state  of  freedom, 
than  the  habit  of  comparison  between  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  it  is  sought  to  reform,  and  those  of  other  nations  which  have 
already  undergone  the  corrective  process.  The  example  has  been 
set  by  a  crowd  of  French  writers,  all  equally  distinguished  by  a 
laudable  exemption  from  national  prejudices,  and  by  the  liberal 
design  of  improving  their  own  system  by  the  adoption  of  whatever 
may  be  found  at  the  same  time  suitable  and  worthy  of  imitation 
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in  the  iiistiuitions  of  other  nations.  We  liavc  examined  many  of 
these  important  vohimcs,  hnt  have  fonnil  none  so  copious  in  detail 
and  hnninous  in  arrangement  as  those  of  the  Ancien  Magistratde 
(rnnoble,  to  an  examination  of  which  \vc  propose  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  these  pages. 

There  is  much  sagacity  in  the  remark  with  wliich  M.  Roy 
commences  his  preface,  on  tlie  diversity  and  fre((uent  contrariety 
of  opiniitu  entirtained  and  expressed  bv  foreiuners  with  respect  to 
the  civil  mslitulions  of  Enghnid,  and  which  lie  says  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  contradictions  inherent  in 
those  very  institutions. 

"  Si,  par  excmple,  1'  etrangcr  observatcur  a  cru  y  trouver  Ic  principc 
dc  lV'C;alit6  des  droits,  que  pcnscra-t-il  de  /'  inconccvahle  oligarchic,  iion 
sculcmcnt  de  la  chanibre  dcs  pairs,  mais  encore  de  la  chambre  des  com- 
munes, (ic  cette  prctcndue  representation  de  la  masse  nationale,  dont  la 
majorite  est  a  la  disposition  de  quclques  centaincs  d'individus?" 

\\'hat  will  he  say  (our  author  continues)  to  the  entire  funded 
property  of  the  kingdom  being  in  the  hands  of  2o,000  individuals, 
to  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  rank,  and  the  contemptuous 
distance  at  wiiich  the  lower  classes  are  kept  by  their  superiors? 
Even  the  Royal  motto,  Dieii  et  mon  droit,  he  thinks  (somewhat 
whimsically)  calculated  to  strike  with  astonishment  the  senses 
of  a  traveller  w'ho  comes  to  this  country  prepossessed  with  the 
notion  of  a  free  government,  in  which  the  king  is  but  the  iirst 
citizen  ;  and  the  traveller's  perplexity  (it  is  added)  will  be 
extreme  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fiction  of  law 
Avhich  represents  the  sovereign  as  invested  with  the  property,  me- 
diate or  immediate,  of  all  the  lands  in  the  empire,  with  the  privi- 
lege which  exempts  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  tribunals, 
and  converts  every  act  of  justice  performed  by  him  into  a  con- 
cession of  special  grace  or  of  mere  arbitrary  benevolence.  But 
suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  our  observing  visitor  has  been 
taught  to  expect  a  severe  and  proud  aristocracy,  the  successful 
opponent  of  all  the  revolutionary  movements  by  which  Europe  has 
during  the  last  thirty  years  been  agitated ;  how  will  he  reconcile 
these  preconcei%ed  notions  with  the  spectacle  of  popular  elections, 
at  which  the  loftiest  noble  solicits,  cap  in  hand,  the  suffrage  of 
the  meanest  citizen — of  tumultuary  public  meetings  at  which  the 
entire  population  of  a  city  or  county  is  swayed  at  will  by  the 
declamation  of  some  unprincipled  demagogue — of  the  gross  in- 
sults, and  even  more  serious  outrages,  which  Royalty  itself  is  not 
unfrequently  forced  to  sustain,  when  the  tide  of  passion  or  preju- 
dice sets  strongly  against  the  person  of  the  king,  or  the  measures 
of  his  chosen  ministers? 

Of  all  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  undertaken  to  de- 
scribe the  actual  state  of  our  English  Institutions,  M.  Rey  ob- 
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serves  that  he  has  met  with  none  who  have  kept  themselves  free 
from  the  induence  of  one  or  other  of  these  contrary  impres- 
sions. "  Aussi  leurs  ecrits  ne  sont  en  general  que  des  romans 
apologetiques  ou  des  diatribes  ameres,  6galement  eloignes  de  la 
verite."  Much  of  this  general  misconception  is,  however,  attri- 
butable to  the  language  and  structure  of  our  laws;  presenting  a 
system  "  si  complique  et  si  plein  de  bizarreries,"  "  si  contraire  'k 
toute  induction  naturelle,  si  pen  conforme  aux  notions  legales  des 
autres  peuples,"  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  present  any  just  con- 
ception of  it,  without  reference  to  some  point  of  analogy  more 
simple,  more  uniform,  and  more  generally  understood — -an  ad- 
vantage possessed,  in  spite  of  its  numerous  defects  of  machinery, 
by  the  scheme  of  legislation  adopted  in  France,  and  by  her  com- 
municated to  various  parts  of  the  continent,  so  extensively,  as  to 
have  familiarized  the  jurisconsults  and  publicists  of  all  Europe 
with  the  language  of  its  provisions,  and  to  have  rendered  it, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  fittest  of  any  to  be  made  the  standard  of  a 
comparative  estimate. 

Having  thus  explained  and  vindicated  the  motives  of  his  un- 
dertaking, M.  Rey  proceeds,  in  an  introduction  of  considerable 
length,  to  present  his  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  political  history 
of  the  English  nation.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  him  in 
this  survey,  which,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  upon  the  whole 
attentively  made,  and  to  be  executed  with  commendable  impar- 
tiality, is  not  calculated,  as  it  was  scarcely  intended,  to  enlighten 
the  well-informed  English  reader.  He  sets  out  with  observing, 
that  our  boasted  constitution  has  always  contained  within  its 
breast  the  elements  of  political  opposition — that  this  phasnomenon 
is  incapable  of  being  explained  either  by  the  circumstance  of 
climate,  which  is  common  to  England  with  other  nations  of  a 
totally  different  character  and  complexion,  or  by  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  in  common  with  those  of 
other  countries,  have  from  time  to  time  submitted  to  tlie  most 
odious  tyranny.  He  describes  the  yoke  imposed  on  us  by  the 
Norman  Conqueror  as  that  of  the  most  undisguised  despotism 
ever  inflicted  on  a  people,  considered  either  as  feudal,  sacerdotal, 
or  monarchical ;  and  he  concludes  by  attributing  to  accident 
only  —to  the  concurrence  of  many  fortuitous  events — the  ultimate 
formation  of  a  character  with  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
any  other  nation  would  have  gradually  become  alike  invested. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  this  theory  of  the  author, 
so  little  flattering  to  our  national  vanity,  is  supported  by  the 
facts  he  has  adduced,  and  willingly  leave  the  paths  of  metaphy- 
sical discussion  for  the  more  solid,  and  in  our  apprehension  more 
profitable  ground,  which  he  assumes  in  descending  to  a  delineation 
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of"  the  actual  ccnidition,  [lolitical,  ocononiiral  ami  moral,  of  the 
English  nation." 

"  It  must  have  already  been  seen,"  lie  remarks,  "  from  the  facts  we 
have  assembled  tojjetlicr,  that  in  England  the  social  action*  is  exercised 
by  three  principal  fractions  of  the  nation,  although  in  very  diftercnt  pro- 
portions :  1st,  by  the  mass  of  the  people  ;  2(lly,  by  the  aristocratic  part 
of  the  nation  ;  3dly,  by  the  monarch  and  bis  ministers,  together  with 
their  direct  agents.'' 

And  he  next  proceeds  to  examine  successively  what  is  "  the  state 
and  dciiree  of  action"  possessed  by  these  different  portions  of 
English  .society. 

I'lie  direct  authority  exercised  by  the  mass  of  the  people  he 
finds  to  consist  only  in  the  administration  of  justice  through  the 
intervention  of  a  jury,  and  in  the  poj)ular  nomination  of  some  of 
our  magistrates,  both  judicial  and  administrative  ;  a  distinction 
imperfectly  observed  in  the  distribution  of  power  by  the  English 
system,  which  frequently  admits  of  the  several  functions  being 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  right  of  electing  their  represen- 
tatives in  parliament  is  pronounced  to  be  merely  illusory,  consi- 
dered as  a  direct  participation  of  legislative  power.  Even  with 
respect  to  the  nomination  to  popular  offices,  the  general  right  is 
subject  to  a  variety  of  exceptions.  From  the  Conquest  down- 
wards, nothing  like  uniformity  is  visible  in  our  municipal  system, 
and  our  most  valued  institutions  are,  generally  speaking,  no  more 
than  the  result  of  reciprocal  usurpations. 

Nevertheless,  "  quoique  morcelecs  et  denaturees,"  the  secondary 
institutions,  in  which  the  people  have  preserved  their  rights,  pos- 
sess great  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  political  machine.  If, 
says  our  audior,  the  English  had  possessed  only  their  parliament, 
they  woidd  long  since  have  lost  even  the  remembrance  of  liberty. 
The  share  assigned  to  the  people  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  other  branches  of  local  authority,  is  the  only  true  salt  by 
whicii  it  is  preserved  and  seasoned.  The  sources  of  indirect 
inriuence  retained  by  the  democracy,  are  sunnned  up  as  consisting 
in  the  nomination  of  those  members  of  parliament,  in  the  return 
of  whom  there  is  any  real  freedom  of  choice ;  in  the  publicity  of 
debates,  and  of  judicial  proceedings,  &c.;  in  the  frequent  use  of 
public  meetings,  even  restrained  as  it  has  been  by  the  operation 
of  recent  statutes ;  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  petitioning ;  in 
the  privileges  of  chartered  cities  and  boroughs,  and  of  inferior 


•  We  bet;  not  to  be  made  answerable  for  the  use  of  terms  which  wc  only  adopt  in 
the  spirit  of  literal  translation.  The  French  writeis  on  Ethics  and  Politics  have  put  in 
practice  a  sort  of  conventional  language,  which  is  not  always  clearly  intelligible  to  the 
uninitiated,  but  which  we  should  do  wrong  in  endeavouring  to  render  by  conjectural 
interpretation. 
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corporations  ;  in  the  conflict  of  religious  sects,  (which  our  author 
justly  regards  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  the  English  constitution) ;  in  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders  ;  in  the  establishment  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  (which 
he  also  characterises  as  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  point  of 
view  now  under  consideration);  and,  lastly,  in  a  circumstance 
deplorable  in  itself,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  fearful  conse- 
quences— the  rapid  increase  of  pauperism — of  a  class  of  indi- 
viduals formidable  from  their  numbers,  and  having  no  means  of 
subsistence  but  what  the  law  assigns  them  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy 
impost  upon  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  of  society — a  relief 
grudgingly  yielded,  and  received,  of  course,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as 
the  compulsory  discharge  of  a  rigid  act  of  justice. 

The  laws  of  primogeniture  and  of  entails,  which  are  here 
treated  as  the  chief  bulwarks  of  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  sys- 
tem, our  author  considers  as  balanced  by  the  power  of  testamen- 
tary disposition,  and  by  the  principles  of  succession  adopted  in 
respect  of  personal  property,  which,  regard  being  had  to  the 
great  superiority  in  value  of  the  latter  over  the  whole  amount  of 
the  landed  interest  of  the  country,  would  turn  the  scale  too  much 
in  favour  of  the  democracy,  if  not  itself  counterpoised  by  our 
commercial  monopolies  and  colonial  establishments. 

We  shall  not  follow  our  author  in  his  minute,  and  somewhat 
tedious  classification  of  what  he  styles  our  Privileged  Orders  of 
Society,  honestly  confessing,  that  we  do  not  very  clearly  compre- 
hend the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  appearing  (as  it  does)  to 
exclude  the  great  qualification  of  mere  positive  wealth,  although 
outweighing  every  other  in  the  composition  of  what  must  now  be 
denominated  the  actual  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  We,  in  like 
manner,  pass  hastily  over  what  is  said,  in  the  two  next  sections, 
of  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  crown,  and  of  the 
respective  dispositions  of  the  several  constituent  parts  of  the 
English  nation.  As  to  the  first,  M.  Rey  adopts  the  opinions  of 
those  statesmen  and  politicians  who  have  so  long  concurred  in 
representing  our  actual  government  as  founded  "  sur  le  systeme 
le  plus  afFreux  de  corruption  ;"  and,  in  his  reflections  on  the  latter 
subject,  he  combats  the  "  too  general  prejudice"  which  repre- 
sents the  English  aristocracy  as  friendly  to  the  cause  of  national 
freedom,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  sometimes  seen  united 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
of  the  crown.  On  the  contrary,  he  contends,  that  the  mere  idea 
of  such  a  result  involves  a  palpable  contradiction — that  the 
privileged  classes,  whatever  may  be  their  causes  of  disagreement 
among  themselves,  cannot  but  be  animated  by  one  common  inte- 
rest in  support  of  their  privileges — that  the   safeguard  of  our 

I  2 
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lihortiis  Ikis  liitluM to  ooms'isUmI,  not  in  the  combination  of  mutual 
clVorts.  hiij  in  (lie  uttii  incoiupatiliility  of  difforcnt  interests — that 
mere  sellisliiHss,  in  sliort,  is  at  the  root  of  the  fabric — a  selfish- 
ness which,  in  these  hitter  days,  lias  advanced  to  a  point  of  utter 
political  demoralization,  wherein  the  downfall  of  the  edifice,  at  no 
very  distant  period,  and  by  no  very  gradual  means,  may  be  pretty 
securely  predicted. — To  a  Frenchman,  writing  on  the  affairs  of 
the  English  nation,  such  anticipations  are,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  very  allowable.  We  accept  them  rather  as  wholesome 
warnings  than  alarming  predictions,  and  gladly  turn  to  those  of 
his  pages  from  which  we  are  able  to  derive  useful  suggestions  for 
the  amendment  of  our  still  existing,  and,  we  fondly  hope,  not  yet 
to  be  subverted  establishments. 

\\  hatever  degree  of  importance  may  be  attached  to  these  pro- 
phetic denunciations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  the  full  force 
of  the  remark  respecting  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  our 
national  legislation — that  there  is  no  where  to  be  seen  more 
clearly  manifested  the  defect  arising  from  the  want  of  unity,  both 
in  the  general  system,  and  in  the  different  parts  of  each  particular 
branch. 

"  On  dirait  vrainicnt,  qu'en  Angleterre  tout  auteur  d'une  loi  prcnd  h. 
t^cbe  de  nc  rien  faire  de  coniplct  in  d'homogcne,  et  qu'il  laissc  exprts  des 
lacunes  et  des  equivoques,  ou  qu'il  rapproche  exprcs  dcs  contradictions, 
connnc  un  picge  tendu  a  ses  advcrsaires,  afin  de  dctruirc  phis  tard  ce 
qu'il  acte  oblige  dc  leur  ceder.  11  scmble,  en  vcrite,  que  de  tels  legis- 
lateurs  trcinblcnt  de  voir  tarir  trop  vite  les  sources  de  dissention  entre 
Icurs  concitoyens." 

Add  to  this,  the  vast  accumulation  of  our  laws ;  their  spirit  of 
vague  generalization  (especially  in  respect  of  political  offences) ; 
their  liability  to  continual  alteration,  by  means  of  judicial  deci- 
sions ;  their  inconsistency, evidenced  by  the  inartificial  distinctions 
between  various  descriptions  of  crime  and  misdemeanour;  their 
contradictions,  arising  from  the  want  of  frequent  revision  ;  their 
blind  subjugation  to  the  dominion  of  precedent;  the  narrowness 
of  view  exemplified  in  their  too  frequent  departure  from  the  ex- 
cellent old  maxim,  "  ubi  eadem  est  ratio,  idem  sit  jus  ;"  the  bar- 
barism of  legal  fictions ;  the  absurdities  in  the  title  and  frame 
work  of  many  of  our  most  influential  statutes  ;  and  the  want  of 
a  sufficiently  formal  and  solemn  promulgation  of  the  acts  of  the 
legislature ; — all  these  obvious  defects  and  imperfections  are 
pointed  out  with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
treated  as  frivolous  or  chimerical,  however  much,  on  some  of  the 
points  in  question,  the  severity  of  the  censure  may  appear,  to  our 
habits  of  thinking,  disproportioned  to  the  actual  extent  of  the  evil 
intended  to  be  exposed. 
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In  adverting  to  the  present  state  of  the  English  bar,  M.  Rey 
finds  himself  compelled  to  dissent,  as  he  assures  us  reluctantly, 
from  the  too  favourable  judgment  pronounced  by  one  of  his 
countrymen,  who  has  observed,  "  que  les  etudes  des  legistes 
anglais  n'etaient  point  bornees,  comme  en  France,  aux  matieres 
civiles  et  criminelles,  et  qu'ils  etaient  verses  dans  la  science  du 
droit  des  gens  et  de  la  lutte  politique." 

"  Je  suis  facile,"  proceeds  our  author,  "  d'etre  oblige  de  combattre 
une  telle  assertion,  niais  je  dois,  avant  tout,  servir  la  verite,  et  pour  qui- 
conque  a  observe  sur  les  lieux  il  est  impossible  de  ne  pas  etre  conduit  a 
une  proposition  tout-a-fait  contraire  ;  car  nulle  part  les  legistes  ne  sont 
plus  asservis  aujoug  d'une  senile  pratique,  et  nulle  part,  sauf  un  petit 
nombre  d'exceptions,  les  principes  de  cette  classe  d'honimes  ne  sont 
moins  liberaux,  dans  le  vrai  sens  de  ce  mot." 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  presume  to  arbitrate  respecting  a 
question  of  so  much  delicacy.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  M. 
Rey  appears  to  us  to  have  considered  the  point  somewhat  super- 
ficially, when  he  represents  the  want  of  a  regular  system  of  edu- 
cation for  our  bar  as  in  itself  decisive  of  it ;  for,  whatever  may  be 
the  expediency  of  a  test  more  efficacious  than  that  of  having  as- 
sisted at  a  certain  number  of  bad  dinners  in  the  hall  of  an  Inn  of 
Court,  he  is  candid  enough  to  admit  that,  even  in  France,  where 
the  requisite  qualification  is  a  prescribed  degree  of  proficiency  in 
certain  preliminary  studies,  the  basis  of  that  very  qualification  is 
so  defective  as  to  render  it  little,  if  at  all,  preferable  to  our  eating 
system.  With  us,  indeed,  the  mere  formula  of  an  "  exercise"  is 
all  that  is  left  to  remind  us  that  it  was  once  necessary  to  pass  an 
actual  examination  before  admission  to  the  bar.  That  requisite 
has  long  since  been  virtually  abrogated,  and  the  sole  object  of  the 
remaining  test  is  to  secure,  not  the  professional  competence,  but 
the  personal  respectability  of  the  aspirant,  whose  probation  is 
therefore  limited  to  a  certain  period  of  social  intercourse  with  one 
of  those  learned  bodies  in  whom  the  privilege  of  admission  is 
vested.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  regulation  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  question  of  education.  The 
mere  license  to  practise  does  not  confer  the  capacity,  which  must 
be  attained,  if  at  all,  by  a  very  different  method  from  that  which 
gives  a  degree  at  the  University.  Whether  a  course  of  public 
lectures  might  be  beneficially  introduced  as  auxiliary  to  our  pre- 
sent system  of  private  study,  combined  with  attendance  at  the 
chambers  of  an  experienced  practitioner,  is  a  question  of  consider- 
able importance;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan  Col- 
lege for  general  academic  purposes,  seems  to  offer  the  fairest  op- 
portunity that  could  be  desired  for  making  the  experiment.*    We 

*  M.  Rey  has  lately  published  a  pamphlet,  which  we  have  seen,  entitled  "  Du  Per- 
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arc  (juilo  ivadv  to  coiiccdo  to  our  author  that  tlie  generality  of 
Enjihsh  hiwvirs  arc  too  justly  obnoxious  to  the  reproach  of  nar- 
rowness oi'  conception,  ii^norance  of  general  jMinciples,  and  "  a 
froward  retention  of  custom,"  which,  for  aught  we  know,  may 
aftbrd  a  strong  contrast  to  the  intelligence,  disinterestedness,  and 
freedom  from  prejudice,  exemplified,  as  he  assures  us,  by  foreign 
jurists  of  almost  every  nation.  What  he  advances  is  at  least 
striking,  and  we  have  no  doubt  true,  as  to  the  general  spirit  of 
improvenient,  for  which  tiie  latter  are  now  so  honourably  conspi- 
cuous ;  and,  at  tiic  same  time  that  we  believe  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  spirit  on  the  continent  may,  in  great  measure,  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  events  which  have  there  shaken  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society,  and  from  which  we  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
our  own  happy  exemption,  we  are  very  far  from  considering  that 
this  reflection  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  the  sense  of  our  present 
backwardness,  or  indispose  us  to  the  adoption  of  any  measures 
tending  to  place  us  on  the  level  of  general  advancement. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  cannot  but  think  it  might  prove  a 
wholesome  lesson  to  survey  ourselves,  somewhat  attentively,  in 
the  mirror  which  an  observing  bystander  offers  to  our  inspection. 
Taught  by  its  useful  admonition,  we  learn  that  a  servile  addiction 
to  artificial  rules  of  practice,  an  instinctive  and  superstitious  dread 
of  systematic  improvement,  are  vices  very  generally  imputed  to 
the  English  bar,  and  from  which,  high  as  are  its  just  pretensions 
in  respect  of  personal  honour,  integrity  and  ability,  it  would  be  a 
dif^cult  task  to  maintain  its  exemption.  We  are  further  admo- 
nished, that  the  resistance  opposed  by  our  judges  to  almost  every 
measure  of  a  reforming  tendency,  has  been  long  so  conspicuous 
as  to  become  proverbial;  yet  no  one  imputes  this  propugnatory 
character  to  any  sordid  or  interested  motives,  or  fails  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  defectiveness  of  our  legal  education,  and  the  early  and  rooted 
prejudices  which  it  is  apt  to  engender.  A  wise  and  cautious 
averseness  from  precipitation  is,  in  most  instances  at  least,  only 

fcctionneinent  dcs  Etudes  16gales  dans  I'Etat  actuel  de  la  Soci6t6 ;"  in  which  he  presents 
a  useful  sketch  of  the  course  of  legal  studies  pursued  in  Italy,  Spain,  France,  the  United 
States  of  America,  England,  Germany,  and  the  Netheilands;  concluding  with  the  out- 
line of  a  plan  embracing  the  whole  Encyclopaedia  of  Learning,  under  the  name  of  En- 
seignement  de  Droit — a  mode  of  viewing  the  subject,  as  it  seems  to  us,  too  extensive  to 
be  of  much  practical  utility.  The  treatise,  however,  slight  as  it  is,  appears  to  deserve 
the  attention  of  any  who  may  be  disposed  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the  foundation  of 
a  system  of  preparatory  legal  study  in  England.  The  only  place  of  general  education 
in  this  country,  where  anything  of  the  son  (as  far  as  we  know)  has  hittierto  been  at- 
templed,  is  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybury;  but  the  short  duration  of  time 
allotted  to  the  students  of  that  establishment,  precludes  the  possibility  of  introducing 
into  it  anything  like  a  complete  course  of  jurisprudence,  notwithstanding  the  distin- 
guished characters,  and  the  acknowledged  learning  and  ability,  of  both  the  former  and 
the  present  professor. 
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the  cloak  under  which  this  habitual  sluggishness  of  spirit  seeks  to 
conceal  its  real  features.  The  love  of  arbitrary  encroachment,  so 
strikingly  manifested  by  all  our  supreme  courts  in  their  turn,  and 
in  which  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  taken  so  signal  a  lead,  is 
probably  derivable  from  the  same  narrow  source.  Hence  the 
strange  anomaly  of  separate  systems  of  procedure — (we  adopt  a 
French  expression  to  denote  that  part  of  the  judicial  structure 
which  has  no  precise  correlative  term  in  our  own  language — ) 
founded,  not  on  any  general  rules  of  law,  but  on  the  orders  of  the 
several  judges,  and  always  liable  to  revocation  by  the  same  abso- 
lute authority  when  in  the  hands  of  their  successors.  Hence, 
also,  the  exercise  of  a  power  not  unfrequently  assumed,  although 
more  liable  to  be  brought  into  question  than  the  former,  of  impo- 
sing and  regulating  fees  of  office — a  mode  of  direct  taxation, 
without  the  intervention  of  parliament,  to  which  the  legislature 
itself,  in  a  recent  instance,  appears  to  have  given  a  somewhat  in- 
considerate sanction.  The  power  of  commuting  punishments 
virtually,  and  in  some  cases  expressly,  reposed  in  the  judges;  and 
the  uncertainty  of  precedents,  which  form  the  principal  basis  of 
English  legislation ;  may  be  represented  as  contributing,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  swell  this  arbitrary  authority,  and  to  excite,  in 
some  instances,  we  mean  particularly  in  cases  of  a  political 
nature,  suspicions  derogatory  from  the  high  notions  of  perfect  im- 
partiality and  integrity  which  we  are  proud  to  associate  with  the 
name  and  office  of  an  English  judge. 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  this  introductory  portion  of  the 
Treatise  before  us,  and  follow  our  author  to  that  division  of  his 
labours  in  which  he  treats  of  the  judicial  establishments  of  his 
native  country. 

Beyond  all  question,  the  actual  system  of  judicial  organizatiott 
in  France — (we  adopt  the  term  used  by  our  author — )  presents 
an  aspect  of  simplicity,  regularity,  and  apparent  convenience  and 
suitableness  to  the  ends  of  justice,  with  which  the  heterogeneous 
assemblage  of  edifices,  constituting  the  boasted  temple  of  English 
judicature,  cannot,  without  great  disadvantage,  be  placed  in  com- 
parison. With  all  the  necessary  superiority,  however,  of  a 
modern  system  of  simultaneous  creation  over  an  old  piece  of 
patchwork,  the  slow  and  irregular  birth  of  centuries,  there  are 
few  persons,  we  believe,  so  little  impressed  with  the  reverence 
due  to  antiquity,  and  with  the  sanctity  of  an  hereditary  establish- 
ment, as  to  dream,  at  this  time  of  day,  of  proposing  to  Englishmen 
the  substitution  of  a  foreign  code  by  way  of  practical  improve- 
ment. But,  apt  as  we  are  to  associate  the  present  French  system 
of  legislation  with  the  notion  of  a  precedent  subversion  of  all  ex- 
isting establishments,  and  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  edifice 
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(Ml  the  ilrmiiKtl  siirl'arc,  nothing  c;in,  in  fact,  be  more  erroneous 
than  smli  a  pi  rsuasion.  Undoubtedly,  the  French  Revokition, 
by  the  oxtensiviMuss  of  tlie  change  whicii  it  wrought  in  the  whole 
framework  of  civil  society,  by  its  tending  to  obliterate  all  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  and  to  emancipate  tlie  understanding  from  the 
trammels  of  habit,  presented  facilities  to  the  enter|>rising  spirit  of 
philosophical  legislation,  for  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  niake  no 
scruple  to  confess,  that  we  should  be  extremely  unwilling  to  pay  a 
price  at  all  projiortioned  to  that  which  it  has  cost  our  neighbours. 
J5ut,  with  all  tlie  advantages  which  they  possessed,  the  legislators 
of  the  National  Assembly  did  not  the  less  regard  the  still  remaining 
institutions  of  the  old  monarchy  as  the  basis  of  their  new  edifice. 
The  rage  displayed  by  some  heated  enthusiasts,  in  many  instances 
too  successfully  executed,  for  rooting  out  and  abolishing,  was 
kept  in  check  by  the  salutary  zeal  of  the  more  wise  and  able  part 
of  the  community,  in  amending  and  consolidating  whatever  it  was 
useful  or  practicable  to  preserve. 

"  The  law  of  the  24th  of  August,  1790,"  our  author  observes,  "  may 
be  regarded  as  the  production  of  an  entire  new  system,  which  later 
enactments  only  enlarged  and  developed  down  to  the  period  of  the  esta- 
bhshnient  of  the  Consular  government,  under  which  commenced  a  revo- 
lution of  a  quite  contrary  tendency.  IJy  this  fundamental  law,  the 
Constituent  Assembly  overturned,  first,  the  whole  scaflblding  of  difl'ereut 
jurisdictions  erected  amidst  the  conflict  of  private  interests  without  any 
design  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  French  nation,  re- 
cognising no  longer  any  privileged  classes,  could  no  longer  admit  the 
existence  of  seignorial  courts,  or  those  of  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The 
clergy,  forming  no  longer  a  separate  order  of  the  community,  and  re- 
duced to  the  mere  exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions,  could  no  longer 
be  left  amenable  to  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  in  matters  of  a 
temporal  nature.  The  Constituent  Assembly  restored  also  to  its  true 
destination  the  judicial  order  in  general,  by  separating  it  entirely  from 
the  legislative  and  administrative  powers  of  the  state.  It  suppressed  the 
venality  of  judieial  appointments  ;  provided  the  substitution  of  fixed 
salaries  for  tlic  fees  previously  payable  to  the  juflges  ;  decreed  the  adop- 
tion of  juries,  but  in  criminal  cases  only  ;  established  the  principle  of  the 
inamovability  of  causes  of  action  from  their  appropriate  jurisdiction  ; 
and,  finally,  restored  to  the  public  the  right  of  nominating  its  magistrates, 
with  the  single  restriction  which  rendered  them  ineligible  except  from 
among  the  ancient  judges  or  persons  of  the  profession  of  the  law." 

Such  were  the  general  dispositions  whicli  influenced  the  entire 
system.  The  several  degrees  of  its  organization  were  arranged 
in  a  manner  very  little  different  from  that  now  in  use. 

We  need  not,  however,  here  enter  into  the  minor  details  of  this 
celebrated  constitution,  which  are  minutely  explained  in  the  work 
before  us,  and  alford  some  topics  of  interesting  comparison  with 
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the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Code,  and  the  organization  of  the 
courts  as  at  present  established.  The  law  of  the  24th  of  August, 
1790,  was  followed  by  several  supplementary  ordinances,  amongst 
which  that  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  September  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  transference  to  the  ordinary  district  tribunals  of  the  juris- 
diction relating  to  indirect  taxes,  the  mint,  the  department  of 
waters  and  forests,  and  that  of  the  roads,  which  was  previously 
exercised  by  so  many  separate  courts  of  peculiar  judicature. 
The  same  law  gave  rise  to  a  new  branch  of  what  is  termed  by 
our  author  exceptional  jurisdiction — that  which  is  now  known 
under  the  name  of  contentietix  administratif— of  which  more  pre- 
sently. The  law  of  the  19th  of  October  contained  the  embryo 
conception  of  a  public  accuser,  with  functions  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  ancient  procureurs  du  lloi.  That  of  the  1st  of 
December  created  one  general  Court  of  Cassation  for  the  entire 
kingdom,  supplying  in  certain  respects  the  place  of  the  Great 
Council  {Grand  Comeil)  of  the  monarchy.  This  celebrated 
tribunal  was  empowered  chiefly  to  annul  (casser)  judgments  of 
the  tribunals  of  last  resort  for  viohition  of  certain  essential  forms 
of  procedure,  and  for  direct  contravention  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
It  was  invested  with  other  important  branches  of  jurisdiction, 
which  it  is  needless  now  to  enumerate — but  its  power  in  all  such 
cases  was  restricted  to  the  mere  right  of  annulling  the  judgment 
pronounced,  and  ?emitting  the  case  to  one  of  the  tribunals  already 
invested  with  appellate  jurisdiction  ;  diff"erent  in  this  respect  from 
the  Great  Council,  which  took  to  itself  the  entire  jurisdiction 
over  causes  once  brought  within  the  reach  of  its  authority. 

The  system  of  Criminal  Jurisprudence  was  of  equally  slow 
growth,  and  built,  in  like  manner,  on  many  successive  ordinances 
of  occasional  introduction.  But  the  remainder  of  the  space  which 
we  can  allot  to  the  subject  of  the  judicial  institutions  of  our 
neighbours,  will  be  better  occupied  by  a  short  sketch  of  their 
actual  organization  than  in  any  further  attempt  to  trace  their 
historical  progress.  The  survey  taken  by  our  author  is  so  well 
arranged  and  perspicuous,  as  to  admit  of  an  easy  and  brief  ana- 
lysis. We  shall  confine  our  attention  at  present  to  the  Civil 
Department. 

I.  The  Courts  of  Arbitration  constitute  the  only  authorized 
tribunal  in  matters  of  partnership.  In  all  other,  but  certain  ex- 
cepted cases,  the  disputants  are  at  liberty  to  have  recourse  to  its 
summary  judgment,  and  the  chief  featine  of  its  jurisdiction  is  the 
peremptory  exclusion  of  all  but  the  parties  themselves  and  their 
judges,  by  whom  only  all  necessary  acts  are  prepared,  without 
the  intervention  of  either  clerks,  registrars,  officers  of  the  ministerc 
public,  or  attornies. 
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II.  The  Jiiges  de  pair  may  be  considered  under  three  distinct 
1  liaractcrs  ;— 7///>/,  as  composing  the  bureau  de  conciliation,  insti- 
tuted bv  tlio  law  of  1790,  aheady  noticed  ;  second///,  as  a  tribunal 
niihoat  appeal,  tor  all  causes  below  the  value  of  .00  francs ;  and, 
lastly,  saliject  to  appeal,  for  all  causes  of  a  personal  nature  from 
50  to  100  francs,  and  without  limitation  as  to  value  for  matters 
of  rural  concernment,  relating  to  houses  and  farms,  or  to  disputes 
between  nuistcrs  and  servants  or  labourers.  In  aid  of  the  pro- 
ceedings before  this  tribunal,  the  intervention  of  an  attorney  is 
permitted,  but  not  rendered  compulsory. 

III.  The  name  of  the  tribunaux  de  commerce  sufficiently  be- 
speaks the  subject  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  attendance  oi  pro- 
fessional attornies  (avoues)  is  here  forbidden ;  but  the  law  admits 
the  substitution  of  an  agent  by  special  procuration. 

IV' .  The  tribunaux  de  premiere  instaiwe  constitute,  Hrst,  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  juges  de  paix  ;  secondly,  an 
original  court,  ivithout  appeal,  for  all  causes  of  a  personal  nature 
under  1000  francs ;  and,  thirdly,  subject  to  appeal,  for  all  real 
causes  under  the  value  of  fifty  francs  per  annum.  The  minis- 
terial attendance  of  a  public  functioiuiry — the  procureur  du  roi — 
is  requisite  before  this  tribuiud,  and  his  active  intervention  is 
made  indispensable  in  all  cases  aftecting  the  public  peace,  public 
property  or  establishments,  charities,  wardship,  parentage,  the 
rights  of  femes-covert  and  of  absent  parties,  and  those  termed 
prises  a  partie,  and  Dtclaratoires  sur  incompetence.  No  cause 
can  be  brought  into  this  court  without  the  intervention  of  an 
avoue. 

V.  The  cou7's  royales  may  be  shortly  described  as  the  tribunal 
of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  first  instance,  in  all  cases  in  which 
an  appeal  from  those  courts  is  permitted.  The  chief  public 
functionary  is  the  procureur  general,  and  the  attornies  (avoues) 
permitted  to  practise  are  of  a  distinct  class,  and  limited  as  to 
number. 

VT.  E\ery  arrondissement  possesses  its  cour  royale  and  tribunal 
de  premiere  instance;  and  in  some  of  those  districts,  according  to 
their  relative  importance,  the  courts  are  divided  into  several 
chambers.  That  of  Paris  alone  possesses  seven  of  the  latter,  and 
six  of  the  former  class.  But  there  is  only  one  Court  of  Cassation 
for  the  entire  kingdom ;  the  functions  of  which  are  not  merely 
such  as  are  incident  to  other  courts  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  but 
embrace  a  species  of  regulating  and  controuling  authority  over 
the  forms  and  ordinances  of  inferior  tribunals,  which  cannot  but 
have  a  very  benclicial  operation  in  preserving  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice. In  this  supreme  court  of  judicature,  the  garde  des  sceaux, 
as  minister  of  justice,  has  the  right  of  presiding  in  certain  cases; 
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the  ministtre  public  is  exercised,  as  in  the  cours  royales,  by  a  pro- 
cureur  general,  with  a  certain  number  of  substitutes,  known  by 
the  name  of  avocats  generaux,  and  the  duties  of  the  avotic  are 
sunk  in  those  of  the  avocat,  who  alone  is  authorized  not  only  to 
plead,  but  lo  prepare  the  proceedings. 

The  system  of  judicial  organization,  thus  rapidly  sketched, 
forms  a  part  of  the  code  of  procedure  civile ;  a  most  important 
division  of  the  entire  system  of  modern  jurisprudence,  to  which 
M.  Meyer  (Esprit,  &.c.  des  Institutions  Judiciaires,  Introd.  p. 
xxxii.)  assigns,  perhaps,  not  too  high  a  rank  when  he  places  it, 
in  point  of  public  utility,  as  "  bien  audessus  de  la  legislation 
civile,  commerciale  on  penale ;"  since  all  men  are  more  or  less 
liable  to  be  involved  in  litigation,  or  to  be  compelled  to  seek 
redress  of  injuries  at  the  hands  of  criminal  justice,  and  the  system 
oi  procedure  can  be  varied  by  no  agreement  between  the  parties, 
and  avoided  by  no  artifice  on  the  part  of  an  unwilling  litigant. 

To  return  to  the  author  whose  work  we  now  profess  to  exa- 
mine, and  who,  having  despatched  that  part  of  his  subject  which 
relates  to  the  "  organization"  of  the  judicial  system,  goes  on  in 
like  manner  to  trace  the  history  of  "  procedure,"  strictly  so  called, 
and  concludes  with  an  analysis  of  its  existing  condition.  To  this 
last  division  we  purpose  at  present  to  confine  ourselves,  and  to 
that  branch  which  relates  to  civil  proceedings  only;  believing  it 
to  be,  of  all  subjects  of  comparative  jurisprudence,  that  which  is 
most  deserving  the  attentive  consideration  of  our  legislature. 

I.  The  plan  of  procedure  before  the  juges  de  paix  is  of  the 
most  simple  nature.  The  summons,  or  citation,  indicates  briefly 
the  object  of  the  suit,  the  judge  who  is  to  have  cognisance  of  it, 
and  the  time  of  appearance,  which  admits  the  interval  of  only 
one  entire  day,  and  may  be  even  abridged  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Parties  are  also  at  liberty  to  appear  voluntarily  without 
citation.  They  are  required  to  appear  in  person  or  by  attorney 
specially  constituted,  and  no  written  defence  is  permitted.  Judg- 
ment is  pronounced  immediately,  or  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
court;  and  where  the  judgment  is  merely  interlocutory,  the  cause 
must  be  determined  within  four  months  ensuing,  on  pain  of  abate- 
ment, which,  if  occasioned  by  the  default  of  the  judge,  subjects 
him  to  the  payment  of  damages.  When  witnesses  are  to  be 
examined,  the  examination  must  take  place  hi  the  presence  of  the 
parties,  who  only  require  the  judge  to  put  particular  questions. 

II.  Before  the  trihunaux  de  commerce  the  course  of  proceeding 
is  also  extremely  simple,  differing  only  in  some  formal  respects 
from  that  already  detailed.  When  any  facts  are  referred  to 
arbitrators  or  accountants,  &c.  {experts,)  the  examination  takes 
place  out  of  court,  and  the  report  is  made  in  writing. 
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111.  Before  the  tribnuaux  dc  premise  iustancc,  the  form  of 
proctdnrc  dift'eis  accordiiisj  as  (lie  subject  is  of  a  siimman/  or 
ordi/itiri/  ilescri|>tioii.  Of  the  liist  class  are — 1st.  A{)j)eals  from 
the  Jngi'-'i  (Ic  paix.  2.  Demands  of  a  personal  nature  to  any 
amount,  where  a  title  is  shoxon  and  is  not  disputed.  3.  Demands 
to  the  amount  of  1000  francs,  wliere  no  title  is  produced.  4. 
Those  which  are  in  their  nature  provisional,  or  requiring  dispatcii. 
5.  Those  which  relate  to  the  payment  of  lodgings,  iJcc.  anil  arrears 
of  rent;  in  all  which  cases  the  citation  or  sunmions  must  allow 
eight  tlays  for  aj>pearance,  (subject  to  be  reduced  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judge),  and  judgment  is  required  to  be  pronounced  with 
the  least  possible  delay  on  the  mere  production  of  notice  by  the 
attorney  of  one  party  to  the  attorney  of  the  other  party  to  attend 
at  the  hearing. 

L  nder  the  head  of  ordinari/  jurisdiction  are  comprehended  all 
matters  not  included  in  the  above  denomination — all  suits  relating 
to  real  (or  immoveable)  property,  and  all  those  relating  to  per- 
sonal property  exceeding  the  amount  above  indicated,  where 
either  no  title  is  shown,  or  a  title,  being  produced,  is  disputed. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  first  process,  which  is  made  absolutely  in- 
disj)ensable,  is  that  termed  citation  en  conciliation,  which  takes 
place  before  the  juge  de  paix,  and  is  reported  to  be  productive  of 
extensive  benefit  in  the  country  aiul  in  small  towns,  but  to  be  of 
little  service  in  great  cities,  "  where  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  attornies  (avoues)  tends  to  paralyse  its  effect,  and  where  the 
juges  de  paix  possess  little  influence  over  the  suitors."  Next 
follows  the  assignation  (a  term  corresponding  to  citation  in  former 
cases)  which  admits,  in  like  manner  as  the  citation,  of  eight  days 
only  for  appearance  where  the  defendant  resides  in  the  same 
commune,  but  is  enlarged,  in  certain  proportions,  according  to 
the  distance,  wliere  he  resides  out  of  that  district,  or  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  next  provision  (Liv.  ii.  tit.  3.)  is  that  which  im- 
poses on  parties  litigant  the  obligation  of  conducting  their  cause 
by  attorney,  and  which  authorizes  the  defendant  to  put  in  his 
answer,  and  the  plaintiff  his  replication,  in  writing,  before  ap- 
pearance. A  provision  which  M.  lley  denounces  as  "  the  great 
source  of  frustralory  proceedings,  of  the  multiplication  of  useless 
papers,  and,  generally,  of  the  undue  influence  of  lawyers."  A 
part  of  these  inconveniences  the  legislature  appears  to  have  fore- 
seen and  attempted  to  obviate,  by  permitting  the  more  diligent 
party  to  proceed  for  want  of  replication  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, and  authorizing  the  other  to  proceed  even  without  repli- 
cation ; — a  permission,  however,  of  which  it  seems  the  attornies 
in  France  are  far  too  dexterous  ever  to  suffer  their  clients  to  reap 
the  beneflt.     The  fourth  title  regulates  the  mode  of  conimunica- 
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tion  to  the  ministhe  public,  in  cases  requiring  its  intervention ; 
and  the Jifth,  which  prescribes  the  times  and  modes  of  hearing, 
"  consecrates  the  principle  of  publicity,  which  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  France,  in  all  civil  matters,  except  in  cases  of  offences 
against  public  decency." 

Such  is  the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  matters  of  a  sim- 
ple description ;  but  we  must  not  pass  over  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject without  stepping  back  to  notice  our  author's  observation 
that,  although  the  present  code  has  cut  off  many  of  the  super- 
fluous formalities  of  the  ancient  practice,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  that  the  system,  obnoxious  to  censure  as  it  was,  still 
remains  fundamentally  the  same.  The  attornies,  it  seems,  were 
at  first  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reduction  threatened  to  be  made  in 
their  profits ; 

"  and  I  perfectly  recollect,"  says  M.  Rey,  "  the  lamentations  which  part 
of  them  uttered  on  that  account ;  but  they  soon  re-assured  themselves, 
for  they  saw  that  the  root  of  the  evil  was  uncut,  and  that  there  yet  re- 
mained a  rich  mine  to  be  worked  by  them.* 

"  In  the  first  place,  that  regulation  alone  which  obliges  the  parties, 
even  in  matters  of  a  summary  nature,  to  be  represented  by  an  attorney, 
would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  every  obstacle  to  the  spirit  of  chicane. 
When  parties  appear  in  person  before  the  judge,t  a  thousand  means  pre- 
sent themselves  to  him  for  either  making  them  renounce  ill-founded  pre- 
tensions, or  bringing  them  to  arbitration  or  compromise,  or  arriving  in 
every  instance  at  the  true  state  of  the  case,  which  there  is  often  no  pos- 
sibility of  attaining  except  from  the  mouth  of  the  parties  interested. 
Finally,  a  single  word  from  either  of  the  parties  may  frequently  prove  a 
saving  of  interminable  delays  as  well  as  of  misunderstandings  and  wilful 
mistakes  innumerable,  by  reason  of  which,  process  is  now  heaped  upon 
process,  and  every  successive  attempt  to  explain  oidy  serves  to  make  the 
case  darker. 

"  Another  regulation,  which  adds  to  the  evil,  is  that  which  limits  the 
number  of  attorneys  permitted  to  practise  before  each  tribunal ;  whence 

*  We  are  favoured  witli  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hum- 
phrej's  by  M.  le  Comte  Simeon,  Pair  de  France,  in  answer  to  some  important  queries 
proposed  by  the  former  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of  French  juris- 
prudence. 

'•  Le  Code  de  Procedure  Civile  a  refondu  I'ordonnance  de  Louis  XIV.  de  1667,  et 
I'a  amelioree  enquelques  points;  niais  en  d'autres  on  a  donne  a  tout  le  royaume  la  pro- 
cedure que  Ton  suivait  a  Paris,  et  tous  les  abus  de  forme  que  les  procureurs  de  ceUe 
villa  y  avaient  introduits :  on  a  pris  les  usages  pour  regie.  Ceux  de  plusieurs  pro- 
vinces dtaient  plus  simples  et  moins  dispendieux.  Cependant,  quoiqu'on  plaide  chere- 
nient  a  Paris,  et  que  les  empiois  d'avou6s  y  soient  Aleves  a  un  prix  excessif  a  raison  de 
leurs  produits,  on  plaide  bien  moins  cherement  qu'eu  Angleterre." 

"  Dans  les  tribunaux  de  premiere  instance,"  (observes  the  author  of  a  recent  work, 
intitled  Be  l' Administration  de  la  Justice  et  de  I'Ordre  Jiidiciaire  en  France,  par  M.  D***,) 
"  une  plaie  reelle  pour  les  justiciables,  c'est  que  les  avoues  y  sont  tout."  And  lie  attri- 
butes the  too  great  influence  of  this  class  of  the  profession  to  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  Napoleon  of  the  cliaructcr  of  an  advocate. 

t  See,  on  this  very  important  subject  of  the  personal  appearance  of  parties,  Mr.  Bick- 
ersteth's  evidence  before  the  Chancery  Commissioners. 
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it  arises  that  the  attorneys  are  always  ahlc  to  league  together  for  the 
uiaintcnance  of  any  particular  abuse;  and  the  judges  themselves,  who 
might  to  a  certain  extent  check  these  abuses,  are  for  the  most  part  edu- 
cated in  the  spirit  of  the  profession,  and  are  thus  cither  blind  to  the  ex- 
istence of  tlicni,  or  witliout  a  wish  to  destroy  them,  and  so  the  evil  re- 
mains without  a  remedy." — Tom.  i.  p.  280. 

Much  of  the  above  is  so  applicable  to  the  state  of  affairs  in 
other  eountries  besides  France,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
obvious  resemblances;  but  the  instances  of  abuse  stated  to  exist 
in  respect  of  office  copies  of  certain  proceedings  are  still  more 
familiar  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  evidence  attached  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Chancery  Commissioners. 

To  return  to  the  Code,  or  rather  to  M.  Rey's  Analysis  of  it. 

Certain  cases  there  are  which  demand  further  previous  pro- 
ceedings besides  those  in  ordinary  use  ;  such  as,  where  the  court 
thinks  it  necessary  to  remit  a  cause  to  be  fleli/wrnted  on  the  re- 
port of  a  judge  to  \\hom  it  has  been  referred  by  the  decree;  or 
where  tiie  cause,  from  its  complexity,  being  deemed  unfit  to  be 
determined  either  on  simple  pleadings  or  on  Deliberation,  recourse 
is  had  by  order  of  the  court  to  what  is  called  Instruction  par  ccrit 
— improperly  so,  however ;  since,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings before  these  tribunals  are  necessarily  in  writing,  and  all 
here  meant  is,  that  the  court  in  this  particular  class  of  cases  calls 
for  "  more  papers."  In  this  place,  also,  the  Code  fTit.  6.)  is 
very  eloquent,  much  after  the  fashion  of  some  of  our  Orders  in 
Chancery,  in  its  charge  to  the  solicitors  not  to  encumber  the  pro- 
ceedings with  "  their  repetitions  or  needless  tautologies;"  and  the 
caution,  if  JSI.  Rey  represents  the  case  truly,  appears  to  have 
been  attended  to  with  equal  deference  in  both  instances. 

We  find  ourselves  no  less  at  home  in  the  next  branch  of  the 
subject,  as  to  which  we  shall  use  our  author's  own  words. 

"  Title  7.  contains  many  very  sage  dispositions,  as  well  respecting  the 
drauing-vp  of  decrees,  (redaction  des  jugcmens)  and  the  regularity  and 
precision  of  their  contents,  as  concerning  the  regulation  of  costs,  and  the 
responsibility  of  solicitors  (avoues)  and  officers  of  the  court  (huissiers) 
who  may  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  But  in  practice  they 
entirely  elude  the  intention  of  the  law  us  far  as  respects  the  dratiing-vp  of 
decrees ;  for  instead  of  a  mere  summary  exposition  of  the  points  of  law 
and  of  fact  on  which  the  decision  rests,  it  has  become  usual  to  insert 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  pleadings,  of  which  the  bulk,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  so  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  true  ends  of  justice." — p.  286. 

Title  8.  treats  of  judgments  hy  default ;  and  it  appears  to  us  to 
provide  very  suitably  for  such  cases,  though  the  author  states  that 
its  regulations  lie  open  to  much  abuse,  and  observes,"  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  judges  are  not  placed  under  the  formal 
obligation  of  condemning  every  pleader  or  every  solicitor  who 
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makes  default  without  absolute  necessity." — p.  287.  We  do 
not  profess  to  know  by  experience  how  these  things  are  managed 
in  France,  but  we  believe  that  if  such  a  regulation  as  that  last 
indicated  were  to  be  widely  enforced  in  this  country,  it  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  that  iihiquiti/  by  the  courtesi/  among  English 
barristers,  which,  however  convenient  and  profitable  to  themselves, 
is  the  most  injurious  to  the  public,  and  the  most  discreditable  to 
the  character  of  the  profession,  of  any  privilege  ever  assumed  by 
the  leading  members  of  that  important  body. 

We  pass  over  the  several  provisions  of  the  Code  which  are 
merely  accessory  or  incidental  to  the  preceding,  and  are  contained 
in  the  remaining  titles  of  the  second  book,  and  come  to  the  third 
and  fourth  books,  which  treat  of  the  divers  modes  of  attacking 
judgments  already  delivered. 

The  first  of  these  modes  is  that  of  appeal,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Code  has  adopted  the  rules  introduced  by  the  law  of 
1790,  restricting  the  time  for  appealing  to  three  months  from  the 
judgment,  and  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  until  the 
lapse  of  one  entire  week  from  the  same  period.  These  bounds 
appear  wise  and  reasonable. 

The  extraord'niary  methods  by  which  judgments  may  be  im- 
peached are  three — the  tierce-opposition ;  the  requete  civile;  and 
the  pjrise  a  partie. 

I.  The  first  of  these  terms  is  used  to  signify  the  right  reserved 
to  third  persons,  having  an  interest  in  the  subject-matter  in  dis- 
pute, and  who  have  not  been  made  parties  to  the  proceeding;  and 
it  strikes  us  that  this  provision  of  the  Code  might  afford  an  useful 
suggestion  for  the  modification  of  our  rigid  and  inconvenient  rule 
of  equity,  which  requires  all  persons  having  an  interest  to  be  ac- 
tually before  the  court  a.  the  hearing.  The  tierce-opposition 
would  probably  not  be  resorted  to  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred 
of  those  in  which  more  or  less  injury  is  sustained  in  consequence 
of  the  present  system. 

II.  The  requete  civile  takes  effect  in  several  cases  specified  by 
the  Code,  (Liv.  IV.  Tit.  2.),  as  falsification,  fraud,  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  written  evidence,  and  the  like,  where  no  direct  appeal 
is  admissible ;  something  in  the  nature  of  a  new  trial  at  law,  or  a 
bill  of  review  in  equity;  as  to  which  last,  we  may  be  allowed  just 
to  remark  in  this  place,  that  our  present  rules  of  practice  are 
very  vague  and  defective,  and  might  be  considerably  amended  by 
a  comparison  with  this  part  of  the  Code. 

III.  The  prise  a  partie  is  a  form  of  proceeding  directed  against 
the  judge  in  person,  and  is  admissible: — 1st,  where  "Jraude,  dol, 
ou  concussion  "  (we  really  do  not  know  how  to  put  these  distinc- 
tions by  corresponding  terms  in   our  language,)  is  imputed  to 
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the  judge,  "  soit  dans  Ic  cuurs  de.  Cuistruction,  soit  lors  des  juge- 
mcns."  Cdly,  in  some  cases  of  special  enactment.  3dlv,  where 
the  law  dechnes  the  judge  responsible  on  j)ain  of  dommages  et 
intcnfs.  Ami,  4thly,  where  there  is  a  denial  of  justice — which 
denial  of  justice  is  defined  to  be 

"  lorsquc  Ics  juges  rcfusent  de  ropondrc  aux  cnqiiotcs,  on  negligent  dc 
jugcr  les  affaires  en  etat  et  en  toin-  d'etre  jugccs." 

And,  again,  the  Code  Civil  (Titre  Preliniinaire,  Art.  4.)  contains 
the  following  provision : 

"  Lc  juge  qui  refusera  de  juger,  sous  pretexte  du  silence,  de  I'obscurite, 
on  (le  I'insuffisance  de  la  loi,  pourra  6tre  poursuivi  conime  coupable  de 
(laii  (le  justice."* 

It  would  be  impertinent  in  us  to  inquire  whether  to  any,  or  if 
any,  to  which  of  our  Engl-'^h  judges,  past  or  present,  such  a  form 
of  proceeding  as  this  might,  in  any,  and  what  instances,  have  been 
found  applicable ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  not- 
Mithstauding  a  few  occasional  cases  of  exception,  the  check  of 
public  opinion  does  not,  with  a  judicial  system  like  ours,  where 
the  personal  respectability  of  the  judges  is  proportioned  to  the 
smallness  of  their  number  and  the  liberal  amount  of  their  sala- 
ries, afford  a  suflicient  general  security  for  good  conduct,  without 
having  recourse  to  provisions  which,  by  the  very  supposition  of 
gross  wilful  error,  must  tend  to  diminish  the  reverence  now  at- 
tached to  their  station  and  character. 

The  different  modes  of  execution  of  judgments  contained  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  Code,  and  which  are  no  less  than  seventeen  in 
number,  are  passed  over  by  our  author  in  the  form  of  a  mere 
catalogue,  except  as  to  three  of  those  principally  in  use,  which 
afford  room  for  useful  observation.  I.  The  saisie-erecution — that 
is  to  say,  possession  taken  by  a  creditor  of  the  moveable  effects  of 
his  debtor  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  claim  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sale.  The  law,  with  humane  foresight  worthy  of  the 
improved  spirit  of  the  age,  exempts  from  the  operation  of  this 
process,  1st,  the  clothes  actually  worn  by  the  debtor,  together 

*  We  find  some  doubts  intimated  as  to  the  expediency  of  these  and  otlier  like  in- 
stances of  jealous  precaution  in  the  provisions  of  the  French  code  to  secure  tlie  faitliful 
discharge  of  the  judicial  functions,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  "  De  {'Administration 
de  la  Justice,"  &lC.,  where  tiie  author  observes,  "  La  commission  d'un  juge,  les  letfres 
d' institution d'  un  magistrat,  ne  sont  pas  des  brevets  d'irapunite.  Mais,  d'un  autre  cole, 
les  prises  a  partie,  les  actions  en  forfaiture,  pcuvent  porter  atteinte  a  la  dignite  de 
r  ordre  judiciaire,  au  respect  dont  la  loi  s'cmprcbse  de  I'entourer;  les  passions  indivi- 
duelles,  I'achamemenl  et  la  violence  des  parties  abuseront  de  la  benelice  de  la  loi,  la 
feront  tourner  au  detriment  dc  ceux  qui  en  sont  les  organes  ;  peut-etre  inenie  a-t-on  pu 
redouter  que  le  systeme  unc  fois  etabli,  les  tribunaux  fussent  plus  difficiles  a  se  pretcr  a 
certaincs  directions.  Quoiqu'  il  en  soit,  la  necessite  subsiste,  et  la  forfaiture  reste  a 
organiser." — Tom.  ii.  p.  162. 
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with  his  bed  and  those  of  his  children ;  2dly,  the  books  necessary 
for  carrying  on  his  trade  or  profession,  to  the  amount  of  300 
francs  in  value ;  3dly,  his  professional  instruments  or  machinery 
to  the  same  amount ;  4thly,  the  military  equipments  of  military 
persons;  othly,  the  necessary  tools  of  artists;  6thly,  a  month's 
provision  in  gram  and  flour  for  himself  and  his  family;  7thly,  a 
cow,  three  sheep,  or  two  goats,  at  the  option  of  the  debtor,  toge- 
ther with  straw,  forage.  See.  necessary  for  the  litter  and  provender 
of  those  animals  during  a  similar  period. 

II.  The  saisie  immobiliere ;  (to  which  is  incident  the  power  of 
sale  by  public  auction,)  as  to  which  M,  Rey  observes,  that  he 
cannot  bestow  the  same  praise  on  the  provisions  of  the  Code  as 
with  respect  to  the  former  mode  of  execution — 

"  the  formalities  being  so  complicated,  and  the  grounds  of  avoidance  so 
numerous,  that  this  sort  of  procedure  occasions  immense  expense,  and 
gives  free  scope  to  the  spirit  of  chicanery,  especially  where  the  property 
is  small,  the  cost  being  the  same  whatever  be  the  amount  of  it." 

III.  The  coiitrainte  par  corps,  or  imprisonment,  which  is  a 
mode  of  execution  admitted  by  the  law  of  France  only  after  con- 
demnation, and  on  the  supposition  of  tort,  except  in  commercial 
cases,  where  it  is  used  without  restriction. 

In  entering  on  our  examination  of  the  second  volume,  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  judicial  institutions  of  England,  we  have  first 
to  remark  the  very  limited  number  of  authorities  which  M.  Rey 
avows  himself  to  have  used,  and  which  consist  almost  exclusively 
of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  the  excellent  edition,  by 
Tomlins,  of  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary;  in  addition  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  read,  with  great  attention,  a  treatise  by  Mr.  Eli- 
sor, "  on  the  Defects  of  the  Law,"  together  with  the  more  recent 
work  of  Mr.  Miller,  *'  on  the  Civil  Law  of  England ;"  but  to 
these  last  he  very  properly  refers  rather  by  way  of  illustration 
than  of  authority.  His  two  principal  guides,  however,  are  pro- 
bably the  very  best  he  could  have  consulted,  especially  with  the 
corrective  applied  by  Bentham  to  some  of  the  specious  deduc- 
tions of  our  great  commentator;  and  it  is  consequently  the  less 
surprising  that,  although  a  foreigner,  he  should  have  fallen  into 
so  few  inaccuracies  of  statement,  and  apparently  into  none  of  any 
considerable  importance. 

The  first,  or  preliminary  chapter  professes  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  "  du  personnel  de  I'organisation  judiciaire  en  An- 
gleterre,  depuis  I'invasion  des  Anglo-Saxons  " — a  survey  through 
which  we  by  no  means  think  it  necessary  to  follow  our  author, 
since  the  facts  it  records  are  merely  those  which  are  to  be  found 
narrated  in  every  elementary  treatise.  Not  so  his  observations  as 
to  that  great  and  most  difficult  problem  in  English  jurisprudence 
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— tlic  necessity,  or  rather  the  expediency,  ot"  our  system  of  dis- 
tinct equitable  intcrrtroncc.  Oi'  such  paramount  interest  do  we, 
indeed,  consiiler  tliis  part  of  the  subject,  that  we  shall  not  apolo- 
gize for  tlie  leno;th  of  quotation  requisite  to  exhibit  the  views  en- 
tertained by  an  intelligent  foreigner  respecting  it. 

"  Wc  cannot  positively  ascertain  at  what  period  this  notion  of  a  dis- 
tinct dominion  of  law  and  equity  came  to  be  first  established  j  but  it  is 
clear  fliat  the  Court  of  Chancery  derives  from  it  in  great  measure  its 
origin,  and  that  its  appellation  of  a  Court  of  Eqiiili/  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
it.  Its  jurisdiction,  however,  is  not  confined  to  cases  where  this  conflict 
of  powers  exists ;  it  extends  to  all  those  in  which  no  remedy  by  connnon 
law  is  discoverable  J  insomuch  that  the  mere  silence  of  law  constitutes  a 
sufficient  ground  of  competence  for  a  Court  of  Equity.  This  double 
source  of  attributable  functions  alone,  involves  the  general  system  in  much 
arbitrary  confusion ;  but  what  adds  to  it  considerably  is,  that  for  some 
time  past  these  two  principal  branches  of  jurisdiction  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  changed  sides  in  the  order  of  march ;  so  that  on  one  side  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  adopt  rules  of 
equity;  and  on  the  other,  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  bound  itself  by  as 
strict  an  adherence  to  precedent  as  the  most  rigid  rules  of  law  can  en- 
force. And  hence  we  see  how  factitious  is  the  distinction  itself,  and 
that  equity  is  but  an  useless  and  embarrassing  supcrfetation,  fit  only  to 
occasion  a  conflict  and  confusion  of  jurisdictions  every  way  hurtful  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  suitors. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  evidently  usurping  origin  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery ;  notwithstanding  its  radical  defects  of  organization,  and  its 
heterogeneous  and  inconsistent  character,  there  arc  nevertheless  many 
persons  in  England  who  thiid<  favourably  of  it  as  an  institution.  Their 
principal  argument  in  support  of  it  is,  that  the  separation  of  equitable 
jurisdiction  from  that  of  strict  law,  serves  to  confine  the  ordinary  judges 
within  the  bounds  of  law  ;  and  some  even  go  the  length  of  pronouncing 
it  in  this  respect,  an  admirable  cont\'i\?Li\cc.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
notion  which  may  easily  be  confuted. 

"  First,  it  is  directly  contrary  to  fact ;  for  we  have  already  seen  that 
the  common-law  judges  arc  not  the  less  prone  to  interpret  the  law-  in  the 
sense  that  is  most  agreeable  to  them,  and  even  to  violate  it  in  case  of 
need,  without  the  smallest  compunction.  The  strict  observance  of  law, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  maintain,  is  little  more  than  a  name  as  it 
respects  matters  of  real  importance;  while  it  operates  substantially  only 
I'u  favour  of  wretched  subtilties  adhered  to  by  lawyers,  not  on  account 
of  any  real  dislike  of  an  arbitrary  system,  but  because  they  believe  them 
to  be  the  surest  foundation  of  their  profits  and  influence. 

"  Secondly,  supposing  it  fit  to  entrust  any  judges  whatever  with  a 
combination  of  legislative  and  judicial  authority,  by  leaving  certain 
matters  out  of  the  pale  of  direct  legislation,  which  is  the  case  with  an  in- 
finite number  of  what  arc  called  equitable  subjects,  it  would  be  far  better 
that  so  monstrous  a  power  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
judges  ;  because,  on  one  hand,   the  principles  of  common   law  would 
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always  have  more  or  less  influence  in  the  decision  of  unforeseen  cases, 
which  would  serve  as  a  soit  of  counterpoise j  and  because,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  w^oukl  no  longer  be  seen  under  the  same  government  two 
opposite  systems  of  judicature,  incessantly  at  war  with  each  other,  di- 
viding the  world  of  lawyei's  into  distinct  hostile  nations,  and  causing  the 
adoption  of  separate  weights  and  measures  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. 

"  But,  thirdly,  a  still  greater  evil,  if  possible,  is,  that  this  system  tends 
to  consolidate  the  most  pernicious  confusion  of  powers — that  of  the  legis- 
lative and  judicial  functions.  Over  and  above  the  danger  which  results 
from  it  in  a  political  sense,  this  confusion  is  also  subversive  of  every  idea  of 
true  distributive  justice;  for  there  can  be  no  security  whatever  for  pri- 
vate rights  if  the  judge  has  no  prescribed  rule  to  follow,  but  is  left  at 
liberty  to  wake  the  law  which  is  to  serve  as  the  guide  of  his  decision,  in- 
stead of  being  restricted  to  the  application  of  a  law  already  known,  and 
of  force  superior  to  his  authority. 

"  Lastly;  the  existence  of  a  jurisdiction  which  has  the  power  of  thus 
making  laws  on  the  spur  of  every  occasion,  necessarily  tends  to  render 
the  true  legislative  authority  indifferent  to  the  imperfections  of  law,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  checks  all  desire  of  reducing  the  mass  of  legisla- 
tion to  a  rational  system,  and  one  accommodated  to  the  general  wants  of 
society." — tom.  ii.  pp.  18 — 21. 

It  is  not  easy  even  for  English  lawyers  to  keep  clear  from  all 
exaggeration  in  exposing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  system  so 
entirely  anomalous  as  that  to  which  we  now  advert ;  and  we  are 
the  less  disposed  to  censure  a  foreign  jurist  for  having  somewhat 
(in  our  judgment)  overstated  the  absurdities  which  he  means  to 
display.  This,  if  an  error  in  him,  is  the  more  excusable,  as  some 
of  our  own  text-writers  who  are  most  disposed  to  panegyrize  the 
general  institution  of  a  separate  equity,  fall  into  the  same  error 
themselves,  probably  from  the  great  difficulty  of  assigning  any 
definite  limits  to  this  extraordinary  jurisdiction.  Even  Lord 
Redesdale,  in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  the  Chancery  Commission, 
employs  (seemingly  without  being  aware  of  the  tendency  of  his 
own  arguments)  language  hardly  less  strong  than  that  of  M.  Rey, 
ni  the  passage  we  have  just  cited.  The  truth  seems,  however,  to 
be,  that  few  writers,  if  any,  have  yet  sufficiently  adverted  to  the' 
broad  line  of  distinction  which  exists  between  two  separate 
branches  of  equitable  jurisdiction  as  now  administered — that> 
namely,  iu  which  it  officiously  interposes  its  usurped  authority  to 
prevent  the  assertion  of  strict  legal  rights;  and  that  in  which  it 
acts  as  a  mere  separate  and  independent  court  for  the  administra- 
tion of  trusts;  in  which  latter  capacity,  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called,  we  have  been  always  disposed  to  consider  it  as  funda- 
mentally not  merely  useful,  but  indispensable.  With  respect  to 
Its  restraining  functions,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition 
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(ill  which  \vc  iK)  not  hositnto  to  express  our  concurrence)  to  vieu' 
its  interference  in  the  liglit  of  a  positive  evil.  Many  hitc  writers 
have  enlered  into  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  but  few  whose 
opinions  are  eutuled  to  more  consideration  than  that  which  Mr. 
Humphreys  has  recorded  in  tlie  supplementary  chapter  inserted 
in  the  second  edition  of  liis  work,  on  Keal  Property.*  But  we 
nuist  for  the  present  quit  a  subject,  which,  properly  to  discuss, 
would  greatly  exceed  the  necessary  bouiuls  of  this  article. 

The  next  subject  of  remark  is  one  of  hardly  less  importance 
than  the  preceding,  and  of  still  greater  practical  interest;  since, 
whattver  arguments  may  be  adduced  from  the  danger  of  change, 
or  from  tiie  general  inconvenience  and  partial  mischief  necessarily 
attenchmt  on  the  removal  of  ancient  land-marks,  in  favour  of  the 
continuance  of  a  system  vicious  in  theory,  those  arguments  apply 
with  nuich  less  force,  or  rather  they  have  no  weight  at  all,  when 
opposed  to  the  exigencies  arising  from  a  defective  organization  of 
justice.  The  subject  to  which  we  now  refer,  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplilies  the  force  of  habit  in  reconciling  the  mind  to  the  greatest 
incongruities,  than  almost  any  that  presents  itself  to  our  recollec- 
tion in  the  annals  of  legislation ;  and  it  must  appear  more  pecu- 
liarly astonishing  to  a  Frenchman,  accustomed  to  institutions 
founded  on  the  very  excess  of  an  opposite  principle.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  concentration  of  all 
our  great  courts  of  justice  in  one  single  focus — 
*'  a  circumstance,"  says  our  author,  "  which  has  given  them  immense 
strength,  and  facilitated  the  means  of  swallowing  up  almost  entirely 
every  other  jurisdiction,  thus  occasioning  a  heavy  expense  to  suitors, 
who  arc  comj)ellc(l  to  come  from  the  remotest  corners  of  the  kingdom  to 
Westminster  upon  every  occasion  of  the  smallest  jjecuniary  importance. 
It  has  likewise  resulted  from  the  same  cause,  that  the  judicial  order,  re- 
presented especially  by  tiiese  supreme  courts,  has  obtained  such  immense 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  favouring  more  and  more  their 
spirit  of  encroachment  on  the  other  branches  of  public  administration." 
Add  to  this,  that  London  has  thus  become  "  un  veritable  gonffre 
judiciaire,  ou  tout  le  royaume  est  sans  cesse  oblige  de  venir  re- 
clamer  ses  droits."  Hence  the  decisive  superiority  of  the  bar  at 
Westminster  over  their  brethren  of  the  same  profession  scattered 
thinly  over  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  Every  country  attorney  also 
has  his  London  agent,  and  thus  is  engendered  an  overwhelming 
interest  in  favour  of  the  continuance  of  an  abusive  system,  before 
which  the  judges  are  obliged  to  bow,  and  by  which  the  members 
of  the  legislature  itself,  accustomed  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
to  consider  the  administration  of  justice  and  its  concerns  as  a  pro- 

•  See  also  Mr.  Mtrivalc'b  "  Letter  to  W.  Courtciuiy,  Es(i.  on  the  subject  of  tlie 
Chancery  Coniiiiissioii." 
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vlnce  beyond  the  reach  of  their  understanding  or  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  are  held  in  mute  awe,  if  not  in  passive  subjection. 

i\nother  cause  of  the  multiplicity  and  complication  of  springs 
observable  in  everv  part  of  our  legal  machinery,  is  the  total  ab- 
sence of  method  in  the  system  of  our  separate  jurisdictions,  occa- 
sioning a  perpetual  reference  from  one  court  to  another  of  dif- 
ferent questions  arising  out  of  the  same  cause  of  action — a  bandy- 
ing about  of  the  unfortunate  suitors  from  the  court  below  to  the 
court  above,  and  back  again  to  the  court  below,  with  an  appeal  to 
some  other  tribunal — from  law  to  equity,  and  from  equity  again 
back  to  law,  in  repeated  and  aln)ost  everla>ting  succession — ac- 
companied by  perpetual  disputes  about  the  limits  of  judicial  au- 
thority, and  fostering  the  spirit  of  encroachment  by  each  upon 
each  to  a  degree  which  really  threatens  to  make  us  a  proverb  or 
by-word  to  the  more  civilized  nations  of  the  continent.*  Add  to 
these  the  arbitrary  heaping  of  appeal  upon  appeal ;  not  an  action 
or  a  suit  being  commenced  that  is  not  liable  to  two  or  three  re- 
movals, at  least,  from  a  court  of  inferior  to  a  court  of  superior 
jurisdiction,  besides  an  unlimited  power  of  revision  by  the  same 
tribunal — the  yet  more  arbitrary  mixture  of  original  and  appellate 
jurisdictions  in  the  same  court,  and  the  total  absence  of  that  whole- 
some corrective  so  long  administered  in  the  neighbouring  country 
by  their  Cour  de  Cassation. 

There  yet  remains  another  point  of  comparison  between  our 
system  of  judicial  organization  and  that  of  our  neighbours  on  the 
continent,  with  respect  to  which  our  author  assigns  to  the  former  a 
very  decided  preference.  By  the  law  of  September  1790,  already 
referred  to,  a  new  branch  of  separate  jurisdiction  was  erected,  and 
still  continues  to  exist,  under  the  appellation  of  Contentieux  Ad- 
ministratif,  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  which  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  we  lind  no  very  distinct  notion  presented  to  us  in 
M.  Rey's  otherwise  clear  and  comprehensive  analysis;  nor,  by  refe- 
rence to  the  Code  itself,  have  we  been  able  to  obtain  any  clearer 
lights  to  illumine  our  ignorance.  We  therefore  resort  to  the  ex- 
pressions which  our  author  himself  makes  use  of  in  discussing  this 
part  of  his  subject,  from  which,  however  indistinct,  it  is  possible  to 
form  a  sufficient  general  conception  of  that  to  which  they  relate. 

"  The  National  Assembly,  struck  by  the  ancient  usurpations  of  the 
parliaments  over  the  direct  functions  of  the  executive  power,  in  framing 
day  by  day  new  penal  rules  of  administration,  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  deprived  the  regular  judges  even  of  the  indirect  participation 

*  M.  Rey  refers  in  a  note  to  the  late  case  of  Macaulay  v.  Shackell,  and  a  more  favour- 
able one  could  scarcely  have  been  selected  in  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 
We  cannot  afford  room  for  slating  it,  bul  the  circumstances  will  be  familiar  to  our  pro- 
fessional readers. 
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wliidi  tliov  must  necessarily  possess  in  all  tlic  transactions  of  social  life, 
by  leading  back  the  citizens  to  a  just  ap|iieciatioii  of  the  laws.  They 
dill  not  consider  that  this  indinrt  participation  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  judicial  power  ;  and,  to  be  consistent,  they  ought  to  have  abolished 
the  power  itself;  for  it  may  as  well  be  said  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
power  disturbs  individuals  in  the  exercise  of  their  private  relations  by 
annulling  unjust  and  illegal  acts,  as  that  it  would  interrupt  the  course  ot 
the  public  administration,  by  compelling  it  not  to  violate  the  laws  of  its 
institution,  or  prejudice  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  those  of  other 
branches  of  the  same  government.  'J'ben  why  have  the  French  legisla- 
tors preserved  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  proceedings  relative  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  indirect  contributions,  of  domains  and  forests,  &c.  which 
they  must  have  apprehended  would  e(pially  disturb  the  immcrous  agents 
of  those  departments  in  their  respective  measures?  The  only  result  of 
this  exception,  or  rather  of  this  partial  return  to  true  principles,  is,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  faults  of  our  administration,  judicial  and  civil, 
such  as  it  has  existed  for  the  last  five-and-thirty  years,  there  has  been 
infinitely  less  of  abuse  and  vexation  in  these  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice;  which  so  far  from  being  impeded  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  their 
operations,  have  been  only  rendered  supportable  by  this  species  of  salu- 
tary controul." 

The  author  goes  on  to  exemplify  the  difference  of  our  English 
method  of  proceeding  by  two  instances  of  recent  occurrence ;  those 
in  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bencli  set  aside  the  election  of  a 
mavor  of  Huntingdon  because  the  peison  elected  did  not  fulfd  the 
conditions  required  by  the  law,  and  in  whicii  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, with  the  assistance  of  the  twelve  judges,  annulled  that  of  a 
coroner  for  the  county  of  Salop,  on  account  of  informality. 

"  The  great  advantage,"  he  continues,  "  which  results  fi-om  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  the  doctrines  and  regulations,  and  even  the  constitutional 
forms  of  proceeding,  attached  to  the  judicial  office,  are  such  as  to  render 
it  comparatively  independent  of  the  daily  caprice  of  the  agents  of  power. 
Besides,  in  England,  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  some  other 
countries,  the  publicity  of  judicial  proceedings  is  a  safeguard  not  to 
be  found  in  the  secret  administration  of  our  French  tribunals.  Finally, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  every  tribunal  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  any  particular  branch  of  administration,  should  identify  it- 
self with  that  branch,  and  thus  lose  the  impartiality  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  judicial  character,'' — torn.  ii.  p.  27,  &c. 

The  classification  of  subjects  pursued  by  M.  Rey  in  this  divi- 
sion of  his  treatise,  is,  we  believe,  original  as  applied  to  the  system 
of  English  jurisprudence.  We  shall  leave  it  to  our  learned  readers 
to  judge  of  its  suitableness  and  practical  utility.  Adopting  then, 
only  by  way  of  .subdivision,  the  arrangement  of  Blackstone,  who 
distinguishes  our  courts  of  justice  into  those  of  general  and  of 
local  jurisdiction,  the  present  writer  announces  his  principle  of 
distribution  as  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  subjects  falling 
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under  the  several  jurisdictions  respectively — thus  making  his  first 
class  comprise  those  members  of  the  judicial  body  whose  pro- 
vince is  pjincipal/i/ to  determine  questions  of  fact;  his  second, 
those  which  piu/cipalli/  decide  points  of  law;  and  his  third,  those 
which  adjudge  at  the  same  time  both  uj)on  law  and  upon  fact. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  our  only  objec- 
tion to  this  classification  consists  in  the  very  terms  which  it  is 
found  necessary  to  employ  in  defining  it ;  the  distinction  between 
the  two  first  classes  depending  altogether  on  the  more  or  less  of 
law  or  of  fact  in  the  composition  of  the  respective  mixtures ;  while 
the  third,  if  distinguishable  at  all  from  the  preceding,  can  only  be 
so  by  reason  of  the  equality  of  the  two  ingredients,  excluding  the 
term  principally  from  its  definition  ;  but  which  equality  is  neither 
pretended,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  to 
suppose  it  admissible. 

In  following  the  aiiangement  which  we  have  thus  ventured  to 
criticise,  our  author's  first  subject  of  examination  is  as  to  the  form 
and  composition  of  our  English  juries,  which  leads  immediately  to 
the  important  question,  how  far  this  boasted  mode  of  trial  is  con- 
ducive to  the  purposes  of  justice  when  applied  to  civil  cases. 
M.  Meyer,  whose  reputation  as  a  jurist  entitles  his  opinion  to 
great  respect,  has  pronounced  strongly  against  the  principle  of  ad- 
mitting it  in  such  cases;  and  he  argues  in  support  of  this  opinion, 
that  a  far  greater  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacity  is  requisite  for 
the  development  of  such  complicated  facts  as  those  on  which  the 
question  of  civil  rights  generally  rests,  than  for  arriving  at  the 
truth  as  to  the  commission  of  crime;  to  which  he  adds,  very  truly, 
that  ill  point  of  fact  our  English  mode  of  proceeding  is  in  great 
measure  illusory — the  verdict  of  the  jury  being  always  preceded 
by  the  directions  of  the  judge,  and  being  moreover  liable  to  be 
set  aside,  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  directions  so  given — a  plan  of  proceeding  which 
is  the  fruitful  source  of  expense  and  protracted  litigation,  and 
which  inevitably  tends  to  the  great  disparagement  of  an  institu- 
tion so  irreverently  treated.  M.  Rey,  however,  is  not  for  altoge- 
ther rejecting  its  intervention  even  in  civil  cases,  but  suggests  its 
being  reserved  for  appeals — a  proposal,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not 
much  in  unison  with  our  existing  principles  of  legislation. 

Among  our  English  tribunals  possessing  cognizance  alike  of 
law  and  of  fact,  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  course  holds  a  pre- 
eminent station.  We  have  already  stated  our  author's  views  on 
the  subject  of  equitable  jurisdiction;  but  its  importance  is  such 
that  we  cannot  neglect  any  opportunity  of  recurring  to  it.  After 
a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  this  court, 
M.  Rey  thus  proceeds: — 

"  I  would  now  go  on  to  speak  of  its  actual  competence,  but  find  my- 
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self  unable  to  give  more  than  a  slight  approximating  view  of  the  subject ; 
for  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the 
courts  of  ordinaiy  jurisdiction,  is  so  indeterminate,  and  so  marked  with 
the  subtilties  of  English  law,  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  find 
anything  precise  with  respect  to  it  cither  in  the  works  of  their  text- 
writers,  or  from  my  own  observations  on  what  passes  in  court,  or  in  the 
way  of  explanation  by  tliose  lawyers  whom  I  have  personally  consulted." 
This  alleged  uncertainty  in  tlse  limits  of  the  respective  juris- 
dictions is,  indeed,  a  charge  whicii  admits  neither  of  denial  nor  of 
apology.  The  system  itself,  of  an  equity  distinct  from  law,  and 
subject  to  the  administration  of  separate  tribunals,  may  possibly 
be  regarded  as  incorporated  in  the  English  constitution,  so  as  to 
render  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  its  removal;  but  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  first  object  with  those  who  sincerely  seek  the  ameliora- 
tion of  our  laws,  should  be  to  get  rid  of  this  well-founded  re- 
proach, and  to  establish  such  fixed  and  positive  rules  of  demarca- 
tion as  would  leave  it  in  no  instance  open  to  doubt  whether  any 
particular  cause  of  complaint  be  a  matter  of  legal  or  equitable 
cognizance.  Another,  and  scarcely  less  important  topic  of  re- 
form, is  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  of  framing  such 
regulations  for  the  practice  of  all  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  of 
equitv,  as  to  obviate  the  now  continual  recurrence  of  a  necessity 
for  shifting  from  one  to  the  other  to  arrive  at  the  decision  of 
almost  every,  even  the  simplest,  question  that  arises  in  either.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  members  of  the  late  Chancery 
Commission  did  not,  at  the  outset  of  their  Inquiry,  lay  down  some 
\vell-matured  plan  for  their  guidance  with  reference  to  these  gene- 
ral objects.  All  that  can  fairly  be  said  on  that  subject,  however, 
is,  that  neither  the  occasion  for  the  grant  of  that  commission,  nor 
the  mode  of  its  composition,  nor  perhaps  the  period  of  the  com- 
luencenient  of  its  labours,  was  favourable  to  an  enlarged  and 
comprehensive    view    of  the   subject.*     Designed   by  the    then 

•  "  II  est  a  re-jretter,"  observes  M.  liey,  "  que  les  attaqucs  aient  ete  presque  uniqiic- 
mcnt  individuelles,  et  qu'oii  n'ait  pas  imaging  de  remonter  aux  vices  foiidaiiientaiix  de 
cctte  bizarre  institution,  doiit  la  seule  existence  est  I'lin  des  plus  grands  vices  dii  s^'sleme 
judiciaire  Anglais." — toin.  ii.  p.  1 1 1 . 

We  entirely  concur  in  the  scntinunt  here  expressed,  conceiving  it  matter  not  only  of 
regret,  but  ol  great  national  reproach,  that  so  few  schemes  of  general  improvement  have 
ever  been  formed  that  have  not  either  originated  in,  or  in  their  progress  been  mixed  up 
with  the  polluted  springs  of  party  prejudice.  Hardly  less  injurious  in  its  effect,  or  less 
discreditable  in  its  motive,  is  the  wanton  spirit  of  personality,  which,  without  the  ex- 
cuse, miserable  as  it  is,  of  a  political  bias,  has  infected  the  p^ges  of  some  of  oar  best 
juridical  writers,  and  contributes,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  to  render  the 
splendid  theories  of  a  Bcntham  comparatively  unproductive  and  valueless.  Let  us 
hope  that  a  better  day  now  dawns.  The  excellent  Mr.  Charles  Butler  has  by  his  ex- 
emplary forbearance  from  personal  censure  even  on  occasions  the  most  inviting, 
afforded  a  happy  illustration  of  the  Christian  precept — "  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged" — and  other  writers  of  hardly  less  practical  knowledge,  and  with  more  distinct 
objects  in  view,  have  evinced  the  usefulness,  no  less  than  the  possibility,  of  discussing 
the  merits  of  a.  sijitem,  without  any  relerente  to  the  character  or  ability  of  the  indivi- 
duals by  whom  it  happens,  for  the  moment,  to  be  administered. 
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government  of  the  country  as  a  political  measure  for  checking  the 
violence  of  a  series  of  personal  attacks  directed  against  the  then 
head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  constantly  viewed  by  the 
members  of  opposition — especially  those  whose  tactics  were  de- 
ranged by  its  institution — as  an  object  of  affected  contempt  and 
ridicule;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  that  the 
good  which  it  has  proposed,  or  at  least  indicated  the  means  of 
adopting,  is  greater  than  expectation,  how  far  soever  it  may  fall 
short  of  that  which  the  exigency  of  the  case  requires,  and  which 
Me  have  little  doubt  of  seeing  hereafter  effected  under  happier 
auspices. 

Under  the  head  of  "  County  Courts,"  our  author  takes  occa- 
sion to  review  the  principal  causes  which  appear  on  either  side 
of  the  House,  to  have  led  to  the  rejection  of  Lord  Althorp's  plan 
for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  those  tribunals.  To  these  alleged 
motives  we  shall  in  this  place  merely  advert,  for  the  purpose  of 
remarking  that,  disgraceful  as  is  that  imputed  to  the  friends  of 
government,  that  which  was  openly  avowed  by  the  members  of 
opposition  is,  though  of  a  more  public-spirited  nature,  equally 
indefensible  on  the  score  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  policy.  The 
dread  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  crown  can  never  be  ad- 
vanced as  a  solid  argument  for  withholding  from  the  subject  his 
indisputable  right  to  cheap  and  expeditious  justice;  and  we  shall 
indeed  despair  of  a  substantial  reform  in  any  part  of  the  system 
until  this  sacred  fundamental  principle  is  recognised  without 
equivocation  or  subterfuge.  In  the  mean  time,  M.  Rey  does  not 
require  to  be  informed  that  the  temporary  rejection  of  a  gieat 
public  plan  of  improvement  does  not  necessarily  imply  its  aban- 
donment. Accordingly,  the  proposal  of  the  measure  in  question 
was  renewed  m  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and  remams  now 
only  suspended  upon  the  undertaking  of  the  then  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  that  it  should  finally  he  resumed 
in  such  a  shape  as  to  obviate  all  remaining  objections.  Nor  do 
we  see  any  reason  to  regret  this  postponement,  contemplating  the 
measure  itself  rather  as  introductory  to  a  wider  and  more  benefi- 
cial arrangement  for  the  administration  of  justice  at  a  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  than  as  comprehending  within  itself  all  that 
is  requisite  under  this  head  of  improvement. 

On  a  general  comparative  view  of  the  subject  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapters  with  the  parallel  institutions  of  France  and 
some  other  countries,  we  And  the  following  results: 

I.  In  France,  since  the  Revolution,  the  legislature  has  greatly 
favoured  the  system  of  arbitration,  rendering  it  (as  we  have  already 
seen)  a  compnlsort/  mode  of  settling  differences  in  matters  of  trade 
and  partnerships,  and  giving  the  utmost  facility  to  its  adoption  iu 
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:iil  other  cases;  the  aibilratois  thus  judicially  appointed  being 
ujoreover  required  to  decide,  "  conime  amiablcs  cotnpositenrs,  sans 
s'astreindre  aux  regies  positives  de  droit."  In  this  respect  the 
French  liave  lollowed  and  improved  on  the  example  of  their  and 
our  neighbours,  the  Dutch,  who  by  their  old  law  constrained 
parties  to  submit  in  the  first  instance  to  arbitration  all  (piestions 
of  pilotage,  wrecks,  and  other  matters  of  maritime  jurisdiction. 
Amongst  ourselves  it  is  superfluous  to  observe  that  no  parallel 
institution  exists,  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration  being 
altogether  unknown  to  our  law,  and  a  reference,  though  not  un- 
frequenlly  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bench,  being  never 
so  recommended  until  after  the  costs  of  litigation  have  been 
actually  incurred;*  to  which  we  must  add,  although  unnoticed 
by  our  author,  the  very  questionable  facility  with  which  our  courts 
at  present  interfere  to  set  aside  awards,  insomuch  that  no  parties 
can  feel  assured  of  their  dift'erences  being  finally  settled  even  by 
a  course  of  proceeding  founded  on  a  mutual  voluntary  obligation 
to  rest  satislied  with  the  decision,  be  it  what  it  may,  of  the  judge 
whom  tiiey  themselves  have  chosen. 

II.  After  having  described  the  office  of  the  French  juges  de 
paix,  we  need  say  no  more  to  point  out  the  total  absence  of  ana- 
logy between  the  duties  which  they  administer  and  those  of  our 
justices  of  the  peace.  Considered  as,  what  they  are  in  ett'ect — 
judges  de  premiere  instance — the  great  singularity  observable  in 
their  institution  is  that  of  the  prescribed  preliminary  attempt  to 
conciliate. 

lil.  The  French  jurists  pride  themselves,  and  with  reason,  on 
the  organization  of  their  cours  de  premiere  instance,  (properly  so 
called,)  which,  since  the  Revolution,  have  superseded  the  chaos  of 
previous  conflicting  jurisdictions,  and  which  are  strictly  limited  to 
the  exercise  of  initiative  functions,  except  in  certain  cases  of  aj>- 
peal  from  the  sentence  of  the  jnges  de  paix.  This  last  branch 
of  their  jurisdiction  is  indeed  a  stain  upon  the  otherwise  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  institution:  but,  even  with  this  fault  of  construc- 
tion, they  still  present  an  advantageous  contrast  to  the  strange 
jumble  of  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction  observable  in  our 
English  tribunals,  and  in  those  of  almost  every  other  country  in 
Europe.  Bentham's  arguments  in  support  of  courts  of  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  are  here  stated  and  canvassed. 

IV.  With  respect  to  appeals,  the  law  of  France  is  likewise 
j)ronounced  to  be  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
In  no  case  is  more  than  one  appeal  permitted;  for  we  must  not 

♦  In  some  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  the  judges  are  likewise  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending references;  but  witli  this  advantage  over  our  Englisli  course  of  |)rocecding, 
that  the  recoraincndation  usually  takes  place  at  llie  commencement  of  litigation.    Wc 
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confound  appeal  with  cassation.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  case  that  does  not  admit  of  at  least  two  successive  ap- 
peals;  and  although  it  happens  that,  partly  from  the  high  respect 
entertained  for  the  English  Judges,  and  partly  from  the  enormous 
expense  attendant  on  all  appeals  in  their  first  stage,  the  privilege 
of  a  second  appeal  is  comparatively  seldom  resorted  to,  yet  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  existence  of  such  a  privilege  im- 
plies the  great  probability  of  an  abuse  of  it  to  the  purposes  of 
fraudulent  delay  and  oppression: — not  to  mention  the  ruinous  re- 
petition of  new  trials  directed  by  courts  of  equity  on  account 
chiefly  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  questionable  facts  by  any 
mode  of  inquiry  inherent  in  their  own  constitution. 

V.  The  Court  of  Cassation  is  not  only  peculiar  to  France,  but 
is  of  modern  origin.  Its  objects  are  explained  to  be,  to  maintain 
the  proper  scale  of  separate  jurisdictions,  to  prevent  the  excess  of 
power  in  the  judicial  bodies,  to  ensure  the  observance  of  their 
fundamental  rules  of  procedure,  and  to  preserve  above  all  the 
purity  of  the  law  and  its  administration. 

"  This  institution,"  adds  our  author,  whose  observation  meets  our  un- 
qualified concurrence,  "  may  have  its  inconveniences,  and  it  is  already 
infected  with  many  abuses,  as  will  always  be  the  case  where  the  exercise 
of  public  functions  is  not  strictly  brought  back  to  its  true  principles;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  notw-ithstanding,  that  such  as  it  now  is,  the  institution 
is  preferable  to  any  of  correspondent  utihty  in  other  countries." — torn.  ii. 
p.  163, 

Our  author  devotes  a  chapitre  compUmentaire  to  the  subject  of 
persons  officially  assisting  in  Courts  of  Justice,  considered  as 
divided  into  two  classes — those  who  are  assistant  to  the  parties 
and  to  the  judges  themselves  in  the  direction  and  prosecution  of 
causes — and  those  whose  office  is  merely  executive,  such  as  she- 

cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  referring,  in  this  place,  to  some  very  sensible  observa- 
tions which  we  lately  met  with  in  a  respectable  morning  paper,  the  author  of  which, 
after  announcing  the  somewhat  startling  proposition,  "  Whether  a  system  of  arbitration 
might  not  be  adopted,  to  take  place  of  law  altogetiier?''  proceeds  as  follows — "  In  the 
case  of  common  debts,  why  should  not  the  decision  of  two  competent  persons  be  as 
binding  as  that  of  twelve,  without  any  of  the  routine  of  declarations,  pleas,  demurrers, 
&c.  ?'' — "  We  are  confident,"  he  adds,  "  that  we  are  much  under  the  mark  when  we 
say  that  one-half  ui  l\\e  questions  which  give  rise  at  present  to  suits  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  are  fitter  matters  for  arbitration  than  for  the  courts ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  saving  oi  nine-tenths,  both  in  time  and  expense,  would  take  place  by  the  transfer, 
no  persons  who  mean  honestly  could  object  to  tiie  change.  In  matters  of  debt,  the 
County  Courts  and  Courts  of  Request,  limited  as  they  were  in  their  operation,  strongly 
illustrate  the  truth  of  what  we  are  saying;  and,  however  unpalatable  it  may  be  to  those 
who  fatten  upon  the  other  more  expensive  remedy,  we  are  quite  sure  that  parliament 
could  not  confer  a  greater  boon  upon  the  country  than  by  placing  all  debts  uniler  £50 
immediately  under  the  controul  of  those  or  similar  institutions."  Ue  embrace  the  op- 
portunity of  adding  to  these  useful  suggestions,  that  the  otKce  of  Master  in  Chancer3', 
at  present  greatly  departed  from  the  utility  of  its  original  establishment,  appears  to 
offer  a  very  convenient  place  for  the  introduction  of  a  similar  system  in  equity. 
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lifts,  constables,  &c.  Of  these,  we  can  onlv  atVord  space  to  say  a 
few  words  lespectinii  the  former. 

The  ilislinelion  between  our  English  attor?ici/  and  the  avoue  of 
utoiiern  France,  officially  considered,  consists  principally  in  their 
mode  of  emplovment,  which  with  us  is  merely  voluntary,  but  by 
the  French  law  is  compulsory.  Practically,  however,  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction almost  without  a  dift'erence,  since  the  complication  of  our 
system  of  jurisprudence  renders  their  intervention  m  almost  every 
case  absolulelv  indispensable.  A  much  more  important  feature 
of  dissimilarity  may  be  remarked  in  the  union  among  ourselves, 
under  the  general  name  solicitor,  of  the  very  distinct  functions  of 
the  avoiit  and  notaire,  or  coiivei/ancer — a  circumstance  which  our 
author  denounces  as  of  baneful  tendency,  from  the  vast  accession 
of  influence  which  it  gives  to  this  branch  of  the  profession,  ren- 
dering its  intervention  almost  inevitable  in  all  social  transactions, 
and  giving  to  it  a  personal  interest  in  litigation,  so  powerful  as  to 
endanger  the  integrity  of  the  purest  n)ind. 

But  what  distinguishes  our  judicial  system  from  that  of  our 
continental  neighbours,  more  widely  than  any  other  circumstance 
whatever,  is  the  total  absence  among  us,  or  rather,  perhaps  we 
should  sav,  the  adscription  to  two  or  three  great  crown  oflicers, 
of  the  functions  distributed  in  France  among  a  host  of  agents  of 
divers  classes  and  denominations,  to  the  enormous  number  of 
forty-Jive  thousand  individuals,  under  the  general  designation  of 
/ninistcre  public — an  institution  which,  being  more  essentially 
connected  with  the  criminal  than  the  civil  department  of  juris- 
jirudence,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  barely  indicating  in 
this  place  as  a  subject  requiring  distinct  and  mature  consideration. 
iSI.  Kev  sums  up  the  question  by  expressing  his  decided  opinion 
that,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  which  results  from  the 
want  of  such  an  institution,  and  though  he  considers  it  might  be 
possible  to  form  such  a  salutary  combination  of  the  two  opposite 
principles  as  would  be  preferable  to  either  of  the  existing  systenis, 
yet,  viewed  abstractedly,  the  plan  which  we  have  adopted  is  a 
thousand  times  preferable  to  that  of  our  neighbours;  and  we  need 
scarcelv  add  that  we  sincerely  participate  with  him  in  this  convic- 
tion, thinking  in  like  manner  that  "  C'est  en  grande  partie  aux 
resultats  de  ce  systeme,  que  I'Angleterre  doit  la  jouissance  de 
quelques-uns  de  ses  droits  les  plus  importans," 

The  next  class  of  individuals  of  which  he  speaks  is  that  com- 
posing the  bar  of  the  respective  countries;  and  he  observes  that, 
after  England — 

"  France  is  the  countr\-  in  which  the  character  of  advocate  is  held  in 
highest  estimation,  both  because  a  certain  degree  of  publicity  has  aln'ays 
been  recognised  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  tribunals,  and  princi- 
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cipally  also,  because,  since  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, the  French  bar  has  displayed  great  attachment  to  principles  and  a 
great  love  of  independence,  in  spite  of  its  fetters." 

On  the  subject  of  our  English  bar,  M.  Rey  affords  us  but  little 
room  for  reflection,  the  only  critical  observation  which  he  makes 
being  directed  to  the  anomalous  union  in  the  same  persons,  and 
even  when  practising  in  the  same  courts,  of  the  character  of  judge 
and  advocate,  which  is  permitted  among  us  in  so  many  instances, 
but  in  none  perhaps  so  indecorously  as  in  the  case  of  our  com- 
missioners of  bankrupt.  Without  subscribing  to  the  reasons  of 
some  who  have  undeitaken  to  defend  the  practice,  we  are,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  far  less  real  than  appa- 
rent importance.  But  there  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  as 
affecting  the  honour  and  independence,  and  consequently  the 
public  utility  of  the  English  Bar,  into  which  we  are  surprised 
that  our  author  has  forborne  to  enter — that,  namely,  which  re- 
spects the  right  to  demand  admission  to  the  rank  and  privileges 
of  a  King's  Counsel — a  right  which,  limited  only  bv  the  discretion 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  the  dispenser  of  legal  preferment  and 
patronage  according  to  merit,  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  privi- 
leges attached  to  it,  be  either  fully  admitted,  or  the  very  principle 
of  independence  and  all  pretension  to  honour  and  integrity  in 
the  body  of  advocates  be  compromised  by  its  denial.  We  know 
indeed  scarcely  a  single  point  of  greater  constitutional  magnitude 
— none,  certainly,  which  has  been  hitherto  treated  with  such  cul- 
pable supineness,  compared  with  its  actual  public  importance. 
It  was  perhaps  less  liable  to  remark,  as  it  involved  the  risk  of  less 
positive  injustice,  while  the  privileges  in  question  were  confined 
(as  was  during  a  long  period  the  case,)  to  a  very  small  number  of 
individuals.  On  the  accession  to  office  of  the  present  chancellor, 
the  door  of  promotion  was  thrown  open  to  a  width  perhaps  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  and,  we  think,  wisely  so  extended,  although 
the  direct  consequence  has  been  to  render  more  glaring  a  single 
instance  of  personal  exclusion,  and  to  call  more  loudly  than  ever, 
and  in  a  voice  which  we  hope  and  trust  will  take  no  denial,  for 
a  declaration  of  right  founded  on  the  complete  recognition  of  this 
great  principle.  We  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the  distinction 
of  rank  to  which  we  refer  is,  in  itself,  of  very  questionable  utility, 
and  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  that  its  abolition 
would  be  far  preferable  to  its  retention  with  so  degrading  a  badge 
of  servitude.* 

*  No  similar  or  correspondent  distinction  is  known  in  the  Frencii  courts;  nor,  so  far 
as  we  are  informed,  in  those  of  any  other  countr_y  in  Europe.  On  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, tiie  author  of  the  "  Lettres  sur  la  ChanccUerie,"  already  referred  to,  expresses 
himself  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  deserving  of  great  commendation. 
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Our  aullioi  next  <;<)es  ou  to  discuss  the  coiiiparutivc  merits  of 
the  French  luul  English  svstenis  of  procedure ;  a  subject  on  Mhich, 
uolwilhstandinu,  its  great  importance,  we  must  be  very  concise  in 
our  present  rmiarks.  We  shall  therefore  be  excused  from  fol- 
low ing  his  somewhat  arbitrary  cla.vsiticalion  of  the  subject  under 
the  lieails  of  prucichire  uaturcllc  \\\\(\  procedure  leclniiqite,  ou  arli- 
Jicicllc,  any  otherwise  than  by  statmg,  that  those  among  our 
English  Courts,  to  the  course  of  proceeding  in  which  he  has 
thought  fit  to  assign  the  former  denomination,  are  i)rincipally, 
that  wliich  we  call  the  "  domestic  forum"  of  arbitration,  the 
Courts  of  Conscience,  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts 
and  Insolvents,  &c.  and  the  County  Court  of  Lontion  and  Mid- 
dlesex. 

The  forms  of  practice  adopted  by  our  Courts  of  Conscience, 
as  exemplitied  in  a  recent  work  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Hutton,  a 
very  intelligent  magistrate  of  Birmingham,  arc  cited  by  ^E  Key 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  cheapness  and  expedition  which 
may  be  made  to  accompany  this  mode  of  procedure,  lie  finds 
in  them  only  two  regulations  which  appear,  he  says,  to  partake 
of  the  false  notions  introduced  by  the  artificial  system — first,  that 
which  requires,  under  all  circumstances,  the  appearance  of  all 
persons  who  are  named  as  parties  to  the  suit;  a  requisition  in- 
volving the  delay  and  expense  of  an  abatement,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  one  of  two  or  more  co-defendants;  secondly,  that  which 
prohibits  the  courts  from  con)pelling  parties  to  produce  their  wit- 
nesses. 

The  defects  incident  to  the  course  of  proceeding  before  our 
Commissioners  of  Bankrupt  have  been  greatly  misconceived  and 
exaggerated,  principally  we  believe  from  a  want  of  due  regard  to 
the  peculiar  subject  of  jurisdiction,  requiring,  beyond  all  odiers, 
promptitude  in  the  despatch  of  business  and  the  absence  of  formal 
restraint  and  solemnity — advantages  cheaply  purchased  by  the 
commercial  world  at  the  expense  of  an  occasional  w  rong  decision, 
and  even  of  a  considerable  portion  of  bustle  and  inconvenience. 
The  French  Tribunals  of  Commerce  are  thought  however  to  have 
the  advantage  over  the  court  of  which  we  are  speaking  in  point 
of  regularity  of  procedure,  although  in  both  we  are  assured  that 
"  tout  tend  egalement  a  la  rapidite  de  Taction,  et  a.  la  reduction 
des  frais."  The  personal  attendance  and  oral  examination  of 
parties,  are  not  the  least  conspicuous  among  the  advantages  at- 
tendant on  our  present  system,  and  whether  it  would  be  improved 
by  any  UKnle  of  organization  admitting  the  constant  intervention 
of  attornies  and  counsel  for  the  proof  of  every  debt,  or  the  ad- 
justment of  every  disputed  item  of  demand,  is  a  question  which 
may  perhaps  be  easily  answered. 
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Here,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  ends  the  laudalory  part  of  our 
author's  survey.  As  for  the  whole  chapter  of  artificial  procedure, 
bating  a  few  notions,  and  those,  in  great  measure  erroneous,  as  to 
the  relative  advantage  of  the  forms  of  pleading  in  equity  over 
those  at  common  law,  the  observations  he  has  made,  present 
him  with  nothing  but  a  mass  of  impertinence,  barbarism,  and 
Jictioii,  under  which  last  head  may  indeed  be  catalogued  most  of 
the  vices  imputable  to  the  system.  We  should  be  loath  to  rest  on 
the  authority  of  a  foreigner,  however  intelligent  and  impartial,  our 
persuasion  as  to  the  flagrant  absurdities  of  special  pleading,  sufii- 
ciently  exposed  as  they  have  been  already,  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  experienced  of  our  own  English  jurists.  Yet,  to  assist 
the  cause  of  a  reform,  which  we  hope  and  believe  cannot  be  far 
distant,  we  think  it  may  not  be  quite  unavailing  to  draw  attention 
to  the  light  in  which  these  absurdities  present  themselves,  to  one 
wholly  uninfected  by  either  the  passion  or  prejudice  which,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  an  English- 
jnan's  view  of  the  subject.  It  is  after  this  fashion  that  M.  Rey 
suddenly  breaks  out  in  the  midst  of  a  painful  endeavour  to  render 
in  the  French  language,  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  the 
form  of  a  declaration,  and  consequent  proceedings,  in  trespass. 

" Je  m'arrete   ici,  et  j'avoue  que  c'est  tie  lassitude,  ou 

plutot  de  degout,  d'avoir  a  souiller  plus  long-temps  ma  plume  d'un 
semblable  argot,  (qu'on  me  passe  cette  expression  que  Tindignation 
m'arrache.)  .favois  d'abord  rintention  de  traduire  en  entier  la  pro- 
cedure d'ou  j'ai  tire  le  fragment  que  je  viens  de  presenter;  mais  inde- 
pendamraent  de  ce  que  je  n'ai  vraiment  pas  le  courage  de  poursuivre, 
c'efit  ete  mettre  a  une  trop  mde  epreuve  la  patience  du  lecteur.  Pour 
avouune  idee  de  tout  ce  que  je  lui  epargne  a  cet  egard.  Ton  n'a  qu'i\ 
se  figurer  d'abord  cinq  autres  pleas,  a  peu  pres  comme  le  dernier,  sans 
le  mouidre  besoin  d'une  telle  surabondance,  puis  six  repUques  du  deman- 
deur,  dans  lesquelles  il  n'y  a  pas  un  seul  mot  qui  ajoute  rien  a  la  sub- 
stance de  la  declaration,  puis  tine  duplique  du  deraandeur,  qui  ne  contient 
egalement  qu'une  repetition  des  absurdites  precedentes,  puis  encore  dix 
ou  dome  autres  divisions  techniques,  dont  il  serai t  trop  fastidieux  d'ex- 
pliquer  les  particularites,  sans  compter  le  jugeraent  et  les  motifs  qui 
n'out  pas  ete  iuseres  a  la  suite  de  ces.  pleadings.  Encore  faut-il  bien  fairc 
attention  que  cette  procedure  ne  va  que  jusqu'a  la  duplique,  mais  que 
souvent,  sans  plus  de  motifs,  il  y  a  des  tripliques,  des  quadrupUques  et  des 
quintupUques.  Enfin,  pour  concevoir  jusqu'a  quel  point  on  peut,  d'une 
maniere  bien  plus  extraordinaire  encore,  grossir  le  volume  de  ce  genre 
d'ecritures,  il  faut  remarquer  que  le  proces  dont  il  sagit  ici  etait  tres 
simple  dans  sa  marche,  et  qu'il  n'a  pas  un  seul  des  nombreux  incidens 
que  les  circonstances  accessoires  ou  la  raauvaise  foi  des  plaideurs  font 
naitre  si  souvent  dans  les  proces." — torn,  ii,  p.  297. 

We  now  close  this  useful  and  instructive  book,  without,  iiow- 
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ever,  having  beon  able  to  notice  many  points  of  great  importance, 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  tlic  extensive  survey  taken  of  our 
civil  judicature,  and  without  having  touched  on  the  great  head  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  We  should  quit  it,  therefore,  with  great 
unwillingness,  and  not,  perhaps,  without  the  express  intention  of  re- 
suming in  sonic  future  Article, tlieexaminationwhich  we  are  obliged 
to  drop  for  the  present,  did  we  not  foresee  that  in  the  course  of 
noticing  some  of  the  many  other  works  of  similar  tendency,  to 
which  the  impulse  of  legislative  improvement  has  given  birth,  we 
shall  naturally  have  again  to  open  our  author's  pages,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  the  suggestions  which  he  furnishes  on  those  subjects 
which  we  must  leave  untouched  for  the  present.  Once  more — the 
imj)ulse,  we  repeat,  is  given,  and  will,  we  are  assured,  proceed  to 
a  successful  issue.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  discoverable  even 
from  the  language  of  the  almanack-makers.  In  the  frontispiece  to 
the  "  Prophetic  Messenger  for  1828,"  we  think  we  can  plainly 
discern  in  the  distance,  a  bonfire  of  tape  and  parchments ;  and 
among  the  predictions  for  the  winter-quarter,  we  meet  with  the 
following — "  New  laws  are  in  agitation,  new  ordinances  dis- 
cussed." 

To  speak  seriously,  we  can  anticipate  nothing  to  impede  the 
full  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy,  unless  it  be  the  possible  re- 
newal of  those  pai ty  cabals  and  entanglements  to  which  the  fair 
hopes  entertained  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session  of  parliament 
were  so  fatally  sacrificed.  We  are  aware  that,  under  a  govern- 
ment like  ours,  the  struggle  for  political  power,  while  it  lasts, 
possesses  such  an  intensity  of  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
batants, as  to  absorb  every  consideration  of  public  benefit,  and 
almost  the  entire  sense  of  public  duty.  But  let  not  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  selfish  competition  deceive  themselves  into  a 
belief,  that  the  country  at  large  takes  any  comparative  interest  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  rival  pretensions.  The  great  dis- 
tinctions of  Whig  and  Tory  liave,  avowedly,  ceased  to  exist. 
Even  the  j)roud  assumption  of  exclusive  liberality  no  class  of  poli- 
ticians can,  with  candour  or  consistency,  pretend  to  appropriate. 
We  certainly  do  not  ourselves  remember  any  period  of  our  history, 
when  the  mere  party  question  \vas  one  of  so  much  indifference  to 
the  great  body  of  the  nation;  and  we  are  not  the  less  persuaded, 
that  to  render  the  cause  of  government  popular,  nothing  would 
be  so  efficacious  as  the  unequivocal  evidence  of  an  honest  and 
zealous  design  for  tiie  furtherance  of  that  great  object,  which  it 
has  been  our  wish,  in  the  preceding  pages,  humbly  to  promote 
and  inculcate. 
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Art.  N.^-Historie  Literature/  L'eske  uneh  sastauwm/  prehkd 
spisu  Ceskych,  s  Kratkaii  Historij  ISJarodii,  Ostvicenj  a  Ga- 
zyha.  Pracj  Josefa  Jungmanna,  Doktora  Filosofie  a  Profes- 
sora  Humanitnjho.  W  Praze.    i.  e. 

History  of  Bohemian  Literature,  &c.  By  Dr.  Joseph  Jungmann. 
Prague.     1825.     8vo.     pp.  704. 

This  volume,  a  monument  of  research  and  industry,  is,  in  truth,  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  books  that  have  been  published  in  Bohemia, 
most  industriously  collected  and  most  judiciously  arranged;  it 
contains  a  list  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Bohemian  authors — • 
each  of  whom  contributed  something  in  his  day  and  generation  to 
the  improvement  of  his  race — yet  scarcely  one  name  has  winged  its 
way  to  this  country — scarcely  one  has  escaped  that  overwhelming 
oblivion,  which  allows  so  few  reputations  to  ride  triumphantly 
over  its  waves.  Of  the  names  dear  and  venerable  to  nations,  soon 
is  the  number  told  whom  the  common  voice  of  mankind  agrees  to 
rescue  from  obscurit}.  So  feeble  is  the  triumph — so  narrow  is 
the  domain  of  Fame  !  Not  but  that  Bohemia  has  furnished  her 
full  contingent  of  illustrious  menr^for  the  names  of  John  Hus, 
Jerome  of  Prague,  and  the  heroic  Zizka,  occupy  a  distinguished 
station  in  the  roll  of  European  history. 

The  author  of  the  History  of  Bohemian  Literature  is  an  intel- 
ligent and  gifted  man,  who  has  not  only  increased  the  literary 
treasures,  and  improved  the  literary  taste  of  his  country  by  a  num- 
ber of  admirable  translations,  and  by  some  original  compositions 
of  considerable  merit,  but  he  has  explored  all  the  recesses  of  the 
Bohemian  field  of  letters  :  no  part  is  unvisited  by  his  laborious 
vigilance — and  his  volume  may  be  consulted  with  a  perfect  con- 
fidence that  he  has  left  nothing  undone  which  learned  drudgery 
could  effect. 

After  centuries  of  indifference  and  neglect,  the  Slavonian  lan- 
guage and  literature  are  beginning  to  excite  much  attention  in 
Germany;  the  only  country  (be  it  allowed  us  to  confess  it)  in 
which  any  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  philoso- 
phical study  of  the  European  tongues — the  only  country  in  which 
the  art  of  translation  is  really  understood — the  only  country  pos- 
sessing the  means  of  doing  justice,  and  the  disposition  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  literature  of  foreign  lands.  We  trust  a  better  era  is 
dawning  upon  us,  and  that  our  day  of  reformation  is  at  hand;  but 
while  the  false  coin  of  Pope,  and  Hoole,  and  Mickle,  is  allowed 
to  pass  current  among  us,  with  the  names  of  Homer,  Tasso,  and 
Camoens  inscribed  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  truly  the  legitimate  cur- 
rency of  these  sovereigns  of  song — the  case  will  continue  to  be 
melancholy  and  hopeless. 
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The  Ilistorv  of  the  Shivonian  Language  and  Literature,*  by 
Professor  Pawl  Joseph  Srhaffarik.  of  Ncusatz,  is  one  of  the  most 
vahiabU'  contriltiilious  which  the  subject  has  receivetl.  It  is  nnich 
to  be  regicttetl  that  the  author  has  too  generally  eontented  him- 
self with  the  dry  record  of  bibliographical  facts,  since  wherever 
he  has  allowed  scope  to  his  mind — whether  in  the  character  of 
sober  criticism,  or  in  the  playfulness  of  inuigination,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  he  might  have  produced  a  very  lively,  in- 
stead of  a  very  dull  volume;  and  have  made  the  matter  attractive 
to  the  many,  which  is  now  referreil  to  only  by  the  few.  But  of 
all  the  writers  on  the  idioms  of  Slavor.ia,  the  erudite  Dr.  Kopitar, 
the  Imperial  Librarian  at  \  ienna,  has  done  the  theme  the  most 
essential  services.  Calm  and  philosophical  in  his  judgment,  of 
varied  learning,  ready  perception,  unwearied  industry,  and  un- 
doubted talent — his  writings  and  exertions  have  served  at  once  to 
encourage  whatever  is  excellent,  to  reprove  whatever  is  vicious, 
to  quiet  the  passionate  enthusiasm  of  an  overstrained  patriotism, 
and  to  fix  and  fortify  Slavonian  literature  on  the  basis  of  a  sound 
and  judicious  criticism. 

In  the  year  179-,  the  Abbe  Dobrowsky  published  his  History 
of  tiie  Language  and  Literature  of  Bohemia.f  It  is  full  of  inte- 
resting and  valuable  information  respecting  the  remoter  periods, 
but  records  very  imperfectly  the  progress  of  letters  in  more  mo- 
dern times.  In  1818,  he  printed  another  edition,  which  is  so 
much  extended  and  improved  as  to  appear  rather  like  a  new  work, 
than  a  revisal  of  the  former,  and  which  he  calls  a  History  of  the 
Ancient  Literature  of  Bohemia.;};  Much  indeed  has  Dobrowsky 
added  to  the  stock  of  Slavonian  knowledge,  and  his  various  philo- 
logical works  are  the  greatest  and  best  authorities  on  the  subject. 
The  student  who  wishes  to  trace  the  early  history  of  the  Slavonic 
tongue,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Abbe's  "  Institutiones  Linguce 
Slavica:"^  Every  thing  Dobrowsky  writes  is  pregnant  with  eru- 
dition, though  his  critical  and  philosophical  merits  are  perhaps 
not  on  a  level  with  his  knowledge;  but  all  Slavonians  look  up  to 
him  with  respect,  as  one  of  the  props  and  glories  of  the  Slavonian 
race. 

The  foolish  attempt  of  Joseph  11.  to  eradicate  the  Bohemian 
idiom,  while   it    added    greatly   to    the    dislike   with   which    the 

•  Geschiclitedcr  Slavischen  Spraclie  und  Lifcratur  nacli  alien  Mundarten,  von  Paul 
Joseph  Scliaffarik.     Ofen.     1826.     8vo.     pp.  524. 

t  Gcschichte  der  Bcihniischen  Spraclie  und  Literatur,  von  Jos.  Dobrowsky.  Prag. 
1792.     INITIO,     pp.  219. 

t  Gcschichte  der  Bbhmischen  Sprachc  und  alien  Literatur,  von  Jos.  Dobrowsky'. 
Prag.     1818. 

§  Institutiones  Linguae  Slavicae  Dialecti  veteris,  qua;,  quuni  apud  Russos,  Serbos, 
nliosque  Riius  Gra;ci,  turn  apud  Dalruatas  Glagoiitas  Ritiis  Latini  Slaves,  in  J..ibris 
Sacris  obtinet.     Vindobona;.     1822.     8vo.     pp.722. 
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Austrians  were  regarded  in  Bohemia,  led  to  the  revival  and  re- 
generation of  the  national  literature,  and  leagued  the  patriotism 
and  the  passions  of  the  Bohemians  more  closely  to  the  language 
pf  their  forefathers.  A  continuation  of  the  same  system  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  Vienna  has  continued  the  same  effects, 
and  instead  of  giving  to  the  German  tongue  that  influence  and 
precedence  which  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it  would  have 
obtained  in  the  Slavonian  provinces,  has  arrayed  the  pride  and 
the  prejudices  of  a  whole  people  against  an  interference  as  idle 
as  it  is  despotic.  For  what  decree  can  prescribe  to  the  mother 
the  tones  in  which  she  shall  still  her  babe  to  rest,  or  regulate  his 
earliest  lisping  and  infantine  speech?  AVhat  arbitrary  mandate 
can  destroy  the  tongue  of  millions,  with  which  all  that  is  dear  is 
associated  and  inter  blended  ?  What  system  of  police  can.  pene- 
trate into  the  bosom  of  every  family,  into  the  recesses  of  every 
village,  into  the  study  of  the  learned,  and  the  cottage  of  the 
lowly?  The  language  of  a  nation  cannot  be  extirpated  by  a 
decree ;  the  endeavour  to  supersede  it  produces  a  stronger  and  a 
deeper  attachment,  awakens  all  the  sympathies  which  follow  the 
footsteps  of  the  injured,  and  makes  the  love  which  was  but  a  sen- 
timent, a  devotion  and  a  dut}'. 

Though  the  Bohemian  or  Cechian  language  was  the  first  of 
the  Slavonian  dialects  which  was  polished  into  a  grammatical 
foiTTi,  it  is  notwithstanding  that  upon  which  the  German  has  had 
the  most  direct  influence,  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  that 
German  is  universally  understood,  and  universally  cultivated 
among  the  lettered  Bohemians.  There  are  in  fact  among  them 
many  who  have  an  almost  equal  reputation  in  Slavonian  and 
Teutonic  Literature.  Snaidr,  for  example,  (Schnaider,  Teutonice) 
was  long  known  to  the  world  as  a  pleasing  German  poet  before 
his  Okus*  and  his  other  Bohemian  productions,  obtained  for  him 
that  eminent  station  which  he  now  holds  in  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen.  Without  a  knowledge  of  German,  no  Bohemian 
has  a  chance  of  political  advancement,  and  independently  of  the 
direct  ofllicial  appointments  only  conferred  on  those  who  possess 
that  language,  the  Austrian  government  constantly  employs  Ger- 
man as  the  instrument  of  its  communications,  and  thus  makes  an 
acquaintance  with  it  absolutely  necessary  to  the  higher  classes  of 
the  community.  The  very  names  of  Bohemia  and  Bohemians  it 
is  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Vienna  to  banish,  and  to  amal- 
gamate under  the  common  designation  of  Austrians,  the  great 
variety  of  tribes  and  tongues  that  bow  to  the  sceptre  of  the  house 


*  Okas  w  Basngnj  C'eskein  od  Karla  Sudiniira  Snaidni.    W  Hradcij  Kralowe.    182j 
12rao.  p.  150, 
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of  Hapsbmg.  In  ;ill  the  snninaries  of  instruction,  tlie  books 
wliich  arc  employed  for  the  business  of  education  represent  the 
reformers  and  heroes  of  Bohemia  as  lierelics  and  rebels.  Vitu- 
peialions  without  nund)er  are  attached  to  the  regenerating  labours 
of  IIus  and  to, the  preachings  of  .lerome  of  Prague;  while  John 
of  Trotznow  (Zizka)  he,  the  brave,  the  persevering,  the  high- 
minded,  is  covered  with  all  the  contempt  and  the  hatred  which 
passion  can  pour  foith  from  the  vials  of  injustice;  and  George 
Podebrad,  the  wisest  and  noblest  of  the  Kings  of  Bohemia,  is 
painted  as  at  once  both  a  tyrant  and  an  usurper. 

In  adopting  the  Uoman  characters  for  their  alphabet,  the  Bohe- 
mians undoubtedly  improved  on  the  Polish  orthography.  It  is 
however,  we  think  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  any  of  the  Slavonian 
nations  should  have  abandoned  the  Slavonian  alphabet,  which  is 
decidedly  the  best  and  simplest  oigan  for  the  conmninication  of 
Slavonian  sounds.  The  concatenation  of  numerous  consonants 
frequently  gives  to  Bohemian,  and  still  more  to  Polish  words,  a 
repulsive  and  disagreeable  appearance,  from  which  no  softness  of 
pronunciation  can  dis-associate  the  mind;  and  this  appearance 
does  not  result  from  any  want  of  harmony  in  the  uttered  word, 
but  solely  from  the  non-existence  of  any  separate  Roman  letter 
to  lepresent  the  Slavonian;*  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
creating  new,  and  therefore  un pleasing  collocations  of  the  Roman 
consonants.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Russians  and  Servians  have 
their  //  (ch),  which  the  Bohemians  render  by  c,  the  Poles  by  cz, 
the  Sorabians  by  tz,  and  the  Germans  by  tsch:  the  ut  (sh)  of  the 
Russians  is  made  s  or  ss  by  the  Bohemians,  sz  by  the  Poles,  and  sch 
by  the  Sorabians  and  Germans;  while  the  Russian  mj  (slch)  be- 
comes sst  in  Bohemian,  szcz  in  Polish,  sc/icz  in  Sorabian,  and 
.schtsch  in  German.  How  much  such  a  string  of  consonants  dis- 
figures an  orthography  is  too  obvious  to  need  remark,  and  we  see 
with  great  satisfaction  that  the  modern  w)iters  in  several  of  the 
less  known  Slavonian  dialects,  (the' Slowakian,  for  example,  which 
is  spoken  in  several  districts  of  Hungary,)  are  beginning  to  intro- 
duce the  Cyrillic  or  Slavonic  characters,  wherever  they  do  not 
find  an  equivalent  in  the  Latin.  We  think  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  desirable  to  have  preserved  in  our  English  language 
the  Anglo-Saxon  S  and  J);t  for  in  adopting  lh  as  the  representa- 
tive of  both,  the  distinction  between  them  is  completely  lost,  while 
the  th  would  assuredly  give  to  no  stranger  the  notion  of  either. 

Poetry,  like  history,  has  its  clouds  of  darkness,  its  fables,  and  its 

*  Tlie  old  Bohemian  Alphabet  consisted  of  forty-two  letters:  the  Church  Slavonian 
of  forty-six. 

t  Professor  Rask  has  had  the  good  sense  and  the  courage  to  employ  them  in  his 
Icelandic  Specimens. 
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romances ;  and  they  often  come  sweetened  by  time  and  distance, 
like  musical  echoes  over  a  waste.  Around  them  hang  the  roys- 
teriousness  of  uncertainty,  and  the  charms  of  that  faith  which  be- 
lieveth  though  it  hath  not  seen.  The  mind  loves  to  fill  up  the  vast 
vacuity  of  remotest  yeai  s,  with  the  pleasing  images  of  imagination 
or  tradition.  So  the  names  of  the  early  minstrels  of  Bohemia, 
Lumir,  andZabog,  and  Zawisc,  are  all  consecrated  in  the  thoughts 
of  Bohemians,  though  not  a  note  they  played — not  a  word  they 
uttered — has  escaped  the  ravages  of  destroying  years.  Of  the 
first  an  old  song  records,  that — 

"  He  shook  the  heights  of  Wysserad, 
And  moved  all  nations." 

But  Wysserad  looks  calmly  and  quietly  down  on  the  green  fields 
beneath  it,  and  "  the  nations"  that  heard  him  are  gatheied  toge- 
ther in  silence,  and  "  have  made  no  signs"  to  those  that  followed 
them. 

The  language  and  the  customs  of  Bohemia  are  full  of  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  remote  antiquity.  The  number  of  Sanskrit  roots  and 
words  in  the  former  is  very  considerable,  and  many  rites  of  Pagan 
origin  are  still  clung  to  by  the  peasantry.  The  nomenclature  of 
the  old  mythology  is  even  now  pieserved — and  lUilko  the  god  of 
love,  Lada  the  goddess  of  beauty,  Morena  the  goddess  of  death, 
are  everywhere  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people.  The  last 
indeed,  on  the  Christmas-day  of  every  year,  is  still  the  actress  in 
a  melancholy  procession  in  the  Bohemian  villages — being  per- 
sonified by  a  peasant  in  a  dark  and  ugly  dress,  who  visits  the 
dwellings,  frightens  the  children,  and  announces  the  victory  of 
the  cold  and  wintry  season.  When  the  days  lengthen  and  Easter 
draws  near,  Morena  is  again  escorted  round  the  village,  not  in 
triumph,  but  in  defeat:  and  then,  amidst  songs  and  shoutings, 
which  celebrate  the  coming  spring,  the  inauspicious  goddess  is 
flung  into  a  neighbouiing  stream. 

In  the  year  1822  was  published,  in  the  first  volume  of  Krok, 
(part  iii.  p.  48 — 6l)  a  Bohemian  poem  entitled  Saud  Libusin, 
(Judgment  of  Libusa,  a  princess  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.)  It  was  reprinted  by  Rakowiecki  in  his 
Praicda  Ruska,  copied  into  the  transactions  of  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Academy,  and  made  "  a  great  sensation"  in  the  Slavonian 
world  of  letters.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  poem,  and  of  several 
others  which  had  obtained  circulation,  has  been  fiercely  debated, 
and  Dobrowsky  himself,  who  had  given  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
their  antiquity  and  authenticity,  has  of  late  declared  that  he  holds 
them  to  be  spurious.  A  contrary  doctrine  is  however  held  by 
Hanka,  Celakowsky  and  other  autiiorities. 


\M)  Tiohemian  Litcidliire. 

The  most  valiiablo  remains  of  Bohemian  poetry  were  discovered 
by  \\'.  Hanka  in  IS  17,  and  have  been  printed  nnder  the  tith^ 
oi"  Riikopis  Kni/o(hrors/<i/*  Mannseripts  of  the  Qneen's  Court 
(Konijionhof).  This  IMS.  was,  aecordiiii;-  to  the  best  critics, 
written  between  the  year  l'2f)0and  IS  10,  ami  contained  originally 
three  books  of  collected  poems,  of  which  only  a  part  of  one  of 
the  three  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  These  pieces,  of  which 
we  shall  give  some  specimens,  were  most  probably  the  productions 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  century.  They  have  poetical  merit,  inde- 
pendently of  their  value  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  and  their 
discovery  was  decidedly  the  most  important  event  in  the  modern 
history  of  old  Slavonian  Song. 

Of  the  first  of  these  fragments,  Oldfich  o  Bo/eslazv,  not  enough 
is  preserved  to  make  the  story  intelligible.  The  second  Bentsh 
licrmanow  is  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Saxons.  Of 
the  third  Jaroslaic,  Hanka  has  published  a  handsome  edition  in 
4to.  (Prague,  1823.)  It  is  a  description  of  the  battle  of  the 
Christians  with  the  Tartars,  near  Olmutz,  in  the  year  1241.  The 
verses  are  harmonious — ten  syllables — always  consisting  of  five 
trochees — as 

"  Wzborii  bratri,  wzhorii  w61;t  Vneslav." 

The  poem  narrates  that  the  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  Tartary  pos- 
sessed by  a  desire  to  visit  the  lands  of  the  west,  came  with  a  long 
train  of  followers,  and  having  reached  Germany,  whither  the  news 
of  her  rank  had  preceded  her,  she  was  attacked  in  a  forest,  and 
with  all  her  attendants  pillaged  and  murdered.  When  the  news 
reached  Tartary,  her  father  Kublay  gathered  his  army  together,  and 
after  consulting  the  magicians,  marched  westward  to  avenge  his 
beloved  daughter's  death.  They  met  the  Christians  in  battle,  who 
would  have  subdued  the  heathens,  had  not  the  magicians  again 
interfered  to  encourage  the  latter.  ]5ut  the  Tartars  conquer,  they 
possess  themselves  of  Kiev  and  Novgorod,  they  lay  cruel  burthens 
upon  the  Slavonians,  and  visit  them  with  every  species  of  cala- 
mity. Many  and  many  attempts  they  make  for  their  deliverance 
in  vain.  They  call  upon  heaven,  but  the  devastators  still  advance 
and  at  last  reach  Olmutz.  Then  Wneslaw  assembles  the  Bohe- 
mians, but  they  are  driven  into  the  highest  parts  of  a  mountain, 
where  they  suffer  every  thing  that  can  be  conceived  from  hunger, 
and  thirst,  and  at  last  openly  nmtiny.     \Vneslaw  is   killed   by  a 

•  Riikopis  Kriilodworsky:  Subranj  lyricko-epickych  Narodnjch  Z[)<5\vu,  wgrne  w 
privvodnjm  starem  yuzykii,  lez  w  obnowenfcm  pro  snadncgsj  wyrozumgnj,  spripogenjm 
nSmeckeho  prelozeiij.     Wydan  od  WAclawa  Hanky.     VV  Prazc.     1819. 

A  translation  by  S"'ot)oda  into  German  was  printed  at  the  same  time.  Die  Konig- 
hofer  HandschrifL  Eine  .Saiiwnlung  lyrisch  epischcr  nationalgesange,  aus  dem  Alt- 
bohmischcn  mttrisch  iibcrsctzt  von  Wcnzcl  Swcbo<!a  von  Naworow.     Prag.     1819. 
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Tartar's  arrow.  Enfeebled  and  exhausted,  the  Bohemians  deter- 
mine to  surrender,  when  another  hero,  Wratislaw,  starts  up,  pours 
out  the  bitterest  imprecations  on  the  "  cowards  and  traitors,"  bids 
the  faithful  follow  him  to  the  throne  of  the  Virgin,  where  after 
having  entreated  the  pity  of  heaven,  they  see  the  clouds  gather, 
the  rain  fall,  their  thirst  is  quenched,  they  attack  the  Tartars,  and 
after  many  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which  Jaroslaw  pierces  the 
son  of  Kublay  through  with  his  lance : 

"  I  by  prosta  Hana  tatar  wrahow:" 
Hanna  is  freed  from  the  fury  of  the  Tartars,  who  retire  back  to 
the  oriental  lands  from  whence  they  came. 

Of  the  second  of  these  poems,  entitled  Bentsh  Ilermanoio,  or 
the  Defeat  of  the  Saxons,  we  give  a  close  translation: — 

Aiti  dunce  aisluneczko. 
"  O  thou  Sun !  thou  lovely  Sun — 
Wherefore  look  so  gloomy  ? 
Wherefore  look  so  gloomy  down 
On  oppressed  Bohemians  ? 
Tell  us  where  our  prince  is  gone. 
Tell  us  where  our  hosts  are  straying. 
He  to  Otto's  court  is  fled. 
Orphan'd  country!   who  shall  save  thee  ? 
Who  from  ruin's  grasp  shall  pluck  ? 
Look  !  the  foeman's  hosts  are  coming, 
Evil  Saxons — Germans  they ; 
What  a  line  of  long  batallions 
Rushing  down  the  mountain-way. 
Rushing  down  upon  our  vallies. 
Wretched  people  !  ye  must  give. 
Ye  must  give  your  gold  and  silver. 
Ye  must  give  them  all  ye  have. 
But  your  huts,  your  cottage-dwellings 
Their  marauding  hosts  will  burn. 
Ah  !   they  stole  our  gold  and  silver. 
Burnt  and  ravaged  all  our  dwellings. 
Drove  our  hapless  troops  away. 
And  are  marching  now  on  Trosky. 
Blourn  not,  mourn  not,  coward  peasant ! 
Soon  the  grass  will  grow  again. 
Which  the  foeman's  heel  hath  trodden. 
Grow  upon  Bohemia's  plain. 
From  these  plains  bright  flowers  we'll  gather. 
Garlands  for  our  heroes  wreathe  : 
Look  !   the  vernal  seed  is  bursting, 
Happy  change  will  wait  us  soon. 
Lo  !  our  fate  already  changes — 
Look  !   for  Bencsh  Hermanow 


\5'2.  Bohc/nidii  Literature. 

•     '  <  Calls  the  people  all  to  counsel : 

'1  They  shall  (hive  the  Saxons  oH". 

Now  the  stream  of  people  rushes 
TInoai;h  the  forest  and  the  field, 
Troui  the  rugged  rocky  fortress. 
Fhiils  for  weapons,  lo  !   they  bear, 
And  they  pour  upon  the  foeman. 
Benesh,  Benesh  is  the  first, 
Full  of  courage  and  of  fury, 
All  advance — they  cry — Revenge  ! 

,  Vengeance  on  our  land-destroyers  ! 

A'^engeance  on  the  Saxon  race  ! 
Vengeance  bursts  from  either  army. 
Vengeance  and  the  fiercest  rage ; 
Vengeance  glows  in  every  bosom, 
Vengeance  reddens  every  eye. 
Each  the  other  wildly  threatening, 
Raging — mingling  each  with  each. 
Clubs  o'er  rival  clubs  arc  towering. 
Spears  are  rising  over  spears — 
And  they  crash  'gainst  one  another 
As  if  warlike  forests  crashed — 
As  the  lightning  of  heaven's  thunder 
Was  the  lightning  of  their  swords. 
Fearful  sounds  and  frightful  voices 
Scared  the  deer  into  the  woods. 
Scared  the  birds  into  the  heavens ; 
There  uprising  from  the  vales, 
To  the  third  ridge  of  the  mountains 
Echoed  from  their  rocky  walls. 
Smiting  clubs,  and  sabres  clashing 
Mounted  like  the  voice  of  death. 
Thus  immoveable  the  armies. 
Thus  unconquered  both  they  stootl. 
And  their  feet  were  firmly  rooted, 
Firmly  rooted  in  the  ground. 
Benesh  climb'd  a  rocky  mountain, 
Swung  his  sword  towards  the  right. 
There  the  army's  strength  seemed  weakest ; 
Swung  his  sword  towards  the  left. 
There  the  army's  strength  was  strongest ; 
There — up  to  the  riven  rocks. 
From  these  rocks  they  hurled  huge  fragments. 
Hurled  huge  fragments  on  the  foe. 
Hark  the  battle  is  rekindled, 
Hark  !   from  hill  to  plain — they  groan — 
Ha!   they  groan — they  fly — the  Germans — 
Ha  !    they  fall — the  battle's  won." 

Tlie  affray,  wliicli  this  ballad  records,  took  place  in  1281. 
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There  are  several  other  historical  poems,  and  eight  songs  or 
ballads,  which  have  much  more  of  polish  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  among  such  a  people  at  such  a  period. 

Bichase  ielen  ■pohorach. 
"  A  stag  o'er  forest,  field,  and  hill, 
Wander'd  at  his  capricious  •will. 
Now  up, — now  down  the  mountain  side. 
And  shook  his  branching  antlers  wide. 
And  with  his  branching  antleis  he 
Forced  shrub  and  tree. 
And  sprung  around 
With  eager  footsteps  o'er  the  ground. 

A  youth  speeds  o'er  the  mountain's  top, 
Nor  in  the  valley  does  he  stop ; 
His  heavy  baltle  weapons  thrown 
Across  bis  shoulders,  hastes  he  on. 
And  with  those  weapons  sharp  and  strong, 
Breaks  through  the  foeman's  throng. 

Alas!  that  youth  no  mountain  passed j* 
A  foe — a  fierce  and  savage  foe 
His  frown  of  darkness  round  him  cast. 
Smote  that  poor  wanderer  low 
With  battle-axe  upon  his  breast : 
A  voice  of  mourning  filled  the  groves — 
And  the  freed  wanderer  hastened  to  his  rest. 
Thro'  his  fair  neck  life's  francbised  spirit  roves. 
Thro'  his  fair  neck  and  thro'  his  lovely  lips. 
Lo !   there  he  lies — the  warm  blood  flies 
After  his  spirit,  — but  that  spirit's  fled. 
And  in  the  sanguine  stream  the  green  grass  dipsj 
The  cold  earth  drinks  that  rivulet  of  red. 
Sadness  o'erpower'd  the  heart  of  eveiy  maid ; 
The  youth  upon  the  frigid  turf  lay  dead. 
And  o'er  him  grew  an  oak,  whose  branches  spread 
Widely  around  and  proudly  overhead. 

The  wild  deer  with  his  antlers  high 
Oft  the  tall  oak  tree  hastened  by, 
And  stretched  his  graceful  neck  the  leaves  among : 
Of  sparrow-hawks  a  throng 
Came  from  the  neighbouring  woods  to  bide 
Upon  that  oak,  and  screaming  cried — 
'  The  youth  beneath  a  foeman's  fury  fell,' 
And  all  the  maidens  wept,  the  tale  remembering  well." 

*  This  is  the  universal  st^le  of  the  old  Slavonian  poelry. 

"  It  is  the  snow  on  the  hills — No  !  it  is  no  snow  on  the  hills  ; 

It  is  the  tent  of  Hassan." 
"  Look  at  the  oak  upon  the  plain — how  green  and  strong — 

O  no!  it  is  no  oak  tree — it  is  a  young  and  mighty  warrior.' 
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The  priesthood  of  tlie  middle  ages  in  Bohemia,  as  everywhere 
else,  endeavoured  to  make  poetry  subservient  to  their  purposes  of 
domination,  and  eagerly  rooted  out  whatever  was  the  genuine 
produce  of  the  i)opnlar  mind.  Tales  and  legends  and  devotional 
mysteries,  reseinl)ling  the  doggrel  Latin  verses  of  the  times,  or 
miserable  scholastic  trifling,^'  overflowed  the  country,  and  super- 
seded the  more  natural  and  energetic  productions,  whose  demerit 
w  as  that  they  were  tainted  with  idolatry,  or  at  least  that  they  had 
come  down  from  heathenish  ages.  As  specimens  of  the  state  of 
language,  these  religious  compositions  are  curious  and  useful,  but 
as  i)icccs  of  poetry,  hardly  worth  that  deliverance  from  oblivion 
with  which  the  industrious  W^claw  Hanka  has  honoured  them, 
by  introducing  so  many  of  them  into  his  Starobyla  Skladdnie.f 
An  influx  of  foreign  monks  and  teachers  into  Bohemia  gave  ad- 
ditional influence  to  the  Latin  tongue.  To  employ  it  was  the 
characteristic  of  aristocracy,  and  of  what  was  then  deemed  learn- 
ing, and  the  Bohemian  language,  banished  from  the  domains  of 
literature — spurned  and  slighted  by  the  influential  clergy — took 
up  its  abode  among  the  people,  to  re-appear  again  "  after  many 
days,"  in  those  popular  songs  and  ballads,  out  of  which  the  poetic 
and  industrious  Celakowsky  has  made  up  his  attractive  volumes. 
Of  these  we  shall  now  give  a  few  examples. 

Kdyz  sent  gd  scl  skrz  cerny  les. 
"  I  sought  the  dark  wood  where  the  oat-grass  was  growing. 
The  maidens  were  there  and  that  oat-grass  were  mowing  ; 
And  I  called  to  those  maidens — '  Now  say  if  there  be 
The  maiden  1  love  'midst  the  maidens  I  seer' 
And  they  sighed  as  they  answered — "  Ah!   no!   alas!   no, 
She  was  laid  in  the  bed  of  the  tomb  long  ago." 
'  Then  show  me  the  way  where  my  footsteps  must  tread 
To  reach  that  dark  chara'ber  where  slumbers  the  dead.' 
"  The  path  is  before  thee — her  grave  will  be  known 
By  the  rosemary  wreaths  her  companions  have  thrown." 
'  And  where  is  the  church — and  churcli -yard,  whose  heaps 
WiU  point  out  the  bed  where  the  blessed  one  sleeps.' 
So  twice  to  the  church-yard  in  sadness  I  drew. 
But  I  saw  no  fresh  heap  and  no  grave  that  was  new  ; 
I  turned,  and  with  heart-chilling  terror  I  froze. 


•  III  ridicule  of  the  questions  «ith  which  the  clergy  were  occupied,  a  writing  ap- 
peared in  the  loth  cenlurj,  of  which  this  was  the  title  :  "  Master,  what  birds  are  the 
best,  those  which  eat  and  drink,  or  those  which  cat  but  do  not  drink  ?  and  tell  us  why 
those  which  eat  and  do  not  drink  are  enemies  to  those  wliich  eat  and  drink  r" 

t  Starobjla  Skladanie  Pamatka  xiii.  a  xiv.  w6ku  z  neywzicnegssjck  rukopis6w 
wydani  od  Waclawa  Hanky.  \V  Praze,  1817—1820  in  four  18vo.  volumes.  The 
fourth  contains  the  story  of  Tristram,  the  Weliky  Rck,  the  Great  Hero,  a  poem  of  the 
IStli  century.  Hanka  was  proceeding  with  his  learned  and  interesting  labours,  when 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  work  was  seized  and  suppressed  by  the  Austrian  police. 
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As  a  newly  made  grave  at  my  feet  slowly  rose. 
And  I  heard  a  low  voice — but  it  audibly  said, 
"  Disturb  not,  disturb  not  the  sleep  of  the  dead ; 
Who  treads  on  my  bosom — what  footsteps  have  swept 
The  dew  from  the  bed  where  the  weary  one  slept }" 
'  My  maiden !  my  maiden !   so  speak  not  to  me, 
My  presents  were  once  not  unwelcome  to  thee." 
"  Thy  presents  were  welcome,  yet  none  could  I  save. 
Not  one  could  I  bring  to  the  stores  of  the  grave ; 
Go  thou  to  my  mother,  and  bid  her  restore 
To  thy  hands  every  gift  which  I  valued  before ; 
Then  fling  the  gold  ring  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
And  eternity's  peace  shall  be  given  to  me ; 
And  sink  the  white  kerchief  deep,  deep  in  the  wave. 
That  my  head  may  repose  undisturbed  in  the  grave." 

Of  this  remarkable  production  two  versions  are  given  by  Cela- 
kowsky,  vol.  i.  p.  4.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  l6. 
These  are  in  a  very  different  style. 

Kterd  ge  panenka  stydliwd. 
"  The  shame-faced  maiden  fair  would  shy 
The  modest  youth,  but,  ah !   she  knows 
He  saw  her,  and  she  hurries  by. 

Deep-blushing  like  a  scarlet  rose. 
O  silly  youth  !   are  you  afraid. 

And  would  you  not  your  thoughts  disguise  ? 
For  when  you  passed  the  blushing  maid. 

You  pulled  your  klobuk*  o'er  your  eyes." — vol.  1.  p.  59. 

W  zelenem  hdgecku. 
"  Two  lovers  seek  the  wood  together 
For  shelter,  when  a  mighty  bough. 
Riven  by  the  fierce  and  stormy  weather. 
Falls — and  they  both  are  corpses  now. 
'Tis  well !   their  fate  is  bliss — far  sweeter 
That  both  should  die,  than  one  remain 
To  mourn — a  solitaiy  creature. 

Through  wearying,  wasting  years  in  vain."f 

Vol.  i.  p.  217. 

■|-  This  is  a  favourite  song.     It  exists  also  in  Polish,  and  for  the  sake  of  showing  the 
affinity  between  the  languages  of  Bohemia  and  Poland,  we  insert  both  versions  here. 

Bohemian.  Polish. 

"  W  zelenem  h&gecku  "  W  zielonym  gaiku 

Milowali  se  dwa  S  iedzieli  we  dwoie 

Spadio  na  ne  dfewo  Drzewo  sie,  ztaraato 

Zabilo  ge  oba.  Zabilo  oboic. 

Dobre  udelalo  Oboie  zabito 

Ze  oba  zabilo  T  dobrze  zrobito 

Nebude  2eleti  Zadne  niezostalo 

Geden  pro  druiieho."  By  z  Zalu  plakalo." 
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The  rollowiiiir  is  thoroughly  Shnonlan  in  its  character. 
Matko,  maticko. 
"Mother!   sweet  mother  mine. 
Gold  is  that  heart  of  thine: 
IVIy  lover  is  coming  on  foithful  steed; 
Make  ready  the  chamher,  make  ready  the  hall. 
They  must  be  swept  and  garnish'd  all ; 
And  he  shall  find  a  welcome  indeed  ! 

Mother!  sweet  mother  mine, 

Gold  is  that  heart  of  thine: 

Go  forth,  my  mother,  the  youth  to  meet, 

I  will  make  ready  the  chamber  and  liall. 

Yes,  I  will  sweep  and  garnish  them  all. 

And  we  will  give  him  a  welcome  sweet. 

Mother!  sweet  mother  mine. 

Gold  is  that  heart  of  thine  ; 

My  love  is  fording  the  running  water^ 

I  see  him  threading  the  narrow  way; 

He  hastens  hither. — O,  misery!  nay! 

He  has  taken  the  path  to  the  Rychtar's  daughter."* 

Vol.  ii.  p.  37, 

We  tliink  these  simple  and  pretty  : — 

Neuj  tak  mati^ka  dbald. 
"•  O,  mother!   thou  art  changed  since  erst 

Thy  love  thine  infant  daughter  nurst : 

Sweet  songs  that  infant  daughter  heard — 

Another  babe  is  now  preferred. f 

When  I  was  weak  and  young  and  small, 
,    O!   thou  wcrt  love  and  kindness  all; 

Now,  if  a  youth  but  speak  to  me, 

I  hear  leproachful  words  from  thee. 

Reproach  me  not,  my  mother,  now  ! 

But  let  me  take  the  marriage  vow: 

At  love's  soft  name  my  bosom  sighs. 

And  love  is  bursting  from  mine  eyes." 

Vol.  iii.  p.  36. 

Co  ten  ptacek  sttbela. 
*'  What  means  that  cheating,  chattering  bird 
Upon  that  oaken  tree? 
'  The  maid  a  lover  hath,'  I  heard, 
'  And  yet  so  pale  is  she.' 

•  Za  taw  rycht^rowic.     The  Rychtar  (German,  Richter),  is  the  village  magistrate. 
t  Hageg  d^wCatko  malitky.  Uageg  is  the  expression  used  by  nurses  as  they  rock  the 
cradle. 
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False  bird  !  thou  liest :  speak  the  tnith 

Or  hide  in  shame  thy  bead. 
For  though  'tis  true  I  love  a  youth, 

I  am  not  pale,  but  red. 
False  bird  !   thou  liest :  I  will  go 

And  stop  thy  fraudful  fame, 
A  gun  across  my  shoulder  throw, 

And  shoot  tbee  in  thy  shame.'' — vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

With  a  ballad  characteristic  of  the  relation  existing  between 
the  Bohemians  and  the  Turks,  we  conclude  this  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Na  Tureckem  pomezj. 
"  Upon  the  Turkish  boundary, 

A  watchman  hath  one  child  alone ; 

0  God  !   O  God  !   what  bliss  'twould  be, 
If  I  could  call  that  giii  my  own. 

1  sent  a  letter  to  the  maid. 

And  sent  a  ring.     '  The  ring  is  thine ! 
So,  give  me,  sweet !  thy  love,'  I  said, 

*  And  leave  thy  father's  house  for  mine.' 
The  letter  reached  the  maid, — she  ran. 

And  placed  it  in  her  father's  hand  j 
'  Read,  O,  my  father !  if  thou  can. 

And  make  thy  daughter  understand.' 

Her  father  read  it.     Not  a  word 

He  said,  but  sighed,  as  be  arose  5 
O,  Lord  of  mercy  !  righteous  Lord  ! 

What  heavy,  heavy  sighs  were  those. 
'  My  golden  father  !  *  tell  me  why 

Such  sighs,  such  sadness?     Never  pain 
Heaved  from  the  breast  a  heavier  sigh  ! 

What  did  that  wretched  sheet  contain  ?' 
'  Sweet  daughter,  I  have  cause  to  groan. 

When  misery  on  my  heart  is  pil'd : 
A  Turk  demands  thee  for  his  own. 

He  asks  thy  father  for  bis  child.' 
'  My  golden  father!  give  me  not, 

O,  if  thou  love  me,  do  not  so  ! 
I  will  not  leave  thy  watchman's  cot. 

Nay !  with  the  "l^urk  I  dare  not  go. 
'  I  tell  tbee  what  I'll  do  :  I'll  make 

A  coflSn,  where  I  will  be  laid, 
And  there  my  seeming  rest  I'll  take. 

And  thou  shalt  say  '  The  maid  is  dead!'  ' 

*  Mug  zlaty  pantato  : — the  common  Slavonian  term  of  endearment. 
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And  so  she  dui — the  Moslem  o'er 

The  thrcshohl  sprunj;. — '  lU-fatcd  maid  ! 
O  (rod  of  mercy  and  of  power ! 

The  maid  is  dead!   the  maid  is  dead  !' 
The  monrninu;  Turk  his  'iverchief  drew, 

And  wiped  his  wet  and  weeping  eyes  : 
'  And  hast  t/iou  left  me — left  me  too — 

My  precious  pearl — my  genilike  prize  V 
He  bought  hiniself  a  mourning  dress, 

A  dress  of  rosy*  taffety, 
^Vliy  hast  thou  left  me  in  distress — 

Of  flowers  the  sweetest  flower  to  me  ?' 

He  bid  the  death-bell  loudly  toll,t 

From  every  Turkish  mosque — and  ye 
Might  hear  the  heavy  grave-song  roll. 

From  Turkey  even  to  Moldawy.J 
The  Turk  sped  homeward, — and  the  maid 

Her  coflin  left — for  purer  air : 
*  Now  God  be  with  thee,  Turk  !'   she  said. 

And  truth  was  in  the  maiden's  prayer." — vol.  iii.  p.  11. 

The  period  during  wliich  the  Boheuiian  language  was  in  its 
highest  state  of  cultivation,  was  undoubtedly  between  the  founda- 
tion of  the  university  of  Prague  (A.D.  1348),  and  the  battle  of 
the  White  Mountain  ( 1 6*20).  To  this  epoch  belong  Lonuiicky, 
the  poet-laureat  of  his  day,  whose  compositions  fill  eight- and- 
twenty  volumes.  Stry'c,  the  then  president  of  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren, whose  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms§  is  of  the  highest 
merit ;  Zamosky,  the  author  of  Pjsnt  Duchownj,  (spiritual  songs,) 
1607;  Komensky,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Comeuius,  whose 
travels  into  divers  countries  of  Europe  have  been  translated  into 
several  languages.  His  reputation  was  so  great,  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  direction  of  many  important  schools.  His  life  was 
one  of  wandering  and  vicissitude.  In  IdSI,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  the  Moravians,  and  in  1648,  obtained  the  crown  among  the 
Unitarians  of  Poland.  He  sought,  at  last,  a  place  of  rest  in 
Holland,  and  died  there  in  the  year  Kill,  aitat.  79-  He  published 
many  works  in  Latin,  of  which  his  Orbis  sensualium  pictus  Qua- 
driiingiiis,  and  his  Jauua  linguan/m  Reserata  Anrea,  are  well 
known,  and  have  been  frequently  reprinted.    The  books  he  wrote 

•  Rose — the  colour  of  the  Mussuliuans'  mourning. 

t  Hrana.  The  mark  of  reverence  paid  to  tlie  dead.  For  three  days  after  tiieir  de- 
cease, tlie  bells  arc  tolled  unceasingly  from  12  to  1  o'clock. 

i    Do  Molfiwy — Moldavia. 

§  Zalmowe  Sw.  Dawida  w  ryhniy  Ccske  uweden6,  the  first  edition  printed  in  1590. 
The  Canticles  of  the  Bavarian  brethren  arc  among  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
this  epoch. 
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in  his  native  language  are  models  of  style,  and  his  Labiri/nt  swtta 
a  rag  sdrce — World's  Labyrinth  and  Heart's  Paradise,  or  Philo- 
sopho-satyrical  Travels,  is  nearly  as  poetical  as  Telemachus,  or 
the  Arabian  Nights.  During  this  epoch,  Hruby  introduced  a 
refined  classical  taste  into  Bohemia.  He  translated  some  of  the 
works  of  Cicero,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Petrarch,  and  Erasmus ; 
Pjsecky'  published  a  version  of  Isocrates,  Lupac  revised  the  old 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  introduced  many  valuable 
emendations ;  Chelcicky,  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  the 
Bohemian  Doctor,  wrote  the  famous  work  Kopi/ta,  (The  Last,) 
which  made  a  prodigious  noise  in  its  day,  but  of  which,  we  believe, 
no  copy  is  now  extant;  Prokop  pulilished  the  Chronicles  of 
Prague ;  and  Konac,  translations  from  jEneas  Sylvius,  Lucian, 
and  other  Latin  writers;  Ctibor  collected  the  laws  of  the  Mora- 
vians, and  wrote  a  poetical  romance,  whose  style  Schaflfarik  calls 
both  pure  and  elevated.  In  1491 ,  died  Hyneth  von  Podebrad,  the 
most  remarkable  Bohemian  poet  of  his  day.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  King  George  Podebrad,  and  enjoyed  the  special  favor  of 
Wladislaw  the  Second.  His  poems  have  been  published  by 
Hanka,  and  were  printed  in  the  suppressed  volume  of  the  Staro- 
byla  Skladanie.  He  translated  Fulcherius  Carontensis  on  the 
Holy  War,  but  the  translation  has  been  lost. 

The  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  which  destroyed  Bohemian 
independence,  and  subjected  the  country  to  the  Austrians,  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  catastrophes.  Such  of  the  Bohemians  as 
had  resisted  the  popish  Ferdinand,  were  cruelly  persecuted  or  vio- 
lently banished.  Confiscations  and  pillage  followed  the  track  of 
patriotism ;  Protestant  churches  were  demolished ;  Bohemian 
books  burnt.  Suffering  and  silence  overspread  the  nation  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  Scarcely  a  volume  written  ;  scarcely  a  hope 
indulged;  and  all  that  is  interesting  in  poetical  literature' must 
now  be  sought  for  in  the  memories  of  the  people. 

The  reputation  which  the  university  of  Prague,  the  earliest 
founded  of  the  German  universities,  obtained  under  the  auspices 
of  its  patron  Charles  the  First,  and  that  at  a  period  when  Prague 
was  one  of  the  most  populous  cities  of  Europe,  brought  thither 
immense  numbers  of  foreign  students,  and  formed  among  the 
Bohemians  many  individuals  who  occupied  the  highest  stations  in 
the  Imperial  court.  But  as  the  Latin  was  the  medium  of  all  in- 
struction, and  the  Bohemian  could  be  made  to  serve  no  purpose 
of  personal  advancement  or  ambition,  the  latter  declined  during 
an  epoch  which  Bohemians  are  wont  to  regard  as  the  "  golden 
age"  of  their  history.  From  this  period  the  interest  of  the  national 
poetry  rapidly  declines.  No  longer  can  we  discover  any  of  those 
energetic,  though  sometimes  wild  and  irregular  ballads,  which 
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describe  the  feats  of  heroes,  and  record  the  national  history.  No 
lonjjer  can  we  perceive  any  of  those  natural  touches  which  ponr- 
trav  the  simplicity  of  domestic  life,  and  bring  home  to  our  own 
affections,  the  atrectit)ns  ami  feelings  of  others;  nor  ought  we  to 
expect  to  discover  them,  for  poetry  funis  little  expression  in  the 
language  of  schools,  or  of  sciences;  she  will  oidy  use  the  tongue 
in  which  we  lisped  our  earliest  accents,  and  with  which  we  asso- 
ciate all  our  strongest  enK)tions ;  her  strains  flow  forth  in  the 
"voluntary  numbers' of  unelaborate  thought;  she  cannot  pore 
for  words  over  the  pages  of  a  dictionary,  nor  weigh  her  sweet  re- 
finements in  the  gross  scale  of  the  pedagogue  who  has  no  sympa- 
thies nor  sensibilities. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  important  contributions  of  Celako\ysky 
to  the  popular  literature  of  Slavonia.  His  three  volumes  entitled 
Sloicamki  nurodiij  Pjsiit/^-  (Prague,  1822,  1H27,)  contain  a  judi- 
cious selection  froni  the  songs  of  the  Bohemians,  Moravians, 
Walachians,  and  Slowakians,  with  translations  from  the  Russian, 
Malorussian,  Servian,  Wendish,  :ind  Polish.  To  these  he  has 
lately  added  a  small  volume  of  versions  from  the  Lithuanian,  and 
is  engaged,  we  are  happy  to  know,  in  a  comprehensive  work  on 
the  entire  subject  of  Slavonian  national  poetry,  which  he  is  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  adorn  by  his  taste  and  industry.  Himself  a  poet, 
he  can  well  estimate  tl)e  charms,  and  decide  on  the  merits  of  po- 
etical productions;  and  delving  in  the  rich  mines  of  Slavonian 
song,  we  are  assured  he  will  be  rewarded  by  much  and  interesting 
treasure. 

There  is  no  nation  more  universally  musical  than  the  Bohe- 
mians. Their  language  rich  in  rhymes,  their  habits  gay  and 
friendly,  their  amusements  all  associated  with  dance  and  song, 
have  diffused  over  the  w hole  country  a  poetical  spiiit.  In  Bohe- 
mia, music  accompanies  the  traveller  wherever  he  goes.  From 
the  sublime  anthems  of  the  Dome-Church  at  Prague,  to  the  poor 
musician  who  sits  in  the  corner  of  the  peasant's  cottage;  from  the 
ballad-singer  who  parades  the  streets  of  populous  cities,  to  the 
travelling  organist  who  visits  the  meanest  village;  everywhere,  and 
over  all,  is  the  sound  of  song.  To  the  airs  which  are  engraved 
on  the  recollections  of  every  Bohemian,  new  words,  which  can  sel- 
dom be  traced  to  their  author,  are  constantly  being  adopted;  they 
pass  indeed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  are  polished  as  they  pass,  till  they 
are  rescued  from  oblivion  by  some  industrious  collector,  or  are 
supplanted  by  other  and  more  attractive  novelties. 

In  our  last  Number  (p.  597.)  we  gave  a  specimen  of  a  Russian 

•  There  is  another  collection  of  Bohemian  songs,  made  by  Ritter  von  Rillcrsberg, 
entitled  Cesk£  ndrodnj  Pjsne  :  W  Praze,  1823,  8vo.„pp.  144.  It  is  in  every  respect, 
except  in  ihe  print  and  paper,  inferior  to  the  work  of  Celakowsky. 
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ballad,  by  Zhukovsky,  and  we  think  our  readers  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased to  be  enabled  to  compare  it  with  a  Bohemian  ballad,  by 
Karl  Sudimir  Snaidr,  all  whose  writings  breathe  a  cheerful,  nay, 
a  joyous  spirit,  and  who  undoubtedly  takes  a  high  station  among 
the  regenerators  of  the  literature  of  his  country. 

The  ballad  opens  by  an  invitation  to  young  men  to  come  with 
their  maidens,  and  listen  to  the  old  minstrel,  while  he  sings  the 
song  of  old  time;  while  he  calls  up  the  spirits  of  departed  days, 
and  repeats  the  echoes  which  burst  on  his  ear  from  the  past.  He 
thus  proceeds  with  his  story. 

"  Near  Hrub-Kozoged's  village  stream, 

An  ancient  well 
Has  held  from  immemorial  time 

A  hidden  bell. 
That  bell  is  veiled  from  human  eyes 

For  ever  there : 
And  never  shall  its  voice  again 

Summon  to  prayer. 

Once — only  once — in  centuries  gone. 

That  awful  bell 
Poured  in  an  ancient  woman's  ear 

Its  marvellous  knell. 
She  went  to  wash  her  flaxen  threads 

In  that  old  well ; 
Her  threads  had  bound  the  bell  around — 

She  shriek'd  and  fell ! 

She  shriek'd  and  fell,  and  long  she  lay 

In  speechless  dread ; 
She  dropp'd  the  threads  and  dropp'd  the  bell. 

And  frighted  fled. 
And  then  the  bell,  with  fearful  sound. 

Sank  in  the  well. 
And  hill  and  forest  echoed  round 

Its  fatal  knell : 
'  John,  John  !   is  for  the  greyhound  gone.'  "* 

The  metre  then  changes,  and  the  minstrel  introduces  a  scene, 
which  had  taken  place  ages  before,  when  the  Lord  of  Hrub- 
Kozoged  is  returning  homewards,  accompanied  by  his  faithful 
servant,  John,  but  with  a  dark  brow,  and  a  sorrowful  spirit,  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  his  favourite  greyhound.  He  despatches 
messengers  in  all  directions,  but  in  vain.  The  dog  is  nowhere  to 
be  found.     The  Lord  of  Hrub-Kozoged  goes  forth  himself  in 


*  "  Jan,  Jan,  ya  chrta  dcin."     Tliese  words  arc  iiUended  to  convey  tlie  sound  of  ■ 
bell.  ^ 
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|)iu-suit  of  liiin,  and  makes  llic  wood  cclio  willi  his  iih[iiiiios;  but 
ihis  is  also  in  vain  ;  lie  is  overcome  with  p;riet',  when 

"  l)cl,ol(l ! 

An  ancient  witch  on  crutches  passed, 

One-eyed  and  hunch -hack'd,  haggard,  old. 

Fierce  as  a  screech-owl — lo  !   she  cast 

A  hellish  light  from  liendish  eye  : 

I'arch'd  skin  and  hones  her  withered  hands  : 
,  She  call'd — 'twas  like  the  raven's  cry, 

Hot,  hoarse: — the  Knight  astouish'd  stands. 

'  Stop  !   stop  !   Sir  Knight !   arrest  thy  steed. 

And  hid  thy  train  their  steeds  arrest ; 

For  I  can  do  a  friendly  deed, 

And  drive  the  storm-clouds  from  thy  breast. 

I  know  what  thou  hast  lost — I  know 

Where  thy  poor  hound  is  wandering  now  : 

Hut  'tis  in  vain  to  tell  tlieo  so, — 

Thou  art  incredulous,  I  vow  ! 

'  Deliver  me  thy  John,  and  I 

Thy  favourite  hound  will  bring  to-morrow — 

y\nd  dost  thou  wish  to  ask  me  why  ? 

Know  that  the  sorceress  can  borrow 

Youth  from  youth's  blood — the  stars  above 

Have  told  it. — I  shall  be  in  truth 

A  maid  of  beauty  and  of  love 

M'ash'd  in  the  blood-streams  of  the  youth.'  " 

When  John  hears  the  witch,  he  throws  himself  in  an  agony  at 
the  foot  of  his  master,  entreating  him  not  to  give  away  a  hnman 
soul  for  the  sake  of  a  brute,  lint  iiis  Lord  had  no  thought  for 
him:  he  accepts  the  witch's  oiler;  bids  her  come  the  following 
day  with  the  greyhound,  and  engages  to  deliver  up  to  her  his 
servant  John. 

The  form  of  the  stanza  varies  again  and  the  verses  march  more 
solemnly.  After  a  restless  night,  John  seeks  his  master  again — 
again  implores  and  weeps  : 

"  'Twas  vain— the  greyhound's  bark  had  reach'd  that  ear. 

Where  voice  of  lunnan  sorrow  idly  fell ; 

He  hugg'd  the  witch, — he  hugg'd  his  greyhound  dear, 

And  ordered  a  rejoicing  festival  ; 

And  to  the  witch,  when  beamed  the  evening-star. 

He  gave  his  servant  fettered  like  a  slave  : 

Two  dragons,  harnessed  to  the  death-black  car, 

Ijore  witch  and  victim  to  her  mountain  cave." 

The  bard  changes  his  measure  a  fourth  time  and  proceeds : 
''Two  weeks  had  hardly  passed  by. 
So  fast  they  glide,  — 
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When  the  lov'd  hound,  so  dearly  bought^ 

Died — aye  he  died  ! 
His  master  furious  tore  his  hair. 

And  groan 'd  with  pain  ; 
Call'd  ou  his  hound,  his  John — he  call'd, 

And  groan'd  again. 

At  last  the  gentle  lapse  of  time 

Quietly  stealing. 
Brought  to  his  over-passion'd  heart 

Some  human  feeling  : 
The  cruel  worm  of  conscience  gnawed 

His  breast  within ; 
And  John's  dim  shadow,  seated  there, 

Recalled  the  sin. 

*  My  John  !  my  John  !'  he  often  cried — 

'  Thou  innocent ! 
Thou  by  the  madness  of  thy  Lord 

From  life  uprent, 
O  bend  thy  head  from  highest  heaven 

If  there  thou  live  ; 
And  pitying  him,  who  pitied  not. 

My  crime  forgive.' 

At  length  be  reared  a  little  church 

To  w^ash  his  guilt. 
And  near  a  belfry-tower  of  wood 

Repentant  built : 
And  there  of  purest  silver  hung 

A  sacred  bell. 
Which  daily — never  ceasing — rung 

John's  funeral  knell. 

But  from  the  very  earliest  toll 

Of  that  loud  knell— 
The  hearers'  teeth  ail  gnashed  with  fear ; 

So  terrible — 
So  terrible  its  sound — so  loud — 

No  silver  sound — 
But  the  church  trembled  at  the  noise, 

And  all  around  : 
'John,  John — is  for  the  greyhound  gone  !'  " 
A  fifth  variety  of  measure  is  introduced  : 

"  Kozoged's  Lord  was  told  the  story. 

And  bitter  were  the  tears  he  shed  5 
He  doifed  his  robes  of  knightly  glory. 

Tore  all  his  honors  from  his  head  : 
A  coarse  rough  robe  of  hair-cloth  made  him. 

Which  from  that  day  unchanged  he  wore  ; 
Then  to  the  wooden  tower  he  sped  him. 

To  be  the  watchman  of  the  tower.  m  2 
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And  lo  !   liis  liand  uplifted  scizetli 

The  l)cll-r()]ic— and  begins  lo  toll  : 
No  more  (he-  worm  of  conscience  teasctli 

His  half-emancipated  soni  ; 
No  more  the  bell  those  awful  noises 

I'onrs — which  so  many  hearts  had  riven  ; 
It  sonnds  like  angels'  silver  voices, 

When  echoed  through  the  courts  of  lieaven. 
One  only  vesper-knell  was  sounded  — 

The  aged  watchman  toU'd  no  more  ; 
Death  came — and  there,  with  peace  snrroumled. 

Me  sank  upon  tlie  belfry-floor  : 
1'he  frown  upon  his  brow  departed — 

Some  gentle  hand  has  chased  the  frown  : 
And  there  he  slumbered  —  peaceful-hearted. 

All  guilt  forgiven  the  gtiilty  one." 

Ages  roll  by,  and  throw  their  shadows  over  the  face  of  Bohemia. 

"  That  church  in  melancholy  ruins  lay. 

The  tower  o'erturn'd — the  bell  had  ceased  its  ringing: 

Yet  when  that  church  and  tower  in  fragments  fell, 
A  heavenly  angel  clad  in  light  appearing 

Conveyed  the  silver  relic  to  the  well." 

The  1)cll  is  preserved  through  all  the  Zizkian  struggle,  and  sleeps 
silently  under  the  water  until  the  time  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
commencement  of  the  ballad,  which  is  thus  referred  to : 

"  From  that  same  hoin-  the  crystal  waters  play 

Above  the  silver  bell,  in  silence  sleeping; 
There  come  the  thirsty  sheep-flocks,  as  they  stray. 

And  there  the  revellers  of  the  chase  are  keeping 
Their  court.     That  silver  bell  in  deep  repose 

Lies  cold  and  voiceless  ages  without  number;  — 
'J'he  ancient  woman  in  the  water  throws 

Her  flaxen  threads, — and  wakes  it  from  its  slumber. 
'Twas  the  last  time  its  awful  accents  broke, 

'  John,  John — is  for  the  greyhound  gone,' — it  nuittered. 
And  never  more  to  mortal  ears  it  spoke. 

Nor  word,  nor  sound,  nor  whisper  has  it  uttered. 
The  neighbours  seek  the  well ;  their  pitchers  fill ; 

They  wash  their  flax, — and  fear  pursues  them  never  j 
They  know  the  bell's  mysterious  tongue  is  still, 

And  that  it  rests  beneath  the  %vave  for  ever." 

The  minstrel  here  strikes  off' in  livelier  strains;  he  sees  that 
slumber  is  visiting  the  eyes  of  his  audience;  and  after  moralizing 
on  the  story,  urging  the  e.xercise  of  patience,  gentleness,  and  kind- 
ness, imploring  them  to  consider  '  a  soul'  as  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  any  object  they  can  desire,  he  thus  dismisses  them  : 
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"  Now  sleep  in  blessedness — till  mom 

Brings  its  sweet  light  j 
And  hear  the  awful  voice  of  God 

Bid  ye — Good-night ! 
Yet  ere  the  hand  of  slumber  close 

The  eye  of  care, 
For  the  poor  huntsman's  soul's  repose 

Pour  out  one  prayer." 

We  ought  to  add  that  the  whole  of  the  story  is  founded  on  one 
of  those  old  and  common  traditions,  of  which  so  many  exist  in 
Bohemia. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  an  awakened  attention  to  the 
literature  of  Bohemia,  was  given  by  the  collection  of  Bohemian 
poetry  edited  by  Anthony  Puchmayer,  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  I  795,  the  fifth  and  last  in  J  804.  There  is  nothing 
very  remarkable  in  these  compositions;  but  they  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  public  mind,  and  have  been  the  forerunners 
of  a  new  race  of  authors,  many  of  whom  bid  fair  to  be  the  inhe- 
ritors of  lasting  fame,  and  wiiose  works  have  undoubtedly  given 
vigour  and  authority  and  circulation  to  the  Bohemian  tongue. 
These  volumes  grew  out  of  that  feeling  of  wounded  pride  and 
patriotism  with  which  the  Bohemians  watched  the  attempts  to 
root  out  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors:  they  were  almost  wholly  the 
composition  of  ardent  young  men,  wlio  wvoXe  as  if  each  were 
persuaded  that  the  well-being  of  his  country  hung  upon  his  pen. 
Perhaps  they  erred  in  the  character  which  they  gave  to  their 
writings,  for  Puchmayer's  volumes  are  almost  wholly  tilled  with 
imitations  of  the  modern  school  of  poetry;  and  little  is  gathered 
from  the  old  sources  of  Slavonian  song.  But  tlie  object  of  these 
poetical  enthusiasts  was  answered,  and  their  works  became  popu- 
lar. They  had  to  struggle  with  innumerable  perplexities,  with 
many  obvious  and  some  concealed  political  .difficulties;  they  had 
to  resuscitate,  almost  from  its  grave,  their  native  language,  after 
nearly  two  centuries  of  neglect :  they  had  to  restore  an  instrument 
whose  strings  had  been  mouldered  and  broken  by  time,  and  whose 
sounds  they  had  seldom  heard  except  in  the  rough  hands  of  the 
untutored  peasantry.  Yet  they  succeeded,  andjn  1806,  Negedly 
published  a  Bohemian  periodical,  "  Jliasatcl  Ccsk-i/,"  which  be- 
came a  most  useful  co-operator,  and  which  spread  still  wider  the 
desired  attempt  to  revive  the  native  tongue. 

A.  Puchmayer  was  born  in  1769,  ami  died  at  Prague  in  1820. 
Of  his  compositions  the  best  is  undoubtedly  his  "  Ode  to  Zi^ka/' 
beginning — 

"  Kdo  zwlaste  pi^cdi^j  w  bogi  nad  wlastence." 
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In  it  lie  rapidly  glances  over  the  history  of  the  Bohemian  hero, 
but  he  is  tli.sposed  to  join  the  too  general  clamour,  and  to  visit 
those  severe  measures  against  nionks^  and  nobles,  which  seem  to 
have  been  almost  forced  upon  Zi/ka,  with  a  harshness  which 
makes  no  allowance  for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
He  concludes  by  thus  referring  to  the  ruined  castles  which  still 
bear  testimony  to  the  furies  of  those  awful  limes. 

"  Those  ruins — which  seem  cursed — nnd  frown 

As  if  some  haunting  ghosts  were  tliere; 
Where  bravery  scarce  dares  stay  alone, 

O  what  an  awful  page  they  are, 

Of  passion's  desolate  career  ! 
The  very  winds  that  whistle  thro* 

Seem  shuddering  midst  the  gloomy  pile, 

There  spectres  meet,  and  sigh  awhile : 
And  as  the  screccli-owls  cry  to-whoo  ! 

The  fiends  of  evil  shriek  and  snule."* 
Sebastian  Hncwkowsky  was  another  contributor.     In  ISOo  he 
published  his  Dcnjn,  an  heroic   comic  poem  in  twelve  books  : 
and  in  1820,  a  Collection  of  his  minor  Pieces.f 

The  two  brothers,  John  and  Adalbert  Negedly  rank  among 
tlie  most  active  and  most  zealous  cultivators  of  the  Bohemian 
language.  The  former  translated  tiie  first  Book  of  the  Iliad, 
Gesner's  Death  of  Abel,  and  his  Daphnis,  Florian's  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  (which  he  appropriately 
called  Kvjlenj,  or  Lamentations.)  He  also  published  a  Bohe- 
mian Grammar,  and  a  variety  of  poetical  and  prose  compositions- 
Adalbert  wrote  a  Romance,  entitled  Ladislaw,  Possednj  Saud,  a 
short  didactic  poem,  and  Fragments  of  sundry  Historic  Tales  in 
verse. 

But  passing  over  these,  and  many  other  names,  for  which  we 
can  find  no  place  on  the  present  occasion — we  must  again  revert 
to  Joseph  Jungmann,  with  whose  elaborate  work  we  have  headed 
our  present  article.  The  influence  of  his  writings  nuiy  be  traced 
over  the  whole  extent  of  modern  Bohemian  literature.     He  was 


*  "  W  tt-ch  rozwalii)&cb,  kter6  sinelce  mutj 
An  w  n6  se  pustj.     K  ant^ku 
Cos  prchroznfeho  dnem  i  nocj  kutj: 
Tyl'  podadj,  wek  od  w6ku 
Wzdy  strasny  obraz  <ilow(*ku. 
Gak  strasne  wetry  suinepjce  hucj 
Skrz  t^'  twe  zhauby  pamtti ! 
Tu  <5asto  w  noci  slvscti, 
Kdyz  lirozni  w  tniaw6  sowa  djre  skutj 
Hu!  duchy  smutre  upefi." 
■f-  Dewjn — Basen  smessnohrdinska  w  dwaiiacti  zpewjcii.     Od  SsulH'st^i'iii.i  Fliiew- 
kowsk^ho.     W  Prazc.     1805.     2  vols.     12nio.     B&sne  Drobn6  Sicbesiyaiia  Hnew- 
kowsk^ho.     WTrazc.     1820.     12mo.     pp.  2IG. 
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one  of  the  contributors  to  Puchmayer's  and  Negedly's  collections. 
His  translation  of  Milton*  is  one  of  the  most  admirable,  among 
the  many  admirable  versions  of  that  renowned  and  glorious  heroic, 
and  we  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  Bohemian  poets  as  the  over- 
flowing fountain  where  they  have  been  wont  to  drink  full  nieasnres 
of  the  waters  of  Castaly.  It  is  equally  remarkable  for  its  fidelity 
and  the  purity  of  its  diction,  nor  has  he  been  less  successful  in 
translations  of  Gray  and  others.  In  casting  our  eye  over  the 
sundry  periodicals  which  have  appeared  in  Bohemia  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  name  of  Joseph  Jungmann  is  omni- 
present. For  scarcely  a  less  period  than  this  he  has  been  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  Bohemian  Dictionary,  which 
has  now  nearly  reached  its  termination. 

John  Koihir,  a  minister  residing  at  Pesth,  takes,  however,  un- 
doubted precedence  of  all  the  modern  poets  of  Boliemia.  He 
published  in  1821,  a  small  Collection  of  Sonnets ;t  and  in  1824, 
an  enlarged  edition  under  the  title  of  Slawi/  Dcera,  daughter  ol" 
Slava,  (Glory)  which  we  deem  the  most  remarkable  Bohemian 
production  of  our  days.  Kollar  has  chosen  the  form  of  the  Son- 
net, and  taking  Petrarch  for  his  model,  has  constituted  a  Laura 
of  Slavonia,  his  country — whose  history,  whose  hopes,  whose  sor- 
rows, he  sings  with  the  passionate  fondness  of  a  lover.  At  the 
shrine,  or  on  the  grave  of  Bohemia,  he  pours  out  all  his  affections. 
In  her  he  sees  nothing  but  beauty  to  be  admired,  and  perfection 
to  be  worshipped :  spite  of  her  sufferings,  even  in  the  moments 
of  her  despair,  he  invokes  her  as  the  favourite  of  the  Deity.  Siie 
is  blended  in  his  mind  with  the  tenderness  of  earth  and  the  sub- 
limity of  heaven;  his  fancy  is  continually  vibrating  between  some 
cheering  recollection  and  some  beautiful  anticipation — revelling 
either  in  the  glory  that  was — or  that  is  to  be  shed  upon  her.  We 
have  been  somewhat  surprized  that  language  so  free  and  senti- 
ments so  lofty,  should  have  been  allowed  to  circulate  in  Bohemia. 
His  are  truly  "  the  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn," 
and  we  should  have  called  them  "  dangerous,"  but  as  a  sort  of 
allegory  is  preserved  through  most  of  his  sonnets,  it  may  be  that 
their  political  tendency  has  not  been  perceived.  Yet  such  a 
piece  of  writing  as  this,  seems  intelligible  enough. 

Nacby  srdce  k  wlasti  proto  chladlo. 
"  Why  sbould  a  patriot's  lieart-blood  stagnate  frozen. 
Because  his  country  wears  a  veil  of  sorrow  ? 

*  Jaiia  MiltoiiiiZtraceny  rdg.  Prelozcny  z  Anglicktlio  gazyka  do  Ccskelio  od  .Toz, 
.Tuiigmanna.     W  Prazc.     1811.     2  vols. 

t  Bdsne  J.  KuUara.  W  Praze.  8vo.  1821.  Slawy  Dcera  we  3  Zpcwict  orl 
Kollara.     W  Budjiic  (Buda).     1821. 
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The  desert  which  to-day  the  north-wind  hlows  on, 

IMough,  spring,  and  sun  may  fertilize  to-morrow. 

I  would  not  crown  her  with  the  wreath  tliat  grows  on 

The  field  of  false-named  glory — I  would  borrow 

llatlicr  some  hope  from  darkness— froui  the  waste 

Of  chaos — and  the  mists  of  changing  time  : 

The  march  of  man  is  onward — the  sad  past 

liuilds  up  a  better  future.     Earth  is  bright 

M'ith  promise  of  a  re-awakening  prime. 

We  watch  and  wait:   and  dreams  and  hopes  sublime 

O'er  earth's  vicissitude  serenely  cast, 

Clive  patience,  and  the  load  of  life  feels  light." — Sonnet  Ixxx. 

And  in  the  same  spirit  the  following  is  conceived: — 

Slaua  krasau  IJhe  rcti  Polku. 

"  Sweet  is  the  music  of  the  Polish  tongue, 
The  Servian  with  serener  influence  sways. 
But  our  Slovakian  maidens  long  have  sung 
In  louder  tones  the  deeds  of  other  days. 
The  Rnss — the  giant  arm  of  greatness  stays ; 
While  our  Bohemian  struggles  bold  and  young — 
O  that  the  children  from  one  mother  sprung. 
Could  blend  a  common  hynm  of  sacred  lays  ! 
And  that  were  Love's  best  work  to  wreathe  a  crown 
W'ith  busy  hands,  of  all  the  flowers  that  grow 
Upon  Slavonia's  varied  banks — as  flow 
The  rivers  to  one  ocean,  so  should  one — 
One  spirit — made  in  truth  and  beauty's  mould, 
Slavonia's  widely  scattered  charms  unfold." — Sonnet  xx. 

One  or  two  additional  examples  from  the  pages  of  Kollar  will, 
we  apprehend,  find  acceptance  : — 

NenJ  to  zcm,  uni  ncbe  zcela. 

"  It  is  not  earth,  it  is  not  heaven  alone, 

Which  in  thy  marvellous  graces  are  cxprest; 

'Tis  holiness  in  human  beauty  drest, 

A  mortal  veil  o'er  deathless  spirit  thrown: 

Now  chained  to  fleeting  love — and  now  upflown 

From  the  faint  purposes  of  a  time-bound  breast. 

To  the  unclouded  sunshine  of  the  blest  j 

From  dust  and  darkness — to  the  lightning's  throne: 

There  stars  roll  o'er  thee — from  whose  radiant  light 

Thou  didst  receive  the  rays  thou  scattercst  round. 

While  flashing  like  a  vision  on  the  sight. 

Say,  wert  thou  moulded  from  the  clayey  ground. 

That  I  may  love  thee?     If  thou  art  divine. 

An  angel,  I  will  worship  at  thy  shrine." — Sonnet  ix. 
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Uzrew  ondy  m^sjc  plnoshwaucj. 
"  When  the  moon  o'er  the  mountain-branches  rises 
With  rays  as  rainbows  brilliant — lo  !  it  seems 
As  if  thy  smile  upon  its  pale  face  beams 
With  more  than  lunar  light  5— for  love  disguises 
All  objects  ; — and  in  passionate  fondness,  1 
Pour'd  out  my  heart,  and  wildly  held  discourse 
With  that  supernal  queen,  until  the  hoarse 
Laugh  of  the  mountains  shook  the  starry  sky. 
Then  to  night's  spectre-spirits  did  I  cry 
Impatient — and  they  tarried  in  their  course. 
And  bid  the  gentle  stars  of  heaven  reply: 
'  We  have  sent  forth  a  sister  from  on  high, 
Clad  all  in  love  and  light  and  beauty.     She, 
Slava!  was  sent  to  minister  to  thee.'  "Sojiud  xxxix. 


Necht^g  zaufdt,  k  dyz  se  proti  tob^. 
"  No !  brother  !  no  despairing  !     Envy's  eye, 
Sharp  and  malevolent,  may  pierce  thee  through ; 
Yet  wound  not  truth  by  weakness,  nor  undo 
Her  victories  by  mistrust, — nor  faint, — nor  fly  ! 
Since  truth  should  stand  erect  and  lift  on  high 
Her  glorious  standard, — for  she  can  subdue 
Resistance  into  fealty ;  blasphemy 
Into  pure  worship — into  reverence  true. 
Truth  is  a  storm  on  Lebanon — that  shaketh 
The  mighty  cedars  which  resist  her  shock, — 
Oppos'd,  far  mightier  is  the  stir  she  maketh  5 
Her  tongue  is  as  a  sword, — her  breast  a  rock, — 
Her  heart  is  marble, — pillars  are  her  hands, — 
And  trampling  down  her  foes  with  granite  feet  she  stands." 

Sonnet  Ixxxviii. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  some  of  the  unpublished  sonnets 
of  this  admirable  writer,  of  which  we  shall  give  our  readers  a  few 
specimens,  with  the  originals,  which  may  serve  at  the  same  time 
as  examples  of  the  present  state  of  the  Bohemian  language. 

"  O !   if  upon  an  eagle's  outspread  wings, 
My  song  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven  could  soar. 
And  with  the  cherubim  of  God  adore. 
In  those  eternal  strains  whose  echo  rings 
O'er  the  resounding  earth,  from  shore  to  shore  ;  — 
And  in  the  glorious  heaven  from  star  to  star — 
Till  even  Chaos  wakes  him  from  afar. 
And  rousing  into  being  shouts  and  sings.— 
My  songs — if  melancholy  thoughts  be  songs — 
The  half-breath'd  wishes  of  an  orphan  are  : 
Shaping  one  audible,— one  only  prayer  : 


Vwlii'Dtidn  JAicrature. 

*  Do  lliou  whose  blows  arc  crowned  with  gU)iy's  I■ay^■ 
Watch  o'er  Slavonia's  fame — redress  her  wrongs  :* 
A  grateful  child  for  his  own  mother  prays."* 


'  As  an  abandoned  mother,  when  her  daughter; 
And  sons  are  all  death-smitten,  trembling  crc 
JShrouded  in  mourning  weeds,  and  weeps  and 
And  with  salt  tears  the  senseless  grave-sod  w: 
So  like  a  childless  parent  do  I  turn 
To  the  poor  relics  of  tiie  Sorhian  races. 
O'er  Knnitz,  Krania,  Lodba's  ruined  places, 
And  o'er  the  ashes  of  their  fathers  mourn. 
From  yc  to  Slaupsko  and  to  Misnia  1 
Bring  the  blest  oHering  of  my  burning  tears, 
While  proud  Teutonia  looks  so  scornfully  ; 
And  ere  my  soul  can  still  its  agony 
M'incta,  lletra,  Derwan,  Mik  ap])ears. 
And  gold-winged  lielbog,f  and  departed  year 


.■ps 
wee[)s. 

Iters  , 


I  wandered  forth  on  Pomerania's  shore. 

Amidst  Slavouia's  wrecks  and  ruins — there 

I  asked  the  coloured  waters  flowing  o'er. 

Where  is  Wineta,  tell  me,  tell  me  where  ? 

City  !   whose  fame  thy  countless  vessels  bore 

Erst  through  the  world.     Let  Neptune  bid  thee  rear 

Thy  proud  head  from  the  waters  as  of  yore. 

And  in  thy  strength  and  freedom  re-appear  ! 

For  centuries  Denmark  bow'd  its  neck  to  thee. 

None  but  the  gods  overpowered  thee,  none  but  they 


»  "  Ne,  by  zpcw  mug,  trcbas  rozcpiiutfi 
Bralby  k  nebi  krjdia  orlicc, 
Tebe  slawil   krasiia  Swelice, 
Od  Chcrubu  boZjcli  okleknut{i. 

"  Two^c  gmtiio  hwczdoliarfa  duta 
Hlas4  na  weiinosti  liraiiicc, 
Kde  se  do  sausfawnych  sint-sice 
Walj   plcsu,  zwukeiii  geho  tkiiula. 

t  Derwan,  a  Sorabian  prince.     For  the 
c.  59.    Belbog,  the  name  of  a  river  deemed 

X  "  Gako  cliodj  opusteaa  miti, 

Kdy2  frj  pomrau  dcery,  synow6, 
Kazdodcnni;  w  ranse  siiiutkow^ 
K  hrobum  milat'ku  swych  narjkati. 

"  Tak  gii  k  nj  se  moliii  prirownati, 
Chode  k  wfim,  o  Sorbi'i  hradowv, 
Kunice,  Kraiii,  I/)bdy  rumow6, 
Nad  wasimi  prcdky  plakawati. 


Pjsne  moge  negsau  we  sirobe 

Lfisky  t6to  wjce  pjsriemi. 

Gen  ta  jjrosba,  iiebestuiiko  k  tobe, 
Orodug  tain,  w  onn6  slawe  wieno 

Za  Slawie  slawu  na  zemi 

Gako  djte,  za  swaw  niatku,  wdciinc!" 


derivation  of  Mik,  consult  Ilclmold,  lib.  i 
sacred  by  tlic  old  Slavonians. 

"  Od  wTis  ncsii  kc  Slaupsku  a  Mjsni 

Swate  liorky'cii  sizj  obete, 

Kde  rty  Memcc  slawsky'mi  so  pysnj. 
"  Sotwa  zc  zde  city  poustydly, 

Wedau  k  Iletrc  nine  a  k  Winctc, 

Derwan,  Mjk  a  Delboy  zlatokrjdly.' 
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O'erwhelmed  thee,  Herculaneum  of  the  sea ! 
And  doubly  sad  bath  been  thy  destiny  : 
First,  the  wild  billows  swept  thy  towers  away, 
And  then,  oblivion  bade  thy  name  decay.''* 

Milota  Zdirad  Polak's  WzneSenort  Prjrody — (Sublimity  of  Na- 
ture,) has  much  poetical  feeling  and  descriptive  merit.  The  dra- 
matic writings  of  C.  W.  Klicpera  are  many  of  them  worth  perusal. 
Of  the  young  poet  Chmelensky  (born  1801,)  vvc  cannot  avoid 
giving  a  specimen.  He  abounds  with  exquisite  touches  of  na- 
ture, and  gives  the  fairest  promise  of  future  fame. 

Threefold  joy. 
Nat  7nd  tu  byti  ekano  ? 

"  Why,  why  complain,  why  sorrow-laden. 

Waste  all  my  youth  in  youth's  annoy. 
Nay  !  I  will  love  a  lovely  maiden. 

And  love  shall  be  my  first,  first  joy  j 
And  when  upon  her  lips  of  coral, 

I  plant  my  fondest,  sweetest  kiss, 
O !  I'll  extract  this  blissful  moral — 

Indeed  the  world  is  full  of  bliss. 
Why,  why  complain,  why  dwell  in  sadness. 

On  thoughts  which  all  youth's  hopes  destroy  ? 
Nay  !  rather  wake  the  songs  of  gladness, 

Let  music  be  my  second  joy  : 
By  rapture's  impulse  upward  driven. 

Transported  with  delight  like  this  ; 
O  !  I  shall  burst  the  gates  of  heaven, — 

Indeed  the  world  is  full  of  bliss. 
Why,  why  complain,  when  youth  pursueth 

A  shifting  hope  both  cold  and  coy  ? 
I'll  drink  the  mead  the  wnld  bee  breweth. 

And  this  shall  be  my  third,  third  joy. 
Youth  may  be  blest,  when  age,  though  hoary, 

The  cup  of  blessing  need  not  miss  : 
Shout  youth !  in  rapture's  joy  and  gloiy  : 

Indeed  the  world  is  full  of  bliss." 


"  Kragem  brehu  u  Pomori  chode  "  Stoletj  si  wzdorowalo  Ddnum, 

W  rumjch  Slawie  a  rozraetu,  A  gen  Boliowe  (e  stacili 

Nad  Winetau  hledam  Winetu  Premoci,  ty  inorske  Hcrkulaiiuin  ! 

W  ruznobarvve  more  toho  wode  ;  „  NeStastn6  gsi  dwakrat,  mesto  Slawy, 

Misto  gehoz  nikdy  test  a  lode  Predne  ze  te  winy  znicily, 

Kryly  celau  zemskau  planetu,  Pak,  ze  i  wtip  clicc  to  kriwolilawy. 
Wywir  trizubemu  klepctu 
Neptuna  se  geste  ke  swobode  : 


17'2  Bolwniiiin  IJtcratiiic. 

We   .should  not  he  .satisfied  ^without   giving   one  .specimen  of 
the  poetry  of  the  intere.sting  Cehikuwsky. 

The  Water- Demon.* 
Za  polcdna  ri/chly  KlauY^ek. 

"At  midillc  noon,  a  happy  hoy 

Across  the  running  strcandct  spiinig. 
And  in  liis  wihl  and  eager  joy, 

High  in  the  air  his  liat  he  swung, 
And  ^ang  and  sang:   '  Trila,  trilo: 
My  niollicr  sends  a  cherry-hough. "f 
Hut  on  the  willow  hy  the  stream, 

The  water-demon  sat  and  hung 
His  garment  in  the  sunny  hcam. 

And  round  about  his  locks  he  flung, 
And  sang  and  sang  :   '  Trila,  trilo  : 
How  glorious  is  the  suiuiy  glow,' 

And  then  uproH'd  his  hellish  net, 

"Twas  closely  spun, — 'twas  thickly  wove. 
And  threw  his  garments,  green  and  wet. 

The  white  thorn's  prickly  boughs  above. 
The  water  's  calm  and  cool  and  clear, 
How  sweet  to  bathe  and  revel  there  ! 
The  l)oy  is  bathing, — farther  yet. 

And  farther  yet  he  heedless  goes  : 
The  water-demon  flung  his  net, 

A  thousand  splashing  bubbles  rose. 
Down  to  tlae  watery  caves  they  sink — 
And  rise  at  twiliglit  to  the  brink." 

Smjsvnc  B/isn'v,  p.  39. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  the  lengtli  of  this  article  precludes 
us  from  introducing  to  our  readers  the  writings  of  llanka,  among 
Mhose  multifarious  works  there  would  be  some  dinicully  in  making 
an  appropriate  choice  ;  of  Turinsky  ;  of  Kamaryt,  the  translator 
of  Horace  and  of  Lessing's  Fables; — A.  Marek,  who  has  published 
versions  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  plays; — Sjr,  and  many  others. 
We  should  have  been  irlad  too  to  have  given  a  more  detailed  ac- 


•  Wn(bijk — the  Waterman.  A  water-demon,  frequently  tlie  subject  of  popular  sto- 
ries in  Bohemia.  He  is  used  to  frighten  children  from  the  water-side — "The  Wodrijk 
will  tatch  you  :'" — he  is  believed  to  come  out  of  the  water  at  mid-day  to  sun  hiiusell  in 
old  willow-trees,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  jxmds.  lie  wears  green  gar- 
ments, which  he  hangs  to  dry  upon  the  white  hawthorn,  and  throws  about  his  long  hair 
in  tlie  sunshine. 

t  "  Ho(ln4  matitka  nnie  wisnC  dala,"  'J'hc  brandies  of  the  wild  clicrry  (Cerasiuni 
aproniaiiura,)  arc  used  in  wedding  festivities.  It  is  the  favorite  tree  of  Slavonian 
poetry. 
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count  of  the  periodical  literature  of  Bohemia,*  which  has  no  small 
influence  there  over  the  public  mind. 

We  have  observed  in  many  of  the  writings  of  the  Bohemians  a 
tone  of  dejection  respecting  the  future  fate  of  their  mother  tongue, 
which  we  think  is  hardly  justified  by  circumstances. 

"  Never,"  says  Jungmann,  in  bis  Casopis  muscgnj,  "  never  were 
our  language  and  literature  in  so  melancholy  a  condition.  Our  mighty 
ones  are  wholly  Germanized  or  half  Frenchified,  and  our  poorer  classes, 
what  can  they  do?  they,  too,  teach  their  children  rather  a  German  than 
a  Bohemian  alphabet.  The  German  language  spreads  more  widely  every 
day,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  in  Bohemia  as  it  was  formerly  in  Pomerania, 
that  no  one  will  be  able  to  obtain  employment  but  througb  the  German 
tongue.  German  schools  are  supported  by  rich  endowments,  but  not 
one  Bohemian  school  can  obtain  protection  :  shall  we  not  live  (would 
that  I  may  err!)  to  be  the  witnesses  of,  and  the  helpers  in  the  destruction 
of  our  mother  tongue  ?  Our  new  literature  is  the  produce  of  a  iew 
enthusiasts,  who  exposing  themselves  to  the  hatred  of  enemies  and  the 
ingratitude  of  their  countrymen,  bave  devoted  themselves  to  the  resus- 
citation of  a  language  which  is  neither  living  nor  dead.  They  have  done 
much,  they  have  surpassed  the  centuries  gone  by,  and  they  will  have 
tbeir  reward,  when  the  thanklessness  of  the  present  age  shall  be  succeeded 
by  a  better  futurity." 

We  look  with  no  such  gloom  upon  the  literature  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  springing  up  anew  in  vigour  and  virtue,  and  its  preservation 
depends  not  upon  the  determination  or  decrees  of  others,  but  on 
the  patriotism  and  the  exertions  of  the  Bohemians  themselves. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  present  period,  the  influence  of  the  Ger- 
man school  is  very  distinctly  to  be  observed,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  trace  the  Bohemian  poets 
to  the  individual  models  whom  they  most  resemble.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  among  them,  who  has  not  published  translations 
from  Schiller,  Gothe,  Klopstock,  Herder,  or  some  other  of  the 
more  distinguished  bards  of  Germany;  and  as  in  these  latter,  the 
influence  of  English  poets  may  be  visibly  perceived,  (for  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  calculate  how  deeply,  and  how  widely,  because 
so  widely  and  deeply  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  has  penetrated  the 
whole  field  of  German  song,)  so  their  remote  influences  may  be 
seen  in  the  poetical  compositions  of  the  Bohemians. 

Of  the  political  situation  of  Bohemia  we  shall  take  no  further 
notice,  than   as  connected  with  its  literary  history.     Joseph  the 

*  Of  the  periodiciils^tlie  most  remarkable  is  Krok,  or  Wercgny  spis  wsenaueny 
pro  Wzdelanie  Nacodu  Uesko,  Slowaiisk6ho.  Its  editor  is  Dr.  Presl,  of  Prague,  and, 
we  believe,  six  or  seven  Numbers  bave  already  appeared.  Those  we  have  seen  are  full 
of  interesting  couinuniicatioiis  from  tiie  most  distinguished  Bohemian  writers.  We  do 
not  speak  of  the  German  periodicals  which  are  published  in  Bohemia,  of  which  the  best 
is  that  noticed  in  our  No.  II.  p.  G49. 
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Second  niicjht  have  been  a  popular  ruler,  for  he  checked  the  spirit 
of  fanaticism,  and  withheld  the  hand  of  |)ersecution;  and  esta- 
blished, or  sou<:;ht  to  establish,  if  not  full  liberty  of  conscience,  at 
hast  toleration  for  the  Protestant  creed.  l?nt  by  that  strange  and 
.silly  determination  to  root  out  the  language  of  the  country,  he 
seemed  to  make  a  personal  attack  on  every  Bohemian  who  spoke 
it;  he  wounded  the  national  pride  and  prejudice  in  their  most 
morbid  part;  he  re-created  feelings,  JJohemian  feelings,  which  as 
a  stranger,  and  the  inheritor  of  usurj)ed  dominion,  he  should, 
above  all  things,  have  refrained  fronj  arousing;  and  he  proposed 
to  himself  an  impracticable  object,  employing  for  its  accomplish- 
ment the  worst  and  weakest  means.  True  it  is,  that  like  other 
despots  he  found  ready  tlatterers  to  approve  his  projects,  and  will- 
ing instruments  to  give  them  effect.  Unfortunately  the  bane 
(which  he  did  not  foresee,  for  his  intentions  were  virtuous)  has 
been  left  behind,  but  unaccompanied  by  the  blessings  which  he 
contemplated.  The  German  normal  schools  which  he  established 
still  exist,  antl  the  door  to  all  civil  office  and  honour  is  peremptorily 
closed  to  the  Bohemian  wiio  only  speaks  the  language  of  his 
fathers.  For  five  millions  who  speak  the  Bohemian  tongue,  there 
is  no  one  superior  Bohemian  school.  In  the  villages  alone, 
where  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the  peasantry,  is  the  Bohemian 
made  the  vehicle  of  instruction.  Four  years  are  allowed  for  the 
education  of  a  child,  and  it  is  clear  a  great  part  of  that  time  must 
be  lost,  while  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  him  in  an  unintelligible 
idiom.  In  such  a  struggle  against  the  national  feeling,  the  govern- 
ment is  sure  to  be  worsted,  and  the  result  has  been,  as  we  have 
seen,  not  the  suppression  of  the  language  of  iJohemia,  but  the 
creation  of  an  intenser  afi'ection  towards  it.  The  Austrian  go- 
vernment has  made  a  similar  experiment  in  Hungary,  and  with 
similar  results.  The  iiowers  which  grow  on  the  Slavonian  and 
the  Magyar  branches,  have  been  freshened  and  brightened  by  the 
waters  of  afiiiction. 


Art.  VI. —  1.  VAngleierre  et  Do7i  Miifuel.     8vo.    Paris.   1827. 

2.  Du  Cnmplot  contre  le  prince  Dun  Miguel.     2  parties.     8vo. 

Paris.      1827. 

3.  Ex  amen  de  la  Constitution  de  Don  Pedro.     8vo.  Paris.   1827. 

4.  Legitimidade  de  Don  Pedro.     8vo.     Lisboa.      1827. 

5.  O  Comhate,  on  o  declaracao  das  Cortes  Combatida.      Lisboa. 

182.5. 
G.  Cartas  de  Padre  Jost  Agostinho  Macedo.  8vo.  Lisboa.   1827' 
7.  O  Portuguez.     4to.     Lisboa.     1827. 
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8.  Lettres  Hiatoriques  et  Politiques  sm'  Portugal,  par  le  Comte 

Joseph  Pecchio.     8vo.     Paris.      1827. 

9.  Corresporuhnice  de  Don  Pedro  \er  avec  son  Phe  Don  Jean  VI. 

8v().     Paris.     1827. 

10.  Diario  da  Camera  dos  Deputadus  da  nacuo  Portugueza  sepeo 

1827-     4to.     Lisboa. 

11.  Cortes  de  Lisboa  dos  annos  lG97  S)  l698.     Folio.     Lisboa. 

1824. 
Portugal  has,  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  attracted  more  of 
the  attention  of  Europe  than  from  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  or  its 
weight  in  the  balance  of  power,  it  would  seem  to  deserve.  It  has 
been  the  theatre  of  a  great  experiment,  and  had  nearly  become 
the  occasion  of  a  general  war.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  have  we  seen,  in  Portugal,  an  ancient  kingdom  giving 
a  dynasty  to  its  colonies,  and  then  receiving  laws  from  the  sovereign 
of  thesecolonies  ; — for  tire  first  time  have  we  seen  political  insti- 
tutions sent  from  the  western  hemisphere,  and  Europe  receiving, 
at  the  distance  of  six  thousand  miles,  the  reflection  of  the  civi- 
lization which  it  communicated; — for  the  first  time  have  we 
witnessed  regular  troops,  at  the  command  of  the  legitimate  go- 
vernment, brought  to  the  support  of  popular  rights  against  armed 
factions  figliting  for  their  chains,  under  the  pretext  of  defending 
the  prerogatives  of  the  throne; — and  for  the  first  time  has  the 
standard  of  England,  planted  in  a  foreign  land,  for  the  protection  of 
an  ally  against  foreign  aggression,  become,  by  a  happy  accident,  the 
defence  of  freedom  against  absolute  power.  If  the  interesting- 
experiment  now  in  progress  succeeds,  battles  for  conquest  or 
aggrandisement,  and  conventions  for  trade  or  fraud,  must  be 
regarded  as  vulgar  incidents,  compared  with  the  late  military  and 
diplomatic  campaign  in  Portugal,  where  a  new  legislature  has 
been  installed  amid  the  din  of  rebellion  and  the  distractions  of 
royal  ambition  ;  where  bigotry  has  tried  in  vain  to  shake  a  consti- 
tutional throne;  and  where  the  powers  and  prejudices  of  the 
fifteenth  century  have  been  at  once  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
light  and  knowledge  of  the  present  age. 

Of  these  striking  events,  or  of  the  prospects  which  they  open, 
we  have  as  yet  seen  no  good  or  even  tolerable  account.  Some 
information  respecting  them  may  be  gained  from  the  works  whose 
titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article.  We  have  inserted  the  names  of 
a  considerable  number  of  these  publications,  not  because  we  mean 
to  take  notice  of  each,  but  because,  put  together,  they  afford  a 
general  idea  of  the  kind  of  political  discussion  which  suits  the 
taste,  or  measures  the  talents  of  our  Portuguese  allies.  To 
examine  them  in  detail,  would  be  as  absurdly  superfluous  as  to 
discuss    the   particular   predictions   of  the   weather  in   Moore's 
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Almanack;  but,  taken  in  connection,  they  may,  like  the  labours 
of  tliat  ceiebratt'd  astrologer,  show  tin;  nature  of  the  climate. 

The  first  tiirie  (nanitly  T/ie  riot  against  Don  Miguel,  Kugland 
and  Don  Miguel,  and  (he  Exauiination  of  Don  Pedro's  Charter) 
l)roceed  from  a  coterie  of  Portuguese  refugees  in  Paris,  who, 
being  driven  from  Portugal  by  the  troops  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, try  to  keej)  up  the  standaril  of  revolt  in  a  foreign  capital, 
and  attempt  to  throw  back,  on  tlair  native  country,  the  incendiary 
torch  which  was  struck  from  their  hands  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  Plot  against  Don  Miguel,  which  the  author  will  not  now 
be  so  eager  to  maintain,  if  the  prince,  instead  of  punishing  the 
alleged  conspirators,  takes  them  for  his  ministers,  seems  to  be 
nothing  better  than  a  tissue  of  absurdities  and  falsehoods.  This 
plot,  it  would  ajipear,  consisted  in  a  project,  formed  by  four 
})ersons,  whose  initials  are  the  letter  P,  (which  are  afterwards 
found  to  mean  Palmella,  Pamplona,  Povoa,  and  Patricio,  the 
Patriarch,)  to  inspire  the  late  king  with  a  hatred  and  dread  of  his 
son,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  banishment  of  his  royal 
highness,  that  they  might  then,  in  security,  sell  his  majesty  and 
the  nation  to  freemasons,  anarchy,  and  England-  This  plan  was 
to  be  executed  under  the  protection  of  an  English  squadron,  and 
by  a  deception  practised  on  the  French  ambassador,  M.  lly\]c 
de  Neuville,  who  was  too  patriotic  a  diplomatist  to  favour,  know- 
ingly, a  conspiracy  for  converting  Portugal  into  an  English  colony. 
The  conspirators  completely  succeeded,  though  not  in  the  way 
which  they  first  expected;  for  they  ruined  the  country,  banished  the 
Infant,  and  killed  the  King.  The  original  mover  in  all  this  mischief 
— the  prime  contriver  of  the  conspiracy — was  the  British  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  who,  it  appears,  could  never  forgive  the  Infant 
for  heading,  in  1823,  the  revolt  at  Villa  Franca,  and  overturning 
the  democracy  of  the  Cortes.  The  manner  in  which  the  conspi- 
rators executed  their  design  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  profoundly 
sagacious,  if  not  unintelligibly  mysterious.  They  had  intended  to 
get  the  prince  banished,  without,  of  course,  having  committed  any 
crime  ;  and  yet  they  had  the  art  to  make  him  give  ajustiiiable  cause 
for  his  exile,  by  organizing  a  revolt  against  the  authority,  and  endan- 
gering the  life,  of  his  father.  The  prince,  by  endeavouring,  on 
his  part,  to  counteract  their  designs,  did  the  very  thing  which 
promoted  them.  As  Generalissimo  of  the  forces  he  called  out  the 
troops  of  the  garrison,  on  the  famous  30di  of  April,  18'24, — 
harangued  them  on  the  subjects  of  freemasons  and  revolutionists — 
surrounded  the  palace  of  his  father  with  guards,  nuiking  him  a 
prisoner  on  pretence  of  asserting  his  rights  against  unseen  enemies, 
threatened  the  lives  of  his  ministers,  usurped  all  the  powers  of  the 
state,  lilled  the  dungeons  with  the  best  citizens  of  the  land,  and 
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invited  liis  mother  from  lier  retreat,  to  make  her  Regent  on  his 
father's  deposition.  The  foreign  ambassadors,  Avith  the  Pope's 
nuncio  at  their  head,  having  proceeded  to  the  palace,  and  having 
at  first  been  refused  admission  to  the  king's  presence,  but  persist- 
ing in  their  demand  to  see  him,  disconcerted  the  conspiracy. 
On  their  admission  they  found  his  majesty  in  consternation  and 
tears  ;  and  but  for  their  timely  interference,  some  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Seraglio  might  have  been  acted  upon  a  Lisbon  stage.  The 
consequences  are  fresh  in  general  recollection.  The  old  king,  after 
remaining  for  some  days  without  power  to  act,  though  apparently 
released  from  personal  restraint,  found  means  to  escape  from  his 
jailors,  and  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English  man  of  war,  the 
Wiiidsor  Castle;  where  he  asserted  the  majesty  of  Portugal  under 
the  protection  of  British  guns,  stripped  his  son  of  the  power 
M'hich  he  had  abused,  and  sent  him  on  his  travels.  It  sufficiently 
indicates  the  character  and  principles  of  the  author  of  the  Complot 
co)itre  Don  Miguel,  to  state  that  he  expresses  regret  at  the  ad- 
mission of  the  ambassadors  into  the  palace  on  that  critical  occasion, 
and  justifies  the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness,  in  making  his 
father  a  prisoner,  as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  drama  of  Villa 
Franca,  where  the  part  which  he  had  acted  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  king,  and  the  applause  of  all  the  absolute 
governments  in  Europe.  "  If  the  disobedience  of  Villa  Franca," 
says  he,  "  was  at  last  approved  of  by  the  king,  who  acknowledged 
that  the  prince,  in  refusing  to  execute  his  orders,  had  saved  him 
from  a  revolutionary  faction,  why  was  a  new  logic  formed  to 
qualify,  as  the  crime  of  high  treason,  the  refusal  of  the  prince  to 
execute  the  orders  of  a  father  governed  by  the  same  faction  ? 
What  man,  having  saved  his  father  and  his  country  once,  and,  for 
that,  having  received  the  adoration  of  that  country,  but  has  a  right 
to  have  recourse  to  the  same  means  in  order  to  save  both  a  second 
time  ?"  Thus  these  sticklers  for  legitimacy  would  recommend  a 
timely  insurrection,  on  pretence  that  the  king  was  a  prisoner, 
under  the  power  of  a  faction,  on  every  occasion  in  which  he 
exercised  his  prerogative  in  opposition  to  their  views  of  court 
politics  ;  as  if  government  ought  to  pass  through  a  succession  of 
rebellions,  till  purified  into  the  requisite  degree  of  absolutism,  by 
the  oppression  of  the  monarch  as  well  as  the  great  body  of  his 
subjects.  Like  Sganarelle,  in  the  farce  of  Le  Mtdeciii  malgre  Lui, 
poor  King  John  was  to  be  compelled,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
and  by  the  threats  of  the  Apostolical  party,  to  consider  himself  a 
despot  whenever  it  suited  their  convenience,  or  gratified  their  ca- 
price. After  being  twice  defeated  in  his  attempts  to  deny  his 
new  capacity,  of  asserting  absolute  power  over  his  people,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  himself  to  the  hard  fate  of  remaining  all  his  life 
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a  kin<i;,  without  the  constitutional  limitations  which  he  wished  to 
establish  on  llio  exercise  of  his  power.  Feeling,  whetiier  the 
crown  was  on  his  head  or  not,  he  hail  often  been  obliged  to  ex- 
claim, like  his  prototype,  "  A/i !  je  suis  roi  nhsu/u  .sans  coittrcdit; 
je  favais  oiih/ie,  maisje  m^en  ressoiivicns  :'*  but  though  possessed 
of  no  courage  or  tirmness,  he  always  resisted  instigations  to  shed 
the  blood  of  his  subjects.  He  was  compelled  to  continue  all  his 
life  the  Sganarci/c,  but  refused  to  become  the  Sangrado,  of  des- 
potism. 

The  Plot  against  the  prince  continued,  we  are  told,  after  his 
exile.  It  was  a  part  of  it  to  calumniate  his  royal  highness  to  Jiis 
father  and  to  his  brother,  as  a  prince  who  threatened  the  rights  of 
both.  It  would  be  vain  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  motives 
which  I'lngland  could  have  had  m  suggesting,  or  encouraging 
such  chimerical  iniquity ;  but  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to 
forget  reasoning  in  wonder,  when  he  hears  that  England  supports 
the  revolutionists  both  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  in  order  to  dethrone 
the  families  of  Bourl:)on  and  Braganza,  and  to  encircle  the  head 
of  a  Jiritish  prince  with  the  united  crown  of  the  Peninsula.  In 
suj)port  of  this  charge,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  that  he  has  seen 
at  JJsbon  a  caricature  of  the  late  King  John,  with  the  arms  of 
Great  l>ritain  substituted  for  those  of  l^ortugal ;  from  which  he 
ought  to  iiave  inferred  rather  that  his  Faithful  Majesty  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  than  tliat  he  intended  to 
resign  his  own  in  favour  of  a  liritish  prince.  The  constitutional 
Charter,  which  is  asserted  to  be  of  English  manufacture,  com- 
posed, it  is  said,  part  of  the  means  by  which  England  and  Mr. 
Caiming  were  to  secure  the  vassalage  of  Portugal ;  but  the 
author,  in  his  eagerness  to  make  the  objects  of  his  dislike  both 
knaves  and  fools  at  the  same  time,  thus  invalidates  his  own  accu- 
sation. "  Has  Mr.  Canning  then,"  says  he,  "  the  presumption 
to  hope,  that  he  can  subject  to  his  principles  three  or  four  hun- 
dred national  representatives,  as  easily  as  the  prince  alone,  or 
does  he  believe  that  such  representatives  will  execute  a  foreign 
will,  like  the  enslaved  Portuguese  cabinet  since  the  time  of  Peter 
II.?"  Does  not  the  only  answer  which  can  be  returned  to  this 
plain  question  destroy,  in  the  mind  of  every  sensible  man,  all 
suspicion  that  England  would  promote  constitutional  liberty  to 
insure  her  influence  in  Portugal  at  the  expense  of  the  Portu- 
guese interests?  We  are  told,  in  Scripture,  that  Haman  raised 
a  gallows  on  which  he  was  himself  ultimately  hanged,  but  he  in- 
tended it  for  another.  The  English  government  would,  on  the 
principles  of  this  author,  have  knowingly  erected  a  body  of  in- 
stitutions for  the  sacrifice  of  its  own  interests.  It  would  be 
needless  farther  to  enumerate  the  absurd  statements,  or  incon- 
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sistent  arguments,  of  these  factious  men,  who  even  go  the  length 
of  classing  the  separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal  as  an  attack 
upon  the  rights  of  their  idol ;  while  it  is  plain  that  this  very  sepa- 
ration opened  the  only  path  for  him  to  ascend  the  throne  of  the 
latter,  which,  but  for  the  separation,  must  have  been  occupied  by 
his  elder  brother. 

Not  scrupling  at  any  calumny  which  can  gratify  their  malig- 
nity, they  declare  that  the  late  king  intended  the  Regency  for  his 
queen,  and  that  the  decree  by  which  his  daughter  was  left  in  pos- 
session of  power,  till  the  will  of  the  rightful  heir  of  the  throne 
should  be  known,  was  either  an  entire  forgery,  or  an  instrument 
to  which  the  royal  signature  had  been  affixed  without  a  knowledge 
of  its  contents.  The  first  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  ob- 
tain, it  is  said,  a  legislature,  with  two  chambers,  and  to  make  the 
crown  elective,  so  as  to  exclude  their  obnoxious  prince.  Having, 
by  the  alarms  of  the  king,  and  the  interference  of  the  Spanish 
govermnent,  failed  in  this  nefarious  design,  the  only  expedient 
which  remained  for  them  was,  to  get  rid  of  the  old  king  at  once, 
and  to  fabricate  a  document  by  which  they  might  prolong  their 
reign  under  the  nominal  Regency  of  an  inexperienced  girl. 

Nothing  can  afford  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  prevalence  of 
lax  morals  or  atrocious  practices  among  a  people,  than  their  in- 
clination to  invent,  or  their  disposition  to  believe,  the  perpetration 
of  great  crimes  on  the  slightest  motives.  The  party  that  has  put 
forth  these  pamphlets,  while  they  describe  the  king  as  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  faction  at  court,  insinuate  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  same  faction,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  to  remove  a  slight 
obstacle  to  their  plans,  they  treasonably  destroyed  the  instrument 
of  their  own  power.  The  old  queen,  who  is  represented  by  them 
as  a  model  of  magnanimity  and  virtue,  maintains  this  fact  as 
tirmly  as  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  her  conviction  of  its  truth  to  a  certain  ambassador  of  high 
character,  on  his  visit  of  condolence  after  her  husband's  funeral. 
She  even  went  so  far,  in  running,  with  a  khid  of  voluble  fury, 
over  all  her  persecutions  and  grievances,  as  to  accuse  the  English 
merchants  at  Lisbon  of  a  design  to  assassinate  her  favourite  son 
Don  Miguel ! 

The  author  of  the  Plot,  in  enumerating  the  conspiracies 
formed  against  his  hero,  accuses  the  English  government  of  pro- 
curing the  transmission  from  Rio  of  the  same  charter  which  the 
late  king  had  wished,  but  had  been  unable  to  promulgate  in  Lisbon 
— a  charter  which  set  all  the  demagogues  of  Europe  in  motion, 
and  gave  to  a  child  of  seven  years  old  a  revolutionary  dowry. 
The  same  jacobin  faction,  which  had  promoted  so  many  civil 
wars — which  had  overturned  so  many  thrones,  and  shed  so  much 
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hlooil,  saiutioncd,  wo  arc  told,  tlio  usmpation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  on  toiulitiou  that  he  would  attempt  to  revolutionize  the 
Peninsula ! 

In  (  riticisinj:;  Mr,  Canning's  speech  on  the  royal  message  for 
aiding  the  P()rtngui\st'  government,  our  author  hursts  out  into  the 
following  rhapsody,  with  which,  as  it  is  anmsing,  we  shall  leave 
him. 

"  Behold,"  he  exclaims,  "  the  impostor,  who,  after  having  robbed 
Portugal  of  her  most  important  ultra-marine  possessions — after  having 
seconded  or  protected  a  herd  of  criminals,  the  assassins  of  John  VI., 
and  still  unsatisfied  with  so  many  crimes,  had  fabricated  a  consti- 
tutional charter  to  incite  insurrection  and  civil  war,  has  the  audacity  to 
present  lumself  before  Parliament,  .ind  to  say  we  nnist  succour  our  ally! 
— and  who  is  this  ally  ? — a  band  of  robbers  and  murderers,  who  wrote 
to  the  British  government  in  1H21,  that  the  King  of  Portugal  should  lose 
bis  throne,  and  that  a  foreign  prince  should  be  called  to  fill  his  place — a 
revolutionary  facti(m,  which  made  use  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  ac- 
complish its  criminal  purposes,  as  the  revolutionaiy  cabal  of  London,  in 
I  6S7,  made  use  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  dethrone  his  father-in-law." 

If  anvthing  could  exceed  this  raving,  it  would  be  the  parallel 
which  the  author  draws  between  the  English  revolution  in  I6B8 
and  the  Portuguese  //o-revolntion  in  18'2(i — between  the  treacher- 
ous proceedings  of  IJuonaparte  towards  the  Spanish  royal  family 
at  Bayonne,  and  the  conduct  of  tlie  English  towards  the  House  of 
Braganza — between  the  hostile  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies 
in  1814,  and  the  friendly  occupation,  by  the  English,  of  the  two 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  1827. 

"  The  force  of  folly  could  no  further  go," 

The  pamphlet  entitled  IJAuglelerre  et  Don  Miguel,  is  charac- 
terized by  the  same  absurditv  as  the  last,  in  point  of  doctrine  and 
argument;  but  is  written  with  considerable  point  and  great  affec- 
tation of  style.  It  is  distinguished,  like  it,  for  its  striking  perver- 
sions of  fact.  The  author  raves  in  metaphor,  calumniates  in  well- 
poised  antithesis,  and  endeavours  to  excite  the  fury  of  his  party 
by  the  most  ridiculous  historical  errors.  Possessed  of  a  few 
generalities  and  abstractions,  which  he  employs  without  definite 
meaning,  he  imposes  upon  himsfdf,  or  at  least,  endeavours  to  im- 
pose upon  others.  T^niploying  at  pleasure,  and  without  limita- 
tion, the  terms  legitimacy  and  revolt,  royalty  and  revolution, 
religion  and  impiety,  he  sometimes  plays  the  one  against  the 
other,  like  men  on  a  chess-board,  (giving  check  to  a  king,  and 
destroying  a  bishop  at  will,)  or  throws  them,  like  pieces  of  glit- 
tering glass,  into  the  ka/eidoscope  of  his  fancy,  to  make  them  exhi- 
bit as  they  are  shaken,  a  great  variety  of  forms,  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing the  careless  observer,  without  having  any  relation  to  the  real 
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objects  of  life.  By  the  latter  operation,  the  revolt  of  the  30th  of 
April  is  converted  into  legitimate  interference  for  the  protection 
of  royalty,  the  Catholic  church  of  the  eleventh  century  is  the 
only  representative  of  religion,  and  toleration  becomes  an  equiva- 
lent term  for  atheistical  indifference.  England,  by  the  same 
means,  is  made  to  appear  the  embodied  daemon  of  unprincipled 
ambition  and  rapacious  avarice, — indifferent  on  great  occasions, 
to  order  or  anarchy,  but  generally  disposed  to  lower  the  sceptre 
of  kings  before  the  fasces  of  democracy,  while  the  Holy  Alliance 
hovers  over  the  world  like  the  figure  of  Saint  Anthony  in  the 
picture  of  Rubens,  to  protect  it  from  the  destruction  which  the 
genius  of  evil  has  provoked.  Mr.  Canning's  policy  is  attacked 
with  the  same  unsparing  violence,  and  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  aspersed  with  the  same  malignity.  The  toast  of  "  Civil 
and  Religious  Liberty  all  over  the  world,"  given  by  our  late  minis- 
ter, is  interpreted  into  neglect  of  God  and  contempt  for  kings ; 
and  this  nation,  distinguished  for  sound  religion,  is  described  as 
the  friend  of  irreligion  and  rebellion — as  supporting  a  Propa- 
ganda of  infidelity,  and  encouraging  systems  of  revolt.  The 
author,  after  assuring  his  readers  that  the  English  government 
speculates  equally  on  insurrection  and  legitimacy,  and  makes 
an  equal  traffic  of  independence  and  oppression,  produces  a  list 
of  our  encroachments  for  the  last  dozen  years; — in  which  we 
find,  to  our  surprise,  the  cession  of  Malta,  the  cession  of  Norway, 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  of  Brazil,  and 
of  Pegu;  the  occupation  of  Bhurtpore,  the  occupation  of  Por- 
tugal, the  emancipation  of  St.  Domingo,  the  insurrection  of  the 
Americas,  the  revolt  and  cortes  of  Spain  in  1820;  the  revolt  and 
constitution  of  Portugal,  in  the  same  year,  the  insurrections  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  and  the  Brazilian  charter  of  1826. 

This  pamphlet,  as  well  as  the  last,  is  distinguished  by  its  ful- 
some flattery  of  Prince  Miguel ;  on  the  supposition  that  he  is 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  their  faction,  or  to  be  the  executor  of 
its  testamentary  vengeance.  He  is  called  the  Conqueror  of  Re- 
bellion, the  Hercules,  who,  when  an  infant,  strangled  the  serpents 
of  discord,  and  who,  when  king,  is  to  destroy  the  Hydra  of  Revolu- 
tion. The  stability  of  thrones  is  represented  as  owing  to  his 
exertions — he  is  styled  the  pledge  of  peace,  the  guarantee  of  legi- 
timacy, and  the  type  of  all  rights ;  while  his  mother  is  eulogized 
for  giving  him  apostolic  counsels,  and  his  uncle,  Ferdinand,  for 
setting  him  a  noble  example.  At  the  same  time,  the  most  vigor- 
ous attempts  are  made  to  mislead  him  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
and  intentions  of  his  English  friends.  He  is  assured  that  they 
wish  to  treat  Portugal  like  Mysore,  and  the  family  of  Braganza 
like  that  of  Hyder  Ali ;  that,  afraid  of  losing  India,  they  covet  the 
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Spaiii^li  l*tirmsiil;i,  :iiul  lluit  in  submitting  to  receive  the  consti- 
tution of  his  brother,  or  remaining  regent  when  he  ought  to  be 
king,  he  is  execiUing  the  phuis  of  English  policy  for  the  ruin  of 
himself  and  his  family.  There  can  be  no  (lonl)t  that  the  prince 
has  h'arncil  on  his  continental  tra\els,  and  in  his  visit  to  England, 
to  appreciate  properly  the  character  and  views  of  those  pernicious 
batterers,  whose  counsels,  if  listened  to,  would  be  as  fatal  to  him 
as  the  poison  poured  into  the  ear  of  the  King  of  Denmark.* 

In  all  the  publications  of  tiiis  faction,  the  establishment  of 
freedom  at  our  glorious  Kevolution  is  lamented  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  English  people,  and  the  successful  encroachments  then 
made  on -absolute  power  are  ascribed  to  the  leniency  of  kings. 
Thus,  we  are  told,  that  had  Charles  II.  been  more  severe  at  the 
Restoration,  and  put  to  death  all  the  party  of  Protestants  who 
had  rebelled  against  his  father,  his  brother,  James  II.  would 
never  have  seen  the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  These 
men  forget  two  things  of  importance  in  giving  such  advice;  in  the 
tirst  place,  that  being  lately  defeated  in  a  rebellion,  they  sanction 
a  law  of  extermination  against  themselves;  and  secondly,  that  an 
indiscriminate  execution  of  the  weaker  party,  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  were  practicable  and  safe,  is  vengeance,  but  not  pu- 
nishment : 

"  Tot  siinul  infesti  juvencs  occumberc  letho 

Saepe  fames,  pelagique  furor,  subitaeque  ruinae 

Aut  coeli  terraequc  lues,  aiit  bellica  clades, 

NUNQUAM   PCEXA  FUIT." 

'^I^lie  publication  entitled  "  Contbale,^'  receives  that  name,  be- 
cause the  author  wishes  it  to  be  considered  as  descriptive  of  a 
battle  between  him  and  the  Cortes  of  1823.  This  doughty 
champion  shows  his  courage  while  he  secures  his  person,  by  en- 
tering the  lists  with  a  fallen  foe,  and  by  endeavouring  to  ridicule 
the  last  speech  and  d\iiig  words  of  iiis  antagonist.  lie  finds  the 
unfortunate  Cortes,  as  Palstaft*  found  the  body  of  Hotspur,  al- 
ready mangled  by  the  sword  of  a  prince,  and  giving  them  another 
thrust,  he  exclaims,  like  the  valiant  knight,  "  I  am  afraid  of  this 
gunpowder  parliament,  though  it  be  dead,  therefore  I  will  make 
sure  of  it,  and  swear  I  have  killed  it."  But  we  notice  the 
pamphlet,  not  for  the  combat,  which  is  a  sorry  affair,  and  a  mere 

*  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  assures  his  readers  tliat  Don  Miguel  will  not  return 
to  Portugal  through  England.  "  He  remembers  too  well,"  we  are  told, "  his  imprison- 
ment on  hoard  the  Windsor  Castle,  to  trust  again  to  the  English."  How  imprudent  it 
was  in  his  Royal  Highness  to  neglect  this  war-iing !  In  spite  of  his  shuddering  recollec- 
tion, however,  he  not  only  has  visitrd  Enpland,  but  l)as  been  in  the  very  Windsor  Castle 
vliich  gave  a  name  to  his  dungeon  in  the  layus.  In  tlie  next  pamphlet  from  this  so- 
ciety, we  shall  probably  find  that  tlie  Royal  Lodge,  at  which  he  was  so  hospitably  en- 
tertained, is  a  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  in  which  the  prince  was  compelled  to  be  initiated  ! 
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piece  of  dull  abuse  of  the  Protest  made  by  the  late  Cortes  on  the 
violent  dissolution  of  their  assembly, — but  for  a  discovery  which 
has  gained  the  author  considerable  credit  with  his  ultra  country- 
men, namely,  that  Freemasonry  is  the  same  as  Judaism,  and  that 
a  Freemason  is  a  Jew.  The  poor  Freemason  is  an  object  of  un- 
relenting persecution  in  every  part  of  the  Peninsula.  His  name 
is  synonymous  with  the  perpetrator  of  the  most  monstrous  aiwJ 
impossible  crimes,  the  professor  of  the  most  horrible  doctrines, 
the  plotter  of  the  darkest  conspiracies, — but  to  give  a  zest  to  this 
compound  of  jacobin,  anarchist,  and  atheist — to  "  wind  up  the 
chami"  of  horror,  it  was  necessary,  as  in  the  cauldron  of  Macbeth 's 
witches,  to  throw  in  the  "  liver  of  blaspheming  Jew."*  From  the 
long  persecution  to  which  that  people  had  been  subject  in  Por- 
tugal, and  from  their  supplying  fuel  to  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Office 
as  long  as  it  could  be  kindled,  the  Portuguese  entertain  a  kind  of 
horror  at  the  name  of  a  Jew,  and  use  it  as  the  superlative  for 
every  kind  of  wickedness.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  afford  a 
more  eff'ective  means  of  defaming  constitutional  principles  under 
the  name  of  Masonry,  than  to  prove  the  identity  of  these  horrible 
sects.  Probably  some  of  our  readers,  who  are  themselves  jSIasons, 
or  whose  friends  belong  to  the  craft,  may  be  amused  with  the 
following  passage,  which  proves  them  Jews,  though  they  may 
know  nothing  of  the  Talmud,  and  never  entered  a  synagogue  in 
their  lives. 

"  The  Jews,"  says  he,  "  call  all  other  nations  profane  who  arc  not  Jews, 
the  Masons  call  all  other  men  profane  who  are  not  Masons  :  the  Jews 
are  chiefly  supported  with  milk,  honey,  and  flour,  the  Masons  use,  in  their 
lodges,  a  mixture  of  flour,  honey,  and  milk.  White  was  used  among  the 
Jews  by  law,  among  the  JNIasons  the  same  colour  is  established  by  law. 
The  Jews  indulged  in  polygamy,  the  Masons  are  likewise  polygamists. 
The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  committing  debauchery  at  their  feasts, 
the  Masons  do  so  in  their  caverns.  The  Jews  had  established  equality 
among  themselves,  the  JNIasons  jiroclaini  equality  among  all  men.  The 
Jews  aspired  to  rebuild  the  temple,  the  Masons  proposed  to  construct  the 
temple.  It  was  lawful  for  the  Jews  to  plunder  the  profane,  the  Masons 
deem  it  lawful  to  extend  their  usurpations  hkewise  over  the  profane. 
The  Jews  held  nothing  divine  but  Jehovah,  the  Masons  hold  nothing  di- 
vine but  their  supreme  Architect,     The  Jews  had  a  great  veneration  for 

*  "  As  bad  as  a  Jew,"  "  As  wicked  as  a  Jew,"  "  He  treated  me  as  barbarously  as  a 
Jew,"  are  phrases  universally  iu  the  mouths  of  the  lower  orders.  The  Inquisition 
comraiUed  a  double  injustice  towards  this  unfortunate  race.  It  first  burnt  them  because 
they  were  Jews,  and  then  rendered  them  infamous  because  they  liad  been  burnt.  "A 
new  Christian"  was  treated  like  an  Infidel,  because  of  Jewish  extraction.  It  was  i^i  vain 
that  he  invoked  attention  to  the  quality  and  not  to  the  date  of  his  faith — his  blood  was 
a  crime — infidelity  flowed  in  his  veins.  By  the  laws  of  Lamcgo  it  was  declared  that 
the  descendants  of  Jews  and  Moors,  to  all  generationSt  should  be  debarred  from  the  ho- 
nours or  privileges  of  nobility  ! 
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the  cfXra,  or  ci[uilateial  triangle,  the  INIasons  venerate  the  same  triangle. 
Tlio  Jews,  in  relii^jion,  never  ujot  beyond  material  thinj^s,  the  Masons  are 
all  materialists.  'Jlie  .lews  blasphemed  Christ  and  the  saeramcnts,  the 
Masons  scoll  at  the  sacraments  and  Christ.  The  JNIasons  derive  their 
origin  from  their  grand-master,  Hiram,  and  consequently  from  the  Jews." 

After  this  parallel,  and  after  telling  us  that 

"  the  envious  and  constant  Enemy  of  human  happiness  could  alone  have 
advanced  Masonry  to  its  present  height ;  that  this  rebellious  and  turbu- 
lent spirit  could  alone  have  presided  at  its  labours  to  enable  them  to 
produce  the  monstrous  constitutional  system  which,  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  had  been  the  scourge  of  the  Christian  nations  of  Europcj" 

he  calls  upon  his  countrymen  to  exterminate  the  Freemasons,  as 
they  formerly  Hid  the  Jews,  and  declares  his  conviction  that  the 
Portuguese  are  especially  selected  by  Providence  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  great  work. 

"  I  am  led,"  says  he,  "  to  believe  that  my  enterprising  countiymen 
will  be  the  instruments  of  this  astounding  miracle,  not  oidy  because  in 
Portugal  the  religion  of  Christ  is  free  from  the  stains  which  Toleration 
HAS  CAST  upon  IT  IN  OTHER  Catholic  COUNTRIES,  but  bccausc  auiong 
no  other  Catholic  people  have  there  been  seen  such  wonders  as  have  been 
wrought  in  Portugal  against  them." 

In  conclusion  he  thus  addresses  the  party  of  the  Cortes,  whom 
the  mildness  of  the  late  king  refused  to  deliver  up  to  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre. 

"  Go,  monsters  of  hell,  go,  and  vomit  forth,  far  from  Portugal,  your 
violent  declamations  of  liberty  and  regeneration  !  Go,  ye  accursed,  and 
leave  the  Portuguese  to  enjoy  that  form  of  government  with  which  it 
pleased  God  to  inspire  them,  when,  on  the  plains  of  Ourique,  he  sent  down 
the  miraculous  banner,  under  which  they  have  concjuered  braver  and  more 
artful  enemies  than  you  !"* 

These  absurdities  would  be  of  little  consequence  were  they 
confined  to  a  writer  like  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned 
pamphlet;  but,  unhappily,  the  prejudices  which  he  endeavours 
to  strengthen  and  exasperate,  are  widely  spread  among  the  people 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  have  formed  the  cause  or  the  pretence  of 
counter-revolution  and  political  oppression.  The  persons  who 
surrounded  the  Infant,  Don  Miguel,  before  he  left  Portugal,  in- 
spired him  with  alarm  on  this  subject,  and   his  address  to  the 

•  In  llie  Ga:e«e  of  Lisbon  of  the  dale  of  August  21,  1823,  tliis  identity  of  Masonry 
and  Judaism,  was  more  developed  in  a  long  article  entitled, "  Miisonry  Unmasked." 
The  author  of  this  lucubration  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  "  that  Masonry  is  Ju- 
daism, masked  under  a  different  name — tlia^  all  Jews  are  Masons,  cr  Liberals  in  their 
nature,  andthut  all  IMasons  are  converted  info  Jews,  and  the  object  of  all  is  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  Jews."  According  to  tliis  » iseacre,  "  the  expedition  of  Buonaparte 
into  Egypt  was  a  Masonic  expedition,  to  get  possession  of  Jerusalem  for  the  capital  of 
the  Masonic  empire  ! !"     Can  mischievous  absurdity  go  further? 
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troops  in  1 824,  was  filled  with  professions  of  relieving  his  father 
from  the  fangs  of  the  abhorred  sect. 

"  In  May,  1823,"  says  he,  '•  I  saved  the  throne,  the  king,  the  royal 
family,  the  nation  and  religion ;  now  I  will  finish  the  great  work,  by 
exterminating  the  pestilent  sect  of  Freemasons,  who,  in  the  silence  of 
treason,  projected  the  destruction  of  the  government  and  reigning  House 
of  Braganza."* 

The  materials  for  chimerical  fears  and  excitements  must  be 
annihilated  by  the  adoption  of  good  institutions,  before  the  people 
learn  that  Masonry,  as  Masonry,  can  have  no  peculiar  doctrines  or 
vices,  either  civil,  religious,  or  political ;  that  it  is  a  system  of 
symbols,  ceremonies,  and  observances,  for  regulating  or  amusing 
an  Association,  the  members  of  which  may  take  any  colour,  and 
profess  any  opinions ;  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  pronounce 
as  dangerous  to  any  one  species  of  government,  an  institution 
■which  has  harmlessly  existed  in  all.  Among  the  Germans,  where 
mysticism  prevails,  it  may  have  been  the  refuge  of  alchymists, 
magnetizers,  exorcists,  ghost-raisers,  Rosicrucians,  or  political 
quacks.  Among  the  French,  under  the  old  regime,  it  was  deco- 
rated with  the  mummery  of  chivalric  orders,  and  may,  in  some 
cases,  have  been  perverted  to  the  purposes  of  infidelity  and  dis- 
affection. In  England  and  North  America,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  piotecting  secrecy  of  a  Lodge  is  not  required  for  the 
safe  expression  of  political  opinion,  it  has  been  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  charity,  or  a  zest  to  conviviality.  If  men  cannot  speak 
aloud  the  truths  which  strongly  impress  them,  they  must  whisper 
them : — if  they  cannot  publish  their  thoughts  by  the  press  they 
may  be  led  to  communicate  with  their  countrymen  by  the  feelers 
of  a  secret  society.  The  Jesuits  themselves,  in  the  time  of  per- 
secution, became  members  of  Masonic  associations;  and  no  apos- 
tolical can  accuse  these  fathers  of  following  the  law  of  Moses,  or 
adopting  the  creed  of  equality. 

A  publication,  similar  to  the  last,  called  the  "  Cartas,  or 
Letters  of  Father  Macedo"  (which  amount  to  twenty-two,)  ap- 
peared in  Lisbon  last  summer  and  autumn,  and,  attracting  great 
attention,  was  purchased  and  read  with  avidity.  The  writer  is  a 
turbulent  old  monk,  of  coarse  active  talents,  who  has  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  in  preaching  and  profligacy — in  poetry 
and  pamphleteering — in  fraud  and  faction.     Expelled  from  his 

*  Neither  the  prince  nor  any  of  the  parties  who  now  aspire  to  power  will  use  the 
same  language  regarding  Freemasonr}',  when  they  reflect  that  the  king,  Don  Pedro  IV-, 
is  grand-master  of  Brazilian  Masonry,  and  not  satisfied  with  being  at  the  head  of  this 
secret  association,  has,  himself,  established  another,  entitled  the  "  Apostolate,"  of  which 
he  is  King  or  Archon.  This  latter  institution  extends  its  ramifications  through  the  whole 
of  his  Brazilian  empire. 
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convent,  nearly  forty  years  aj^o,  for  aj)propi  iatino;  to  himself  the 
b(H)ks  of  his  eoniniunity,  (a  species  of  wholesale  plagiarism  which, 
ill  a  laynian,  wonUi  have  been  called  theft,)  he  lias  since  gained 
his  bread  chiefly  by  deliverin«»  sermons  for  the  b«niefit  of  the  Souls 
in  Purgatory;  avo\\ing,  as  lie  (hx's  in  one  of  ius  Letters,  that 
"  if  he  were  not  to  nse  his  tongue  in  the  pnlpit,  he  could  not  use 
his  teeth  at  home."  His  wiitings,  which  are  numerous,  have  not 
been  so  prolitable  as  his  sernu)ns,  because  the  number  of  readers 
in  Lisbon  is  not  so  great  as  the  number  of  listeners.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  poem  called  "  Meditation"  of  another  entitled 
"  Newton,"  and  of  an  epic  under  the  name  of  "  Gama"  or 
"  Orieutc"  which,  in  the  vanity  of  his  heart,  he  imagined  would 
have  superseded  the  reading  of  the  Lusiad.* 

^Vith  an  unbounded  coulidence  in  his  own  powers  and  a  con- 
tempt for  those  of  others;  with  considerable  learning,  and  a  rude 
species  of  eloquence,  he  might  have  always  been  the  idol  of  the 
mob,  had  his  public  course  been  more  consistent,  or  his  private 
character  less  exceptionable.  But,  while  he  paid  his  addresses 
with  equal  ardour  to  the  Muses  and  to  the  nuns,  it  was  known 
that  he  succeeded  oftener  with  the  latter;  and  from  his  numerous 
changes  of  party,  his  political  conduct  was  supposed  to  be  guided 
rather  by  corruption  than  conviction.  Controversy  and  opposi- 
tion is  the  element  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  talent,  like  a  paper 
kite,  seems  only  to  rise  when  dragged  against  the  wind.  In  the 
times  of  the  French  invasion  he  w  rote  w  ith  fury  in  favour  of  the 
English,  and  showed  the  same  violence  against  the  sect  called  the 

•  In  order  to  cliallenge  a  more  close  comparison,  FaUier  JMaccdo  lias  adopted  tin; 
same  stanza  as  Camoens,  and  divided  his  "  Gama,"  into  tlie  same  number  of  caiit^JS  as 
the  Lusiad.  In  the  preface  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  epic  he  has  exposed  and  suc- 
cessfully ridiculed  the  motley  Christian  and  Heathen  machinery  of  the  Lusiad,  and  has 
with  less  reason  found  fault  with  its  episodes.  His  epic  is,  therefore,  entirely  Christian 
in  its  machinery,  and  entirely  regular  in  its  narrative.  Unfortunately,  tiie  poetry  of  the 
Lusiad  is  left  out  as  well  as  its  machinery,  tiie  Father  forgeuiiig  that  the  heroic  deeds  of 
Portugal— its  crusade  of  four  centuries  against  the  Moors,  and  the  glories  of  naval  en- 
terprise recounted  in  the  Lusiad,  constitute  the  principal  charm  of  that  immortal  work. 
Debar  the  muse  of  Camoens  from  expatiating  in  the  wide  and  stirring  field  of  Portu- 
guese adventure,  and  the  expedition  of  Gama,  from  Lisbon  to  Calicut,  would  only  fur- 
nish a  subject  for  a  descriptive  ode,  or  an  article  in  the  Annals  of  Voyages. 

Tiie  poem  of  Macedo  sometiuxjs  displays  considerable  doscrijitive  talent.  The  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  the  devil  in  a  storm  to  a  burning  rock  thrown  up  from  the  bowels 
of  a  volcano,  is  uot  without  merit : — 

"  Qual  entre  o  denso  fumo  cnnovelado, 

Que  dasentranhas  horridas  voraita 

O  Vcsuvio,  um  penhasco  esbrazeado, 

Subindo  ao  ar,  do  ar  se  precipiia: 

Tal  o  Suberbo  Despota  indignado, 

Entre  nuvens,  e  fogo  o  corjio  agita, 

f  )ra  sobe,  ora  desce,  ora  alto  voa 

Co  a  voz,  que  chaiua  os  furacocs  atroa." 
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Sebastianists,  (because  some  person  insinuated  that  Buonaparte 
might  be  the  Messiah  of  the  sect,)  as  he  does  against  tlie  Free- 
masons of  the  present  day.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Cortes  he 
contended  for  the  cause  of  constitutional  government,  and  he 
now  tries  to  excite  abhorrence  against  his  former  opinions  and 
associates.  The  great  art  of  doing  mischief  which  he  shows  in 
those  twenty-two  Letters,  consists  in  praising  the  old  legislation 
of  Portugal  at  the  expense  of  the  new,  in  mixing  it  up  with  ac- 
counts of  its  heroic  times,  when  the  Portuguese  boasted  of  being 
the  first  and  the  bravest  people  on  earth,  in  confounding  the  last 
Cortes  with  the  present  Chambers,  and  insinuating  that  the  Char- 
ter, now  given  by  legitimate  authority,  is  the  same  as  that  which  was 
the  fruit  of  a  military  insurrection.  The  harmless  assemblages 
of  last  July,  collected  for  the  purposes  of  showing  their  attach- 
ment to  a  dismissed  minister,  are  magnified  into  revolutionary 
tumults,  organized  by  bands  of  conspirators,  for  overthrowing  the 
monarchy.  The  country  is  declared  to  be  in  danger  till  all  the 
Liberals  are  exterminated,  and  the  old  monk,  in  order  to  create 
a  belief  in  the  reality  of  his  own  phantoms,  declares  that  he  is 
about  to  leave  a  country  which  he  cannot  save,  and  from  all  re- 
sponsibility in  the  destruction  of  which  he  desires  to  be  released. 

"  I  now,"  says  he,  '*  make  an  eternal  pause  ;  this  is  the  last  labour 
which  I  shall  impose  upon  the  censorship.  I  henceforth  remain  dumb, 
and  buried  in  eternal  affliction,  and,  if  Jeremiah  wept  over  the  ruins  of 
Jerusalem,  I  shall  weep  over  the  ruins  of  the  morals,  of  the  honour,  of 
the  security  and  of  the  dignity  of  the  ancient  Portuguese  nation,  whose 
cause  I  have  not  been  able  to  retrieve,  notwithstanding  my  unceasing 
efforts. 

Of  the  "  Examen  de  la  Charte  de  Don  Pedro"  and  of  the 
**  Diario  of  the  Cortes,"  we  shall  have  occasion  to  take  some  no- 
tice afterwards. 

The  Lettres  Historiques  et  Politiques  sur  Portugal,  though 
written  in  a  different  style  from  the  pamphlets  above  mentioned, 
possess  little  interest  or  merit.  Those  of  them,  written  by 
Count  Pecchio  refer  to  the  time  of  the  former  Cortes,  and 
evince  a  total  absence  of  all  political  sagacity.  The  Count's 
contribution,  however,  though  superficial,  is  lively,  but  composes 
only  an  eighth  part  of  a  volume  which  is  neither  lively  nor  pro- 
found. The  remainder  of  the  Letters  are  said  to  have  been  written 
from  Lisbon  by  a  Portuguese  ex-magistrate  to  a  French  ex-mi- 
nister, taking  up  the  history  of  Portugal  from  the  epoch  at  which 
the  count  left  it,  June  1822,  and  continuing  it  till  the  middle  of 
May  last  vear.  \V  hy  the  two  sets  of  correspondence  were  chained 
together,  the  editor  best  knows.  That  part  of  it  which  belongs 
to  the  Italian  count  ascribes  the  misfortunes  of  Portugal,  as  it 
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>v:is  the  fashion  at  that  time,  to  the  doininccring  inriuence  of  the 
luiglish.  The  letters  of  the  ex-iiKigistrate,  on  the  contrary,  favour 
the  English  <iovernnient,  and  bestow  due  praises  on  its  l;ite  inter- 
ference. The  accounts  containeii  in  the  latter  part  of  the  publi- 
cation are  so  feeble,  and  liave  so  little  the  impress  of  the  moment, 
that  we  suspect  they  never  saw  Lisbon,  and  were  never  written 
in  Portuguese,  but  were  compiled  in  Paris  long  after  the  events 
happenetl,  to  which  they  refer,  from  .sources  of  information  easily 
accessible  to  every  one.  It  would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting 
to  detail  the  circumstances  which  sup|)ort  this  opinion.  Among 
ihem  are  mistakes  in  Portuguese  names  and  titles,  wiiich  a  Por- 
tuguese magistrate  never  could  have  made,  and  the  repetition  of 
mis-statements,  of  which  a  liberal  ex-magistrate  would  at  first 
have  seen  the  error.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  in  the  letter  dated 
October  J  8,  18*J(),  that  two  Spanish  officers,  of  the  names  of 
^lariscal  and  Blanco,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Abrantes,  the  phy- 
sician of  the  Princess  Regent,  had  formed  a  plan  of  co-operation 
with  tiie  marquis  of  Chaves,  to  provoke  an  aggression  from  Por- 
tugal on  Spain,  in  order  to  induce  the  English  to  withdraw  their 
protection  from  the  Portuguese  Ciiarter.  Nothing  could  be  a 
more  complete  or  more  useless  perversion  of  the  motives  of  a  pro- 
ject, the  folly  of  w  hich  was  exposure  enough  without  the  addition  of 
treachery.  Dr.  Abrantes  has  always  been  tiie  most  zealous  friend 
of  the  new  constitution,  though  his  intrigues  and  miscalculations 
may  have  exposed  it  to  danger.  The  expedition  in  question, 
than  which  nothing  more  ludicrous  appears  in  Don  Quixotte, 
was  certainly  arranged  by  tlie  parties  above  named  ;  but  it  was 
formed  to  revolutionize  Spain,  not  to  expose  Portugal.  The 
doctor  and  his  two  Spanish  friends,  sagaciously  conceived  that,  if 
Ferdinand  sent  back  an  army  of  Portuguese  ultra-refugees,  they 
might  reply  by  invading  Sj)ain  w  ith  an  army  of  Spanish  Liberals. 
They,  therefore,  entered  into  treaty  with  some  of  the  Gallego 
porters,  or  water-carriers,  of  Lisbon,  to  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
Spanish  insurrectionary  army,  and  sent  them  across  the  Tagus  in 
order  that  they  might  proceed  to  their  own  country.  This  ex- 
traordinary movement,  which  might  have  embarrassed  the  diplo- 
matic proceedings  then  going  forward,  and  endangered  the  peace 
of  Europe,  was  detected  and  resisted  by  the  minister  of  justice. 
The  correspondence  of  Don  Pedro  with  his  father,  preceded 
by  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  emperor,  is  an  authentic  publica- 
tion, and  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  from  its  enabling  us  to 
measure  the  capacity,  and  to  estimate  the  character  of  a  prince, 
who  has  already  played  so  brilliant  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  whose  fame  may  yet  be  destined  to  fill  a  wider  sphere. 
It  consists  of  thirty-two  letters  written  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
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months,  from  June,  1821,  to  August,  1822,  and  is  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  youthful  energy  and  impetuous  temper  of  the 
writer,  excited  by  the  agitating  scenes  which  he  describes.  They 
evince  extraordinary  ability,  decision,  and  experience,  in  a  youth 
of  twenty-one,  left  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  distracted  empire, 
and  struggling  with  revolt  at  home,  while  called  to  resist  the  ar- 
rogant claims  of  the  mother  country  in  endeavouring  to  maintain 
her  declining  authority  over  her  colonies.  The  Cortes,  whose 
power  was  then  at  its  height,  endeavoured  to  cast  odium  on  the 
prince  for  denouncing  their  usurpations,  by  ordering  several  of 
these  letters  to  be  published;  but  they  studiously  suppressed  those 
parts  of  them  in  which  his  royal  highness  evinced  the  constitu- 
tional principles,  which  have  since  been  embodied  in  the  Charter, 
and  given  freedom  to  both  empires. 

In  alluding  to  the  publications,  extremely  few  and  insignificant, 
which  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Por- 
tugal, we  must  not  omit  the  journal  called  O  Portngnez,  written 
with  great  moderation  on  the  constitutional  side,  and  displaying 
more  activity  and  knowledge  than  could  have  been  expected  under 
the  reign  of  a  strict  censorship,  and  amid  a  people  where  little 
encouragement  is  given  to  political  speculation.  It  was  almost 
the  only  liberal  publication  which  obtained  any  popularity  in 
Lisbon.  Being  written  chiefly  by  the  employes  in  the  govern- 
ment offices,  whose  places  would  have  been  endangered  by  vio- 
lence, and  who  were,  therefore,  guarded  in  their  expressions,  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  moderate  than  its  strictures  on  the 
conduct  of  men  in  power.  Its  suppression,  therefore,  last  au- 
tumn, by  the  imprisonment  of  all  its  writers,  is  one  of  those 
stretches  of  arbitrary  authority  which  exhibits  both  the  fruit  and 
the  evidence  of  the  non-execution  of  a  Charter  on  which  the  one 
party  had  the  simplicity  to  rely,  and  which  the  other  had  the  auda- 
city to  violate.  The  doubtful  and  provisional  state  of  liberty 
which  was  then  exhibited,  was  woise  than  even  despotism  itself. 
In  Turkey,  if  an  infidel  takes  a  fancy  to  wear  green  slippers,  he  is 
liable  to  the  bastinado  ;  but  he  knows  his  danger,  and  therefore 
avoids  the  colour  of  the  Prophet.  In  Portugal,  on  the  contrary, 
during  the  months  of  last  autumn,  no  colour  of  opinion  was  pro- 
hibited ;  but  public  writers,  relying  on  the  protection  of  the  Char- 
ter and  the  censorship,  had  their  property  confiscated,  and  their 
persons  imprisoned,  without  having  committed  a  known  trespass. 
Having  now  alluded  to  the  chief  publications  either  of  fact  or 
argument,  hostile  or  friendly  to  the  present  order  of  things,  and 
the  new  institutions  of  Portugal — affording,  it  must  be  allowed, 
little  information,  and  distinguished  by  little  talent,  we  shall  beg 
to  trespass  somewhat    longer  on  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
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while  we  make  a  few  observations  on  tlie  recent  history,  the  pre- 
sent position  and  the  futnie  prospects  of  that  kingdom  as  regards 
constitutional  liberty.  Tlic  vague  and  intemperate  declamations 
of  either  party  scarcely  furnish  a  basis  suthciently  secure  for  such 
remarks. 

On  the  death  of  John  VI.,  in  March,  1826,  Portugal  exhibited 
one  of  the  most  singular  political  spectacles  which  has  ever,  per- 
haps, been  presented  to  the  eye  of  a  statesman.  The  elements  of 
political  strife  and  iloinestic  discord  had  collected  round  the  death- 
bed of  the  monarch;  and  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  what  form 
of  order  would  arise  out  of  the  chaos.  His  ehlest  son  and  legiti- 
mate successor  was  in  another  hemisphere — not  on  a  temporary 
absence,  or  heading  an  expedition  for  national  glory  and  conquest, 
like  Don  Sebastian,  but  seatcil  permanently  in  the  largest  mem- 
ber of  the  monarchy,  which  had  been  dissevered  from  the  ancient 
inheritance  of  his  House,  by  a  recent  rebellion,  and  erected  into 
an  independent  empire  by  an  extorted  treaty.  He  had  thus,  in 
appearance,  renounced  his  connection  with  Europe,  and,  by  his 
acceptance  of  a  foreign  crown,  or  at  least  by  continuing  abroad  to 
wear  it,  must  have  been  cut  off  by  the  constitutions  of  Lamego 
(the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy)  from  the  government  of  the 
Portuguese  nation.  The  second  son  of  the  deceased  king,  who, 
if  his  elder  brother  had  unconditionally  abdicated  the  crown, 
would  have  become  entitled,  by  the  same  laws,  to  the  inheritance 
of  his  forefathers,  was  likewise  absent  from  home,  in  a  more  equi- 
vocal situation,  and  with  more  doubtful  pretensions.  He  liad 
headed  a  revolt  against  his  father's  authority  ;  and,  having  failed 
in  his  attempt,  had  been  punished  with  exile.  The  queen,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  the  legitimate  heir,  ought,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  to  have  obtained  the  Regency,  had  joined  in  the 
plot  against  her  husband,  ami  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  shared  her 
son's  fate,  by  being  banished  from  court.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  provide  for  the  immediate  conduct  of  the  government,  and 
to  wait  for  the  decision  of  an  absent  successor.  The  last  will  of 
the  king  devolved  the  former  on  his  eldest  daughter,  residing  in 
Portugal — a  feeble  inexperienced  princess — and  left  to  the  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  the  final  settlement  of  the  throne.  This  apparent 
uncertainty  in  the  government,  and  these  distractions  in  the  royal 
family,  were  complicated  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  fermen- 
tations of  the  public  mind,  and  the  relative  dispositions  of  the 
different  classes  and  bodies  of  the  nation.  The  army,  having 
changed  its  allegiance,  or  at  least  having  revolted  against  existing 
authorities,  thrice  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  had  lost  all 
fixed  notions  of  obedience,  and  was  ready  to  offer  its  sword  to 
any  party,  or  to  any  system,  which  might  tender  the  most  for  its 
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services.  The  liberal  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  privileged  classes 
had  respectively  brought  about  a  Revolution  and  a  counter-revo- 
lution, which  the  ready  submission  of  the  royalists  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  moderate  temper  of  the  king  in  the  last,  had  alone 
prevented  from  being  sanguinary;  and  unless  so  far  as  the  chief 
constitutionalists  had  retired  into  voluntary  exile,  from  an  appre- 
hension of  vengeance  or  arbitrary  imprisonment,  the  two  parties 
still  existed  in  presence  of  each  other,  unchanged  in  their  principles, 
and  unmitigated  in  their  hostility. 

The  Cortes,  during  their  short  season  of  power,  had,  without 
making  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  be  felt  by  any  one  class  of 
the  people,  unwisely,  though  probably  with  good  intentions, 
outraged  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  all.  In  a  country  where 
royalty  is  almost  w  orshipped,*  they  had  stripped  the  crow  n  of  its 
rights,  by  depriving  the  King  of  his  veto,  and  raising  the  chair  of 
the  President  above  his  throne.  They  had  not  only  invaded  his 
prerogatives  and  degraded  his  dignity,  but  had  engaged  in  an 
open  war  with  his  hen-  apparent,  and,  by  entering  on  a  ridiculous 
dispute  with  the  old  Queen  about  taking  an  oath  to  their  usurpa- 
tions, had  converted  a  factious  fanatic  into  a  kind  of  political 
martyr.  Among  a  people  where  the  nobility  are  so  proud  and 
powerful, — where  from  time  immemorial  they  have  looked  upon 
the  smiles  and  favours  of  the  court  as  their  property,  and  where  a 
great  portion  of  their  income  arises  from  commanderies  or  sine- 
cures which  the  King  bestow  s  upon  them  as  his  creados  or  domes- 
tics— these  hasty  innovators  provoked  and  alarmed  this  great  body 
by  depriving  them  of  their  consideration  in  the  state,  and  by 
threatening  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  their  revenues,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  appropriating  their  military  benefices  to  the 
public  service.  Finally,  m  a  country  where  the  church  is  so  rich 
and  all-pervading,  and  the  people  so  ignorant  and  superstitious, — 
where  there   exist   neaily  six  hundred  monasteries  and  several 


*  The  Portuguese  have  at  all  tiroes  been  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  their 
Prince,  or  their  excessive  lo^-altv.  Indeed  lojaltj'  with  them  vfas  a  species  of  religion, 
sometimes  stronger  than  religion  itself.  On  the  occurrence  of  some  disturbances  in  Lis- 
bon during  the  minoritj^  of  Alfonzo  V.  a  monk  preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  accused 
liis  audience  ef  want  of  loyalty.  Upon  which  they  tore  him  from  the  pulpit,  and  even 
set  fire  to  his  convent.  This  feeling  often  as  much  as  patriotism  contributed  to  their 
success  ill  war.  Upon  some  one  expressing  his  wonder  to  the  King  of  Castile,  that  so 
small  a  number  of  Portuguese  should  have  gained  the  battle  of  Aljubarrota  over  such  a 
formidable  army  of  Spaniards — the  King  replied,  "  How  could  a  father  be  conquered 
who  fights  at  the  head  of  10,000  sons  ?"  Camoens  has  often  occasion  to  celebrate  this 
quality,  which  he  always  does  with  tlie  energy  of  a  poet  who  felt  it. 
"  Grandamente  por  certo  estio  presados, 

Pois  que  nenhum  trabalho  grande  as  tira 

De  aquella  Portugueza  alta  excellencia 

De  lealdade  firrac,  e  obediencia," 
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thousand  parish-livings,  garrisoned  or  defended  by  more  than 
twontv  thousand  reguhu"  or  secuhir  clergy, — where  the  confessor 
can  tind  so  easy  a  way  to  the  conscience  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
where  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  small  earthenware  image  in  a 
rabbit-hole  has  lately  been  sufficient  to  excite  the  population  of  a 
great  capital,  and  to  give  currency  to  the  belief  in  innumerable 
miracles,* — these  inconsiderate  reformers  announced  annumediate 
intention  of  abolishing  monkery,  or  at  least  of  confiscating  monkish 
property.  Add  to  the  above  causes  of  alarm  and  hostility,  the 
laudable  though  precipitate  project  of  sujipressing  monopolies, 
(particularly  that  of  the  great  Wine  Company  of  Oporto,)  and  of 
altering  the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  country,  without  pro- 
viding for  those  who  might  sufler  by  the  change,  and  we  siiall 
have  a  mine  of  discontents,  which  required  only  a  train  and  a 
match  to  blow  their  incomplete  fabric  into  atoms.  Accordingly, 
on  the  passing  of  the  IJidassoa  by  the  French  troops,  the  fate  of 
the  Lisbon  constitution,  like  that  of  its  Spanish  parent,  was 
sealed.  The  troops,  by  which  it  was  at  first  established,  turned 
against  it  under  the  command  of  the  young  Prince  Miguel;  and 
we  soon  saw  the  wrecks  of  the  explosion  on  our  shores.  At  the 
same  time  the  King,  (who,  if  he  was  a  captive,  was  at  least  a  well- 
treated  one,)  not  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  his  restored  power 
to  resist  the  reasonable  claims  of  his  subjects,  voluntarily  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  giving  free  institutions  to  his  people,  and 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  even  after  he  had  seen  nobles  and 


•  The  instance  of  superstitious  credulity'  to  which  we  refer,  occurred  during  the  time 
of  the  Cortes,  in  the  summer  of  182ii,  and  will  probably  not  find  a  parallel  at  the  present 
day  in  any  quarter  of  Europe.  Some  boys  having,  in  pursuit  of  a  rabbit,  entered  a 
cave  in  the  neichbourhood  of  Beleni,  discovered  a  miraculous  Image  of  the  Virgin,  be- 
fore which  their  dog  and  the  said  rabbit  had  begun  to  kneel  in  solemn  devotion.  The 
report  of  the  discovery  soon  spread.  Votive  offerings  were  piesentcd  to  the  Image 
from  nobles  and  courtiers,  and  even  from  the  Queen  herself.  All  Lisbon  crowded  to 
the  spot,  which  appeared  like  the  scene  of  a  continued  fair  for  some  weeks.  The  Image 
was  at  la>.t  ciirried  in  sulemn  procession  to  the  Cathedral,  amid  the  greatest  pomp  and 
splendor.  Innumerable  miracles  were  wrought  by  it,  and  waggon-loads  of  ex-votos  attest 
tiieir  realit\'.  The  new  Virgin  soon  began  to  assume  a  political  character.  Ascertain- 
ing her  real  importance  in  the  state,  she  overturned  the  Cortes  in  1823,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  the  court  and  royal  family  for  her  providential  interference.  She  has  for 
some  time  ceased  from  meddling  with  state  affairs;  but  that  she  has  not  entirely  aban- 
doned a  field  in  which  she  had  obtained  such  distinction,  is  apparent  from  the  charac- 
ter of  an  ei-voto  picture  hung  up  near  her  shrine  within  these  few  weeks,  representing 
Don  Miguel  conducted  to  hh  throne  by  an  angel,  amid  a  multitude  of  the  faithful,  sup- 
ported by  two  of  the  rebellious  reinmenls  (the  11th  and  17th)  wliicli  deserted  under 
Chaves.  I>cst  the  meaning  of  the  picture  should  be  mistaken,  the  following  inscription 
appears  below  the  figures  :  "  For  the  glory  of  religion,  the  salvation  of  the  country', 
the  union  and  happiness  of  the  Portuguese,  t'e  Angel  of  the  Lord,  by  the  instrumen- 
Ulity  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  conducts  to  the  (eat  of  the  throne,  and  to  the 
arms  of  his  Empress-mother,  the  Infant  Don  Miguel,  who  holds  the  palm  <f  victory  over 
hit  enemies,"  that  is,  the  friends  of  the  Charter. 
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monks  dragging  his  carriage  in  the  hour  of  triumph  to  sing  Te 
Deums  on  the  re-establishment  of  despotism. 

"  Non  insultare  jacenti 

Malebat,  mitis  precibus,  pietatis  abundans, 
Post  acies  odiis  idem  qui  terminus  armis." 
To  carry  his  purpose  into  effect,  one  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  the  provisions  of  a  new  charter,  and  another  to 
give  its  opinion  on  what  laws  adopted  by  the  late  Cortes  it  might 
be  advisable  to  preserve.  This  object,  however,  was  defeated  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  troops 
on  the  30th  April,  1824.  Still  his  Majesty,  true  to  his  pub- 
lished engagements,  and  not  reckoning,  like  his  brother  of  Spain, 
perjuries  and  broken  promises  among  the  ways  and  means  of  his 
government,  issued  a  decree  soon  afterwards  for  convoking  the 
ancient  Cortes,  as  a  measure  less  alarming  to  the  foes  of  innova- 
tion; while  it  presented  a  chance  of  leading  to  a  better  system. 
Nay,  so  decided  was  the  late  King  on  the  subject  of  becoming  a 
constitutional  monarch,  that  out  of  three  papers  carefully  con- 
cealed from  his  ministers,  and  found  locked  up  in  one  of  his  pri- 
vate desks  after  his  death,  was  a  project  of  constitution  written 
by  his  own  hand,  and  a  speculation  on  the  probability  of  a  Bra- 
ganza  prince  obtaining  a  constitutional  throne  in  Spain,  if  the 
Bourbons  continued  obstinately  to  resist  the  light  of  the  age  and 
the  claims  of  freedom.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  packet  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  a  vacant  throne  was  despatched  from  the  Tagus  to  Rio 
Janeiro.  The  middle  classes  of  society,  the  majority  of  the 
merchants,  traders  and  shopkeepers  of  the  two  capitals  and  chief 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  whose  opinion  was  of  any  value,  desired 
the  establishment  of  some  guarantee  for  their  rights,  and  some  in- 
strument of  national  improvement.  The  upper  classes  and 
landed  proprietors,  though  hostile  to  the  last  Cortes,  were  not 
unfavourable  to  some  less  violent  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  clergy,  the  possessors  of  exclusive  privileges,  the  judges,  and 
generally  the  employes  of  government,  deprecated  all  innovation. 
The  royal  family  was  divided  in  principles  and  attachments;  Don 
Pedro  being  a  Liberal,  and  his  brother  being  placed  by  circum- 
stances at  the  head  of  the  opposite  party.  The  intrigues  of  Spain 
operating  through  the  court  itself,  were  ready  to  exasperate  every 
other  cause  of  internal  division;  while  the  army,  so  often  seduced 

*  The  other  two  papers  were  a  representation  of  Sir  W.  A'Court  against  the  Ministry 
of  Pamplona,  which  turned  out  the  French  party  in  the  cabinet,  and  another  from  M. 
Hyde  de  Neuville,  in  support  of  a  French  alliance  as  preferable  to  English  ascendancy. 
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to  mutiny  and  iKsrrtion,  had  lost  all  sense  of  tidelity,  and  was 
|Mi  p;iu'd  to  Join  ti^tlicr  party  by  whom  its  caprices  would  be  most 
gratified,  or  its  suiliaucs  best  paid.  h\  short  everything  seemed 
in  such  a  provisional  and  uncertain  state,  that  the  proclamation  of 
Don  Pedro's  accession  was  for  some  days  tlelayed,  and  the  exiles 
of  the  Cortes  liid  not  vcntiue  to  make  a  single  arrangement  for 
their  return.  The  people  mc'anwiiile,  easily  governed,  either  from 
virtue  or  debasement,  remained  trancjuii.  A  great  and  important 
step  was  soon  called  for,  and  taken:  the  government  began  to  be 
administered  in  the  name  of  Don  Pedro  IV.  The  Infant  Don 
Miguel  avowed  himself,  in  a  letter  from  Vienna,  his  brother's  sub- 
ject, and  all  the  powers  of  luirope  acknowledged  his  title.  Not 
a  nuirmur  was  then  heard  against  his  right  of  succession;  no 
attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  by  the  laws  of  Lamego,  Don 
JV'dro  could  not  reign,  because  he  iiad  become  a  foreign  prince. 
No  emigration  took  place  into  Spain  by  the  professed  adherents 
of  a  rival;  and  no  standard  was  erected  on  the  frontier  against  the 
-Brazilian  usurper.  It  was  only  when  the  Charter  arrived  that 
flaws  in  the  l^nperor's  title  were  discovered;  for  four  months 
previously  he  had  been  the  legitimate,  acknowledged,  undisputed 
sovereign  of  Portugal. 

\\  hen  the  Emperor  received  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  his 
decision  was  as  quickly  taken  as  if  that  event  had  formed  part  of 
a  preconcerted  arrangement.  He  immediately  declared  his  pur- 
pose to  remain  in  Brazil ;  and  as,  by  the  treaty  of  separation,  he 
could  not  retain  both  crowns,  he  resolved  to  abdicate  that  of  Por- 
tugal in  favour  of  his  daughter;  and  to  secure  the  stability  of 
his  daughter's  throne,  as  well  as  to  console  Portugal  for  the  loss 
of  Brazil,  he  made  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  Charter  one  of 
the  conditions  of  his  abdication.  On  the  124th  April,  1S2(J,  tiie 
l^acket  arrived; — on  the  20th.  he  confirmed  the  existing  regency 
till  farther  arrangements; — on  the  C7th,  he  granted  an  anniesty  to 
the  constitutionalists; — on  the  'jyth,  he  promulgated  the  Char- 
ter;— on  the  30th,  he  nominated  the  peers  of  Portugal,  and  on 
the  2d  of  May,  he  pronounced,  in  a  solemn  maimer,  before  the 
legislative  assembly  of  his  empire,  his  conditional  abdication. 

Intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  another  continent  could  not 
have  produced  a  greater  sensation  at  Lisbon  than  the  arrival  of 
these  decrees.  Having  reached  Europe  by  three  different  vessels, 
their  purport  could  not  long  be  concealed.  The  ministers  and 
the  regency  at  Lisbon  were  unprepared  for  a  Charter;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  convicted  of  assaulting  the  life  of  infant  Liberty,  might 
at  least  have  been  indicted  (in  Old  Bailey  phrase)  for  atte/nptiiig 
to  conceal  the  birth.  The  Regent  was  uncertain  what  part  to  take. 
Alarm  spread  among  the  partizans  of  abuses;  and  the  friends  of 
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constitutional  order  burst  forth  into  enthusiastic  rejoicing,  similar 
to  that  described  by  Canioens  on  the  accession  of  John  1. 

Vac  correndo,  e  gritando  a  boca  aberta, 
Viva  o  famoso  Rei  que  nos  liberta ! 

In  the  amnesty,  the  former  saw  the  return  of  the  Cortes  refu- 
gees, and  in  the  Charter  the  renewal  of  the  Cortes  democracy. 
The  ministers  kept  silence  as  long  as  they  could,  and  even  re- 
pressed, as  seditious,  those  testimonies  of  loyal  gratitude  towards 
the  Emperor,  which  were  displayed  at  the  theatres  and  other  pub- 
lic places.  To  mislead  the  people,  and  to  seduce  the  army,  they 
announced  the  Emperor's  abdication  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel, 
without  saying  a  word  of  the  young  Queen  or  the  Charter.  The 
apostolical  faction  at  Lisbon  bestiired  themselves  with  vigour 
against  the  new  arrangements,  having  discovered,  for  the  first  time, 
that  Don  Pedro's  title  was  now  invalid,  and  that  Miguel  was  their 
lawful  king.  The  Grand  Prior  of  the  order  of  Christ  (of  a  noble 
family,  and  possessed  of  great  power)  was  apprehended  distributing 
seditious  proclamations.  The  Marquis  of  Chaves  and  the  Silveira 
family  abandoned  the  gaming-table,  and  repaired  to  the  mountains. 
Spain  took  the  alarm,  denouncing  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Portugal  as  revolutionary,  and  inviting  the  troops  on  the  frontier 
to  mutiny.  The  first  vibration  of  civil  war  began  at  the  extreme 
line  of  the  monarchy.  Tumultuary  movements,  excited  and  di- 
rected by  priests  and  monks,  took  place  on  the  borders  of  Spain. 
Several  detachments  of  troops  deserted  to  that  country,  and  were 
received  with  honours.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Spanish  fron- 
tier from  Andalusia  to  Gallicia — from  the  Guadiana  tothe  Minho 
— was  in  a  blaze  of  faction  and  insurrection.  Treason  was  cheap, 
and  rebellion  inviting,  when  the  insurgent,  after  being  defeated 
in  his  attempts  against  the  public  peace,  could  retreat  to  a  secure 
asylum,  and  be  welcomed  with  encouraging  shouts.  The  eccle- 
siastic, who  hated  a  new  constitution  as  much  as  the  Inquisition  a 
Neiv  Christian,  elevated  his  crucifix  on  the  point  of  a  spear,  and 
called  the  peasantry  to  arms,  without  fear  or  alarm,  when,  on  the 
approach  of  the  faithful  troops  of  government,  he  could  throw  off 
his  cassock,  and  fiee  to  a  Spanish  convent.  It  signified  nothing 
to  his  deluded  followers  what  kind  of  a  Charter  their  fanatic 
leader  opposed. 

The  events  which  followed  are  fresh  in  general  recollection, 
and  therefore  we  shall  not  recapitulate  them.  On  the  one  hand 
the  new  institutions  were  proclaimed — the  ministry  was  changed 
— the  elections  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  ordered — the 
meeting  of  the  Chambers  was  arranged,  and  a  correspondence  for 
the  recognition  of  the  new  government  by  Spain,  and  of  the  Char- 
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tcr  liy  Doll  Mipiiol,  was  zo;vl()iiyly  piirsiud.  On  the  other,  the 
n  hils  stiiMij^thiMU'cl  thoir  party — funds  \\(M0  tollcctotl  tor  sup- 
poitnig  thtir  raiisc — whole  regiments  joineil  their  stanchnd — 
Juntas  of  a  rebel  government  were  formed,  ami  a  body  of  several 
ihonsand  jnen.  reeeived  in  Spain  as  deserters — diseiplined  in 
Spain — provided  with  arms  in  Spain — and  cnconraged  by  the 
Spanish  government,  twice  entered,  in  hostile  array,  the  Portu- 
gnese  territory. 

Such  are  the  facts  and  circnmstances  which  attended  or  followed 
the  communication  of  the  Charter  by  Don  Pedro.  \\  hat  then 
were  the  objections  to  this  obnoxious  instrument  brought  forward 
by  those  who  condesceml  to  reason,  and  enforced  by  those  who 
act  without  reasoning?  They  must  apply  either  to  die  source 
w  hence  it  sprung — to  the  violent  or  revolutionary  character  of  its 
|)rovisions — or  tliirdly,  to  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the  people  on 
whom  it  was  imposed. 

I.  It  must  be  instantly  conceded,  that  the  })resent  order  of 
things  in  Portugal  has  not  sprung  from  a  source  similar  to  that  of 
the  late  Cortes.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a 
conspiracy,  or  the  work  of  a  secret  society — that  it  was  promul- 
g-ated  through  the  trumpet  of  revolutionary  troops,  or  imposed  by 
the  violence  of  a  seditious  mob.  It  pretends  to  an  origin  which 
the  Holy  Alliance  itself  allows  to  be  pure.  "  Itdescends  (to  use 
a  Prcncli  phrase)  from  the  height  of  the  throne,"  and  is  stamped 
with  the  authority  of  those  "  whom  (in  the  language  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Lay  bach)  God  has  entrusted  with  power."  It  begins, — 
"  I,  Pedro,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Portugal,  decree  as 
follows."  "  But,  stop  (cries  the  author  of  the  Examen  de  la  Consti- 
tution de  Don  Pedro,  backed  b'y  a  large  party  in  the  Peninsula,) 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  not  King  of  Portugal;  he  is  an  usurper 
of  the  rights  of  his  younger  brother,  and  consequently  is  not  en- 
tilled  to  alter  a  shoulder-knot  in  Portugal,  far  less  to  change  the 
system  of  the  monarchy."  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  party 
appeal  to  the  Constitutions  of  Lamego  for  settling  the  succession, 
as  amended  and  extended  by  the  Cortes  of  U)41,  after  the  revolu- 
tion which  gave  the  throne  to  the  family  of  Braganza.  Qy  these 
fundamental  laws,  the  clauses  of  which  we  insert  in  a  note  below, 
two  points  were  irrevocably  settled;*   first,  that  the   Portuguese 


•  Tl>e  following  are  the  enactments  of  that  part  of  the  Constitutions  of  Lamego  which 
relate  to  the  succession.  It  will  be  borne  in  piiiid  that  the  Cortes,  whose  acts  have  thus 
become  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy,  met  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, under  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  Alfonzo  Henrique,  to  confirm  the  royal  title  which 
they  bestowed  on  him,  by  acclamation,  on  the  plain  of  Ouriijue,  and  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence of  Spain,  of  which  Portugal  had  been  a  fief.  Tlie  assembly  consisted  of  the 
nobles, the  higher  clergy,  and  representatives  of  the  people.  As  the  substance  of  the  enact- 
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crown  shall  never  encircle  the  head  of  a  foreign  prince ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  if  the  King  of  Portugal  is  called  to  the  succession  of 
a  foreign  empire,  his  eldest  son  shall  succeed  him  in  that  foreign 
inheritance,  and  the  second  shall  occupy  the  throne  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominions.  The  question  then  comes  to  be,  first,  is  Don 
Pedro  a  foreigner  in  the  sense  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
Lamego,  which  established  the  independence  of  Portugal  ? 
and  secondly,  was  his  father  King  John  VI.  called  to  the  in- 
heritance of  two  crowns,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  begin  tiie 
distribution  of  his  dominions  among  his  children  as  enacted  by 
the  Cortes  of  Lisbon  at  the  restoration  1  Was  Don  Pedro  not 
born  in  Portugal,  and  did  he  not  remain  in  it  till  eight  or  nine 


ments,  so  far  as  tlie^'  relate  to  the  present  question,  is  given  in  the  text,  we  make  no 
apology  for  quoting  here  the  rude  Latin  of  the  original  : — 

"  Vivatdoniinus  Rex  Alfonsus,  ct  habeat  Regnuni.  Si  habnerit  filios  varones,  vivant, 
et  liabeant  Regnum,  ita  ut  non  sit  necesse  facere  de  novo  Regcs.  Ibunt  de  isto  niodo. 
pater,  si  Labuerit  Regnum,  cum  fuerit  niortuus,  filius  habeat,  postea  nepos,  postea  filius 
iiepotis,  et  postea  filij  filiorum  in  sk;cuI;i  sjeculorum  per  semper. 

"  Si  fuerit  raortuus  primus  filius,  vivente  Rege  patre,  sccundus  eritRex,  si  secundus, 
tertius,  si  tertius,  quartus,  et  deinde  omnes  per  istuin  moduni. 

"  Si  nioi-tuus  fuerit  Rex  sine  fiiijs,  si  iiabeat  fratrem,  sit  Rex  in  vita  ejus  :  ct  cum 
fuerit  niortuus,  non  erit  Rex  filius  ejus,  si  non  feceriiit  eum  ejjiscopi,  et  procurantcs, 
et  nobiies  curia;  Regis  ;  si  fecerint  Regeni,  erit  Rex,  si  non  fecerint,  non  erit  Res. 

"  Dixit  postea  Laurentius  Venegas,  procurator  domini  Regis  ad  procurantcs.  Dicit 
Rex  :  Si  vultis  quod  intrent  filiae  ejus  de  ha;reditatibus  regnandi,  et  si  vultis  facere  leges 
de  illis  ?  Et  posteaquiim  altercaverunt  per  multas  horas,  dixerunt:  Etiam  filiae  domiiii 
Regis  sunt  de  lumbis  ejus,  ctvoluraus  eas  intrare  in  Regno,  etquod  fi ant  leges  super 
istud.     Etepiscopi  et  nobiles  fecerunt  leges,  de  isto  modo. 

"  Si  Rex  Portugalliag  non  habuerit  nuisculum,  et  habuerit  filiam,  ista  erit  Rcgina, 
postquam  Rex  fuerit  niortuus  dc  isto  niodo  :  'Non  accipiet  viriim  nisi  de  Portugal,  nobi- 
leni,  et  talis  non  vocabitur  Rex,  nisi  postqyam  habuerit  de  Regina  filium  varonem,  et 
quando  fuerit  in  congregatione  niaritus  Reginas,  ibit  in  manu  nianca,  et  uiaritus  non 
ponet  in  capite  coronam  Regni. 

"  Sitista  lex  in  seni|)iternuni,  quod  prima  filia  Regis  accipiat  maritum  de  Porlugalle, 
tit  non  veniat  Regnum  ad  estraneos.et si  casuverit cum  Principe  estraneo,  non  sit  Regina; 
quia  nunquam  voluraus  nostrum  Regnum  ire  for  de  Porlugalcnsilms,  qui  nos,  sua  for- 
titudine,  Reges  fecerunt,  sine  adjutorio  alieno,  jier  suam  fortitudiuem,  ct  cum  sanguine 
suo. 

"  Istffi  sunt  leges  de  hsereditate  Regni  noslri ;  et  legit  eas  Albertus  Canceilarius  do- 
mini Regis  ad  omnes,  et  dixerunt :  Bonse  sunt,  justse  sunt,  volunius  eas  per  nos,  et  per 
semen  nostrum  post  nos." 

After  the  restoration  of  independence,  in  1641,  the  Cortes  assembled,  and  apprehen- 
sive that  their  liberties  might  again  be  endangered  b^'  a  breach  of  the  above  fundamen- 
tal  law,  as  under  the  three  Philips,  they  renewed  and  confirmed  it  with  some  additions. 
The  chamber  or  branch  of  the  noltlesse  requested  King  John  IV.  to  enact,  "  that  the  suc- 
cession of  Portugal  should  never  fall  upon,  or  belong  to,  a  foreign  prince,  nor  to  his 
children,  although  the  next  of  kin  to  the  last  king  in  possession  ;  and  that,  in  case  the 
king  of  this  kingdom  be  called  to  the  succession  ofanothcr  crown,  or  of  a  greater  empire, 
he  shall  always  be  obliged  to  reside  in  Portugal  ;  and  if  he  lias  two,  or  several  small 
children,  that  the  eldest  son  shall  go  to  reign  in  liie  foreign  kingdom,  and  the  second 
remain  in  this  of  Portugal,  and  that  the  latter  be  acknowledged  only  heir  and  legitimate 
successor."  The  king  granted  the  prayer  of  the  noblesse,  which  was  seconded  by  ihe 
other  estates,  and  passed  an  act  in  conformity  with  their  proposal.  This  is  the  law  at 
present  in  force. 
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years  of  nge  ?  Was  not  Brazil  consiilcrcd  a  Portuguese  settle- 
ment, by  the  government  of  Portugal,  till  the  Treaty  of  Inde- 
pendeiiec  between  the  emperor  and  liis  father,  in  1825?  Up  to 
that  time,  therefore,  being  in  a  Portuguese  possession,  and  being 
a  native  of  Portugal,  he  was  a  Portuguese  subject.  The  Treaty 
of  Independence  was  ratified  exactly  three  months  and  twenty- 
live  days  before  the  death  of  his  father;  and  thus  a  native  prince 
of  Portugal,  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  throne  in  November, 
I8'2.3 — the  subject  of  Portugal  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  meta- 
morphosed into  a  foreigner  by  an  absence  of  three  months  and 
twenty-tivc  days,  disinherited  of  his  rights  which  he  had  (in  be- 
coming a  foreigner)  specially  reserved,  and  obliged  to  abandon  to 
another  a  throne,  which  an  amicable  arrangement  with  his  father 
for  the  general  good  could  alone,  for  a  single  instant,  furnish 
any  ground  for  disputing  !  I  Thus  a  man's  rights,  and  even  nati- 
vitv  are  to  be  changed  by  a  convention  which  says  nothing  of 
either. 

U  Don  Pedro  was  himself  undisputed  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Portugal,  and  might  have  legitimately  occupied  it ;  or,  in  other 
words,  if  he  come  m  the  place  of  his  father  King  John  as  to  Por- 
tugal, then  the  necessity  of  making  an  option,  and  providing  for  a 
new  distribution  of  the  family  inheritance  began  not  with  the 
late  king,  who  was  never  the  heir  of  two  independent  states,  (the 
one  of  which  was  destined  by  law  to  his  eldest,  and  the  other  to 
his  second  son,)  but  with  Don  Pedro  on  his  father's  death,  who 
WAS  in  that  predicament,  antl  the  full  inheritance  which  he  occu- 
pied from  his  being  sovereign  of  one  empire,  and  being  called  to 
the  succession  of  another,  came  to  be  divided  among  his  descend- 
ants. The  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  law  is  thus  disputed 
by  neither  party  ;  the  only  difference  arises  from  the  branch  of 
the  fan)ily  tree,  to  which,  in  the  new  circumstances,  it  must  first 
be  applied.  The  foreign  empire,  contemplated  in  the  year  lG41, 
was  an  empire,  the  riglits  of  which  devolved  on  a  king  of  Portugal 
by  the  death  or  failure  of  succession  of  a  foreign  prince.  It  could 
not  contemplate  the  division  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy  itself, 
and  the  erection  of  a  part  of  it  into  an  independent  state.  King 
John  VT.,  therefore,  was  never  called  to  a  foreign  succession,  and 
consequently  the  distninilion  of  power,  mentioned  in  the  law, 
could  not  begin  with  ///.s  immediate  issue,  but  with  the  children 
of  his  heir,  on  whom  a  doid)le  inheritance  devolved. 

It  is  j)lain,  however,  that  by  the  law  of  Lamego,  he  is  bound  to 
reside,  and  that  he  cannot  rule  Portugal  from  a  foreign  state, 
and,  therefore,  he  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  re- 
serving only  the  rights  which  are  passing  from  him  till  the  settle- 
ment of  them  can  be  safely  made.     This  short  answer  appears 
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conclusive,  though  we  must  again  remind  the  reader  that  the  ob- 
jection never  suggested  itself  to  these  sticklers  for  fundamental 
law  till  the  arrival  of  the  Charter — that  the  armed  logicians  of  the 
convents  and  the  mountains  would  have  allowed  his  majesty  to  re- 
gulate, at  pleasure,  the  succession  to  power,  had  he  not  attempted 
to  control  its  excesses;  and  that, to  accomplish  their  own  factious 
and  selfish  objects,  they  would  have  equally  disputed  the  claims 
of  any  other  promulgator  of  popular  rights. 

NegAo  O  Rei,  e  a  patria  e  se  convem, 
Negarao,  come  Pedro,  o  Decs  que  teni. 

II.  But  if  the  origin  of  the  Charter  be  legitimate,  what  is  there 
in  the  enactments  of  the  instrument  itself  to  alarm  the  timid, 
though  honest,  friend  of  law  and  order?  It  reserves  to  the  crown 
ample  means  of  dignity,  and  undiminished  powers  of  self-protec- 
tion— it  guarantees  the  established  religion  in  its  full  splendour, 
and  its  exclusive  public  exercise — it  interferes  with  no  private 
property — it  attacks  no  established  rights — it  destroys  no  ancient 
well-earned  titles.  The  monk  is  not  driven  from  his  cell,  robbed 
of  his  relics,  or  deprived  of  his  means  of  lazy  luxury.  The  bishop, 
besides  retaining  all  his  revenues  and  ecclesiastical  immunities,  is 
enabled  to  surmount  his  episcopal  mitre  with  a  peer's  coronet. 
The  higher  titles  of  nobility  are  called  to  form  an  upper  national 
council,  while  the  lower,  so  far  from  being  degraded,  may  enjoy 
a  greater  degree  of  political  consequence  by  entering  the  chamber 
of  deputies.  Towns  and  corporations  are  strippedof  none  of  their 
privileges,  and  no  honours  or  means  of  advancement,  in  civil  or 
military  professions,  are  abolished  or  touched. 

As  the  nobility  of  Portugal  were  too  numerous  a  body  to  be 
admitted  all  of  them  to  the  peeiage,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  a 
line  of  distinction  somewhere  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  partiality  or  caprice,  all  above  the  rank  of  baron  re- 
ceived patents  of  peerage.  Charles  V.  being  told  in  Italy  of  an 
old  woman  who  could  not  conceive  that  either  his  Majesty  or  any 
body  else  was  greater  than  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  replied, — 
"  then  she  has  not  seen  a  Portuguese  Fidalgo."*  These  fidalgos  are 


*  Many  of  the  nobility  of  Portugal  possess  extensive  estates,  tliougli  few  of  tlieni 
enjoy  great  disposable  revenues.  In  an  old  book,  entitled  Grandezasde  Portugal,  we 
find  an  account  of  one  grandee  who  had  sixteen  thousand  vassals,  and  several  who  had 
from  nine  to  ten  thousand.  Their  families  being  always  accustomed  to  reside  at  court, 
or  in  villas  near  the  capital,  they  have  very  seldom  any  convenient  house  upon  their 
property  in  the  provinces.  Indeed,  if  tliey  had,  most  of  them  would  be  unable  to 
proceed  to  their  country  seats,  from  the  want  of  roads,  unless  ihey  chose  to  put 
their  wives  and  daughters  on  the  backs  of  mules  or  donkeys.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  or  the  war  of  the  restoration,  they  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  religious 
processions,  to  engage  in  court  intrigues,  or  hazard  their  fortiincb  at  the  gaminij-tabie 
They  will  now  have  worthier  objects  of  ambition. 
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comparatively  not  so  p;ieat  or  hauohty  now  as  they  were  formerly, 
boiaiuso  olluM-  nations  have  advanced,  while  theirs  has  remained 
stationarv  ;  l)ut  llioy  are  still  proud  of  tiieir  rank,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  the  orandees  to  the  peerage  cannot  reasonably  mortify  or 
depirade,  either  those  who  have  been  hononred  with  letters-patent, 
or  tluise  who  have  been  passed  over.  In  the  last  Cortes  which 
met  in  the  end  of  l()[)7 ,  for  the  important  piuposc  of  reconsidering 
a  provision  of  the  Constitutions  of  Lamego  regarding  the  succes- 
sion, and  which,  after  sitting  about  three  montlis,  nearly  doubled 
the  taxation  of  the  country,  thirty  representatives  constituted  the 
branch  or  arm  of  the  noblesse,  and  of  these  seven  had  no  title  of 
grandeeship. 

The  Chandler  of  I'eers,  on  its  first  session,  consisted  of  eighty- 
eight  members,  seventv-one  of  whom  were  lay,  and  the  rest  eccle- 
siastical peers.  The  list  is  composed  of  two  dukes,  twenty-six 
manjuises,  forty-one  counts,  two  viscounts,  the  patriarch,  four 
archbishops,  and  thirteen  bishops.  Souie  of  tiiem  possess  large 
fortunes,  and  few  of  them  are  in  circumstances  to  endanger  their 
independence  from  a  diminutive  income.  A  considerable  part 
of  their  revenue,  however,  arises  from  commanderies  in  the  difte- 
rent  military  orders,  and  places  held  from  the  crown  for  lives. 
As  it  is  desirable  to  raise  them  above  the  suspicion  of  govern- 
ment inHuence  in  their  legislative  capacity,  some  new  arrange- 
ment must  be  devised,  by  which  b(;nefices,  held  without  interrup- 
tion for  successive  generations,  may  be  declared  hereditary.  Of 
the  number  of  peers  who  received  letters-patent,  along  with  the 
arrival  of  the  Charter,  fifty -live  attended  and  took  the  oaths,  eleven 
were  under  age,  five  or  six  were  absent  on  foreign  missions,  some 
were  unable  to  ap})ear  from  bad  health,  and  the  remainder  (among 
whom  was  the  Marquis  of  Chaves,  and  some  of  the  Queen's 
friends,)  were  dissidents  or  protestants  against  the  Charter. 

Is  there  any  likelihood  that  the  admission  of  such  an  aristocratic 
body  into  the  peerage  can  lead  to  revolutionary  or  popular 
excesses?  The  danger  is  that  they  may  resist  oljvious  improve- 
ments— not  that  they  will  be  too  eager  to  allow  doubtful  experi- 
ment— that  they  may  act  as  a  drag  on  the  stale-carriage  in  the 
steep  ascent  of  amelioration — not  that  they  will  run  with  it  preci- 
pitately down  hill. 

One  of  the  pamphlets  published  by  die  anti-constitutional  fac- 
tion tells  us,  that  among  the  mendjers  of  the  nobility  called  to 
the  upper  Chamber  are  found  men,  who  in  Paris  stole  silk  hand- 
kerchiefs, or  in  Lisbon  endjezzled  the  pay  of  their  regiments. 
This  may  be  true,  and  yet  may  not  afi'ord  a  conclusive  argument 
against  the  policy  of  raising  to  honour,  or  investing  with  legisla- 
tive functions,  the  members  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
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from  which,  by  accident,  their  misdemeanours  may  not  have  ex- 
cluded them.  Some  of  these  swindlers  may  be  fidalgos  whose 
ancestors  pursued  the  Moors  from  the  borders  of  Galicia,  to  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa — whose  names  were  celebrated  on  the 
plain  of  Ourique,  or  at  the  Cortes  of  Lamego — and  whose  blood 
may  be  as  pure  as  their  morals  are  contaminated.  Yet  these 
men  would  have  continued  among  the  class  oijidalgos,  although 
they  had  not  figured  in  the  list  of  peers.  At  any  rate,  the  objec- 
tion comes  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  party,  whose  Chief  was  accus- 
tomed in  Lisbon  to  steal  the  counters  of  those  with  whom  he 
played  at  cards,  and  who,  when  he  went  to  head  the  insurgents  in 
the  north,  only  thought  of  exchanging  swindling  in  the  capital 
for  plunder  in  the  provinces. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  we  find  some  men  of  the  largest 
fortune,  and  others  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  kingdom— 
another  proof  that  the  Charter  is  not  calculated  to  promote  only 
democratical  projects.  It  consisted  last  year  of  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  members,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  it  is  true,  are 
lawyers,  merchants,  professors,  or  physicians — a  composition 
which  necessarily  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  a  country 
like  Portugal,  where  provincial  proprietors  are  little  accustomed 
to  business,  professional  men  offer  themselves  as  the  fittest  instru- 
ments for  legislative  functions.  The  same  thing  happened  at 
the  convocation  of  the  ancient  Cortes.  The  arm  or  branch  of 
the  people,  ( Braco  dos  Fovos,)  as  it  was  called,  consisted  chiefiy 
of  lawyers,  sent  by  the  municipalities  of  different  towns. 

Now,  it  might  be  asked  of  those  persons  who  evince  the 
greatest  antipathy  to  the  new  institutions — who  profess  to  be 
the  greatest  admirers  of  the  Cortes  of  Lamego  and  Lisbon — who 
prefer  the  traditions  of  liberty  to  its  enjoyment — and  who,  like 
childless  dotards  would  adopt  the  glory  of  past  times,  because 
they  can  show  none  of  their  own,  what  they  find  in  the  Charter 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  ancient  laws?  Is  it  contrary  to  the 
Constitutions  of  Lamego  to  invite  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  to  deliberate  in  a  good  saloon  north  of  the  Rocio, 
and  give  their  sovereign  the  result  of  their  opinion  on  the 
formation  of  rules  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom  ?  Is  it 
contrary  to  the  Cortes  of  Lisbon,  and  the  other  Cortes,  cele- 
brated in  Portuguese  annals,  to  call  the  representatives  of  the 
people  from  the  provinces  to  vote  taxes,  and  to  offer  advice  on 
important  affairs'  Is  it  contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  ancient 
church  to  declare  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  religion  the  religion 
of  the  state  ?  Is  it  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  King  to  decree 
that  the  dwelling  of  no  citizen  shall  be  forcibly  entered  without  a 
lawful  warrant?  Did  the  wisdom  of  past  times  preclude  all  at- 
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J(Mii|ils  ;it  suhsoquont  iiiiprovomrnt ;  and  iiiiist  tlie  Liberty  of  the 
Press  be  condemned,  because  it  did  not  exist  among-  the  galhnit 
but  rude  warriors,  who,  in  the  twelftli  century,  conquered  the 
Moors,  and  asserted  their  independence  of  Spain?  Nothing  will 
satisfy  the  enemies  of  improvement  but  a  total  stagnation.  If 
the  wantonness  or  wickedness  of  power  comj)el  the  people  to 
seek  protection  for  their  rights  in  the  extorted  establishment  of 
laws,  they  declare  that  whatever  the  sovereign  thus  grants  may  be 
resumed,  because  his  concessions  were  the  result  of  a  rebellion. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  grants  freely  what  his  people  have  ceased 
to  solicit,  then  he  is  accused  of  exercising  the  rights  of  a  master 
over  a  society  who  are  only  his  subjects  on  the  terms  of  a  pre- 
vious contract.  If  the  Charter  decree  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Apostolic  religion  is  tlie  religion  of  the  state,  they  reply  ironi- 
cally, then  we  may  be  Christians  by  the  constitution!  W  the  ar- 
ticle of  religion  were  omitted,  we  should  then  be  assured  that 
there  was  a  design  to  overthrow  it.  The  declaration  of  its  sta- 
bility is  pronounced  sacrilegious  presiuiiption — it§  omission  would 
be  called  the  signal  of  ecclesiastical  plunder.  The  great  oft'ence 
against  religion,  mentioned  in  the  Examen  is  the  toleration  given 
by  the  Charter  to  a  difference  of  worship,  even  in  private  dwel- 
lings. What  an  enormity  must  it  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  such 
men  to  abolish  the  Holy  Office  !  ! 

in.  If  such  sentiments  were  general  in  Portugal,  it  might  be 
doubted  whc^ther  the  nation  was  really  prepared  for  the  new  in- 
stitutions granted  by  Don  Pedro,  '^riiis,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  a  body  of  men  in  that  country  with  knowledge 
and  liberality  sufficient  to  administer  an  improved  government, 
or  to  watch  its  movements.  All  that  is  wanted  is  firmness  and 
consistency  in  the  chief  of  the  state,  and  courage  in  the  leaders 
of  opinion,  till  the  new  forms  are  consolidated,  A  large  class, 
whose  wealth  and  consideration  in  society  entitle  them  to  dictate 
to  their  fellow^  citizens,  if  their  country  possessed  institutions 
through  which  they  could  make  their  voice  heard  with  effect,  are 
in  favour  of  liberty.  I'he  manner  in  which  both  Chandlers  con- 
ducted their  legislative  labours  in  the  trying  circumstances  of  last 
session  might  stand  a  comparison  with  the  conduct  of  any  deli- 
berative assendilies,  of  the  same  inexperience,  in  the  world.  The 
discussions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (reported  in  the  Diario 
da  Camera)  on  questions  of  trade,  and  particularly  on  the  ware- 
housing system,  displayed  as  much  knowledge  of  political  eco- 
nomy as,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is  exhibited  in  an  assembly 
nearer  home. 

Nor  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  late  apparent  fluctuations  in 
the  political  opinions  of  the  country — the  facility  with  which  the 
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Constitution  was  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  the  northern  insur- 
rection—and the  certainty  (in  the  absence  of  British  aid)  with 
which  it  must  have  been  overthrown  by  the  perfidy  of  the  army, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the  privileged  classes,  is  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  such  a  prevalence  of  enlightened  principles  as  shows 
that  the  people  are  ht  for  a  better  government.     The  worship,  and 
the  love  of  a  free  Constitution,  in  order  to  be  able  to  resist  perse- 
cution, must  have  become  a  habit.     It  must  make  part  of  the  laws 
and  conscience  of  the  people — it  must  modify  authority,  and  sanc- 
tify obedience — it  must  be  rooted  in  their  daily  convictions,  and 
strengthened  by  their  familiar  sympathies.     To  it  all  parties  must 
appeal — and  the  instinct  by  which  it  is  defended  must  be   as 
prompt  and  unreflecting  as  that  of  self-preservation.     To  its  sys- 
tem of  rights  and  duties  we  must  refer,  not  as  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, but  as  a  body  of  received  and  incontrovertible  axioms.     Its 
superintendence  must  be  felt  and  acknowledged — not  as  the  ca- 
pricious favours  of  fortune,  which  may   be  enjoyed   and  with- 
drawn— but  as  the  steady  providence  of  Nature,  without  which  we 
cannot  exist.     It  must  be  seen,  protecting  the  house,  the  person, 
and  the  property  of  the  citizen  against  the  encroachments  of  law- 
less violence,  and  securing  the  prison  itself  from  arbitrary  severity. 
Its  voice  must  be  heard  from  the  Bench  of  Justice — and  from 
the  throne  of  the  Sovereign.     It  must  penetrate  every  part  of  the 
political  body,  like  the  almost  invisible  membrane  which  sepa- 
rates each  organ  and  muscle  from  another,  keeping  each  in  its 
own  place,  protecting  each  from  injury,  and  making  all  contri- 
bute to  the  general  effect.     The  higher  ranks,  who  can  reason, 
must  infuse  a  reverence  for  its  doctrines   into  the  classes  who 
cannot — and  the  instinctive   faith  of  the  latter,  acting  on  their 
physical    forces  must  re-act   upwards  on    the  former.     But,  to 
produce  this  state  of  things,  time  is  required.     A  few  months, 
or  even  years,  are  not  sufficient.     The  struggle  for  liberty  must 
be  so  protracted  as   to   strike  out  masses  of  light  among  the 
people,  by  successive  collision,  or  the  government  must   be  so 
wise  and  steady  as  to  continue  its  system  of  political  education 
till  the  people  become  aware  of  its  benefits,  and  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  perpetuating  them.     In  the  first  period 
of  innovation  its  evils  are  most  prominent.     Every  change  must 
sensibly  injure  somebody  without  producing  contemporaneously 
a  sensible  benefit  to  the  community — and  the  sense  of  injury  is 
always  more  clamorous  than  tiie  feeling  of  gratitude.     When  op- 
posed in  its   plans  of  improvement   government  must  call  for 
sacrifices  to  aid  its  exertions;    and   the  great  mass,    unable   to 
separate  the  evils  occasioned  by  resistance  to  the  change,  from 
those  which  they  are  taught  to  apprehend  as  a  consequence  of 
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tliat  ( hangc,  ascribe  the  sufferings  of  which  they  are  the  victims 
to  tht'  svstcin  in  opt  ration  to  effect  their  deliverance,  rather  than 
to  that  of  which  tliev  at  lirst  coniplaineil.  Hence,  the  apparently 
inconsistent  entlin.sia.sni  ot"  the  j)eople  on  dilierent  sides  within 
short  periods — hence  the  danger  to  all  new  in.stitutions,  however 
wise  or  well  adapted,  if  not  snpported  by  a  steady  governinent, 
or  a  powerful  aristocracy — and  hence  the  repeated  triumphs  and 
defeats  of  constitutional  liberty  in  th(i  Peninsula. 

\\  e  may  illustrate  this  remark  by  referring  to  a  series  of  incon- 
sistent changes  in  our  own  history,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  and  thus  be  taught  to  view  more  charitably,  or  to 
estimate  more  discreetly,  the  late  political  iiuctuations  in  Portugal. 
!Men  have  generally  been  more  in  earnest  about  religion  than 
about  politics — more  enthusiastic  for  or  against  ecclesiastical 
than  civil  reform — more  pugnacious  about  the  articles  of  their 
creed  than  the  enactments  of  their  Charter — and  yet,  in  less  than 
twenty  years,  we  had  in  England  four  changes  of  religion. 
Henry  Vlll.  renounced  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  but  retained 
Purgatory  and  the  Seven  Sacraments.  The  parliament  sanctioned, 
and  the  people  adopted  his  motley  creed.  On  the  accession  of 
his  son,  Edward  VI.  the  public  faith  was  again  new-modelled 
on  the  plan  of  reformation.  Purgatory  was  discharged — the  Sa- 
craments reduced ;  and  again  church,  parliament,  and  peoj)le 
adopted  the  creed  and  worship  oi  the  Court.  The  Catholic  and 
persecuting  Mary  next  came  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  England, 
and  again  we  iind  the  Pope  the  head  of  the  English  Church 
— again  we  tind  mass,  monkish  relics,  mummery,  and  miracles  : 
in  short,  everything  restored,  except  church  property.  The 
parliament  consented — the  bench  of  bishops  changed  their  faith 
and  their  dress — and  the  country,  after  some  disturbances,  ac- 
quiesced in  the  religious  counter-revolution.  Queen  Elizabeth  next 
ascended  the  throne — the  Pope  was  linally  deposed,  and  the  re- 
formation was  triumphant.  The  public  mind,  seeing  its  guides 
withdrawn  from  it  by  interest  or  ambition,  and  having  no  Hxed 
opinion,  floated  in  an  ocean  of  uncertainty,  M'ithout  rudder  or 
compass.  At  a  subscfjnent  period,  when  the  national  creed  <\'as 
settled.  King  James  II.,  with  all  the  power  of  the  crown,  could 
not  comj)el  the  elevation  of  a  Catholic  doctor  to  the  mastership 
of  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford ! 

The  distractions  of  Portugal  for  the  last  few  years — the  fluctua- 
tions of  political  opinion — and  the  late  civil  contest,  all  arose  from 
the  same  cause — the  divisions  in  the  royal  family,  and  alterations 
of  system  in  the  government.  I'he  party  which  attempted  the 
overthrow  of  the  Charter  last  year,  unless  encouraged  by  the  dis- 
play of  different  banners  on  the  Queen's  and  Regent's  palace — 
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and  the  known  or  presumed  opposition  of  sentiment  in  the  rival 
heirs  of  the  late  king,  could  not  have  seduced  a  corporal's  guard, 
or  raised  a  riot  in  a  single  village.  Even  with  these  aids,  (if  we 
deduct  the  treacherous  assistance  of  the  Spanish  government,)  we 
shall  find  that  the  resources  of  Chaves  were  very  insignificant.  The 
sums  collected  from  all  the  convents  of  Portugal,  or  plundered 
from  all  the  towns  of  the  frontiers,  to  bring  the  rebels  into  the 
field,  would  scarcely  have  brought  the  freeholders  of  two  English 
counties  to  the  poll  on  a  contested  election.  Their  strength 
arose  from  the  general  vacillation  of  their  opponents — from  the 
provisional  state  of  the  government — from  the  uncertainty  which 
every  man  felt  of  the  effect  of  his  services,  or  the  reward  of  his 
fidelity  if  he  took  part  with  the  better  cause. 

By  the  return  of  Don  Miguel,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  govern- 
ment will  assume  a  decided  port,  and  that  this  uncertainty  will 
cease.  Everything  will  depend  upon  the  political  firmness  and 
personal  honour  of  that  prince — upon  his  uncompromising  good 
faith  in  adhering  to  his  engagements,  and  his  courage  in  resisting 
sinister  influences.  Much  has  been  already  done  towards  giving 
us  assurances  of  his  upright  intentions,  by  the  repeated  and  appa- 
rently cordial  and  unreserved  declarations  which  he  has  sent 
before  him,  and  by  the  route  which  he  has  taken  in  returning  to 
his  own  country.  Even  the  most  suspicious  constitutionalists, 
and  the  persons  most  obnoxious  to  his  vengeance  on  a  former 
occasion,  now  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  expect 
his  arrival  with  impatience.  Whatever  happens  ultimately,  there- 
fore, he  will  be  received  with  satisfaction  and  confidence  at  Lisbon. 
An  apostolical  re-action  will  thus  be  prevented,  and  the  new  insti- 
tutions will  be  favoured  with  another  solemn  oath  and  a  fresh 
trial.  The  prince  has  always  been  beloved  by  the  troops,  who 
must  now  take  the  colour  of  their  political  sentiments  from  his 
public  conduct;  and  as  there  is  no  anti-constitutional  rival  whose 
name  can  be  employed  for  the  watchword  of  faction,  the  zeal  and 
obedience  of  the  army  concentrated  on  his  person,  will  enable 
him  to  display  a  vigour,  intimidating  both  to  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic eneinies  of  his  government.  The  late  freaks  and  absurdi- 
ties of  the  old  Queen  (which  are  such  as  to  excite  doubts  of  her 
sanity  of  mind)  will  relieve  him  from  an  influence,  which,  in  his 
less  experienced  days,  had  hurried  him  into  excesses.  Nor  ought 
it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  Holy  Alliance  has,  by  the  zealous 
mediation  of  the  English  government,  resigned  itself  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  seeing  another  state'  in  Europe  placed  in  the  course  of 
constitutional  improvement — and  that  Austria,  the  most  absolute 
member  of  that  Alliance,  must,  from  family  connections,  exert 
itself  to  preserve  the  throne  of  Don  Pedro  for  his  daughter,  and 
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of  course  to  maiiUaiii  the  (iepcmlence  of  the  Regent  on  his  con- 
stitutional brother  till  the  young  Queen's  accession.  The  con- 
stitutionalists have  already  connuitteil  one  error  by  representing 
tlie  publication  of  the  Charter  as  a  revolution — let  them  not  coni- 
niit  another,  and  endanger  its  very  existence  by  working  it  too 
precipitately. 

We  must  allow  that  the  personal  character  of  the  prince,  and 
the  mere  countenance  of  foreign  Powers,  oft'er  no  certain  security 
for  the  new  institutions ;  but  they  atl'ord  the  only  guarantee 
which  Portugal  possesses.  The  chances  for  the  continuance  of 
the  Charter,  or  its  repeal  witiiont  such  support  are  nearly  equally 
balanced.  Any  intemperate  act  of  the  Chambers,  or  even  any  in- 
discreet conduct  of  the  leaders  in  their  proceedings,  may  be 
seized  upon  to  justify  their  dissolution — and  if  dissolved  from 
passion,  what  prospect  is  there  of  their  being  re-assembled  from 
])olicy  ? 

-During  the  whole  of  the  two  sessions  which  have  passed,  every 
word  which  they  uttered  was  weigiied  with  critical  suspicion — 
spies  sat  in  their  meetings,  and  warm  professions  of  liberality  were 
reported  as  a  kind  of  sedition.  When  a  motion  was  made  last 
spring  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the  guards  before 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  doubled,  as  if  to  show  that  danger 
was  api)relH;nded  to  the  public  peace  from  intemperate  harangues. 
Aware  of  the  iuHuence  which  any  inl^ammatory  words  might  have 
on  the  course  of  negotiations,  the  British  Ambassador  with  great 
dexterity  privately  apprised  the  leaders  of  opposition  of  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  were  exposing  themselves  and  their  cause. 
Hut  even  with  all  these  precautions — with  a  press,  tame  because 
under  censorship — and  with  all  the  moderation  inspired  by  the 
experience  of  a  recent  failure,  the  ministry  at  one  time  got  so 
angry  or  so  alarmed  at  the  attacks  daily  made  on  their  system  of 
government,  that  they  requested  leave  from  the  British  ambassador 
to  have  a  column  of  our  troops  recalled  to  Lisbon,  that  they 
might  dissolve  the  chamber.  Sir  William  A'Court,  (now  Lord 
Heytesbury,)  to  whose  exertions  the  constitutional  party  are  more 
obliged  than  they  seem  willing  to  acknowledge,  peremptorily 
refused  the  demand,  and  the  session  passed  over  without  inter- 
ruption, and  without  disturbance.  Had  the  administration  at 
that  time  possessed  the  command  of  a  sufficient  military  force  of 
its  own,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Chambers  would  have 
been  dissolved — and  when  would  they  have  assembled  again!! 

For  our  own  part,  though  the  Charter  is  retained  in  its  most 
important  enactments,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  rapid  result  from 
it,  and  we  should  deprecate  any  sudden  change.  The  courts  of 
justice  cannot  be  all  at  once  purified  of  their  manifold  corruptions  ; 
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an  impartial  administration  of  the  law  cannot  be  all  at  once  en- 
forced; confidence  in  the  judges  cannot  be  instantly  established; 
expedition  in  criminal  trials  and  security  against  arbitrary  arrest 
cannot  be  the  work  of  a  year.  The  government  offices,  which  are 
scenes  of  idleness,  of  neglect,  of  peculation,  cannot  be  all  at  once 
reformed.  More  expeditious  modes  of  transacting  business,  and 
more  effectual  checks  on  malversation  must  be  the  work  of  time. 
The  house  of  the  citizen  cannot  be  hedged  round  with  the  law ; 
the  horrible  state  of  the  prisons  cannot  be  reformed ;  monopolies 
cannot  be  destro3ed ;  industry  cannot  be  invigorated ;  roads,* 
bridges,  canals,  cannot  be  made ;  useful  institutions  cannot  be 
commenced;  by  the  mere  circumstance  that  a  charter  with  145 
articles  is  in  operation.  But  if  the  chambers  are  allowed  to  sit 
and  discuss  plans  of  legislation — to  examine  public  accounts,  and 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  the  authorities,  an  instrument  of 
improvement  has  been  provided  which  will  more  slowly  but  surely 
accomplish  the  objects  in  view.  The  nation  and  the  government 
will  be  made  known  to  each  other;  ameliorations  will  be  suggested 
and  discussed  ;  opinion  will  have  a  high  tribunal  to  enforce  its 
laws;  knowledge  will  be  diffused  among  the  people;  and  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  obliged  to  defend  their  measures  before 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  will  be  compelled  to  mature 
them  with  more  care — to  obviate  objections  with  greater  circum- 
spection, and  to  make  the  will  of  the  prince  more  conformable  with 
public  interests.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  nobility  too 
to  have  something  to  do ;  to  be  no  longer  the  frivolous  attendants 
on  an  ignorant  court,  devoted  to  indolence  and  gaming ;  but  to 
have  a  political  career  before  them. 

Abuses  may  be  mowed  down  by  the  scythe  of  Revolution,  but 
the  seed  remains,  and  the  crop  will  be  renewed.  In  order  to  be 
destroyed  completely,  they  must  be  extirpated  by  the  weeding 
hand  of  gradual  improvement. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  must  beg  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
the  grounds  of  British  interference,  and  the  extent  of  British  in- 

•  There  is  not  a  road  in  Portugal  passable  for  carriages  above  twenty'  or  thirty  miles 
out  of  Lisbon.  You  cannot  travel  even  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto  except  in  a  liUer  or  on  the 
back  of  a  mule  or  horse.  The  Portuguese  thus  are  obliged  to  surrender  all  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  invention  of  carts,  carriages,  or  waggons.  In  the  wine  country 
of  the  Douro,  or  in  the  province  of  Minho,  two  oxen  take  a  whole  day  sometimes  to 
drag  a  pipe  of  wine  five  or  six  miles,  attended  by  two  men  to  prevent  the  cart  from 
being  overturned.  The  money  that  built  two  convents,  Mafra  and  the  Estrella,  would 
have  been  nearly  sufficient  to  have  made  roads  for  the  whole  of  Portugal.  And  be  it 
remembered,  that  these  monuments  of  superstition  were  built  within  the  last  century 
when  other  nations  had  ceased  from  squandering  their  revenues  in  supporting  monkery. 
A  free  government  may  be  profuse  and  expensive — but  as  it  is  not  liable  to  make  vows 
of  repentance,  and  employs  no  father  confessor,  it  is  more  likely  to  contemplate  some 
useful  ends  in  its  expenditure. 
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leiests  supposed  to  be  involveil  in  the  issue  of  recent  events. 
There  can  be  no  iloubt  that  so  long  as  tlie  quarrel  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Charter  and  the  existing  government  of  Portugal  was  con- 
fined to  the  soil  of  their  own  country,  our  principles  could  not 
have  allowed  our  interposition,  to  whatever  degree  our  svmpathies 
miiiht  have  been  engaged.  Had  Chaves  and  his  partisans  not 
crossetl  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  returned  armeil  and  encourageil 
bv  Spaiu>h  assistance,  no  expedition  of  ours  could  have  entered 
tile  Tagus.  We  did  not  send  our  forces  to  defend  the  Charter 
against  its  opponents,  but  to  protect  our  ally  against  foreign 
a^uression.  When  Portuguese  deserters  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  Spain;  when  their  rebellion  was  openly  encouraged 
bv  Spain;  when  they  were  equipped,  disciplined,  and  armed 
in  Spain ;  and  directed  with  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities back  upon  their  own  country ;  they  became,  in  fact,  a 
Spanish  force,  which  we  were  bound  to  aid  the  establishetl  go- 
vernment in  resisting.  No  ditVerence  in  the  nature  of  our  obliga- 
tion was  or  could  be  createil,  by  the  political  principles  of  this 
invading  force.  It  must  have  been  the  same  to  us  whether  it 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier  to  the  music  of  the  constitutional 
hymn,  and  with  the  Bill  of  Rights  emblazoned  on  its  standard, 
or  entered  with  the  banner  of  the  Inquisition  supj)orted  by  the 
troops  of  despotism.  It  is  true  that  our  interference  saved  the 
Charter.  It  is  true  that  if  a  body  of  English  Marines  had  not 
landed  in  autumn,  when  the  garrison  of  Lisbon  was  sent  to  the 
Algarves,  the  new  institutions  would  never  have  been  tried.  It 
is  tme  that  the  advance  of  our  troops  towards  the  north  enabled 
Oporto  to  be  defended  and  the  constitution  saved  ;  but  tiiese 
were  not  the  objects — they  were  only  fortunate  accidents  of  our 
interference.  VVe  saved  the  Charter  from  destruction  by  saving 
the  kingdom  from  invasion ;  because  the  enemies  of  the  one  and 
the  invaders  of  the  other  happened  on  this  occasion  to  be  identi- 
fied, not  because  our  purpose  w  as  the  support  of  one  fraction  of 
the  nation  against  anotlier.  When  our  troops  actually  occupied 
the  country,  on  the  legitimate  ground  of  protecting  it  against 
foreign  aggression,  we  had  then  two  interests  to  consult — the  first, 
that  for  which  we  sent  the  expedition;  the  second,  that  of  our 
ow  n  preservation  ;  and  we  think  the  most  equivocal  part  of  our 
conduct — that  of  bringing  our  troops  to  Lisbon  last  summer  on 
the  apprehension  of  the  Regent's  death — may  be  explained  on 
one  or  other  of  these  principles.  It  was  evident,  that  though  we 
took  part  neither  for  nor  against  any  internal  faction,  we  were 
obnoxious  to  the  party  in  league  with  the  invaders ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  in  any  change  of  the  government  which  would  have 
triven  the  ascendency  to  that  party,  the  safety  of  our  small  army 
might  have   been  seriously  compromised. 
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But  it  is  said  by  a  large  party  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  Europe, 
who  acquit  us  of  the  generosity  of  breaking  our  rules  to  support 
freedom,  that  we  interfered  to  maintain  our  commercial  interests 
by  means  of  a  political  faction,  and  that,  taking  advantage  of  in- 
ternal discord,  we  occupied  Portugal,  as  we  occupy  a  colony,  to 
preserve  our  monopoly.  On  this  insinuation  (without  entering 
at  all  into  the  subject  of  our  old  and  constant  alliance)  we  may 
be  permitted  to  remark,  that  such  ^lachiavellism  would  have 
been  almost  a  useless  crime  ;  that  our  commercial  relations  with 
Portugal  are  too  firmly  established  in  mutual  interest  to  be 
affected  by  temporary  gusts  of  court  passion  or  capricious  changes 
of  party  politics.  The  fears,  therefore,  entertained  for  English 
trade  on  the  accession  of  Don  Miguel  even  without  a  Charter, 
and  with  the  Marquis  of  Chaves  as  his  prime  minister,  must  ap- 
pear greatly  exaggerated  if  not  entirely  chimerical.  No  apos- 
tolical prejudices  can  long  affect  the  necessary  exchanges  of  a 
trade  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  parties ;  no  heresy  can  be 
apprehended,  like  the  plague,  in  a  bale  of  cottons  or  broad-cloth  ; 
and  as  the  Portuguese  cannot  prevail  upon  any  other  nation  to 
take  such  a  liking  to  their  Port  as  the  English,  they  must  let  us 
have  it  in  rettnn  for  our  said  cottons  and  broad-cloth,  though 
Ave  should  toast  destruction  to  the  Inquisition  and  to  Absolute 
Power  with  every  glass.  The  English  are  not  only  the  best  but 
almost  the  only  great  customers  of  Portugal,  and  though  we,  no 
doubt,  receive  an  equivalent  for  what  we  give  (otherwise  no  trade 
can  long  exist),  yet  we  are  more  necessary  to  the  Portuguese  than 
they  are  to  us.  We  might  find,  for  instance,  as  good  a  market  for 
our  broad-cloths,  and  better  wine  for  our  tables  elsewhere,  but  if 
we  should  cease  to  drink  Port  or  Bucellas,  what  would  become 
of  the  vineyards  of  the  Douro,  or  the  wine-merchants  in  both 
Portuguese  capitals?*  On  the  other  hand,  Portugal  could  not, 
except  at  a  great  loss,  manufacture  for  herself;  and  if  supplied 


*  As  we  have  before  us  official  accounts  of  the  exportation  of  Oporto  Wine  for  the 

last  eight  years,  some  of  which,  we  believe,  have  not  yet  been  published,  we  make  no 

apology  for  inserting  an  abstract  of  them  here.     It  cannot  escape  notice  that  England 

is  theonly  country  that  drinks  Port  for  the  benefit  of  the  wine-growers  of  the  Douro.^ 

In  1818,  the  Factory  wine  exported  from  Oporto  amounted  to  3'2,843  pipes:  of  this 

quantity  32,465  were  for  England. 
In  1819,  the*  total  quantity  exported  was  19,502  pipes:  nearly  the  whole  to  Great 

Britain. 
In  18'20,  the  quantity  exported  was  23,740  pipes  ;  almost  ihe  whole  to  Great  Britain. 

1821,  24,641  pipes  ;  nearly  the  whole  to  Great  Britain. 

1822,  27,758  pipes  ;  of  which  27,470  pipes  came  to  Great  Britain. 

1823,  23,578  pipes;  of  which  23,208  to  Great  Britain. 

1824,  19,164  pipes  ;  the  same  proportion  to  Great  Britain. 

1825,  40,524  pipes  ;  of  which  40,277  to  Great  Britain. 

1826,  18,604  pipes;  of  which  18,310  to  Great  Britain. 
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w  itli  manufactures  by  rrauce,  couUl  give  notliing  in  return  which 
France  could  receive.  Wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Frenchmen  have  at 
homo,  and  Portugal  could  give  nothing  else.  In  the  year  1819, 
immediately  before  the  establishment  of  the  Cortes,  England 
exported  to  Portugal  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two 
millions  Sterling,  ami  F'rance  only  about  „£80,000.  Let  us  not 
therefore  be  ap|>reheusive  of  any  permanent  change  in  our  trading 
relations  with  our  old  ally  from  the  tendency  of  the  government 
towards  tlespotism  ;  however  much  we  may  regret,  if  unfortunately 
the  new  institutions  should  be  overthrown,  that  our  political  sym- 
pathies cannot  coincide  with  our  connnercial  interests. 


Art-  V^II. — Eddalu'ren  og  dens  Opriudehe  o.  s.  v.  ved  Finn  Mag- 
nusen.  Et  PrisukriJ't  kronet  of  det  Koiigelige  Daiiske  Viden- 
skabers-Sehkab.  4  Binder.  8vo.  Kjiibeuhavn.  1824 — 26. 
The  Edda-Doctrine  and  its  Origin,  ^c.  By  F'inn  Magnusen. 
A  Prize-Essay,  crowned  by  the  Danish  Royal  Society  of 
Science.  In  four  Volumes.  8vo.* 
No  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  possesses  greater 
attractions  than  mythology, — not  because  we  may  expect,  or  can 
hope  to  arrive  at  any  new  or  important  discoveries  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  of  the  human  soul,  the  origin 
of  things,  or  any  of  those  objects  which  have,  ever  since  his  cre- 
ation, engaged  and  often  disquieted  the  mind  of  man, — for  all  that 
perhaps  can  be  known,  certainly  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known, 
on  these  subjects,  we  are  already  possessed  of.  But  to  trace  out 
and  revive  once  more  the  lights,  however  fiicktring  and  uncertain, 
in  whicli  the  sages,  institutors  of  religious  systems,  viewed  great 
and  universal  truths,  or  to  raise  the  symbolic  veils,  under  which 
they  presented  them  to  the  attention  of  the  unlearned,  affords  a 
study  deeply  interesting.  There  is  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  in 
penetrating  into  the  hidden  sense  of  what,  to  the  vulgar  eye,  is  void 
of  meaning;  and  there  is  an  uneasy  state  of  mind,  which  demands 
to  be  appeased,  produced  by  the  view  of  monuments  like  those  of 
Ellora  and  Elephanta,  images  like  the  Artemis  of  Ephesus,  and 
allegories  such  as  those  which  dimly,  though  so  evidently,  gleam 

•  The  entire  title  runs  thus:— "  The  Edda-Doctrine  and  its  Origin  ;  or,  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  Fictions  and  Opinions  of  ihe  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North,  re- 
specting the  dnration,  nature,  and  destin)'  of  the  world,  the  gods,  spirits,  and  men,  in  a 
complete  comparison  both  ivith  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  vvitli  the  mythic  systems 
and  religious  opinions  of  ihe  Greeks,  Persians,  Indiiins,  and  several  other  ancient  na- 
tions ;  interspersed  with  historical  i;iquirics  into  the  descent  and  oldest  connections  of 
the  most  remarkable  nations  of  the  ancient  world  ;  by  Finn  Magnusen,  Professor  and 
Assistant  in  the  Royal  Privy- Archives;  a  Prize-Essay,  crowned  by  the  Royal  Danish 
Society  of  Science. 
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through  the  pages  of  Homer.  How  much  anxiety  and  curiosity 
have  not  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  excited  ?  Yet  we  may  be  sure, 
now  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  understanding  them,  that  they  con- 
tain no  new  theological  or  geological  truths,  nothing  more  than  the 
Egyptian  mode  of  viewing  and  representing  universal  dogmas. 

Of  all  the  European  systems  of  mythology,  that  of  which  we 
have  the  fullest  and  most  systematic  account  is  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian. For  this  we  are,  in  great  measure,  indebted  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  retirement  of  several  of  the  proud  nobles  of 
Norway  and  Denmark  from  their  native  countries,  and  their  set- 
tlement on  the  remote  and  desert  isle  of  Iceland,  to  avoid  submit- 
ting to  the  rule  of  Harold  Fairhair,  and  of  Gorm  the  Old.  Their 
gods,  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  legends  and  poems,  accompanied 
their  flight.  When  Christianity  reached  Iceland,  it  came  in  a 
milder  and  less  persecuting  form  than  it  bore  when  disseminated 
through  the  north  by  tiie  ferocious  Olaf  Triggvason;  the  adherents 
of  the  old  religion  were  more  gently  treated,  and  the  new  converts 
still  listened  with  respect  to  the  mythic  poems  of  their  forefathers. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  native  of  Ice- 
land, named  Siemund  the  Wise,  made  a  collection  of  these  tradi- 
tional poems,  which  he  committed  to  writing.  They  now  form 
what  is  called  Sgemund's,  the  poetic  or  the  elder  Edda.  In  the 
following  century,  a  work  in  prose,  interspersed  with  verse,  and 
which  is  denominated  Snorro's,  the  prose  or  the  younger  Edda, 
was  compiled,  as  it  is  thought,  by  Snoiro  Sturleson,the  author  of 
the  celebrated  Heimskringla,  or  History  of  the  North.*  These, 
with  the  various  Sagas,  or  histories,  which  the  Icelanders,  a  people 
atall  times  devoted  to  literature,  have  written,  are  the  sources  from 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  religious  system  of  ancient  Scandi- 
navia is  derived. 

Of  the  genuineness  of  the  contents  of  the  Eddas  there  is  now 
no  doubt.  From  their  resemblance  in  many  striking  points  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it  was  long  supposed  that  they  were 
the  forgeries  of  the  Christian  compilers.  But  since  we  have  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Zend  A  vesta  of  Persia,  and  the  reli- 
gious books  of  India,  that  idea  has  been  given  up,  and  a  new 
and  more  enlarged  as  well  as  more  philosophical  theory  now 
gains  ground. 

*  The  prose  Edda  was  published  hy  Resenius,  in  1665.  He  added  to  it  the  Vblusp£ 
and  the  Havaraal.  The  best  edition  of  it  is  lliat  of  Paisk,  Stockholni,  1818,  in  8vo., 
from  eleven  MSS.  There  are  Danish,  Swedisli,  and  German  translations  of  it.  The 
poetic  Edda,  froh  pudor  !  was  first  published  in  1787,  in  4to;  the  second  volume  in 
1813;  the  third  is  announced,  but  we  believe  has  not  vet  appeared.  Rask  has  also 
published  an  excellent  edition  of  this  Edda,  Stockholm, "l8l8,  in  8vo,,  from  five  MSS. 
It  also  has  been  translated  into  Danish,  Swedish,  and   (iernian. 
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V\o\\\  llic  mmuMDus  points  oridiiility,  wliicli  the  religious  sys- 
tcMiis  of  liulia  and  Persia  present  witli  that  of  (Jreeee,  and  this  last 
with  that  oi'  Scanilinavia,  nianv  nun  oT  hi<;h  eminence  in  literature 
and  philosophy  have  lieen  led  to  infer  an  original  community  of 
religious  failh  in  a  connnon  country,  whence  the  different  stems 
or  tribes  took,  their  departure  in  different  directions.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  Grecian  and  Indian  systems  has  been  shown 
by  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  other  distinguished  scholars  ;  that  between 
the  Grecian  and  Scandinavian  religions  had  been  already  pointed 
out  by  Skule  Thorlacius,  Thorkelin,  and  others,  when  in  the  year 
ISHJ,  the  Royal  Society  of  Science  of  Denmark  offered  its  gold 
medal  for  the  best  essay  on  the  following  subject: — "  A  historico- 
critical  solution  of  the  connection  between  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Northerns,  especially  the  Scandinavians,  and  that  of  the  Tndo-Per- 
sian  nations,  with  a  comparison  of  the  traditions,  language,  and 
monuments  of  this  national  family."  The  prize  was  gained  by 
the  two  lirst  books  of  the  work  now  under  consideration,  sent  in 
anonymously  by  its  author,  the  learned  Finn  Magnusen. 

We  may  safely  say,  that  until  of  late  years,  the  true  nature  of  an- 
cient religious  systems  was  never  thoroughly  understood,  l^ong 
was  it  believed  that  the  heathen  religions  were  the  devices  of  evil 
spirits,  to  procure  worship  for  themselves,  in  opposition  to  the 
true  God;  or  men  held  with  Euhemerus,  that  the  gods  of  the 
nations  were  mere  deified  mortals.  But  the  knowledge  of  the 
sacred  books  of  India  has  put  a  (inal  end  to  these  fancies;  for  in 
the  Indian  system  the  allegory  and  the  symbol  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  so  apparent,  as  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  most  inattentive 
observer. 

Respect  for  the  memory  of  their  fathers,  it  may  have  been,  that 
prevented  the  Diabolical  system  gaining  ground  in  the  north. 
But  the  Euhemerian  theory  was  introduced  by  the  first  Chris- 
tians, and  eagerly  adopted  by  Snorro,  and  by  the  author,  whoever 
he  was,  of  the  prose  Edda;  Odin,  Tlior,  Freyr,  Niordr,  the 
gods  of  Scandinavia,  were  in  the  Ynglinga  Saga,  and  the  prose 
Edda,  described  as  mere  men,  who,  on  account  of  their  magic 
arts,  and  the  important  benefits  they  conferred  on  mankind,  were, 
after  their  death,  supposed  to  preside  over  men  and  nations. 
Every  mythic  tale  of  their  old  religion  was  interpreted  historically, 
heaven  was  brought  down  to  earth,  all  was  mortalized.  Whereas, 
if  there  be  a  position  true  in  the  history  of  mythology,  it  is  that 
the  deities  were  before  the  deified,  i.e.  the  powers  of  nature  were 
personified  long  before  men  dreamed  of  raising  their  fellow- 
mortals  to  heaven  and  worshipping  them.  Hercules,  that  is,  the 
sun-hero,  for  example,  annually  careered  along  the  Zodiac,  van- 
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quishing  on  his  road  the  monsters  who  opposed  him,  long  before, 
as  the  son  of  Alcmene,  he  was  born  in  Thebes. 

Out  of  Scandinavia,  the  Germans  are  the  only  people  who  have 
paid  much  attention  to  the  Mythology  of  the  North.  Griitei-,  Von 
der  Hagen,  Rlihs,  Majer,  the  Grimms,  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  made  translations  of  the  Eddas.  Stuhr  published,  in 
1817,  in  his  Essays  on  Northern  Antiquities,  a  sketch  of  his  system 
of  the  Scandinavian  Theology ;  and  Mone,  in  his  History  of  the 
Heathendom  of  Northern  Europe,  devotes  u  large  portion  of  his 
work  to  that  subject.  The  system  of  the  foi  nier  is  almost  wholly 
metaphysical,  and  that  of  the  latter  very  much  so,  as  we  shall  take 
occasion  to  show  as  we  advance. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us  takes  a  different,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  a  much  more  correct  view  of  the  subject.  He  re- 
gards the  Scandinavian  mythology  as  chiefly  physical;  a  mode  of 
considering  it,  which,  unquestionably,  more  than  any  other,  ap- 
proximates it  to  the  systems  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and 
with  which  it  is  his  "object  to  show  its  agreement  and  conmion 
origin. 

Previous  to  entering  on  our  view  of  the  system  of  our  author, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  premise,  that  all  who  have  directed  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  are  agreed  that  the  forefathers  of  w  hat  is 
usually  called  the  Caucasian  or  Japhetian  race  of  man,  originally 
inhabited  the  range  of  Caucasus  and  Himalaya.  Mr.  Klaproth's 
theory,  which  we  shall  not  now  stop  to  discuss,  is,  that  at  the  time 
of  Noah's  flood,  different  portions  of  mankind  saved  themselves 
on  all  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth,  and  thence  gradually 
descended  and  spread  over  the  plains.  The  Caucasian,  or,  as  he 
denominates  it,  the  Indo-Germauic  race,  therefore  entered  India 
on  the  north-west,  and  advanced,  conquering  the  dusky  tribes  who 
had,  by  the  aid  of  the  Ghauts  and  Malabar  mountains,  saved  them- 
selves from  the  flood,  influencing  them  morally,  and  being  influ- 
enced by  them  physically.  This  fact  writers  conceive  to  be  proved 
incontestably  by  the  difference  of  features  and  colour  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  Brahmins,  Rajapoots  and  Banians,  from  the  Pariahs, 
and  even  from  the  Soodras.  The  case  of  the  Persians  was  simi- 
lar, and  the  northern  side  of  the  mountains  poured  dov^^u  the  an- 
cestors of  Greeks  and  Italians,  of  Goths  and  of  Slaves. 

Light  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  large  stature,  are  the  distinguishing, 
marks  of  the  Gothic  race ;  and  it  is  said,  that  at  the  present  day, 
there  is  to  be  found  in  vallies  of  the  mountains  north  of  India,  as 
yetunvisited  by  Europeans,  a  people  partaking  of  these  characteris- 
tics. All  the  traditions  of  the  race  certainly  point  to  an  Asiatic  ori- 
gin, and  the  tale  of  the  expedition  of  Odin  and  his  Aser,  flying  from 
the  shores  of  the  Euxinc,  before  the  victorious  arms  of  Rome,  is 
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oviilontly  a  pervoision,  by  nu  n  acquainted  with  lloman  literature, 
of  llio  old  tradition  of  the  coniing  of  the  Goths  and  their  religion 
to  the  north  from  tiie  neiiihbourhood  of  Caucasus.  As  the 
uorthoni  trailition  agrees  with  those  of  Persia  and  India,  in  deriv- 
ing the  origin  of  the  nation  from  Caucasus,  and  as  the  striking 
affinity  of  the  languages  had  long  been  recognised,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  ascertain  if  there  was  the  same  agreement  in  the  reli- 
gious dogmas  of  these  nations,  especially  as  authentic  documents 
of  their  various  faitiis  have  been  preserved.  Tiie  Danish  Royal 
Society  of  Science  therefore  proposed  the  question,  and  the 
present  work  aims  to  point  out  and  prove  the  agreement,  and  even 
to  extend  it  to  that  of  all  the  systems  known. 

\Jr.  Magnusen  divides  his  work  into  three  books.  In  the  first 
he  treats  of  the  northern  theogony  and  cosmogony,  the  creation 
of  man,  &.c. :  tl-.e  second  contains  the  cosmology,  or  mythic  mode 
of  viewing  the  world:  the  third  continues  the  subject,  and  treats  of 
the  human  soul  and  its  state  after  death. 

Every  cosmogony,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  sets  out 
Avitli  the  supposition  of  the  place  of  earth  and  the  visible  heavens 
having  been  originally  a  void,  or  occupied  by  undigested  matter. 
The  Vtiluspa,  or  Prophecy  of  the  Vala,*  in  the  Edda,  thus  de- 
scribes the  beginning : 

"  This  was  Time's  origin, 
When  Nothing  was  5 
No  sand  nor  sea, 
No  cool  billows. 
No  where  was  found  Eartli 
Or  high  Heaven; 

A  swallowing  throat  (Ginnunga-gapf)  there  was. 
But  no  growth." 

But  long  before  Earth  was  formed,  existed  in  the  fiigid  north, 
NiHheim,  i.  e.  the  Mist  or  Shadow-W  orld,  in  tiie  midst  of  w  hich  is 
the  well  Hvergelmer,  i.e.  the  primitive  cauldron  or  abyss,  whence 
flow  eleven  streams,  distinguished  by  appropriate  appellations, 
such  as  Fimbulthul,  the  High-sounding,  SviJI,  the  Cold,  8cc. 

Another  worlil,  called  Muspelheim,  lay  in  the  opposite  south. 
This  world  is  hot  aiut  light,  so  bright  and  Haming,  that  none  but 
its  ow  n  inhabitants  can  exist  in  it.  Surtur  (the  Dark);[:  rules  over 
it,  and,  armed  with  his  Haming  sword,  dwells  on  its  frontier.     Ac- 


•  The  Valas  were  the  northern  Sybils,  prophetesses  inspired  b^'  the  Nornir  or  Des- 
tinies. The  V  oluspa  is  a  fragmentary  poem  of  venerable  antiquity.  It  treuts  ol  tlie 
-world  from  its  creation,  till  its  destruciion  and  renovation. 

f  Gap,  Danish  gab,  is  the  vulgar  English  gab.  It  is  akin  to  gape,  and  nearly  the 
same  as  gap. 

^  i.  e,  the  Incotnpreliensible. 
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cording  to  the  Vala  he  will,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  come  forth, 
war  on  and  subdue  the  gods,  and  destroy  the  earth  with  tire. 

The  rivers  of  NiHheim,  called  Elivagar,  i.e.  Dripping  or  Cold 
Water,  directed  their  course  towards  Ginnunga-gap;  and  the  poi- 
son-stream or  riving  matter  which  they  contained  hardened  and 
became  ice.  When  they  ceased  to  run,  the  moist  vapour  that  hung 
over  them  became  rime,  or  hoar-fiost,  and  piled  itself  in  layers  in 
Ginnunga-gap.  The  part  of  it  that  lay  towards  the  north  was 
thus  filled  with  heavy  masses  of  ice;  and  rime,  fleeting  mist,  and 
cold  wind  moved  on  the  surface.  But  the  southern  side  of  Gin- 
nunga-gap was  light  and  rare,  from  the  sparks  that  flew  into  it 
from  Muspelheim,  and  all  there  was  warm  and  clear  as  the  asther. 

When  the  heat  of  Muspelheim  had  reached  the  ice,  it  began  to 
melt  and  drip,  and  the  drops  took  life  from  the  power  of  the  heat. 
From  them  spiang  a  human  form,  called  Ymer,  from  whom  are 
descended  all  the  Rimthurser,  or  Frost-giants.  While  Ymer  lay 
in  deep  slumber,  there  came  forth  from  under  his  left  arm  a  man 
and  a  woman;  and  his  one  foot  begat  with  the  other  a  son,  who 
is  the  father  of  the  Frost-giants.  This  being  was  nourished 
by  four  streams  of  milk  that  flowed  from  the  udder  of  the  cow 
i\udumbla,  who  also  sprang  from  the  melting  ice.  The  cow 
sustained  herself  by  licking  the  salt  rocks  of  the  ice.  The  first 
day  she  licked  them  came  foi  th  the  hair  of  a  man ;  the  second 
day  the  head;  the  third  day  the  whole  human  form.  This  being 
was  called  Bure,  and  was  the  father  of  Biir,  who  married  Bestla, 
a  daughter  of  the  giant  Bblthorn,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons — 
Odin,  Vil^  and  Ve. 

The  sons  of  Bor  now  slew  Ymer,  from  whose  body  ran  so  much 
blood  as  diowned  all  the  giant-race  save  Bergelmer,  (the  Ancient 
of  the  Mountain,)  who,  with  his  wife,  escaped  in  a  kind  of  boat, 
and  from  them  descended  the  new  giant-race. 

The  three  gods  now  took  Ymer's  body,  dragged  it  into  the 
middle  of  Ginnunga-gap,  and  out  of  it  formed  the  world. 

"  From  Ymer's  flesh 
Was  the  earth  formed  ; 
The  sea  of  his  blood, 
The  hills  of  his  bones, 
Plants  of  bis  hair, 
Heaven  of  his  skull ; 
From  his  eyebrows 
Framed  the  blithe  gods 
Midgard,  for  the  sons  of  men  ; 
But  from  his  brain 
Were  the  melancholy 
Clouds  all  created." — Grimnis-7nal,  st.  40. 
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The  heaven  was  set  upon  four  pillars;,  under  each  of  which  was 
placed  a  dwarf. "•  These  dwarfs  are  called  Kast,  West,  North  and 
South.  The  gods  then  took  the  red-hot  llakes  that  were  thrown 
out  from  Muspelhciui  and  wandered  at  random  through  the 
abyss  ;  and  they  set  them  in  heaven,  both  above  and  below,  to 
give  light  to  heaven  and  earth.  They  also  placed  all  the  lumi- 
nous bodies,  some  in  the  heaven,  some  beneath  it,  and  appointed 
their  course;  according  to  which  days,  weeks  and  years  are 
numbered. 

The  earth  was  formed  horizontal  and  circular;  M id gard  oc- 
cupied the  centre:  around  it  ran  the  ocean  of  Ymer's  blood,  be- 
yond which  lay  Utgaril,  composed  of  lofty  inaccessible  moun- 
tains, the  abode  of  the  giants :  a  paling  made  from  the  brows  of 
Ynier  defended  mankind,  the  dwellers  of  Midgard.  from  their 
irruptions.  From  heaven  to  earth  led  the  bridge  Bifriist,  (the 
Shaking  Way  or  Stream,)  called  also  the  Rainbow.  It  is  formed 
with  much  art;  is  exceedingly  strong;  is  composed  of  three 
colours,  of  which  the  red,  in  the  middle,  is  tlaming  lire,  and  bars 
the  ascent  of  the  giants  to  heaven. 

Over  Midgard  the  gods  now  made  for  themselves  a  fortified 
abode,  called  Asgard,  inhabited  by  the  gods  and  their  race,  called 
Aser.  In  the  middle  of  Asgard  is  a  place  named  Idaviillr  (Ida's 
Plain);t  on  it  they  built  a  great  temple,  wherein  are  twelve  seats 
besides  that  of  Odin.  Within  and  without,  it  is  as  if  covered  with 
pure  gold.  There  is  here  a  hall  or  abode  named  Gladsheim,  ano- 
ther named  Vingolf,  and  many  others,  among  which  is  V^alhall. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  cosmogonical  ideas  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavians, and  at  first  view  they  nmst,  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
wear  the  appearance  of  folly  and  absurdity.  But  in  inquiries  of 
this  kind  there  is  a  principle  which  we  should  never  leave  out  of 
sight,  to  wit,  that  the  more  absurd  a  mythos  appears,  the  more 
certain  we  may  be  of  its  containing  an  miportant  meaning — the 
thicker  and  more  grotesquely  shaped  the  shell  the  sounder  the 
kernel.  The  sages  who  devised  religious  systems  acted  not  at 
random,  they  meditated  deeply,  they  saw  far  into  nature;  their 
mythi  were  framed  not  like  childrens'  tales,  merely  to  excite  sur- 
prise and  nothing  more,  they  clothed  truth  in  figure  and  symbol 
to  stinudate  curiosity,  and,  perhaps,  to  extend  their  own  power 
and  influence  by  setting  forth  riddles  which  they  alone  could  solve. 
In  fact,  so  great  is  the  depth  of  physical  knowledge  contained  in 

•  There  is  some  difficulty  in  this,  as  we  shaJi  see  that  tlie  croiition  of  tlie  Dwarfs  did 
not  take  plate  till  Ions  after. 

t  Our  author  tl)inks  the  name  and  idea  of  Ida  were  cotHmon  to  the  Grecian  and 
Scandinavian  systems,  and  that  after  the  usual  mode  of  bringing  heaven  to  earth,  the 
Idas  of  Plirygia  and  Crete  were  so  denonjinatcd. 
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many  of  the  mythi  of  ancient  religions,  that  not  a  few  philoso- 
phers have,  not  without  reason,  had  recourse  to  the  supposition 
of  an  ancient,  perhaps  ante-diluvian,  people,  possessed  of  know- 
ledge equal  or  superior  to  any  that  we  have  attained  to,  fragments 
of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  systems  of  the  various  tribes  de- 
scended from  that  original  nation. 

The  system  we  have  just  sketched  is  what  may  be  called  the 
Ymerian  or  animal-system.  We  shall  shortly  meet  another,  which 
we  shall  designate  the  Yggdrasil,  or  vegetable-system.  Mr.  Mag- 
nusen  thinks  that  these  systems,  though  blended  in  the  Eddas, 
were  formerly  distinct,  and  held  by  opposing  sects. 

In  the  Ymerian  system  the  doctrine  of  Creation,  in  what  is  per- 
haps its  only  intelligible  sense,  is  asserted;  for  we  believe  the  human 
mind  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  infinite  vacuity.  From 
the  very  structure  of  our  mind  and  its  organs,  fatigue  alone  will 
oblige  us  to  stop  in  our  efforts  after  the  conception  of  it,  and  to  sup- 
pose a  material  boundary  to  our  largest  idea  of  void  space.  With 
this,  every  cosmogonical  system  we  know  of  agrees,  the  Mosaic  as 
fully  as  any  other,  for  it  evidently  supposes  the  Heaven  of  Heavens, 
the  abode  of  Jehovah  Elohim  and  his  angels,  to  have  existed  before. 
"  In  the  beginning  God  made  (Itto/jjo-s,  Sept.)  the  heaven  and  the 
earth"  out  of  the  pre-existing  mass  of  waters.  "E^  uoaroj  t«  ttuvto. 
is  the  fundamental  maxim  of  old  Grecian  philosophy;  and  in  the 
Laws  of  the  Indian  Menu  we  read,  "  The  Spirit  of  God  hovered, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Creation,  over  the  water."  In  the  Bible, 
God  is  represented  as  Light,  dwelling  in  unapproachable  light, 
whom  no  man  can  see  and  live.  In  the  V'edas,  "  God  (Brahm)  is 
the  great  incomparable  Light,  which  enlighteneth  all,  cheereth  all, 
whence  all  proceeds,  to  which  all  returns,  and  which  alone  can 
illumine  our  ideas." — "  Behold,"  cries  our  author,  "  the  whole 
biblical  doctrine!"  The  sacred  books  of  the  Persians  teach  a  not 
dissimilar  system.  The  great  original  being  Zeruane  Akhrene  (by 
some  rendered  Uncreated  Time — by  others.  Intellectual  Light 
and  Fire-Being  in  the  Highest  Heaven)  gave  existence  to 
Ormuzd,  who  formed  the  heavens  of  light,  the  earth  of  water. 
Mr.  Magnusen  successively  examines  all  known  cosmogonies, 
and  every  where  discerns  primitive  light  and  fire,  the  abode  of  a 
Being  without  beginning,  corresponding  widi  the  Eddaic  Surtur, 
and  a  formation  of  the  visible  heaven  and  earth  from  water  acted 
upon  by  lire. 

Most  cosmogonies  assume  Generation  as  the  productive  prni- 
ciple;  hence  Ouranos,  Chronos  and  the  Titans  of  Grecian  my- 
thology; hence  the  countless  myriads  of  deities  that  people  the 
Hindoo  heavens.  Whether  this  principle  arose  from,  or  gave  birth 
to  Personification,  we  cannot  say  positively.     Its  accordance  with 
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tlje  general  course  of  nature  is  apparent.  A  different  origin  must, 
however,  liave  beiMi  assigned  to  the  })riniilivi>  animal.  As  then  it 
Nvas  a  matter  ol'  eonnnon  observation,  in  all  coiuiliies,  that  the  mud 
and  slime  (U-posited  by  water,  when  acted  upon  bv  the  solar  heat, 
brought  forth  animals  in  abundance,  it  was  naluial  for  the  framers 
of  Scandinavian  mytiiologv  to  regard  the  j)roiluct  of  the  condjina- 
tion  of  the  igneous  emanations  from  Muspelheim  with  the  waters, 
ice  and  fioating  matter  of  the  Elivagar  of  NiHIieim  as  an  animal. 
This  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  an  Orphic  system  preserved 
by  Athenagoras,  which  says  that  "  water  was  the  origin  of  all 
things;  from  the  water  arose  mud,  and  from  it  a  monster  with 
three  heads  (of  a  god,  a  lion  and  an  ox),  who  produced  an  egg, 
the  upper  half  of  which  formed  the  heaven,  the  lower  part  the 
earth."  It  then  narrates  llie  origin  of  giants  and  Titans,  the 
whole  in  close  accordance  with  the  Eddaic  doctrine. 

Ymer  being  a  solitary  being  is  androgynous.  We  have  seen 
how  the  giants  sj)rang  from  him.  He  is  the  personification  of  the 
primitive  undigested  ciiaotic  matter — v»ild,  turbulent,  innnense; 
he  and  his  progeny,  the  llimthurser,  wallow  in  Ginnunga-gap. 

The  idea  of  representing  the  world  as  an  animal  is  widely 
spread ;  we  need  only  mention  the  jw,axpojto(r,aoj  and  ju-ixpoxoo-ju-oj 
of  the  Greeks.  The  author  of  the  prose  Edda  sought  thus  to 
explain  its  origin. 

"  Men,"  says  he,  "  reflected  and  wondered  whence  it  came  that  the 
earth,  beasts  and  birds,  had,  in  some  sort,  the  same  properties,  and  yet 
were  in  a  certain  measure  unlike.  It  is  a  property  of  the  earth  that 
men  dug  on  lofty  mountains  and  there  sprang  up  water,  so  that  they 
needed  not  to  seek  it  longer  there  than  in  the  deep  dales.  So  is  it 
with  beasts  and  birds ;  the  blood  is  equally  near  in  the  head  and  in  the 
feet.  So  is  it  also  another  (|uality  of  the  earth,  tbat  there  grow  upon 
it  every  year  grass  and  flowers,  and  in  the  same  year  all  falls  and  rots. 
So  hair  and  feathers  grow  on  beasts  and  birds,  and  fall  ofl'  every  year. 
It  is  a  third  quality  of  the  eartli,  that  when  it  is  opened  and  dug,  there 
grows  grass  on  the  mould  which  is  outward.  Hills  and  rocks  they  ex- 
plained as  animals'  teeth  and  bones.  Hence  they  gathered  that  the 
earth  was  not  dead,  but  after  a  certain  manner  had  life." 

With  the  notions  of  Macrocosm  and  Microcosm,  we  must  join 
that  of  the  Soul  of  the  World. 

"  Deum  naraque  ire  per  omnes 
Terras«pie,  tractusque  maris,  coelumque  profundum  ; 
Hinc  pecudes,  armenta,  viros,  genus  omne  ferarum, 
Quemque  sibi  tcnues  nascentem  arcessere  vitas." 
and  when  we  farther  consider  that  the  visible  heaven  is  vertical  to 
the  earth,  and  man  the  only  animal  whose  head  is  so  placed  with 
respect  to  the  body,  we  shall  see  how  natural  it  was  to  represent 
the  world  at  its  first  origin  in  a  human  form. 
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Ymer  and  his  brood  of  Rimthurser,  lay  in  Ginnunga-gap, 
nourished  by  the  milk  that  flowed  fiom  the  primitive  mundane 
cow  Audumbla.  This  cow  our  author  conceives  to  represent 
the  atmosphere,*  whence  the  denser  mass  of  chaotic  matter, 
or  Ymer,  drew,  as  it  were,  nourishment.  She  fed  on  the  salt 
frost  or  sea,  which  as  she  consumed,  Bure  gradually  emerged  to 
light. 

On  occasion  of  the  cow  Audumbla,  Mr.  Magnusen  reminds  us 
of  the  copper  ox  of  the  Cimbri,  on  which  they  swore  in  Italy; 
of  the  chariot  of  Hertha,  of  the  old  Germans,  drawn  by  cows;  of 
the  lo  of  the  Greeks,  the  golden  calves  of  the  children  of  Israel; 
the  Abudad  of  the  Persians,  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  which  Jem- 
sheed  (the  Sun)  pierces  with  his  dagger  (rays);  and  of  the  high 
reverence  for  the  cow  among  the  Hindoos.  The  following  pas- 
sage, in  which  our  author  seeks  to  account  for  the  cow  being  se- 
lected as  a  cosmic  emblem,  is,  we  think,  just  and  rational. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  first  men  selected  the  ox,  the 
most  useful  and  most  widely  spread  anUnal  that  they  were  acquainted 
with,  for  a  cosmic  symbol  in  various  forms.  The  cow  was,  perhaps, 
mankind's  first  nurse,  and  the  oldest  nations  (especially  the  Indians  and 
Egyptians)  legarded  her  in  consequence  with  religious  reverence,  and 
called  her  the  mother,  &c.  of  mankind.  When  men  afterwards  raised 
poetic  considerations  on  the  cosmogony,  they  elevated  a  mythic  cow  to 
the  place  of  the  mother  or  nurse  of  the  earth.  Our  Audumbla  belongs  to 
this  class.  Moreover,  when  they  first  called  the  cow  n;other,  the  bull 
might  (as  in  India)  have  been  named  father.  By  the  propagation  of  his 
race,  and  afterwards  by  drawing  the  plough,  he  might  be  said  to  rear  or 
nurse  mankind.  In  a  higher  cosmic  sense  men  called  Heaven  All- 
Father,  and  the  bull  became  its  symbol,  as  the  cow  was  that  of  the 
Earth  as  All-Mother.  The  bull  also  soon  became  the  constellation  in 
the  zodiac,  which  we  still  call  the  Bull.  To  many  countries  it  brings 
the  lovely  spring,  when  the  sun  in  the  circle  of  the  year  once  more  re- 
gains his  glorious  power.  Thus  the  bull  came  to  signify  in  a  symbolic 
manner  the  spring  and  the  sun  ;  and  the  cow  naturally  the  moon,  &c. 
The  use  of  literal  writing  has  long  accustomed  us  to  reject  hieroglyphics, 
and  we  are  too  enlightened  any  longer  to  worship  Audumbla  or  Apis  ; 
but  we  are  not  thereby  justified  in  despising  and  scorning  the  infantine 
conceptions  of  our  forefathers,  the  development  of  which  may  still  inte- 
rest antiquaries  and  mental  philosophers." 

Bure  and  his  son  Bdr,  Mr.  Magnusen  regards  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  gradual  transition  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  a 
liquid  to  a  solid  form.  He  conceives  these  terms  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  Persian  Borz  or  Alborz,  (a  name  of  Caucasus,)  the 

*  This  idea  is  controverted  by  Mone,  as  he  says  the  sea  did  not  exist  till  after  Ymer's 
death.  The  ocean  certainly  did  not  appear  till  after  that  event,  but  there  was  tlie  seu 
or  lake,  formed  by  the  Elivagar,  in  Ginnunga-gnp. 
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GiTcian  Boreas,  and  otiicis.  We  shall  at  |)resoiit  pass  over  this 
notion,  with  which  we  do  not  a<i;rec,  to  proceed  to  the  nwvc  ini- 
jiortant  consideration  of  the  sons  of  Bor,  the  Scandinavian 
Trinity. 

Scarcely  any  mythology  is  to  be  found  without  a  Trinity.  In 
the  northern  one  we  meet  six.  The  cosmogoni<:  Trinity  of  the 
prose  Edda  is  Odin,  Vile  and\'e;  that  of  the  V'ohispa,  Odin, 
Htenir  and  Lodur;  in  other  mythi,  Odin,  Jlienir  and  Loke;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prose  Edda,  liar,  Yafuhar  and  Thridie  in- 
struct (lylle.  The  Scandinavians  swore  by  the  Almighty  As 
(Odin  or  Thor),  Freyr  (the  Sun),  and  Njoril  (the  Sea-god):  the 
JS'ornir  or  Destinies  were  three. 

Odin,  Mr.  Magnusen,  we  think  justly,  regards  as  cognate  with 
Gr.  ciTfjio:;  Sanscrit,  Atma;  Germ.  Athem,  Odem,  Air  or  Breath, 
(he  might  have  observed  that  the  Danish  Aand,  pronounced 
Ond,  is  possibly  a  transposition  of  Odin;)  and  he  derives  Odin, 
A.  S.  \\  odin,  from  the  old  verb  V  ada;  Germ.  VV^aten;  Eng.  Wade; 
Lat.  V'ado,  &c.  to  go  through,  pervade,  &c.  He  therefore  holds 
Odin  to  be  the  air,  breath,  soul  of  the  world. 

\\\e,  Mr.  Magnusen  regards  as  akin  to  Voluntas,  Voluptas, 
Will,  &.C.  He  interprets  it  the  "  Gladdening,"  and  understands  by 
it  Light.  Ve,  related  to  Vesta,  is,  according  to  him.  Fire,  per- 
haps elemental  fire  in  general.  If  we  understand  our  author  right, 
he  takes  Bure  to  signify  the  lofty  tops  of  Caucasus,  (All)orz,)  and 
consequently  Odin,  V^ile,  and  Ve,  must  be  descended  from  Ymer. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident  he  must  do  so,  in  consistency  with  his  sys- 
tem, as  he  compares  Odin  with  the  Grecian  Zeus,  who  dethroned 
his  father,  and  whose  grandfather  had  been  mutilated.  Now, 
to  us  it  is  clear,  that  as  Bure  was  licked  by  Audumbla  from 
ice-masses,  on  which  the  heat  of  Muspelheim  had  not  acted,  the 
northern  cosmogonists  designed  to  represent  him  and  his  progeny 
as  totally  distinct  from  Ymer  and  his  giant-brood,  and  as  of  a 
superior  nature;  he  is  expressly  called  a  7}iait ; — he  was  produced 
by  the  action  of  an  animal,  Ymer  by  that  of  an  element:  his  chil- 
dren are  gods,  but  mundane  gods,  born  of  the  daughter  of  a  giant,, 
and  therefore  inferior  to  the  sons  of  Muspelheim,  or  to  the  Light- 
Alfs.  Odin  and  his  brothers  seem  to  answer  to  Ornmzd  and 
the  Amshaspands  of  Persian  theology;  like  them  they  are  at  war 
with  the  principles  of  darkness  and  evil,  and  their  efforts  are 
directed  towards  the  production  of  order  and  harmony.  Hence 
their  ihst  act  is  to  slay  Ymer,  to  destroy  or  exterminate  his 
brood,  and  to  form  the  visible  heaven  and  earth. 

That  Mr.  Magnusen  is  right  in  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
Odin  we  have  no  doubt.  He  may  also  be  right  in  regarding 
him  Hs  the  directing  ruling  energy,  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
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world ;  but  even  in  this  case,  we  should  always  recollect,  that 
like  the  Anima  Mundi  of  the  Platonists,  he  is  purely  a  mun- 
dane god ;  his  sphere  of  action  extends  not  beyond  the  visible 
world,  with  it  he  begins,  with  it  he  ends  *  Superior  to  him  and  to 
all  his  line,  is  the  awful,  the  incomprehensible,  the  flame-envi- 
roned Surtur,  who,  like  the  Brahm  of  India,  dwells  apart  and 
unworshipped,  committing  the  direction  of  the  created  world  to 
inferior  temporal  deities.  He,  at  the  end,  will  come  forth  and 
make  war  on  the  old  and  decaying  world  and  its  gods,  reduce  it 
to  ashes,  and  cause  a  new  and  better  order  to  spring  from  the 
ruins. 

We  are  also  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  author's  interpretation 
of  Ve,  evidently  the  same  with  the  Lodur  of  the  Vbluspsi,  whose 
name  is  akin  to  many  words  denoting  flame.  The  interpretation 
of  Vile  does  not  equally  content  us,  but  it  is  the  best  we  know  of, 
and  is  probably  correct. 

It  is  a  favourite  theory  of  our  author  and  of  other  northern 
mythologists,  that  Odin  and  Buddha  are  the  same  person  or 
rather  personiflcation.  This  theory  has  been  combated  with 
vigour,  and  in  our  opinion  successfully,  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Klap- 
roth,  and  others.  If  our  author's  theory  be  correct,  Buddhaism 
must  be,  as  he  in  fact  says  it  is,  almost  the  most  ancient  system 
in  the  world,  whereas  Mr.  Klaproth  thus  expresses  himself  on  this 
subject : — 

"  When  we  reflect  that  accordhig  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Hindoos,  Tibetians,  and  Chinese,  the  doctrine  of  this  founder  of  a  reli- 
gion first  began  to  spread  itself  north  of  India  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  our 
aera,  and  at  a  later  period  in  Inner  Asia  and  Tibet,  the  Odin-Buddha 
theory  must  fall  of  itself.  Farther,  there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
between  the  worship  of  Buddha  and  that  of  Odin,  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned at  the  first  glance  at  the  descriptions  given  by  Pallas,  and  by  me 
(in  the  first  volume  of  my  Journey  to  Caucasus.)  The  cause  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Buddha  gaining  entrance  among  the  rude  Tibetians  and  other 
nations  of  Central  Asia  was,  that  it  came  from  a  civilized  country  like 
India,  and  won  their  minds  by  the  solemnity  of  its  ceremonies.  Were  it 
like  the  rude  religion  of  Odin  it  would  with  difficulty  have  made  its  way 
among  barbarians,  &c.  &c.''f 

Mr.  Magnusen  replies,  perhaps  more  speciously  than  solidly, 

*  We  think  Mr.  Magnusen  tries  too  much  to  e.xalt  Odin.  In  our  opinion  he  is 
merely  a  pcrsonilicatioii  of  the  air. 

t  If  Mr.  Klaproth's  description  is  intended  to  be  confined  to  the  Odinian  Sect,  we 
will  not  dissent  from  him  ;  if  he  extends  it  to  the  primitive  religion  of  the  North,  we 
must  b'eg  leave  to  ditier  with  him.  Of  Buddhaisi.i  he  speaks  in  high  terms,  when  he 
savs,  and  we  believe,  with  truth,  that  "  next  to  the  Christian,  no  religion  has  contributed 
more  to  ennoble  the  human  race  than  the  Buddha  rehgion."  May  we  not  lay  it 
down  as  a  tolerably  general  rule,  that  when  in  any  country  two  religions  are  found  co- 
existing, the  one  comi)lei,  the  other  simple,  the  latter  is  a  reformation  of  the  former? 
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by  uskinsc  who  would,  bohoUliiisx  the  deeds  of  violence  and  savage 
cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  believe  their  religion  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  pages  of  the  peace-breathing  (iospel  ?  His  case  is  stronger 
Avhen  lie  undertakes  to  show,  that  ferocity  and  tiie  ap|)etite  for 
blood  were  not  the  leading  characters  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian 
faith. 

Ymer  being  slain,  and  the  earth  formed  of  his  body,  tl»e  first 
animated  beings  that  appeareil  on  it  were  the  Duergar  or  Dwarfs. 
These,  the  prose  Edda  informs  us,  took  life  like  maggots  in 
Ymer's  body.     The  \  oluspa  says, 

"  Then  went  the  Gods 

To  their  raised-up  seats, 

The  high  and  holy 

Then  consulted, 
.    Who  'twas  should 

Form  the  Dwarfs, 

From  the  sea-giant's  hlooil, 

And  blue  bones. 

Then  Modsoguer  is 

The  chiefest  become 

Of  all  the  Dwarfs, 

But  Durin  the  second: 

INIaiiy  they  made 

I'o  man  like 

Dwarfs  on  the  earth." 

These  Dwarfs  are  the  personifications  of  natural  powers  dwelling 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preparing  metals  and  precious 
stones.  Tiiey  form  a  large  portion  of  the  popular  creed  of  Scan- 
dinavia at  the  present  day.  We  hardly  need  to  add  that  they  are 
the  origin  of  our  fairies. 

The  earth  was  now  ready  for  the  reception  of  man,  (the  Eddas 
give  no  account  of  the  origin  of  plants  and  the  inferior  animals.) 

"  Then,"  says  tlie  prose  Edda,  "  the  sons  of  Bor  (Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve,) 
went  down  to  the  sea-shore,  found  two  trees,  took  them,  and  formed 
thereof  men.  The  first  gave  them  breath  and  lifej  the  second,  under- 
standing and  motion  ;  the  third  gave  them  a  fair  visage,  (rather  beauty 
of  form,)  speech,  hearing,  and  sight.  The  man  they  called  Ash  and  the 
woman  Emla;  from  them  are  descended  the  human  race,  who  were  as- 
signed their  abode  in  Midgard." 

The  meaning  of  this  mythos  according  to  our  author's  hypo- 
thesis, evidently  is,  that  the  elements  (air,  li^ht,  fire,)  acting  on  the 
vegetable  substances,  gradually  transformed  them  to  animated 
beings;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  progression  of  ideas  in  thus  as- 
signing  a  vegetable   origin  to  the  human  race.     The  Ymerian 
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system,  in  spite  of  all  our  author's  efforts  to  the  contrary,  is  in 
relation  to  the  created  world,  plainly  a  system  of  materialism,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Gothic  sages  may  have  had  a  theory 
of  the  gradual  rehnement  and  spiritualization  of  matter,  not  dis- 
similar to  the  materialism  of  Milton,  so  linely  expressed  in  these 
verses  :  — 

"  O !   Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 
All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return, 
If  not  depraved  from  good,  created  all 
Such  to  perfection ;   one  first  matter  all 
Endued  with  various  forms,  various  degrees. 
Of  substance,  and  of  things  that  live,  of  life. 
But  more  refined,  more  spirituous  and  pure. 
As  nearer  to  him  placed  or  nearer  tending, 
Each  in  their  several  active  spheres  assigned. 
Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportioned  to  each  kind.     So  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  from  thence  the  leaves 
More  aery,  last  the  bright  consummate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes 5  flowers  and  their  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  sublimed 
To  vital  spirits  aspire,  to  animal. 
To  intellectual,  give  both  life  and  sense 
Fancy  and  understanding :  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being." 

The  vegetable  origin  of  mankind  was  not  peculiar  to  the 
Goths.  In  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  we  read  that  Zeus 
formed  the  Third  or  Brazen  race  of  men  from  ash  trees ;  the  Per- 
sian Bundehesh  says,  that  when  the  cosmic  ox  Abudad  died,  a 
human  form,  named  Kayomart  rose,  from  his  right  fore-leg.  This 
mythic  being  met,  after  thirty  years,  a  violent  death,  having  had 
no  helpmate,  and  consequently  no  offspring;  yet  from  his  re- 
mains, purified  by  the  sun,  there  sprung  up,  forty  years  after- 
wards, a  Ribas  tree  with  fifteen  branches.  Of  this  tree  Ormuzd 
formed  the  first  man  and  woman,  and  gave  each  a  soul,  which 
had  previously  existed.  The  Hindoos  call  their  Pipala  (Ficus 
Indicus)  Ashaya  Vata,  (perhaps,  says  Mr.  Magnusen,  our  Ask 
Vidur, — Vidur  in  the  old  language  signifying  tree,)  and  they  say 
that  all  mankind  sprang  from  it.  A  passage  from  the  Vedas, 
quoted  here  by  our  author,  gives,  perhaps,  the  true  origin  of  the 
hypothesis  of  the  vegetable  descent  of  our  race.  "  Man,"  says 
the  Veda,  "  is  like  unto  a  high  tree,  the  hair  is  his  leaves,  the  skin 
his  bark,  the  blood  his  sap,  the  bones  the  hard  knots,  &c." 

Every  religious  system  contains  its  golden  age,  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, peace,  and  happiness,  consequent  on  creation ;  when  the 
Morld  in  youthful  freshness,  vigour,  and  beauty,  poured  forth  in 
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abiiiulaiice  (ho  iiu-ans  of  tMijoynuMit;  wlicii  llio  celestial  bodies 
shone  witii  mild  radiance,  llie  air  was  hahny  and  cool,  tempest 
anil  storm  nevi-r  distigured  the  face  of  external  nature,  passion 
never  agitated  the  soul  of  man.  Were  we  to  seek  the  origin  of  this 
idea  in  the  human  mind  alone,  we  might  say,  that  in  manhood 
and  olil  age  we  look  back  witii  fond  regret  to  tiie  healthy  and 
happy  days  of  childhood,  when,  but  arrived  in  the  world,  every 
thing  was  new  to  us,  every  thing  was  beautiful;  when  without  any 
exertions  of  our  own  all  our  wants  were  supplied,  nature,  as  it 
uere,  spontaneously  providing  for  her  children;  when  pain  was  so 
quickly  succeeded  by  pleasure  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable; 
when  each  day  closed  in  dreams  of  the  anticipated  happiness  of 
the  next.  The  transference  of  these  ideas  from  the  microcosm  to 
the  macrocosm  was  easy  and  natural, — the  life  of  man  was  soon 
compared  to  the  course  of  the  year;  the  race,  like  tiie  individual, 
was  sujiposed  to  pass  through  the  four  j)eriods  of  childhood, 
youth,  manhood,  and  old  age,  and  on  its  infant  innocent  state, 
eternal  spring  to  have  shed  its  choicest  blessings.  How  beauti- 
fully is  the  common  sentiment  respecting  the  gradual  deteriora- 
tion of  the  world,  expressed  by  Rome's  philosophic  poet ! 

"  Jamque  caput  quassans  grandis  suspirat  arator, 
Crebrius  incassim  magnum  cecidisse  laborcm, 
Et  cum  tempera  temporibus  praescntia  coufcrt 
Praeteritis,  laiulat  fortuiias  saqjc  parentis  : 
Et  crepat,  antiquum  genus  ut  pictate  replctum 
Pcrfacilc  angustis  tolcrarit  fiuibus  aevum. 
Cum  minor  csset  agri  multo  modus  ante  viritim." 

Tiie  golden  age  of  Scandinavian  mythology  commences  with 
the  gods.  The  Voluspa,  having  described  how  the  gods  regulated 
the  course  of  the  sun,  moou,  stars,  and  time,  proceeds  :* 

"  Tlie  Ascr  met 
On  Ida's  plain. 
An  altar-circle  ant)  teuiplc 
Upraised  they  high  3 
Forges  tliey  built, 
Noble  metals  wrought, 
Powers  they  proved. 
All  they  tried. 
Tongs  and  ingenious 
Tools  they  formed. 


•  In  our  extracts  from  the  VoIus|)&  wc  edlicre  to  our  author's  translation,  ihoucli  it 
does  not  always  give  the  sense  tl.-at  ue  might  perhaps  deduce  from  tlic  Icelandic  texts 
that  we  have  seen.  But  as  Mr.  Magnusen's  reasoning  depends,  in  some  n)easure,  on 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  passages  he  quotes,  we  do  not  think  our- 
selves justified  in  departing  from  his  version. 
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They  played  at  tables 

In  the  palace  so  glad, 

Nought  wanted 

They  of  gold. 

Until  there  came  three 

Thurse-maidens 

Very  mighty,  from 

Giant's-world." 
Then  follows  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  Dwarfs  and 
of  Man,  and  after  a  short  episode  about  Yggdrasil  and  the  three 
great  Nornir,  come  these  strophes: — 

"  The  slaughter  remembers 

She,  the  first  in  the  world. 

When  they  GuUveige 

Bored  through  with  spears. 

And  in  the  High-One's  hall 

Her  did  burn ; 

Three  times  burned  they 

The  three-times -born 

Often,  unseldom  (i.  e.  over  again) ; 

Yet  she  still  liveth. 

Heide  her  they  called. 

To  whoso's  house  she  came. 

The  well-spaeing  woman  : 

Wolves  themselves  she  tamed. 

Seid-arts  she  knew, 

With  them  speedily 

Still  she  delighted 

Bad  people. 

Then  went  all  the  Powers 

To  their  upraised  seats. 

High  holy  Gods 

Consulted  thereon  ; 

Whether  the  Aser  should 

Punish  the  crime. 

Or  the  Gods  all 

Fines  exact. 

Odin  (his  lance)  swang. 

Amid  the  folk  he  shot, — 

The  war-slaughter  she  remembers. 

The  first  in  the  world. 

So  broken  was 

The  Asaborg's  fence : 

The  Vaner  looked  for  strife. 

O'er  the  plain  they  went." 
The  Aser,  ere  they  gave  existence  to  other  reasonable  beings, 
long  lived  in  undisturbed  happiness :  gold,  i.  e.  the  substance 
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from  whicli  lliov  foniuHl  the  celestial  bodies,  was  in  abundance 
with  them  :  all  was  light  and  joy.  But  this  state  was  not  to  last; 
tinee  giant-maidens  came  from  the  abyss,  and  spread  darkness 
and  gloom  over  the  light.  They  induced  the  gods  to  create  the 
Dwarfs,  and  to  give  over  to  them  the  precious  metal.  The  crea- 
tion of  man  ft)llowed  ;  the  metals  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
man  brought  them  forth,  and,  with  the  appearance  of  golil,  the 
golden  age  ceased  in  this  as  in  Grecian  mythology. 

The  n)ysterious  verses  of  the  Voluspii,  last  quoted,  are  an  alle- 
gorical representation  of  this  fact.  Gold  is  presented  as  a  female 
personage,  named  GuUviig,  i.e.  gold-matter  or  ore  ;  and  Ileid, 
i.e.  money,  gold  in  its  pure  fc;rm.  Men  dig  it  from  the  earth  with 
sharp  tools;  they  burn  it  in  the  High-One's  hall,  /.  e.  the  open 
air;  three  or  more  times  is  it  melted  without  being  diminished, 
without  losing  power  or  lustre.  Gold  is  called  Well-spaeing,  pro- 
phetic of  good  ;  for  lie  that  possesses  it  always  anticipates  good 
fortune.  It  is  said  to  tame  wolves,  i.  e.  to  soften  rugged  men. 
The  Seid,  which  the  Gold-Maiden  knew,  a  species  of  magic  per- 
formed by  boiling  or  melting  substances,  denotes  the  delusions  and 
deceptions  of  riches.  The  gods  were  displeased  at  man's  thus 
obtaining  goUl,  either  envying  him  the  use  of  it,  or  offended  at  his 
pride  and  cupidity.  They  hold  a  council,  and  deliberate  whether  to 
chastise,  or  to  let  themselves  be  soothed  by  prayers  and  sacrifices. 
Odin  is  inexorable;  from  Ida's  Plain,  the  ethereal  heavens,  he 
launches  his  spear,  which  breaks  through  the  fence  of  the  castle 
of  the  gods ;  the  Vaner,  aerial  spirits,  who  dwelt  beneath,  saw 
that  war  was  declared,  and,  as  furious  winds  and  storm,  they 
rushed  forth  to  ravage  the  earth.  War  and  murder  now  broke 
out,  and  misery  came  on  man  for  having  burned  Gullveig.  Surely 
a  religion  in  which  this  iine  mythos  occurs  could  not  have  incul- 
catfMi  nodiing  but  brutal  ferocity! 

Having  tiius  followed  our  author  through  his  first  book,  and 
the  Ymerian  system,  from  the  creation  to  the  cessation  of  the 
golden  age  of  men  and  gods,  we  shall  proceed  to  that  system 
which  we  regard  as  essentially  distinct  fiom  it — the  Yggdrasil 
system — in  wliich  the  world  is  presented  under  the  form  of  an 
immense  tree.  Mr.  Magnusen,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is 
of  opinion  that  these  systems  were,  in  old  times,  held  by  opposite 
sects.  On  this  point  we  have  no  means  of  deciding;  but  to  us 
it  is  clear  that  the  mythos  of  Yggdrasil  is  essentially  different 
from,  and  unconnected  with,  that  of  Ymer.  We  shall  here,  in 
our  author's  words,  slate  the  Yggdrasil  mythos,  as  given  in  the 
prose  Edda,  and  tlien  make  our  observations  on  it. 

"  The  principal  and  most  holy  place  of  the  gods  is  at  the  ash  Ygg- 
drasil.    This  ash  is  the  largest  and  best  of  all  trees.    Its  branches  spread 
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over  tLe  whole  world,  and  reach  up  over  the  heaven.  The  tree  has  two 
roots,  which  extend  widely;  the  one  to  the  Aser,  the  other  to  the  Frost- 
giants,  where  before  was  Ginnunga-gap  ;  the  third  stretches  over  Nifl- 
heini,  and  by  it  is  Ilvergelmer  (the  abyss),  where  (the  Snake-king) 
Nidhug  gnaws  the  root  beneath. 

"  By  the  other  root,  which  extends  to  the  Frost-giants,  is  Mimer's 
well,  wherein  Wisdom  and  Understanding  lie  concealed.  Mimer,  the 
owner  of  the  well,  is  full  of  wisdom  ;  for  every  morning  he  drinks  from 
the  well  out  of  the  Giallar-horn.  Once  came  All-Father  (Odin)  thither, 
and  sought  a  drink  from  the  well,  but  attained  not  his  wish,  till  he  gave 
his  eye  as  a  pledge.  As  it  is  said,  in  the  Voluspa  : 
"  '  All  know  I,  Odin, 

Where  thou  hiddest  thine  eye: 

In  the  clear 

Well  of  Mimer. 

Mimer  mead 

Each  morning  drinks 

From  All-Father's  pledge.' 
"  By  the  third  root  of  the  ash  which  extends  to  heaven,  is  the  Urdar- 
fount.     By  the  fount  stands  a  fair  dwelling,  out  of  which  go  the  three 
maids,  Urda,  Verande,  and  Skuld.    These  maids  appoint  the  life-time  of 
all  men,  and  are  called  Nornir.     Of  them,  saith  the  Vala: 
"  '  Thence  come  maids 

Much  knowing, — 

Three, —  from  the  lake  (or  hall) 

Beneath  the  tree,'  &c. 
"  The  Nornir,  who  dwell  by  the  Urdar-fount,  take  each  day  water  from 
the  well,  and  with  it  and  the  mud  that  is  about  the  well  sprinkle  the 
ash-tree,  that  its  branches  may  not  rot  or  wither.  This  water  is  so 
holy,  that  everything  that  comes  into  the  well  becomes  as  white  as  the 
membrane  within  an  egg-shell.  So  it  is  said  in  the  Voluspa, 
"  '  An  ash  know  I  standing, 

Yggdrasil  it  bight, 

A  lofty  tree  besprinkled 

With  white  water ; 

Thence  cometh  dew 

W^hich  in  the  dales  falleth ; 

Ever  green  it  standeth 

Over  Urda's  well.' 
"  The  dew  which  comes  from  it  is  called  Honey-dew,  and  is  the  food 
of  the  bees.     Two  birds  are  fed  in  the  Urdar-fount :    they  are  called 
swans,  and  from  them  is  descended  this  species  of  bii'ds. 

"  In  the  branches  of  the  ash  Yggdrasil  sitteth  an  eagle,  who  knows 
many  things ;  between  his  eyes  sitteth  a  hawk,  called  Vederlofner 
(Storm-damper).  A  squirrel,  named  Ratatosk,  runs  up  and  down  in 
the  tree,  and  seeks  to  set  strife  between  the  eagle  and  the  Snake-king 
Nidhug.     Four  harts  run  about  in  the  branches  of  the  tree,  and  bite  the 
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liuils.     Ill  Hvcrgclmcr,  by  the  root  of  tbc  tree,  are  so  jn.uiy  snakes,  that 
no  tongue  can  tell  it.     So,  in  Grininis-uial, 

"   Ratatiisk  hight  the  sciuincl, 
W'lu)  i-hall  run 

Through  the  Ash  Yggdrasil  ; 
The  eagle's  words 
lie  from  above  shall  bear, 
And  tell  to  Nidhug  below. 
There  are  also  lour  harts, 
^^'ho  the  branehes'  buds 
Wry-necked  gnaw, 
Dain  and  Dvalin, 
Duuuir  and  Durathror. 


More  snakes  lie 

Beneath  the  Ash  Yggdrasil 

Than  any  one  can  think. 

;  The  Ash  Yggdrasil 

Endureth  toil 
More  than  men  know. 
The  hart  gnaws  it  above  : 
In  the  side  it  rotteth  ; 
IS'idhug  wastes  it  below." 

Tiie  mvthos  of  Yggdrasil  is  contained  in  the  preceding  passages ; 
and  northern  mythologists  in  general,  and  our  author  in  particular, 
have  been  no  where  more  fortunate  than  in  their  explanation  of  it. 
Yggdrasil,  they  say,  represents  the  universe  (rather  the  world) ; 
its  three  roots  lie  in  the  three  portions  into  which,  according  to 
tlie  system  of  the  devisers  of  Yggdrasil,  the  universe  is  divided. 
The  central  root  is  in  Niflheim,  the  dark  and  dismal  abyss  be- 
neath the  earth,  and  is  watered  by  Hvergelmer,  (the  Ancient 
Caulilron,)  and  its  stem  runs  up  through  the  earth  to  the  summit 
of  heaven.  Tiie  second  root  is  by  Mimer's  well,  in  the  north, 
the  abode  of  the  Frost-giants.  The  third  root  is  by  the  Urdar- 
fount,  in  the  bright  and  warm  south,  whose  waters  the  three 
Maids,  i.  e.  Time  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  cast  over  its  foliage 
to  keep  it  in  perpetual  verdure.  The  branches  are  the  a;ther,  their 
leaves  the  clouds,  the  clusters  of  keys  the  constellations;  the  four 
harts  are  the  four  winds,  the  eagle  denotes  the  air,  the  hawk  the 
still  aether,  the  squirrel  the  snow-fiakes,  hailstones,  and  rain- 
drops. IJrda's-fount,  i.  e.  the  fount  of  Destiny,  is  the  source 
of  life,  light,  and  warmtii ;  the  snow-white  sw  ans,  which  swim  on 
its  waters,  represent  the  sun  and  moon.  The  mythos  of  Mimer's 
well  shows  the  descent  of  the  sun  (Odin's  et/e)  into  the  sea  each 
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evening,  where,  during  the  niglit,  he  learns  wisdom  from  the 
owner  of  the  well;  the  golden-luied  mead  which  Mimer  drinks 
each  morning,  is  the  rnddy  dawn  that  daily  flows  out  over  the  sky- 
before  the  sun. 

In  this  explication,  the  greater  portion  is,  we  think,  correct; 
some  of  our  author's  solutions,  however,  do  not  appear  to  us  well- 
founded.  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  Yggdrasil  system 
is  quite  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  the  Ymerian  ;  but  the 
two  were  early  united,  though  the  junction  is,  in  most  places,  so 
inartificial,  as  to  betray  their  dift'erence  of  nature.*  Our  view  of  the 
system  under  consideration  is,  that  it  was  intended  by  its  authors 
to  represent  the  Universe  and  all  its  parts  as  eternal,t  which  is  the 
very  opposite  of  the  Ymerian  system.  The  snakes,  the  symbols  of 
evil  and  destruction,  endeavour  to  corrode  the  tree's  main  central 
root  and  stem ;  but  Time, — Time  without  beginning  or  end. 
Eternity, — pictured  by  the  three  Nornir,  bedews,  without  ceasing, 
its  branches  with  the  water  of  life,  keeping  them  in  everlasting 
verdure.  Even  in  the  great  and  awful  revolution,  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  odier  system,  Surtur  comes  forth,  wrapt  in  flames,  to 
lay  waste  the  world  and  destroy  its  gods,  "  the  ash  Yggdrasil  is 
shaken,  but  standeth."  The  idea  of  the  eternity  of  the  ash,  it 
would  appear,  was  too  firmly  fixed,  to  permit  of  its  being  in- 
cluded in  the  general  conflagration. 

We  regard  the  Yggdrasil-system  as  approaching  more  nearly 
than  its  fellow  to  pure  Theism.  We  are  disposed  to  look  upon  it 
as  recognising  no  deities,  but  Time  (the  Zeruane  Akhrene  of  the 
Persian  Zend  Avesta)  personified  by  the  three  holy  maidens.  The 
daily  resort  of  the  gods,  who  descend  from  Bure,  to  its  salutife- 
rous  well,  we  hold  to  be  an  additament  from  the  other  system  ; 
and,  as  our  author  observes,  a  transference  of  the  usages  of  man 
to  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  So  also  we  deem  the  mythos  of 
Odin's  pawning  his  eye  to  Mimer,  the  explication  of  which  we 
regard  as  perfectly  correct,  to  be  no  part  of  the  Yggdrasil  system. 

Mr.  Magnusen  is  certainly  in  error  when,  follov,'ing  Grater,  he 
says,  the  branches  of  the  mundane  tree  typify  the  asther.  If 
by  eether  we  are  to  understand  the  highest  region  of  the  atmos- 
phere, this  cannot  be;  for  a  little  after,  our  author  correctly  sup- 
poses that  to  be  denoted  by  the  wind-stilling  hawk.  The  true 
view  of  this  portion  of  the  symbol,  we  apprehend,  is,  that  the  cen- 
tral root  of  Yggdrasil  being  in  Niflheim,  the  murky  dismal  region, 

*  We  may  observe  that  whenever,  as  in  the  prose  Edda,  Voluspa,  Grimnis-m4l, 
mention  is  made  of  Yggdrasil,  what  is  said  of  it  is  quite  unconnected  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  follows. 

t  If,  as  our  author  says,  the  Ymerian  system  corresponds  with  that  of  Werner ;  the 
Yggdrasil  may  be,  in  some  sort,  said  to  agree  with  the  Huttonian,  which  assigns  neitlier 
beginning  nor  end,  but  ouly  a  succession  of  changes,  to  the  world. 
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which  ill  this  system,  as  in  the  Grecian,  lies  beneath  the  earth, 
(in  the  Ynioiiaii  it  lies  to  the  north,*)  the  stem,  if  it  denote  not 
tlie  earth  itself,  passes  throngh  the  earth,  over  which  it  rises  to  a 
certain  height  (perhaps  to  the  region  of  clouds)  before  it  casts  out 
branches ;  the  sum  of  wliich  represents  tlie  whole  aerial  space,  of 
which  the  lower  part  is  represented  bv  the  eagle,  the  upper  by  the 
hawk.  Again,  in  his  explanation  of  the  squirrel  Ratatosk,  we 
cannot  fully  agree  with  our  author.  Katallisk  is  said  to  run  up 
and  (low  n  through  the  boughs,  carrying  tlu^  icoirh  of  the  eagle 
to  Xiilhug.  This  eagle  surely  can  be  no  other  than  him  between 
whose  eyes  the  hawk  sits.  But  Mr.  Magnusen,  who  so  justly 
rejects  tlie  metaphysical  notion  of  Grater,  (viz.  that  Ratatosk  is 
Fame,)  contending  that  it  is,  like  the  rest,  to  be  explained  physi- 
cally, and  taking  it  to  denote  snow-tlakes,  &.c.  understands  by  the 
eagle,  not  him  who  sits  in  the  tree,  but  the  eagle  who,  in  *  Vaf- 
thrudnis-mal,'  (a  poem  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  Yggdrasil,)  abiding  in  the  north,  is  the  producer  of  wind. 

"  Hraesvclg  liiglit  tbc  giant, 
\\'bo,  at  Heaven's  end, 
Sittcth  in  eagle-dress. 
From  his  wings,  they  say. 
The  wind  conieth 
Over  all  folk." 

This  confusion  is  introduced  without  necessity ;  for  supposing 
Ratatosk  to  be  (what  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of)  the  rain- 
drops, hail,  &c.  may  they  not  as  well  be  the  words  of  the  aerial 
eagle,  as  of  the  northern  bird  of  Yrner's  race  ?  Our  author  fur- 
ther refines  a  little  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  some  biblical  critics, 
when,  in  explaining  the  lines  of  the  Vblusp4  relating  to  Yggdrasil, 
which  we  have  quoted  above,  he  supposes  these, 

"An  ash  know  I  standing, 

Yggdrasil  it  higlit," 

to  betoken  the  central  stem; 

"  A  lofty  tree  besprinkled 
With  white  water," 

the  northern  stem,  covered  with  white  snow-flakes ;  and 

"  Ever  green  it  standcth,"  &c. 
the  southern  stem,  watered  from  the  Urdar-fount.     Just  so  have 
the   Hebrew   parallels   been    found  to  contain   nice  distinctions, 
which  never  entered   into   the  minds  of  their  inspired  authors. 
The  white  water,  which  probably  produced  these  distinctions,  is 

•   We  are  not  quite  satisfied  tliat,  as  our  author  says.  South  and  Zenith,  North  and 
Kddir  were  s^nonymou^  in  the  philosophy  of  Scandinavia. 
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plainly  the  clear  transparent  water  of  the  Urdar-fount,  the  Xsuxov 
or  ayXuov  vdcag  of  the  Greeks.  We  further  tliink  our  author 
wrong  in  supposing  the  tree  to  have  three  stems.  The  records 
speak  only  of  roots.  We  take  the  system  to  have  been  that  the 
three  wells  lay  in  the  same  plane  beneath  the  stem,  ?'.  e.  the  earth, 
or  rather,  the  Urdar  and  Mimer's  wells  in  a  plane  parallel  to,  but 
above  that  of  Hvergelmer.  The  Nornir,  from  the  south,  threw  the 
vivifying  water  over  the  tree,  and  perhaps  the  passage  of  Grimnis- 
mal,  "  In  the  side  it  rotteth,"  applies  to  the  northern  side,  the 
most  remote  from  the  Urdar  waters.  Finally,  the  explication  of 
the  swans  does  not  content  us ;  neither  does  that  which  represents 
them  as  the  two  great  constellations  of  the  milky  way.  Tiiey  are 
possibly  a  mere  poetic  adjunct. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  our  author  offers  three  etymons ; 
that  of  Gudmund  Magnaius,  adopted  by  Grater,  and  improved 
by  himself,  deducing  it  from  Y'  (Rain,)  and  Drasill  (the  Drawer 
or  Bearer);  that  of  the  same  Gudmund  Magnaius,  Skule  Thorla- 
cius,  our  author  himself  and  others,  from  Yggr,  one  of  Odin's 
names,  and  Drasill :  that  of  Kanne  from  Ygg  and  ApoVoj,  which 
last  is  undeserving  of  notice.  If  Yggdrasil  was  the  original 
name  of  the  Universal  Tree,  we  are  disposed  to  regard  the  first  as 
nearest  the  truth. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  given  in  this  place  the  entire  of 
Mone's  theory  of  the  Ash,  but  we  lind  that  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  and  are  quite  sure  it  woidd  prove  very  uninteresting 
to  most  of  our  readers.  To  speak  candidly,  INloue  is  a  writer 
whom  we  do  not  rate  very  highly.  Of  the  gift  of  seeing  far  into 
the  mill-stone,  w  ith  which  many  of  his  countrymen  are  so  largely 
endowed,  he  partakes  in  no  moderate  degree.  He  is  one  who  sees 
mystery  in  every  thing  ;  in  his  hands  the  Nibelungen-Lied  and 
Otnit  become  poems  of  high  import  and  sense  profound;  their 
heroes  are  not  mortal ;  they  are  astronomical  personilications. 
Sun-heroes,  Osiris,  Adon  and  Attis.  Now  nothing  is  more  use- 
less, nothing  more  easy,  than  thus  to  allegorize.  Let  any  one 
look  into  Origen  and  the  early  Fathers,  and  he  will  see  what 
marvels  may  be  wrought  in  that  way.  Let  him  hear  a  Methodist 
improve  some  portion  of  the  poetic  parts  of  Scripture ;  or  what 
may  be  perhaps  more  interesting,  let  him  look  at  the  allegory 
which  Tasso,  to  appease  the  Della-Cruscans,  deduced  from  the 
Gerusalenime  Liberata  after  it  was  written,  and  he  w  ill  be  speedily 
convinced  how  little  difficulty  and  how  little  merit  there  is  in  the 
deed.  We  express  ourselves  thus  freely,  because  there  is  no- 
thing which  more  tends  to  bring  the  subject  of  which  it  treats 
into  contempt,  than  this  allegorizing  mania ;  its  effects  are  per- 
nicious in  the  study  of  Mythology,  and  far  more  so  when  it  pos- 
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sesscs  the  intcrpntrr  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Allegory  and 
symbol  there  are  in  every  religious  system,  but  the  greatest  cau- 
tion is  requisite  when  we  are  tracing  them. 

The  physical  interpretation  of  V'ggdrasil  is  almost  beyond  a 
doubt  the  true  one.  Mone  does  not  venture  to  deny  it,  yet  it 
does  not  content  him;  it  must  also  svm'oolize  the  microcosm,  and 
of  parts  of  it  he  gives  no  physical  solution.  We  shall  just  quote 
the  following  ])ortion  of  his  connncntary  on  the  Edda  te.xt. 

"  The  eagle  is  the  opposite  of  the  swan  ;  the  latter  bird  was  to  the 
Northerns  the  most  striking  image  for  the  relation  of  the  twofold  life  in 
water  and  in  air,  and  for  the  near  kindred  of  the  two  last.  Hence  the 
younger  Edda  makes  it  he  followed  by  the  tale  (sage)  of  the  Elfs,  who 
are  etpially  watcr-and-air  I)eings.  As  the  Ash  chiefly  represents  human 
life  in  its  continuance,  and  man  is  born  of  water,  so  the  swan  must  be  the 
born  soul,  which  still  swims  upon  the  water,  but  the  eagle  the  ripened 
mind  which  has  raised  itself  on  high.  Hence,  in  all  tales,  the  swan  is 
an  innocent  and  loving  bird  ;  but  of  llie  eagle  it  is  said,  he  knows  much 
and  has  s|)eech.  He  is  therefore  the  bird  of  knowledge,  and  the  hawk 
between  his  eyes,  who  hides  tlie  storm,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  idea  of 
the  interior  in  general  or  the  internal  sense.  The  enmity  of  the  eagle 
and  the  snake  explains  itself;  the  squirrel  is  the  double-tongued  flat- 
terer, who  gives  neither  any  rest ;  passion,  which  destroys  both  body  and 
soul.  INIany  are  the  evil  propensities  in  man,  many  the  snakes  under 
Yggdrasil,  who  gnaw  the  root  of  life,  and  their  names  (Goinn,  Moinn, 
iVc.)  are  probably  emblems  of  sins  and  vices.  The  harts  and  their  names 
form  the  oppositcs  of  these  snakes,  for  the  mind  has  its  diseases  as  well 
as  the  body,  viz.  folly  and  madness,  terror  and  disquietude  ;  both  are 
opposites  which  disturb  the  mind  ;  hence  the  harts  eat  the  green  leaves, 
the  healthy  thoughts  :  and  as  it  is  but  too  true  that  man,  in  his  levity, 
marks  not  what  enemies  threaten  his  life,  so  the  stem  rots  on  the  side, 
and  many  a  one  dies  before  he  arrives  at  wisdom,  or,  figuratively  ex- 
pressed, before  the  bird  of  his  soul  be  come  upon  the  boughs  of  the 
Ash.  The  doctrine  of  the  mundane  tree  requires  no  eulogium  ;  it  is 
raised  above  it." 

^\  e  now  return  to  the  Ymcrian  system,  to  consider  its  cosmology. 
Of  this  it  piesents  two  systems;  one,  already  mentioned,  of  the 
created  world  alone,  which  we  may  term  the  Ternary;  the  other  of 
the  universe,  which  we  siiall  call  the  Nonary.  The  former  divides 
the  visible  world,  the  work  of  Odin,  Vile  and  Ve,  into  Asgard, 
Midgard  and  Utgard,  or  Godheim,  Mannheim  and  Jiitunheim. 
The  habitable  earth  Midgard  (Middle-yartl)  was  conceived  to  be 
liorizontal  and  circular;  around  it  ran  the  ocean,  agitated  by  the 
motions  of  Midgard's-snake,  "  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
encomjiasseth  all  lands,  and  bites  his  tail."  As  the  ocean  must 
have  a  boundary,  it  was  supposed  to  be  encircled  by  regions  of 
rugged  and  lofty  mountains,  the  abode  of  the  giant-race,  and 
denominated   Utgard  (Out-yard).     We  may  here    observe    how 
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closely  this  resembles  the  cosmology  of  the  Odyssey,  where  the 
river  of  Ocean  encompasses  the  abode  of  men,  and  Odysseus 
sails  across  it  to  arrive  at  the  Utgard  of  Grecian  Mythology,  the 
abode,  however,  not  of  giants,  but  of  the  dead.  Against  the 
irruptions  of  the  giants,  Midgard  was  defended  by  a  fence  formed 
from  Ymer's  eyebrows.  Over  Midgard  lay  Asgard  (Aser  or 
God-yard),  the  abode  of  the  gods ;  between  it  and  Midgard  lay 
the  air.  Hence  we  find  Midgard  employed  in  three  senses  ; 
first,  the  abode  of  man,  encompassed  by  the  Ocean  and  Utgard  : 
next,  the  fence  placed  between  man's  dwelling  and  that  of  the 
giants :  thirdly,  the  air  between  earth  and  heaven.  The  bridge 
Bifrost  led  from  Asgard  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  ;  but,  like 
the  Indian  Meroo,  the  Persian  Alborz,  the  Grecian  Olympus, 
the  terrestrial  Asgard,  the  highest  of  mountains  rose  from  the 
centre  of  earth,  and  joined  the  celestial  Asgard,  connecting 
heaven  and  earth.  This  mountain  was  the  great  high  land, 
from  which  the  Scandinavians  came  to  their  northern  abodes. 
Hence  they  regarded  the  earthly  land  of  the  gods  as  lying  in  the 
south,  while  the  Hindoos  and  Persians  placed  it  to  the  north;  a 
physical  cause,  perhaps,  conspiring  with  this  historical  one;  for 
the  chilled  native  of  the  north  would  naturally  place  the  abode  of 
the  gods  in  the  warm  south;  while  the  dweller  of  the  torrid  plains 
of  India  or  Persia  would,  from  the  same  principle,  place  it  in  the 
cool  refreshing  north. 

In  opposition  to  those  who,  misled  by  the  Ynglinga  Saga, 
maintain  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  north  knew  of  no  Asgard 
or  place  of  happiness  but  the  terrestrial  one,  our  author  proves 
most  irrefutably,  even  from  the  Ynglinga  Saga  itself,  that  by  the 
Old  Asgard,  to  which  they  expected  to  go  after  death,  tiiey 
understood  Heaven  ;  that  there  was  Valhall,  there  Lidskjalf  (the 
zenith),  there  the  twelve  Houses  of  the  Gods  (the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac). 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  earth  being  supposed  flat  and 
circular,  environed  by  the  ocean,  a  solid  boundaiy  of  the  latter 
is  requisite.  We  accordingly  find  in  almost  all  cosmographic 
systems  an  Utgard.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Utgard  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  we  quote  the  following  passage  from  iElian,  on 
account  of  its  striking  resemblance  to  the  Utgard  of  the  Edda: 

"  Europe,  Asia,  and  Lybia,  are  nothing  but  islands,  surrounded  by 
a  great  sea;  but  there  is  a  continent  of  immense  magnitude  encircling 
the  world.  There  are  to  be  found  on  it  various  laige  animals,  and  the 
men  who  dwell  there  are  twice  as  large  as  we  ;  they  also  live  twice  as 
long.  Some  of  them  are  very  warlike,  and  live  continually  in  war : 
others  are  more  pious  and  peaceable  ;  the  gods  honour  these  sometimes 
with  their  conversation.     They  cannot  be  wounded  with  iron  j  they 
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therefore  figlit  entirely  with  stones  or  club^.  Gold  and  silver  they  have 
in  the  greatest  abundance,  so  that  they  value  gold  less  than  we  do  iron. 
A  thousand  myriads  ot  thcui  once  passed  over  the  ocean,  and  came  to 
the  Hyperboreans.  Near  the  outer  end  of  that  land  there  is  a  place 
called  Anostos,  like  a  great  throat  (Isl.  i^ap)  or  gulph,  where  it  is  neither 
properly  light  nor  properly  dark,  but  the  sky  hangs  down  in  a  strange 
manner,  with  a  sort  of  sanguine  redness." 

Almost  every  particular  in  this  description  accords  with  the 
Eddaic  Utgard,  especially  in  the  accounts  given  of  it  in  the  voy- 
ages of  Gorm  llaraldson  and  Tliorkeld  Adelfar  to  tiiat  region,  as 
narrated  by  Saxo. 

The  visible  world,  formed  from  the  body  of  Ymer,  was  tluis 
divided  into  three  great  portions,  but  Scandinavian  cosmograjihy 
possessed  another  system,  which  comprised  the  Universe.  The 
V'aUi  speaks  of  n'uie  worlds  and  nine  heavens.  The  Giant  Vafl- 
hrudner  says, 

"  Every  world 

Have  I  gone  round, 

To  nine  worlds  I  came  •" 

and  the  Dwarf  Alvis  (All-wise), 

"  All  worlds  nine 
Have  I  gone  round, 
And  every  being  known." 

And  our  author  shows  that  almost  every  religious  system  em- 
ploved  the  mystic  number  nine  in  its  cosmography. 

This  system  proceeds  vertica/li/.  The  first  and  highest  world 
is  Liosalfaheimr  (die  Light-Alfs'  World),  the  heaven  Vidblain 
(Wide-blue)  divides  it  from  1.  Muspellsheimr,  (Fire-world),  which 
is  separated  from  our  system  by  the  heaven  Andlangr  (Long  or 
Far-breathing).  3.  Godheimr  (God-world),  the  abode  of  the 
Aser  or  mundane  gods.  4.  Vanaheimr,  the  abode  of  the  Vaner 
or  air  and  sea-gods,  also  called  Vindheimr  (Wind-world.)  5. 
Mannheimr,  the  abode  of  men.  G.  .Jbtunheimr  (Giant-world). 
7.  Svartalfaheimr  (the  Black-Alfs'  or  Spirits'  World).  8.  Hel- 
heimr  (Hel's,  the  Goddess  of  Death's  World).  9.  Nitiheimr 
(Mist-world),  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system.  Midgard,  or 
^lannheim,  we  may  observe,  occupies  tiie  centre  of  this  system 
also. 

The  highest  of  these  worlds,  that  of  the  Light-Alfs,  is  in 
general  called  Gimle,  though,  properly  speaking,  Giinle  is  but 
a  region  of  it.  It  is  tiie  world  of  pure  unmixed  ethereal  liglit, 
its  inhabitants  are  the  spirits  of  light,  it  and  the  next  world  are 
under  the  peculiar  dominion  of  Surtur,  and  to  it  will  come,  at 
the  end  of  the  world,  the  "  spirits  of  good  men  made  perfect,"  if 
we  may  venture  so  to  express  ourselves.     Under  this  world  lies 
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that  of  Muspell,  inhabited  by  the  spirits  called  the  sons  of  Mus- 
pell,  the  ethereal  fire-spirits,  and  its  confines  are  guarded  by 
Surtur  himself,  armed  with  his  flaming  sword  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  dark  and  unruly  brood  of  night  and  chaos. 

The  two  preceding  regions  are  eternal  and  uncreated.  Imme- 
diately after  them  follows  the  created  world,  of  which  the  first 
region  is  Asgard,  or  Godheim,  the  abode  of  the  Aser,  or  mun- 
dane gods.  In  the  centre  of  it  (the  zenith)  is  Ida's  Plain,  on 
which  is  built  Valhall,  the  chief  seat  of  Odin,  in  which  the  Ein- 
heriar,  or  warriors  who  fall  in  battle,  dwell.*  After  Valhall  come 
(in  the  ecliptic)  twelve  palaces  of  the  gods,  and  below  them,  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  visible  celestial  hemisphere,  is  Vingolf,  the 
abode  of  the  Asynier,  or  goddesses,  whither  come  the  souls  of 
women,  perhaps  of  Amazons,  of  whom  there  were  many  in  the 
North.  The  fifth  of  the  twelve  divine  residences  is  called 
Gladsheim. 

"  Gladsheim  hight  the  fifth. 

Gold-beaming  over  it 

Valhall  spreads  itself  wide  ; 

But  Hropter  (Odin)  there 

Each  day  selects 

The  men  who  fall  by  weapons." 

Which  Mr.  Magnusen  thus  explains.  Gladsheim  is  the  en- 
trance to  Valhall,  for  it  answers  in  the  zodiac  to  the  Ram,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  gate  of  Heaven,  because  the  sun  ascends 
through  it  into  the  region  of  light  when  he  has  vanquished  the 
gloom  of  winter. 

The  next  world  is  Vanaheim,  or  Vindheim,  tiie  abode  of  the 
Vaner,  a  species  of  beings  respecting  whom  the  Eddas  are  very 
obscure.  We  think,  however,  that  our  author  is  decidedly  right 
in  understanding  by  them  the  Air-spirits.  Stuhr  who,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  sees  the  Edda  doctrine  in  a  psychological 
point  of  view,  here  follows  Grundtvig,  and  translates  Vanaheim 
by  World  of  Fancy  (Welt  des  Wahns),  and  Mono  takes  the  Vaner 
to  be  thoughts,  dreams,  passions,  &c. 

There  is   a  curious  mythos  of  the   origin  of  Poetry  in  the 


*  On  this  subject  Mr.  Magnusen  frequently  refers  to  an  Essay  of  his  own  on  Ossian 
(Afhandiing  ora  Ossian)  in  the  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Skandinaviske  Selskabs  SkriCter, 
(Essays  of  the  Scandinavian  Society.)  It  is,  we  beheve,  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  Ossian  from  his  correctness  where  he  introduces  the  Northern  Mythology, 
a  correctness  which  our  author  maintains  was  unattainable  in  Macpherson's  time.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  should  be  so  deficient 
as  it  is  in  the  Transactions  of  learned'  Societies.  The  library  of  a  great  and  learned 
nation  should  possess  every  aid  to  literature  and  science.  We  are  happy  to  observe 
that  it  has  of  late  obtained  several  works  connected  with  Scandinavian  literature. 
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Skalda.  It  is  said,  that  tlio  Ascr  and  the  Vancr  were  lon>jj  at 
var,  but  at  lcn::tli  made  a  jjcacc,  both  noing  to  a  vessel  and 
spittinji  into  it.  I'be  Aser,  from  the  contents  of  the  vessel  toiined 
a  man  named  Quaser,  so  wise  that  no  one  conld  put  any  ques- 
tion to  him  without  getting  a  satisfactory  reply.  Two  dwarfs 
treacherousl}  slew  him,  put  his  blood  into  vessels  and  mixing 
it  with  honey,  made  from  it  mead  of  such  quality  that  who- 
ever drinks  of  it  becomes  a  wise  man  and  a  poet.  The  phy- 
sical interpretation  of  this  mythos  is,  that  Quaser  is  a  personifi- 
cation of  the  fruits  of  the  eartli  which  produce  spirituous  liquors, 
tiiey  are  concealed  for  a  time  by  subterranean  giants  and  dwarfs, 
but  are  brought  to  ligiit  again  by  the  celestial  god  Odin,  who  by 
his  heat  fructifies  the  eartii,  &c.  The  Aser,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  the  ethereal,  the  \'aner  the  aerial  gods.  Their  strife  is  a 
physical  mythos  of  the  discord  between  these  elemental  beings 
during  the  stormy  days  of  winter;  in  spring  they  are  reconciled  ; 
the  dew,  which  was  thought  to  come  from  the  ether,  was  repre- 
sented by  the  old  poets  as  the  spittle  of  the  Aser,  the  rain  as  that 
of  the  Vaner,  they  are  mingled  in  a  vessel  (the  earth),  and  thence 
springs  Quaser,  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  gives  unto  man  the 
inspiring  liquors. 

"  The  head,"  says  our  author,  "  was  held  by  the  ancients  to  be  the 
seat  of  understanding ;  the  substance  which,  by  ascending  to  the  head, 
inspires  men,  our  forefathers  feigned  to  have  sprung  from  the  heads  of 
the  gods,  in  a  more  inelegant,  liut  certainly  more  rational,  way  than 
Athene  from  tliat  of  Zeus." 

iSlannhcim  and  Jotunheim  have  been  already  described  under 
the  names  of  Midgard  and  l^tgard.  Love  of  system  makes  our 
author  attempt  to  show  that  Jotunheim  was  beneath  Mannheim, 
but  it  was  certainly  regarded  as  being  in  the  same  plane  with  it. 
The  Ternary  system  may  be  justly  called  horizontal,  because  the 
majority  of  its  parts  are  so;  for  a  similar  reason  the  Nonary  may 
still  more  justly  be  regarded  as  vertical,  as  eight  of  its  divisions 
are  in  that  direction.  The  world  of  the  lilack-Alfs  lay  imme- 
diately under  Mannheim  ;  its  inhabitants  wrought  in  metals  and 
stones,  preparing  the  various  mineral  ))roducts. 

Previously  to  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  two  last 
worlds,  our  author  goes  into  a  tolerably  full  discussion  of  the 
moral  system  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  clearly  proves 
from  the  Havamal  and  other  poems  of  undoubted  antiquity,  that 
the  same  virtues  entitled  to  Ginde,  and  the  same  vices  con- 
demned to  Nastrond,as  in  all  other  systems  send  men  to  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  reward  and  punishment.  There  is  great  proba- 
bilitv  in  his  assertion,  that  the  fierce  doctrine,  which  we  usually 
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regard  as  the  very  spirit  of  the  Odiniacal  religion,  which  assigned 
Heaven  to  fallen  warriors  alone,  was  confined  to  a  sect,  and  has 
been  falsely  imputed  by  the  Christians  to  the  whole  race.  For 
it  is  a  truth,  that  if  there  be  any  race  of  men  distinguished  for 
gentleness  of  manners  united  with  undaunted  courage,  it  is  the 
Gotho-Germanic.  We  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  North, 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  convinced 
of  this.  The  mild  spirit  of  reformed  Christianity  will  not  account 
for  it;  it  is  rather  the  mildness  of  temper  and  inclination  to  virtue 
of  the  race  that  disposed  them  so  readily  to  adopt,  a  gentle,  bene- 
licent,  pure  and  elevating  system  of  religion.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  Adam  of  Bremen  thus  speaks  of  the  Icelanders,  when 
they  were  heathens,  with  only  the  Edda  precepts  to  instruct  them: 

Islandi licet  ante  smceptam  Jidem,  riaturali  quadam  lege 

non  adeo  discordarent  a  nostra  religione.  The  Havamal,  or  High- 
song  of  Odin,  composed  by  the  priests  in  the  name  of  their  God, 
and  resembling  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  or  the  moral  verses  of 
Theognis,  enumerates  and  enforces  almost  every  virtue.  Thus 
of  friendship — 

"  Man  his  friend's 

Friend  should  be. 

Him  and  his  friend  ; 

But  no  man  should 

Be  bis  friend's 

Enemy's  friend  ;  — 

Then  is  friendship  mutual 

When  one  can  tell 

Another  all  his  thoughts. 

Any  thing  is  better 

Than  untrue  to  be." 

And  the  misery  of  being  friendless  is  thus  expressed  : — 

"  The  tree  decays 
Which  standeth  sole. 
It  covers  not  bark  or  blade. 
So  is  the  man 
Whom  no  one  loves. 
Why  should  he  longer  live  ?" 

Respect  for  old  age  is  thus  inculcated  : — 

"  At  gray-haired  speakers 
Never  laugh  thou. 
Oft  is  good  what  the  aged  say ; 
Oft  prudent  words  come 
From  a  wrinkled  wight. 
Who  loose  has  his  skin. 
Who  shaketh  with  rags. 
And  wanders  about  with  poor  folk." 
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And  we  nici  t  this  fine  sentiment — 
"  One  man  is  rich, 
Another  not  rich, 
Thereat  should  he  not  bhisplieme." 

Contentment  and  independence  are  enjoined: — 
"  One's  own  abode  is  best. 

Though  small  it  be  ; 

Every  one  is  head  at  home  ; 

Had  a  man  but  two  goats 

And  a  straw-thatched  hut. 

It  better  is  than  begging." 
Again — 

"  Sorely  will  his  heart  bleed, 

Who  beg  must 

Meat  for  every  meal.  " 
Finally,  tlie  Vala  says  of  the  glorious  Gimle — 
"  There  shall  dwell 

^'irtuous  people, 

And  for  eternal  time 

Happiness  taste." 

The  truth  is,  God  hath  not  left  himself  without  witness  among 
any  people.  The  law  of  virtue  is  written  upon  the  heart  of 
n)an,  or,  in  other  words,  the  world  is  so  constituted  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  virtue  and  its  tendency  to  produce  happiness  early 
became  apparent;  and  sacred  verses  and  proverbial  apo[)hthegms 
enforcing  them  have  been  transmitted  from  parents  to  children, 
and  from  race  to  race.  The  doctrine  of  the  innnortality  of  the  soul 
is  also  one  of  those  notions  which  we  might  almost  feel  justified 
in  calling  innate,  for  no  man  is  devoid  of  such  impressions ;  soi- 
disant  philosophers  may  argue  and  talk  till  they  are  tired  against  it, 
— they  may  persuade  the  unthinking  or  the  hostile  that  they  dis- 
believe it, — but  no  atheist  or  deist  ever  yet  could  conceive  his  own 
non-existence,  that  is,  conceive  himself  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time.  We,  therefore,  should  not  be  surprised  at  finding  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  so  widely  spread,  tliat  no  tribe  has  been 
found  so  rude  as  to  be  without  it; — we  should  rather  praise  the 
Father  of  Light  who  sheds  his  radiance  upon  all,  on  some  in  a 
greater,  on  others  in  a  lesser  degree.  Our  author,  in  several 
places,  expresses  a  just  indignation  against  those  writers  who,  in 
the  face  of  evidence,  persist  in  pourtraying  the  noble  Gothic  race 
as  a  generation  of  ruthless,  ferocious  savages,  whose  supreme  hap- 
piness both  here  and  hereafter  was  composed  of  the  deeds  most 
repugnant  to  our  nature.  Fleets  of  Vikinger  might  have  spread 
devastation  over  a  coast,  have  burned  the  monasteries  and  slaugh- 
tered the  monks,  although  their  religious  code  inculcated  mildness 
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and  beneficence.  It  was  difficult  to  persuade  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians  that  the  sacred  books  of  those  who,  with  their  blood- 
hounds, would  hunt  down  twelve  of  them  every  day  in  honour  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  could  inculcate  peace  and  good-will  towards 
men.  Neither  Gospel  nor  Koran  have  dictated  the  deeds  that 
have  been  of  late  years  perpetrated  in  Greece.  Unhappily,  when 
evil  passions  take  head,  the  curb  of  religion  is  little  heeded. 

Far  beneath  ]Mannheim,  and  bordering  on  Nitlheim,  lay  Hel- 
heim,  the  world  of  Hel,  the  goddess  of  Death,  the  northern 
Hecate.  Mr.  Magnuscn  argues,  with  a  good  deal  of  probability, 
that  in  the  ancient  Scandinavian  system,  all  the  dead  were  sup- 
posed to  go  to  Helheim;  that  Valhall  and  Vingolf  were  the  fiction 
of  the  fierce  sect  who  held  the  doctrine  that  the  happiness  of  the 
future  state  was  only  attainable  by  deeds  of  war  and  violence. 

With  Helheim  ends  the  created  portion  of  the  Universe;  below 
it  lies  Niflheim,  the  world  of  Mist,  which  is  said  never  to  have 
had  a  beginning.  Here  is  Hvergelmer,  the  original  ancient  caul- 
dron, filled  with  the  brood  of  snakes,  who  evermore  gnaw  the 
mundane  tree.  Here  too  is  Nastrond  (Dead-men's  strand),  divided 
from  Helheim  by  Nagrindur  (Dead-men's  wall) ;  and  this  will  at 
the  end  of  the  world  be  the  abode  of  those  who  have  done  evil. 

The  created  world  is  not  eternal,  but  along  with  its  gods  has  an 
appointed  period.  The  giant-brood  increases,  moral  and  phy- 
sical corruption  accumulate,  brothers  are  at  enmity  with  brothers, 
the  bonds  of  kindred  and  friendship  are  rent  asunder : — 

"  'Tis  evil  in  the  world. 
Adultery  prevails. 
Axe-time,  sword-time. 
Shields  then  are  cleft. 
Wind- time,  wolf- time. 
Ere  tlie  world  falletb — 
No  man  will  then 
Another  spare.'' 

Numerous  precursive  signs  announce  to  the  gods  the  approach 
of  Ragnarbk  (the  Twilight  of  the  gods).  The  mythic  winter 
(Fimbulveter)  comes  on  three  times  successively,  without  any  in- 
tervening summer.  The  barking  of  the  hound  Garmar  is  heard ; 
the  wolf  Fenris  breaks  loose.  Yggdrasil  is  set  on  fire ;  the  sons 
of  the  giants  dance  to  the  sound  of  Gjalla's  horn;  the  dwellers 
of  Hel's  domains  are  in  consternation;  the  Aser  consult;  the 
Dwarfs  lament  at  the  doors  of  their  rocks.  Fenris  pours  forth 
fire,  the  sea  overflows,  and  Midgard's  snake  vomits  its  poison 
through  the  air  and  sea;  heaven  is  rent,  and  the  sons  of  Muspell 
come  riding  in  fiame,  led  by  Surtur, — and  the  gods  prepare  for 
battle. 
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"  Siiitur  comes  from  the  south 
Willi  flying  flames ; 
From  his  sword  shineth 
The  heaven-god's  sun. 
Koek-hills  crack, 
Ciiaiits  totter, 

Men  tread  Death's  road, — 
But  Heaven  is  split. 

Filled  up  is  the  goddess's 

Second  iicart's-gricf, 

When  Odin  goeth 

With  the  wolf  to  fight ; 

But  Bcle's  bane  (slayer,  i.  c.  Firt/rJ 

Bright  against  Surtur ; 

Then  falls  Frigga's 

Dearest  god  {Odin). 

Then  cometh  the  great 
Victory-father's  {Odin's)  son 
Vidar,  to  battle 
A\'ith  the  murderous  beast : 
He,  with  his  hand. 
Makes  in  the  giant's  son's 
Ileal t  the  sAvord  stand — 
So  avenges  his  sire. 

Then  cometh  the  noble 

Son  of  lllodyna  (i/ie  earth,  i.  e.  Thor), 

Odin's  son  goeth 

^V■ith  the  monster  to  fight. 

Boldly,  he  smiteth 

Midgard's  protector. — 

Then  shall  men  all 

Their  home  leave. — 

Nine  steps  goeth 

Earth's  son. 

Crook-bent,  from  the  snake, 

Who  feared  not  evil. 

The  sun  is  darkened. 
Earth  sinks  in  the  sea ; 
From  Heaven  vanish 
The  shining  stars  ; 
Dun  clouds  encircle 
The  all-rearing  tree; 
High  flames  play 
Against  Heaven's  self!" 

The  final  conflict  is  thus   given  by  our  author,  from  the  prose 
Edda. 

"  When   this    (the   approach  of  the  sons  of  Muspell)  takes  place. 
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Heimdall  arises,  blows  with  all  bis  force  in  tbe  Gjallar  born,  and 
wakens  all  tbe  gods,  who  bold  a  council  thereon.  Odin  rides  to 
Miuier's  well,  to  seek  counsel  from  Minier  for  him  and  his.  Then 
trembles  Yggdrasil's  ash  j  and  all  beings  fear,  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 
The  Aser  arm  themselves,  with  all  the  Einheriar,  and  advance  to  the 
plain.  Foremost  rides  Odin  :  with  bis  golden  helm,  a  fair  corselet,  and 
the  spear  Gungner,  he  goes  against  the  wolf  Fenris.  Thor  combats  at 
bis  side,  without  being  able  to  aid  him,  as  be  has  enough  to  do  to  con- 
tend with  Midgiird's  snake.  Freyr  fights  against  Surtur,  and  there  is  a 
bard  contest,  which  ends  with  tbe  fall  of  Freyr.  The  bound  Garmar, 
also,  who  before  was  bound  in  tbe  Gnipa-cave,  now  breaks  loose :  be  is 
a  grim  monster,  and  he  fights  with  Tyr,  till  at  last  they  kill  each  other. 
Thor  gains  the  fame  of  being  tbe  slayer  of  Midgard's  snake ;  but  when 
be  had  gotten  nine  paces  from  him,  be  falls  dead  to  the  earth  from  tbe 
poison  tbe  snake  bad  spit  upon  him.  The  wolf  swallows  Odin,  which 
is  his  death.  Immediately  Vidar  turns  against  the  wolf,  and  sets  one 
fool  on  bis  under  jaw;  he  catches  the  upper  jaw  in  his  hand,  and  tears 
bis  throat  open, — so  dieth  the  wolf.  Loke  fights  with  Heimdall, — and 
they  kill  each  other.  After  all  this,  Surtur  casts  fire  on  the  earth,  and 
burns  tbe  whole  world." 

The  old  world,  its  gods  and  monsters,  are  now  all  destroyed; 
but  from  the  sea  rises  a  new  earth,  beautiful  in  fresh  and  youth- 
ful verdure.  A  new  sun  (for  the  old  sun  had  left  a  daughter*) 
enlightens  this  earth.  Vidar  and  Vale,  the  sons  of  Odin;  Magne 
and  Mode,  the  sons  of  Thor,  meet  on  Ida's  plain,  where  their 
fathers  had  before  dwelt.  Baldur  and  Hodur  join  them  from 
the  nether  regions,  and  they  talk  of  the  past  events.  The  human 
race  is  renewed. 

"  Two  of  them,"  says  tbe  Edda,  "  named  Lif  and  Liftbraser,  (Life 
and  Life's-beat,)  conceal  themselves  during  the  conflagration  of  Surtur  ; 
and  morning-dew  shall  be  their  food  instead  of  other  meat.  From  them 
descend  so  great  a  race,  that  all  earth's  circuit  will  be  inhabited  by 
them." 

Of  the  former  race,  the  good  are  taken  up  to  Gimle,  to  dwell 
with  the  Light-Alfs  in  everlasting  light  and  happiness ;  the  bad, 
cast  down  among  the  poison-spitting  snakes  of  Nastrond. 

Our  author  here  quotes  the  following  passage  from  the  learned 
and  acute  Bastholm.f     It  precludes  any  observations  of  ours. 

"  '  The  reader  will  easily  see,  without  my  reminding  him,  that  this 
whole  piece  is  an  allegory,  under  which  tbe  end  of  the  world  is  described. 
It  would  be  a  vain  labour  to  set  about  explaining  every  single  line  in 

•  We  hardly  need  observe,  that  in  the  German  and  kindred  languages  the  Sun  is 
feminine  and  the  Moon  masculine. 

t  In  his  Historisk-philosoph  Undersbgelser  ora  de  slds'e  Folkeslaegters  rel  eg  philos 
Bleninger,  p.  606  et  seq, 
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this  painting,  as  tlic  ancients  usually  heaped  line  upon  line  as  their  fancy 
pourcil  them  forth,  without  connecting  any  definite  idea  with  each  in- 
dividual line.  U'c  >.l>ould,  properly,  only  look  for  tlic  principal  idea  in 
this  alleijory, — and  it  is  easy  to  find.  Accordinj;  to  the  author's  opinion, 
all  the  violent,  devastating  powers  of  nature  shall  one  time  come  in  con- 
flict with  each  other,  for  nothing  else  can  consistently  be  understood  by 
the  monsters  who  are  introduced  into  this  allegoiy.  The  devastation 
which  commences  with  this  uproar, — this  conflict  between  the  powers  of 
nature,  will  be  consummated  by  a  general  fire,  which  will  dissolve  all 
things.  This  is  the  idea  which  the  author  has,  according  to  the  taste  of 
his  time,  depicted  after  his  own  way.  liut  it  is  remarkable  that  many 
of  the  images  which  appear  in  this  piece  are  perfectly  similar  to  those 
with  which  Christ  ponrtrayed  the  destruction  of  Jcrusalenr,  and  to  those 
M'hich  the  Jewish  bards  before  him  employed  to  describe  the  downfall  of 
mighty  states.  Beyond  doubt,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Jewish  bards 
had  these  images  from  one  and  the  same  fount  in  Asia,  whence  Odin's 
followers  may  have  brought  them  to  the  north  ;  for  there  is  no  probabi- 
lity whatever  of  the  Scandinavians  having  taken  thera  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews.'  " 

Willi  the  greater  part  of  this  we  fully  agree;  but  we  think  the 
leariieil  writer  lias  failed  in  pointing  out  the  true  and  common 
source  whence  both  drew  ;  that  is  the  human  mind,  whicii  uses 
similar  language  and  similar  ligures  in  describing  similar  events. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  convey  to  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Magnusen's  volumes.  The  task  has  been 
to  us  an  agreeable  one ;  for,  unlike  too  many  of  the  German 
writers,  he  writes  with  clearness  and  perspicuity  ;  his  style  is  not 
embarrassed  with  metaphors,  though  occasionally  adorned  with 
very  beautiful  ones:  indeed  we  must  injustice  say,  that  this  is  a 
merit  common  to  all  the  Danish  and  Swedish  writers  that  we 
have  perused — their  pages  are  as  lucid  as  those  of  the  French. 
Mr.  Magnusen  is  totally  free  from  mysticism.  If  he  rates  the 
Edda  doctrine  higher  m  point  of  profundity  than  some  may  feel 
disposed  to  place  it,  we  must  say,  that,  in  our  judgment,  he  has 
proved  his  position.  So  also  has  he  succeeded  with  the  moral 
doctrine  of  his  and  our  ancestors;  and  it  surely  is  gratifying  to 
retiect.  that  the  nobler  Gothic  race  was  in  physical  and  moral 
knowledge  at  least  on  an  equality  with  those  Romans  who  so  con- 
temptuously styled  them  Barbarians,  but  sank  powerless  to  the 
earth  beneath  their  arms. 

There  are  two  other  points  on  which  Mr.  Magnusen  is  enti- 
tled to  praise.  He  steadily  keeps  in  view  the  principle,  that  man, 
in  his  theological  and  cosmic  fictions,  draws  from  himself  and 
what  immediately  surrounds  him  ;  that,  as  Creuzerhas  well  shown, 
the  climate  and  face  of  nature  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
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various  mythologies,  and  on  several  occasions  he  has  shown  it 
with  much  greater  clearness  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
the  German.  Mr.  Magnusen  also  bestows  due  attention  on  the 
legends  and  superstitions  still  prevalent  among  the  common 
people,  for  like  every  one  who  has  duly  attended  to  the  subject, 
he  knows  the  steadiness  and  firmness  of  tradition,  and  that  it  will 
for  centuries  preserve  ancient  dogmas  and  observances. 

No  writer  is  without  his  faults  and  weaknesses.  We  think 
Mr.  Magnusen  attempts  too  much  when  he  aims  to  show  the 
similarity  of  all  religions;  and  particularly  when  he  extends  his 
etymological  observations  to  all.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  decep- 
tive as  etymology.  Attention  to  it  will  be  forced  upon  any  man 
who  makes  languages  his  study,  for  there  is  a  great  affinity  among 
several,  and  coincidences  will  be  evermore  occurring.  But 
etymology,  like  every  other  science,  has  its  laws,  and  Mr.  Mag- 
nusen should  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  show  how  widely  spread  the 
family  is  to  which  the  words  as,  aser,  belong,  have  included  the 
Sanscrit  asoor,  which  every  one,  who  has  read  anything  about  that 
language,  knows  to  be  merely  the  opposite  of  soor ;  a,  like  the 
Greek  a,  being  a  negative  particle. 

VV^e  have  been  induced  to  present  our  readers  with  this  view  of 
the  cosmogonical  doctrines  of  the  Edda,  both  because  it  is,  we 
believe,  a  subject  little  attended  to  in  this  country,  and  because  it 
is  our  intention  from  time  to  time  to  endeavour  to  draw  the  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  literature  of  the  North;  for  understanding 
M'hich  a  knowledge  of  Eddaic  Mythology  is  as  requisite  as  that  of 
Grecian  for  reading  the  classics ;  it  being  almost  as  familiarly 
referred  to  by  the  poets  of  the  northern  kingdoms,  as  the  latter 
was  by  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  On  a  future  occasion  we 
shall  probably  give  a  view  of  the  Theology  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian people. 


Art.  VIII. —  1.  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Constantinople  et  des 
Rives  du  Bosphove.  Par  M.  Melling,  Dessinateur  et  Ar- 
chitecte  de  la  Sultane  Hadidge,  Sceur  de  Selim  III.  Un 
volume  de  texte,  et  un  volume  d'estampes,  tres  grand  in  folio 
atlantique.     Paris.     1809—1819. 

2.  Esquisses  des  Maurs  Turques  au  XlXme.  Siecle;  on  Scenes 
Populaires,  Usages  Religieux,  Ceremonies  Publiques,  Vie  Inte- 
rieure,  Habitudes  Sociales,  Idees  Politiques  des  Mahometans, 
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en  f'oniie  dc  Dialogues.      P;ir  Grejjoiro  Palaiologiic,  ne  k  Cou- 
staiitiiioplc.     8vo.      Paris.      lyj/. 
r>.    Ij'F.KrojH'  jutr  /-(ipporf  a  la  (irccc,  ct   li   la  Jleformatioii  dc  la 
Tar<iuir.      l*ar  M.  \^c  Piadt,  Ancien  Arclicveque  dc  Malines. 
6vo.      Paris.      1 8'2(). 

HiSTOUY  presents  to  our  view  no  object  more  imposing  than 
the  transient  greatness  of  the  Turks;  nor  does  it  any  where 
furnish  a  more  instructive  lesson  than  that  whicli  is  inculcated  by 
the  rapidity  of  their  decline.  A  horde  of  martial  devotees,  with 
energetic  habits,  and  peculiar  usages,  veiling  beneath  a  grave  de- 
meanour the  fiercest  passions  and  unquenchable  enthusiasm, 
burst  upon  Europe,  when  the  West  was  just  awakening  to  a 
bright  career  of  civilization,  and  usurped  the  place  of  the 
greatest  empire  of  antiquity.  Their  numerous  armies,  their 
haughty  carriage,  their  unbounded  ambition,  and  their  unsparing 
mode  of  warfare,  were  formidable  enough  at  first  to  daunt  all 
Christendom;  but  in  the  space  of  four  centuries  we  have  seen 
their  empire  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  political  existence, 
from  the  fresh  vigour  of  youth  to  the  weakness  and  decrepitude 
of  age ;  and  without  any  apparent  degeneracy  of  the  people, 
wasting  away,  as  soon  as  the  inactivity  of  the  Sultans,  or  the 
strength  of  the  neighbouring  nations  obliged  it  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  })eace. 

These  remarkable  events,  occurring  at  the  very  time  when  the 
art  of  printing  took  its  rise,  are  known  to  us  with  an  authenticity 
and  accuracy  proportioned  to  their  interest :  that  free  intercourse 
of  nations,  which  at  present  unites  all  civilized  Europe  into  one 
great  family,  was  then  commencing;  and  all  the  learned,  if  not 
all  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  conspired  to  watch  and  denounce 
the  movements  of  the  common  enemy.  Besides,  for  a  long  time 
after  the  period  when  Constantinople  fell  to  the  Turks,  the  fa- 
vourite pursuit  of  every  scholar  was  the  literature  of  ancient 
Greece ;  and  the  Levant  was  constantly  filled  with  accomplished 
travellers,  urged  thither  by  the  ardour  of  classical  research.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  people  so  peculiar  as  the  Turks,  uniting 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  East,  with  Scythian  ferocity, 
could  not  fail  to  be  frequently  described;  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
nation  in  Europe  which  has  from  the  commencement  employed 
the  pens  of  so  many  well-informed  observers. 

The  character  of  the  Turks,  nevertheless,  has  never  been  dis- 
tinctly drawn ;  forbidden  by  their  religion  to  mix  with  unbelievers, 
eminently  unsocial  among  themselves,  and  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach, it  is  only  by  the  possession  of  official  rank  that  Euro- 
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peans  can  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  them.  Busbequius, 
Vignau,  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  and  Sir  James  Porter,  all  possessed 
this  advantage,  and  turned  it  to  account.  Among  the  authors  to 
whom  we  are  particularly  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Turks, 
the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Mouradja  D'Ohsson.  Born 
in  Constantinople  of  Armenian  parents,  and  attached  in  early  life 
to  the  Swedish  embassy,  he  united  the  advantages  of  a  European 
education  to  the  facilities  of  a  native  ;  and  his  great  work*  leaves 
little  unexplained  relating  to  the  machinery  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire; but  he  is  partial  to  the  rulers  of  his  native  country,  and 
describes  them  from  theory  rather  than  fiom  experience.  The 
Turks  whom  he  pourtrays  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  real 
Turks,  than  the  polished  cavalier  of  romance  does  to  the  rude 
baron  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  volume  whose  title  stands  (No.  2)  at  the  head  of  this  Ar- 
ticle, is  also  from  the  pen  of  a  native  of  Constantinople ;  written 
by  a  Greek,  it  exhibits  the  ready  pliancy  of  Grecian  genius,  and 
a  work  more  decidedly  French  in  style  and  sentiment  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  Jouy  himself.  It  is  neat,  lively  and  deli- 
cate, free  from  rancour  or  exaggeration ;  and  coming,  as  it  does, 
from  one  who  bears  the  name  of  the  last  and  heroic  emperor  of 
the  Greeks,  we  could  hardly  have  expected  so  much  moderation. 
It  presents  also  an  animated  picture  of  Turkish  manners  ;  but  the 
mode  of  writing  which  the  author  has  adopted,  that  of  dramatic 
scenes  and  dialogues,  is  better  suited  to  the  vivid  display  of  odd 
humours  and  peculiarities,  than  to  the  profound  analysis  of  cha- 
racter; and  in  this  case  it  is  peculiarly  untit,  as  it  leaves  out  of 
view-  the  very  traits  by  which  the  Turks  are  particularly  distin- 
guished, we  mean  their  apathy,  taciturnity,  and  unsocial  disposi- 
tion. 

When  the  Ottomans  and  the  nations  of  the  West  first  came 
into  collision,  there  was  not  perhaps  much  difference  between 
them  in  the  externals  of  civilization ;  but  the  East  and  AVest  are 
cast  in  different  moulds  of  society,  possessing  different  capabi- 
lities ;  and  the  disparity  between  them  soon  became  evident. 
About  one  century  after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  Bus- 
bequius dispelled  in  a  great  measure  the  terror  which  the  Otto- 
mans had  inspired  by  his  faithful  picture  of  their  empire  ;  Wild 
and  Sandys,  a  little  later,  betray  some  feelings  of  contempt ;  but 
from  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  tlie  character  of 
the  Turks  had  manifestly  lost  the  protection  of  their  illusive 
greatness,  it  has  been  almost  uniformly  painted  in  unfavourable 
colours.     Notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  the  best  writers  in 
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the  general  csiiiuate  of  the  Turkish  character,  their  opinions, 
when  considered  in  detail,  are  too  various  and  irreconcilable  to 
art'ord  the  means  of  an  accurate  delineation.  We  must  not, 
however,  believe  with  Mr.  Thornton  (a  writer  who  has  borrowed 
everv  thinji,  save  his  ill-concocted  retlections,)  that  the  character 
of  the  Turks  is  composed  of  nothiiij;;  but  contrarieties,  and  that 
every  Turk  is  both  humane  and  cruel,  cowardly  and  courageous; 
such  incongruities  can  exist  only  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The 
character  of  a  man  is  as  single  and  identical  as  his  person.  Al 
though  the  ways  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  of  society,  may  be 
all  ciiaos  and  discordance  to  an  unskilful  observer,  yet  order  and 
connection  are  restored  to  the  picture  when  the  survey  is  made 
from  the  just  point  of  view.  A  sagacious  eye  can  always  com- 
mand the  drift  of  fluctuating  humours,  and  in  the  complicated 
eddies  of  life  detect  the  central  springs  of  action.  The  history 
of  a  nation  is  the  best  portrait  of  its  character;  and  we  learn 
more  of  a  people  from  their  laws,  religion,  and  domestic  usages, 
than  from  the  conflicting  testimony  of  travellers.  From  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Turks,  therefore,  we  shall  endeavour,  in  the  first 
place,  to  trace  the  peculiarities  of  their  manners,  and  afterwards 
venture  to  examine  the  influence  which  the  character  of  the  nation 
is  likely  to  exert  on  its  future  tiestiny. 

The  rites  of  Mahometanism  are  so  numerous,  and  its  pre- 
cepts so  strictly  inculcated,  that  the  true  believer  is  unceasingly 
exercised  in  a  servile  obedience  to  his  faith.  The  Turks  are  in 
fact  a  nation  of  puritans ;  every  act  of  life,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  from  the  murder  of  a  sultan  to  the  purchase  of  a  slip- 
per, is  begun  and  endeil  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  Prophet. 
The  sacred  standard  leads  the  Musulman  to  war;  the  bayonet  is 
introduced  with  the  benediction  of  the  nuij)hty  ;  and  gun-rammers 
of  hogs'  bristles,  a  stumbling  block  to  the  faithful,  are  admitted 
in  defence  of  the  Prophet,  amidst  pious  ejaculations  of  "  Praise 
be  to  God  !"'  The  great  multitude  of  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Koran  derogates  from  the  importance  of  its  moral  precepts;  he 
who  observes  them  carefully  has  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
himself,  and  every  text  of  the  sacred  volume  promotes  the  facility 
of  self-justilication.  The  great  superiority  of  the  Musulman 
over  unbelievers,  and  the  certainty  of  his  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  triumph,  are  perpetually  inculcated;  he  is  forbidden  to 
mingle  with,  or  even  to  resemble  those  who  reject  the  Prophet : 
arrogant  unsociability  is  made  the  safeguard  of  the  faith,  and  by 
way  of  comj)ensation  an  ample  latitude  for  the  riot  of  passion  is 
allowed  to  those  within  the  pale.  Mahometanism  in  fine  does  not 
enlighten  or  console,  it  only  flatters  its  followers.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  a  religion  which  unites  the  seductions  of  the  Epicurean 
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and  Stoic  doctrines,  inculcating  at  tlie  same  time  self-sufficiency 
and  sensual  indulgence,  should  take  a  firm  hold  on  an  ignorant 
people,  and  that  no  Musulman,  as  Reland  affirms,  has  ever  been 
converted.  The  devout  exterior  of  the  Turks  certainly  imposed 
on  the  benevolent  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  after  speaking  of  their  fre- 
quent prayers  and  ablutions,  says,  we  think  indiscreetly,  "  that 
there  is  no  people  without  the  pale  of  Christianity  who  are  better 
disposed  towards  its  most  essential  precepts  ;"  but  surely  the 
Turks  do  not  love  mercy  better  than  sacritice ;  they  are  not  meek 
and  poor  in  spirit ;  they  do  not  commune  with  their  own  hearts  ; 
pride  stands  high  in  their  category  of  virtues,  and  among  the 
ninety-nine  canonical  names  by  which  they  invoke  the  Deity,  that 
of  Most  Proud  occupies  a  foremost  place.  A  religious  creed 
cannot  be  fairly  judged  from  the  separate  texts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  its  practical  influence  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  merit; 
it  may  contain  many  precepts  totally  at  variance  with  the  genius 
of  the  whole ;  nay,  a  few  of  its  leading  principles  may  suffice  to 
render  nugatory  all  its  salutary  provisions. 

The  law  of  the  Turks  is  but  an  extension  of  their  religion  ; 
their  whole  code  is  founded  on  the  Koran,  and  the  edifice  is  com- 
pleted by  dialectic  subtilty.  Where  sacred  texts  are  wanting, 
traditionary  tales,  or  constructions  put  upon  the  silence  of  the 
Prophet,  supply  their  place,  and  the  involuntary  fraudulence  of 
ingenious  reasoning  pervades  the  whole.  In  the  imperfect  state 
of  sublunary  dispensations,  this  identity  of  law  and  religion  is  the 
greatest  calamity  that  can  befal  a  people.  A  few  simple  enact- 
ments will  suffice  for  society  in  a  primitive  condition;  but  as  it 
becomes  developed,  new  interests  and  new  sentiments  arise,  which 
require  new  regulations :  institutions,  however,  which  pretend  to  a 
divine  origin,  are  not  sufficiently  accommodating  to  the  wants  and 
weakness  of  human  nature,  which  can  never  become  perfect  but 
by  a  slow  progression.  Where  a  theocratic  system,  or  religious 
jurisprudence  exists,  as  among  the  Turks,  every  innovation  is  an 
act  of  impiety  ;  and  if  the  body  of  men  who  feel  an  interest  in  its 
maintenance  possess  influence  with  the  people,  all  chance  of  so- 
cial improvement  is  at  an  end.  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
character  of  that  body  which  unites  the  sacred  and  judicial  func- 
tions in  Turkey,  it  will  be  seen  how  it  has  promoted  the  sinister 
tendencies  of  a  perverse  system,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of 
its  own  interests. 

The  vices  of  the  Ottoman  code  are  not  corrected  by  the  man- 
ner of  its  administration.  The  law  being  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  finedrawn  deductions  from  inadequate  texts,  is  often 
a  mere  tissue  of  subtilty  and  equivocation.  The  Cadi  is  infected 
with  the  general  avarice  ;  he  pays  for  his  office,  which  he  holds  for 
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a  very  limited  lime;  tlie  j)laintifl'  may  choose  his  court,  and  of 
course  make  sure  of  the  judge  beforehand,  and  no  appeal  lies 
from  his  decision ;  he  who  gains  the  cause  pays  all  the  expenses, 
consequently  avanies  or  vexatious  suits  are  not  discouraged,  and  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  is  not  compelled,  so  that  few  give  their  tes- 
timony who  are  not  paid  by  the  party  wiiom  they  assist.  These 
facts  will  be  sut^cient  to  refute  the  praise  which  has  been  be- 
stowed on  the  achniuislration  of  justice  in  Turkey,  and  will  ex- 
plain why  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions  occasionally  seen  in  Con- 
stantinople, the  plots  of  the  pieces  usually  turn  on  the  injustice  of 
a  cadi.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  strongly  marks  the 
barbarism  of  the  Turks,  which  is,  that  they  have  no  police;  if  one 
1\nk  threatens  to  kill  another,  no  one  cares  to  prevent  him  ;  and 
the  murderer  who  eludes  immediate  detection  may  afterwards 
boast  of  his  crime  with  impunity,  and  will  be  admired  for  his 
hardihood.  The  laws  of  the  Prophet  were  designed  for  the  rovers 
of  the  desert,  and  the  Turks,  though  so  long  the  inhabitants  of 
populous  cities,  still  cling  pertinaciously  to  the  manners  of  the 
wilderness. 

In  Turkey  every  man  is  by  turns  a  despot  and  a  slave;  each 
within  his  own  little  sphere  indulges  in  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
greatness,  and  as  ignorance  is  easily  imposed  on  by  appearances, 
pomp  and  ostentation  distinguish  the  Ottoman.  Hence  the 
atag/ian  and  pipe  set  round  with  jewels  ;  hence  the  fespih  or 
rosary,  composed  of  ninety-nine  precious  stones,  and  which  some- 
times costs  a  fortune.  U  hen  a  man  would  be  thought  great,  it 
is  very  natural  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  what  Lord  Shaftesbury 
calls  the  essence  of  imposture,  gravity;  and  the  religion,  over 
Avhich  the  Turk  is  continually  brooding,  tends  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  This  sense  of  his  dignity,  conspiring  with  the  torpor 
Avhich  seizes  all  things  beneath  the  gloom  of  despotism,  renders 
him  indolent  and  inactive.  Pride  however  is  a  lonely  and  melan- 
choly afl'ection,  and  the  haughty  Musulman  is  often  obliged  to  fly 
to  wine  to  recruit  his  flagging  spirits;  for  although  the  use  of  that 
beverage  is  forbidden  by  the  Koran,  yet  it  has  been  for  a  long  time 
connived  at,  and  taverns  are  now  as  conmion  in  Constantinople  as 
in  any  town  in  Europe.  The  Turk  is  not,  however,  a  social 
votary  of  Bacchus,  he  is  a  solitary  toper,  whose  only  object  is  to 
get  intoxicated.  This  is  the  most  ominous  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Turk  ;  he  feels  no  pleasure  but  in  excessive  and  urma- 
tural  excitement.  The  same  languor  explains  why  he  so  often 
appears  to  be  a  coward ;  he  is  a  lion  if  roused,  but  his  spirits  are 
often  sunk,  and  he  feels  like  a  despot  who  has  got  no  slaves  to 
fear  him. 

In  a  country  where  the  relative  value  of  money  is  enhanced  by 
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the  contempt  in  which  human  life  is  held, — where  there  is  no 
safety  without  power,  nor  power  without  wealth,  avarice  is  a  na- 
tural vice.  Every  one  who  has  ambition  unites  to  it  the  passion 
of  accumulation,  and  it  is  quite  incredible  what  immense  sums 
have  been  heaped  together  in  a  short  time  by  public  officers  and 
the  slaves  of  the  seraglio.  The  treasures  of  Bechir,  the  Kislar 
Aga,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Mustapha  III.  to  appease  the 
popular  clamours,  amounted  to  nearly  four  millions  sterling,  and 
similar  instances  occur  everyday;  but,  under  a  rapacious  des- 
potism, it  is  not  sufficient  to  possess  treasures,  they  must  also  be 
concealed ;  hence  the  frequent  mention  of  hidden  treasures  in 
Turkish  history.  It  was  a  hidden  treasure  which  made  the  fortune 
of  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina ;  defeated  in  one  of  his  early  engagements, 
and  to  all  appearance  totally  ruined,  he  sought  shelter  in  some 
dilapidated  building,  and  tossing  his  sword  in  a  tit  of  reckless 
despair,  struck  it  against  something  which  gave  a  tinkling  sound; 
this  proved  to  be  a  casket  of  money,  with  which  he  raised  new 
forces,  and  commenced  a  more  successful  career.  A  hidden  trea- 
sure occasioned  the  death  of  Czerni  George ;  after  having  ob- 
tained high  rank  in  the  Russian  service,  he  imprudently  entered 
the  Turkish  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  a  treasure 
which  he  had  buried  near  Semandria ;  he  was  recognised  and 
decapitated  at  Belgrade. 

Another  vice,  engendered  by  ambition  and  continual  fear,  is 
dissimulation  ;  the  necessity  of  this  is  inculcated  by  a  terrific 
Turkish  proverb,  w  hich  says  that  a  man,  in  order  to  be  safe,  must 
be  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Raghib  Pasha,  the  vizir  of  Mus- 
tapha III.,  and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  Turkish  literature, 
was  esteemed  the  model  of  an  accomplished  Turk  ;  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  James  Porter,  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  a  second 
Tiberius.  His  favourite  maxim  was,  to  hunt  the  hare  in  a  wag- 
gon, that  is,  to  proceed  in  every  affair  by  covert  means,  and  with- 
out precipitation.  The  description  which  Dr.  Holland  gives  us 
of  the  Pasha  of  Janina  presents  a  lively  idea  of  the  Turkish  phy- 
siognomy;  the  calm  countenance  of  Ali,  he  says,  always  reminded 
him  of  the  intense  glow  of  a  heated  stove.  All  the  mental  disci- 
pline of  a  Turk  consists  in  the  compression  of  his  furious  passions. 
From  habitual  pomp,  formality  and  dissimulation,  some  forms  of 
politeness  will  necessarily  arise,  and  these,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
principal  branch  of  Ottoman  education  ;  but  we  must  not  suppose 
that  Turkish  politeness  has  any  thing  to  do  with  refined  feelings 
or  delicacy  of  sentiment ;  the  abominations  of  the  puppet  shows 
and  ombres  chinoises,  which,  amuse  the  grandees,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  contrary. 

A   proud  barbarian  delights  in  the  display  of  his  superiority. 
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ami  inflicts  tlio  greatest  tortures  in  order  to  show  his  power ;  the 
Turks,  indeed,  a]>pear  to  be  naturally  cruel,  and  seldom  throvv  oft' 
their  listless  niolanclioly,  unless  when  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
shedding  blooii.  \N'e  need  not  say  any  thing  of  tlie  pyramids  of 
skulls,  constructed  by  Gazi  Hassan  in  the  Morea,  nor  of  the  lillets 
of  ears  and  noses,  which  have  lately  decorated  the  walls  of  the 
Seraglio.  The  language  of  the  nation  itself  bears  testimony 
against  them;  as  there  is  no  nobility  among  the  Turks,  all  who 
rise  to  eminence  are  distinguished  by  epithets  derived  from  some 
personal  qualification,  and  these  are  almost  always  of  a  ferocious 
character.  The  mother  calls  her  son  my  lion  and  my  tiger;  the 
Sultan  is  called  the  Manslayer  and  the  JSlaster  of  blood;  the 
Pasha  of  Acre  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  The  JJutcher ;  Abdil 
Pasha,  an  Aga  of  the  Janizaries,  renowned  during  the  late  Russian 
wars  for  the  number  of  his  executions,  was  styled  the  Grave- 
digger;  and  another  officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  decapitate  the 
pashas,  earned  the  sounding  name  of  the  Aga  of  the  Dark  Doings. 

The  Turks,  nevertheless,  have  been  extolled  for  their  charity, 
aud  especially  for  their  kindness  towards  the  brute  creation. 
Their  forbearance  towards  the  lower  animals  seems  to  be  the 
eftect  of  superstition,  or  perhaps  a  mode  of  compounding  for  their 
harshness  towards  the  human  species.  In  reality,  despotism  always 
chooses  its  associates  among  the  weak,  and  ignorance  can  only 
converse  with  brutes.  The  Turk,  besides,  has  no  enjoyment  but 
in  his  reveries,  and  there  is  something  unreal  and  fantastic  in  the 
companionship  of  dumb  creatures.  Birds  are  the  amusement  of 
hypochondriacs  and  of  opium-eaters.  Magni,  an  acute  observer, 
notes  this  circumstance,  "  Molti  fra  essi  come  serii  e  malinconici, 
s'affezionano  a  certe  sodisfazione  che  bene  spesso  passano  all' 
eccesso,  e  ne  h6  osservalo  ne'  giorni  addietro  varii  che  vivono  curiosi 
e  dilettanti  di  uccelli."  When  De  Tott  waited  on  Ismael  Bey  to 
concert  with  him  the  foi  tificalions  of  the  Bosj)horus,he  found  that 
minister  intent  on  procuring  two  canary-birds  which  sang  the 
same  song;  and  Ismael  Bey,  according  to  Peyssonel,  was  an  inve- 
terate opium-eater. 

Of  the  inmates  of  the  harem  we  know  but  little  from  observa- 
tion. The  debasing  tendency  of  polygamy  no  one  can  deny;  nor 
is  it  much  redeemed  because  the  Turks,  as  their  apologists  will 
tell  us,  rarely  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  to  marry  four 
wives.  The  obligations  of  matrimony  are  incommodious  to  the 
Turk,  and  a  harem  filled  with  slaves  is  more  congenial  to  his  feel- 
ings ;  but  society,  in  the  mean  time,  is  in  a  savage  state,  so  far  as 
moral  sentiments  are  unsupportt^l  by  laws.  Marriages  by  Kapin, 
or  contracts  of  cohabitation  for  a  specified  time,  are  also  permit- 
ted ;  so  that  those,  who  can  only  maintain   a  single  wife,  may 
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change  her  often.  Thus  tyranny,  sensuality  and  mistrust,  poison 
in  their  fountains  the  streams  of  domestic  felicity.  The  Turkish 
women  cannot  be  called  happy  ;  ignorance  and  confinement  must 
impair  the  sense  of  being  :  quarrels  and  toys  divide  their  time  ; 
they  dote  on  trifles,  and  all  the  copiousness  of  female  feeling  is 
wasted  on  personified  objects. 

The  language  of  flowers,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Turkish  ha- 
rems, owes  its  celebrity  wholly  to  Lady  Wortley  Montague  ;  it  was 
she  who  introduced  it  into  Europe,  together  with  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  in  the  same  manner  as  Busbequius,  two  centuries 
before,  had  introduced  the  Persian  lilac  and  the  writings  of  Dio- 
Kcorides.  The  Persian  personifies  the  rose,  and  makes  it  the  mis- 
tress of  the  nightingale,  to  whom,  in  the  return  of  spring,  he  tells 
his  amorous  pains.  The  Hindoo  dedicates  flowers  to  his  divinity, 
whose  various  attributes  they  represent  to  his  imagination  ;  but 
it  is  in  Turkey  alone,  and  in  the  harems,  that  we  find  this  myste- 
rious language,  to  which  there  exists  nothing  similar  among  other 
oriental  nations.  Our  fair  countrywoman,  however,  who  has 
thrown  a  brilliant,  and  rather  a  voluptuous  colouring  over  the 
manners  of  the  harem,  has  also  much  exaggerated  the  merit  of 
these  hieroglyphics  of  love ;  and  the  "  millions  of  verses,"  of  which 
she  speaks,  dwindle  down  to  about  two  hundred,  before  the 
researches  of  the  learned.  This  language  of  flowers  is  merely  the 
amusement  of  the  secluded  fair  ones,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  can 
only  be  acquired  from  the  slaves  of  the  harem.  A  learned  Turk, 
to  whom  J.  von  Hammer  applied  for  information  on  the  subject, 
was  highly  offended  at  the  freedom,  and  replied,  indignantly,  that 
he  was  not  a  woman's  slave. 

There  is  no  art  more  adapted  to  soothe  uneasy  passions,  or  to 
recreate  the  weariness  of  confinement,  than  that  of  music,  and  we 
might,  therefore,  naturally  expect  to  find  it  the  amusement  of  the 
Turkish  women.  But  it  has  never  been  cultivated  in  Turkey, 
and,  since  its  first  introduction  from  Persia  by  Amurath  IV.,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  undergone  any  change  or  improvement. 
Prince  Cantemir  wrote  a  treatise  in  Turkish  on  the  theory  of 
music,  and  set  to  notes  the  most  agreeable  Persian  airs,  but  so 
incapable  of  improvement  are  these  indocile  barbarians,  that  at 
the  present  day  they  hardly  ever  practise  the  musical  notation. 

As  every  Turk  who  receives  an  education  has  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  he  has  a  ready  access 
and  introduction  to  all  the  learning  of  the  East.  The  number  of 
those  who  possess  these  elementary  acquirements  is  very  great, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  offices  connected  with  the  law  and  reli- 
gion, which  can  be  filled  by  those  alone  who  have  been  qualified 
by  a  regular  course  of  study.     From  these  circumstances,  and 
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from  the  great  literaiv  ardour  of  the  i^\rabians,  who  now  serve  as 
models  to  tlie  Turk^s,  we  might  expeet  to  find  among  the  huter  a 
great  diiiplay  of  inlelleetual  aetivity.  lint  the  fact  is  quite  the 
reverse;  'I'urkey  is  the  desert  of  literature;  some  scattered  anti- 
quities, and  a  few  stunted  stenis,  detach  tliemselves  from  tlie 
tireary  waste,  but  there  is  Httle  life,  an(i  no  variety. 

Tlie  great  number  of  the  public  libraries  in  Constantinople, 
however,  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  national  learning, 
and  we  feel  required  on  that  account  to  bestow  on  them  a  short 
consiileration.  These  libraries,  according  to  D'Ohsson,  are  thirty- 
five  in  number,  but  he  gives  no  particulars.  Toderini  enumerates 
thirteen;  Sekeria  Efendi  fourteen;  and  a  writer  in  Eichhorn's 
Gesc/iic/itc  der  Literalur,  whose  authority  we  shall  follow,  makes 
them  amount  to  eighteen.*  No  works  are  arranged  on  the  shelves, 
or  included  in  the  catalogues  of  these  libraries,  except  such  as 
are  written  in  the  languages  of  Islamism,  Turkish,  Arabic  and 
Persian  ;  if  any  others  exist,  they  are  thrown  into  lumber  chests, 
and  left  to  moulder  in  neglect.  Of  the  seven  principal  establish- 
ments, including  that  of  the  Seraglio,  we  have  exact  details,  and 
their  united  collections  amount  precisely  to  10,000  volumes. 
Hence,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  literary  treasures,  con- 
tained in  all  the  libraries  of  Constantinople,  do  not  exceed  2.5,000 
volumes,  or,  as  the  various  catalogues  have  much  in  common, 
perhaps  5,000  works.  The  single  library  that  was  consumed  by  fire 
in  the  Basilica,  just  ten  centuries  before  the  Turks  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  city,  contained  120,000  manuscripts!  We  will 
not  say  any  thing  respecting  the  character  of  this  triple  literature, 
except,  that  if  we  are  to  estimate  the  value  of  genius  from  the 
influence  it  is  likely  to  exercise  on  the  hapjiiness  of  mankind, 
it  is  probable  that  the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Cicero  are  worth  all 
the  learning  of  the  East.  Mere  we  cannot  omit  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  our  opinion,  that,  with  due  diligence,  much  classic 
treasure  might  still  be  rescued  from  the  dusty  chests  of  the  Se- 
raglio. There  is  no  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  library  of 
the  Palaeologi  was  destroyed  by  the  Ottoman  conquerors.  Ma- 
homet II.  was  an  accomplished  prince,  the  patron  of  letters,  and 
versed,  it  is  said,  in  the  Greek  language  ;  on  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  he  immediately  took  possession  of  the  imperial 
palace;  why,  then,  should  he  tlestroy  the  library?  Besides,  no 
mention  is  made  by  the  Turkish  historians  of  the  destruction  of 
Greek  manuscripts,   at  that,  or  any  future  period;  on  the  con- 


•  Some  recent  information,  liowever,  rtjpecting  tlicseiibraries  (leading  to  the  belief 
that  D'Ohbsoii's  enumeration  is  not  cxHggeratccI)  will  be  found  in  tiie  statements  of 
Mr.  Schultz,  an  eminent  German  orientaliit  now.  travelling  in  the  East,  published  in 
No.  I.  ( January,  1828,)  of  the  Nouveau  Journal  Aiiatique. 
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trary,  we  have  positive,  and  we  think  unquestionable  evidence,  in 
proof  of  their  existence.  Ismael  Bey,  a  learned  Turk,  who  had 
lived  nine  years  in  the  Seraglio,  assured  Toderini  that  there  existed 
an  immense  quantity  of  manuscripts  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  languages ;  not  in  the  library,  indeed,  but  in  the  store  rooms 
of  the  Seraglio;  this  testimony  was  confirmed  by  Francesco 
Franchini,  the  Venetian  Dragoman,  who  turned  Musuhnan,  and 
was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Library;  he  stated  that 
many  books,  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syriac  languages,  remained 
shut  up  in  chests,  and  that  a  collection  of  manuscripts,  brought 
from  Jerusalem,  was  said  to  be  among  them.  The  indefatigable 
Toderini  published  in  1788  the  Catalogue  of  the  Imperial  Li- 
brary of  the  Seraglio,  of  which  he  had  surreptitiously  procured 
a  copy.  If  General  Sebastiani  had  not  been  ignorant  of  this 
circumstance,  as  well  as  of  the  jealous  care  taken  by  the  Turks  to 
keep  dieir  collections  undetiled  by  the  languages  of  unbelievers, 
he  might  have  searched  the  lumber-rooms,  instead  of  the  library 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  turned  to  better  account  the  permission  he 
obtained  to  penetrate  so  far  within  the  interior."^ 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  rescuing  from  destruction  those  lite- 
rary treasures  of  antiquity,  and  that  is,  by  money;  a  Turk  will  do 
any  thing  for  money,  and  the  Grand  Signior  is  the  most  needy  of 
the  Turks.  It  was  generally  thought  that  no  Frank  could  view 
the  interior  of  Saint  Sophia  without  a  tirman,  until  Dr.  Clarke 
discovered  that  it  might  be  seen  at  any  time  for  six  piastres;  and 
Grelot,  (thanks  to  his  liberal  bribes,)  was  allowed  to  measure  the 
sacred  edifice,  and  to  finish  accurate  drawings  of  its  internal  deco- 
rations. There  is  an  additional  circumstance  respecting  the  li- 
braries of  Constantinople,  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  only  three  of  all  those  collections  existed  prior 
to  the  last  century,  the  rest  having  been  formed  within  that 
period  by  the  Sultans,  or  grandees  who  imitated  their  zeal;  the 
literature  and  language  of  the  Turks,  nevertheless,  seem  to  have 
derived  no  benefit  from  those  aids,  but  to  have  gone  on  gradually 
declining.  The  importance  of  this  observation  will  be  manifest, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  reanimate  the  nation,  and  the  uniform  failure  of  them, 

T'he  Turks  are  a  people  extremely  peculiar  in  all  their  usages; 
what  may  be  considered  their  ancestral  customs  bear,  as  the 
Abbate  Hager  has  fully  shown,  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  Chinese.  In  sentiments  and  deportment  they  diflfer  widely 
from  all  surrounding  nations,  Persian  as  well  as  European,  and 
these  original  dissimilitudes  have  been  turned  by  superstition  into 

*  See  the  Notice  in  our  last  No.  (p.  666)  given  on  the  authority?  of  M.  Rizo. 
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principles  of  repulsion.  Education  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ulenins.is  doled  out  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  interests 
of  that  crafty  body,  and  docs  not  proilucc  the  same  humanizing 
eftccts  which  usually  accompany  the  free  ditVu.sion  of  knowledge. 
Thus  ignorance  and  pride,  a  bigoted  adherence  to  established 
usages,  and  hatred  of  strangers,  sto|>  up  the  ordinary  channels  of 
improvement,  and  prevent  the  application  of  remedies  from  with- 
out to  correct  the  viiulence  of  internal  disease.  The  rapid  and 
palpable  docliiu^  of  the  empire  during  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
has  convinced  the  Ottoman  princes  of  the  necessity  of  change ; 
but  as  the  efl'orts  of  the  despot  have  hitherto  been  uniformly 
defeated  by  the  bigotry  of  the  people,  and  as  the  present  sultan 
persists  in  the  attempt  which  has  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  we  will  try  to  investigate,  in  the  construction  of  the 
empire  itself,  the  chance  of  its  ultimate  reformation. 

The  emperor  of  the  Turks  unites  in  himself  the  power  of  the 
kitab  and  the  kilitc/i,  the  book  and  the  sword,  and  consequently 
claims  the  exercise  of  an  absolute  authority,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal.  Though  not  of  the  family  of  Coureisch,  to  which  the 
ofHce  of  Chief  Imam  is  limited  by  the  Koran,  yet  conquest  has 
supplied  to  him  every  defect  of  title,  and  he  is  considered  by  all 
true  believers  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  Prophet.  The 
warlike  princes,  however,  who  led  the  Ottomans  into  Europe, 
had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  discharge  the  united  offices 
of  judge  and  priest;  they  entrusted,  therefore,  to  the  mollahs  and 
cadis  the  administration  of  justice,  to  the  sheiks  and  imams  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  on  the  muphty  they  conferred  the 
general  prerogatives  of  the  theocratic  character.  This  was  a 
fatal  error  in  policy.  Under  a  despotic  government  everything 
depends  upon  the  motuirch ;  when  he  is  strong,  the  nation  also 
will  be  strong,  while  the  division  of  his  power  does  not  necessarily 
accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  people.  The  priests  and  lawyers, 
united  into  one  body  under  the  muphty,  soon  profited  of  the 
religious  bias  of  the  nation,  to  intercept  a  large  portion  of  the 
popular  reverence,  and  to  constitute  themselves  the  guardians  of 
right,  leaving  to  the  sultan  the  more  questionable  exercise  of 
power.  But,  however  the  Ottoman  princes  may  be  thwarted  in 
practice  by  the  stubborn  nature  of  a  theocracy,  they  hold  in  theory 
a  despotic  sway,  and  the  only  limits  to  their  authority  are  those  of 
a  usurped  or  accidental  nature.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who 
have  thought  lit  to  controvert  this  point;  Peyssonel  in  particular, 
and  Sir  James  Porter  both  insist,  that  the  Grand  Signior  is  so 
much  checked  by  the  soldiers  and  tiie  L'lemas,  that  he  really  enjoys 
but  a  very  limited  authority.  "  When,"  says  the  latter  author, 
"  the  people  are  notoriously  aggrieved,  when  their  property  and 
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that  of  the  church  is  repeatedly  violated,  when  the  prince  will 
riot  in  blood,  or  carry  on  an  unsuccessful  war,  they  pronounce  him 
acting  contrary  to  law,  and  destroy  him."  But  is  it  possibl  eto 
imagine  a  more  barbarous  government  than  that  in  which  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  prince  can  be  checked  by  nothing  but  his  destruction? 
or  can  we  conceive  a  despotism  so  complete  as  to  take  away  even 
the  right  of  vengeance  from  the  people?  The  sultan  is  not  more 
controlled  by  law  than  the  savage  is  by  a  natural  sense  of  justice  ; 
the  only  restraint  on  both  is  the  dread  of  retaliation,  and  the 
savage,  in  general,  has  more  to  fear.  The  Grand  Signior  cannot 
infringe  the  right  of  property,  nor  inflict  punishment  in  general 
without  a  formal  condemnation;  such  is  the  theory  of  Turkish 
law:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Orlouf,  or  royal  prerogative, 
allows  him  to  put  to  death  fourteen  persons  per  day  as  the  effect 
of  immediate  inspiration,  and  in  these  cases  confiscation  is  sure  to 
follow.  The  most  characteristic  trait,  however,  of  Turkish  des- 
potism, is  exhibited  in  the  relation  that  subsists  between  the 
prince  and  his  officers.  All  who  accept  any  post  or  government 
from  the  sultan,  (and  what  he  offers  none  dare  refuse,)  place  their 
lives  and  properties  thereby  at  his  disposal ;  he  is  the  heir  to  all 
their  effects,  and  can,  at  any  time,  demand  their  heads  as  a  matter 
of  right.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  is  natural  that  the  powers  of 
government  should  either  be  in  the  hands  of  desperadoes,  or  of 
men  who  hope  to  escape  notice  by  a  servile  adherence  to  esta- 
blished routine,  and  who  sacrifice  every  consideration  to  that  of 
personal  safety.  The  Ulemas  alone  are  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  these  odious  prerogatives ;  they  may  be  exiled,  but  cannot  be 
put  to  death,  and  to  the  inviolability  of  their  persons  they  add  the 
security  of  their  property.  As  the  body  thus  designated  appears 
to  us  to  have  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  we  shall  endeavour,  as  fully  as  our  limits  will 
permit,  to  expose  its  temper  and  constitution. 

As  the  law  and  religion  of  Turkey  are  founded  on  a  common 
basis,  so  the  Ulemas,  or  body  of  priests  and  lawyers,  form  but  a 
single  order  in  the  state:  but  the  prayers  and  ablutions  prescribed 
by  the  Koran,  are  so  numerous  and  frequent,  that  the  minister  of 
religion  could  never  find  leisure  to  execute  the  office  of  a  judge; 
the  imams  or  priests,  therefore,  constitute  a  separate  class  of  the 
Ulemas,  and  leave  to  the  cadis  the  administration  of  justice.  Every 
Osmanli  is  entitled  to  become  a  member  of  this  body,  but  he  must 
first  receive  a  suitable  education :  after  a  few  years  study,  and  an 
examination  in  the  Arabic  language,  the  Koran  and  the  Psalmody, 
the  candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the  service  of  a  mosque ;  but 
having  once  entered  upon  the  sacerdotal  office,  his  career  is 
closed,  and  no  further  promotion  awaits  him  in  the  body  of  the 
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Ulcmas.  Those  who  aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  judicature  con- 
tinue their  studies  for  a  longer  time,  and  after  several  examinations 
obtain  the  rank  of  Mii/aziin,  wliicii  entitles  them  to  hold  the 
otiice  of  eadi,  or  judge:  if  their  ambition  urges  thcui  still  further, 
and  thev  wish  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Mnderis,  or  Doctor,  their 
noviciate  must  be  continued  seven  years  longer,  when  they  un- 
dergo a  linal  examination  in  presence  of  the  muphty;  and  the  title 
of  Aluderis  being  once  confeired,  the  tirst  dignities  of  the  magis- 
tracy lie  open  to  tlieir  hopes.  The  classification,  however,  does 
not  end  here;  the  Muderisof  Constantinople  are  divided  into  ten 
classes  or  degrees,  from  the  first  of  which  alone  are  chosen  the  su- 
preme magistrates  of  the  state.  The  routine  of  advancement  which 
IS  here  pointed  out  is  rigoronsly  adhered  to  with  respect  to  the 
great  body  of  the  profession,  although  frequently  violated  in  favour 
of  the  principal  L  lenias,  whose  children  often  obtain  at  a  very  early 
age  the  degree  of  Muderis,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  the  prin- 
cipal honours  while  still  in  the  vigour  of  life.  This  exact  and 
jutlicious  organization  gives  to  the  body  of  the  Uleinas  a  firm 
coiierence,  which  makes  it  the  most  solid  part  of  the  Ottoman 
constitution.  Long  probations,  and  a  multitude  of  successive 
gradations  are  well  calculated  to  insure  safe  and  uniform  counsels 
to  a  body  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  they  dare  not 
avow.  The  heads  of  the  order  cannot  fail  to  be  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests, and  its  unity  is  secured  by  the  controlling  authority  of  the 
muphty,  from  whom  depend  all  the  appointments  of  the  priest- 
hood. Of  all  the  offices  in  the  state  his  alone  is  held  for  life; 
he  is  the  oracle  of  the  law,  and  the  representative  of  the  sultan 
in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority:  and  as  all  new  laws,  and 
even  the  question  of  peace  or  war  must  await  his  sanction,  he  par- 
ticipates in  the  legislative  power  of  the  prince,  and  interferes  with 
all  the  movements  of  government.  The  j)rivileges  common  to  all 
tiie  Ulemas  are  exemptions  from  taxes  and  arbitrary  imposi- 
tions; from  the  punishment  of  death,  and  from  arbitrary  confisca- 
tions ; — precious  prerogatives  in  a  country  where  death  and  con- 
fiscation are  the  usual  methods  which  the  monarch  pursues  to  fill 
his  treasures  and  enjoy  his  power!  It  appears  from  the  Turkish 
historians,  that  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  centuries  that  the 
Ulemas  have  had  the  uncontested  enjoyment  of  these  rights;  but 
the  most  singular  advantage  gained  by  the  steady  encroachments 
of  this  juridical  priesthood,  is  the  establishment  of  an  aristocracy, 
■which  assures  to  a  few  families  tlie  hereditary  and  almost  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  the  principal  offices  of  the  magistracy,  and 
obliges  the  sultan  to  conform  to  the  routine  of  the  profession. 
He  could  formerly  select  the  mujjhty  from  among  all  the  members 
of  the  order  indiscriminately,  but  his  choice  is  now  confined  to 
the  first  class  of  the  Muderis  of  Constantinople. 
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In  a  country  where  every  transaction  is  coloured  with  a  show  of 
justice  and  religion,  such  a  body  as  the  Ulemas  must  necessarily 
enjoy  a  high  degree  of  consideration  :  and  the  superiority  of  their 
education^confirnis  to  them  that  ascendency  which  the  people  are 
willing  to  concede  to  the  interpreters  of  tlie  Koran.  They  are 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  understand  their  interests;  the  prero- 
gatives which  they  defend  are  of  the  most  solid  and  important 
nature;  their  chiefs  are  bound  to  them  by  the  strongest  ties,  or 
are  proved  by  a  long  noviciate  and  repeated  trials ;  they  unite  the 
firmness  of  an  aristocracy  to  the  spirit  of  a  profession;  in  fine, 
their  influence  has  such  a  naturally  good  foundation,  and  is  so 
artfully  fortified,  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  overturn  it. 
But  all  the  advantages  which  result  from  the  strong  and  closely 
jointed  combination  of  the  Ulemas  are  exclusively  their  own;  they 
cannot  resist  the  arbitrary  violence  of  the  Sultan,  but  they  can  im- 
pede the  alterations  of  the  law ;  their  power  is  founded  on  the 
false  principles  which  arrest  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  they 
are  the  natural  supporters  of  the  present  state  of  things.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Ottoman  empire  which  has  a  solid  construction 
except  this  bulwark  against  innovation.  Lav,'  and  religion  are 
hard  to  be  reformed  even  when  taken  separately,  but  when  united 
they  offer  an  inert,  or  even  an  active  resistance,  sufficient  to  baffle 
the  strongest  efforts  of  the  best-intentioned  despot. 

To  this  separation  of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  sultans,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  Ottoman  history,  must 
be  ascribed  the  increased  bigotry  and  present  barbarism  of  the 
Turks.  The  Koran,  indeed,  breathes  a  fanatic  and  unsocial  spirit, 
averse  from  all  progress  in  civilization  and  the  arts;  yet  so  con- 
stant is  the  action  of  our  social  tendencies,  that  the  clearest  pre- 
cepts of  the  Prophet,  if  not  re-enforced  by  the  spiritual  power, 
must  at  length  give  way  to  them,  and  fall  into  neglect.  The 
Caliphs,  who  always  retained  this  power,  were  enabled  to  dispense 
with  those  dogmas  which  seemed  averse  to  the  interests  of  society; 
and  the  Arabians  under  them  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  literary 
eminence,  and  even  to  principles  of  religious  toleration.  A  prince 
invested  with  the  spiritual  authority  is  checked  in  his  innovations 
by  nothing  but  his  own  scruples ;  and  if  he  possess  enlarged 
views,  if  he  be  animated  with  a  love  of  learning,  or  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  die  welfare  of  his  people,  he  is  sure  to  find  in  his 
favour  the  current  of  popular  sentiment.  Among  the  Turks  this 
power  has  devolved  upon  a  body  of  men  who  have  made  it  avail- 
able for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  properties,  and  who  are 
naturally  disposed  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  system  to  which 
they  owe  their  safety.  Education  also  is  in  their  hands,  and  they 
exert  a  more  immediate  influence  on  the  people  by  the  sheiks  or 
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proachois,  who  somclinirs  vontnii'  to  iiivoigli  vmy  boUUy  against 
tlio  moasurcs  of  tlu;  goviriimoiit. 

The  .lanizaric's,  like  the  lileinas,  possessed  valuable  ininumi- 
ties,  which  uuiti'd  llicm  in  the  sense  of  a  con)nion  interest,  and 
nourished  among  them  a  spirit  of  mutual  support,  even  after  they 
had  ceased  to  assemble  in  the  lield.  Machiavel,  in  his  "  Prince," 
(a  work,  by  the  way,  which  was  translated  into  Turkish  by  the 
desire  of  Alustapha  III.)  ascribes  the  solidity  of  the  sultun'a 
power  to  his  reliance  on  a  fierce  soldiery,  who,  he  says,  are  more 
easy  to  be  pleased  than  the  people,  and  to  please  whom  all  the 
cares  of  government  may  be  confined.  He  did  not  perceive  that 
the  Janizaries,  from  their  numbers  and  immunities,  united  the  in- 
rests  of  citizens  to  the  power  of  arms;  and  the  necessity  of  their 
suppression  proceeded,  in  fact,  from  those  very  honours  and  re- 
wards to  which  our  early  writers  ascribe  their  superiority.  Their 
odas,  or  regiments,  at  first  formed  of  slaves  and  captives,  were 
soon  tilled  by  the  bravest  of  the  Osmanlis ;  and  as  a  military  bro- 
therhood affords  some  chance  of  protection  from  arbitraiy  power, 
all  crowded  to  the  muster-roll  of  the  Janizaries.  This  iumiense 
multitude,  however,  was  not  subjected  to  military  discipline,  and 
only  served  to  till  the  empire  wiUi  turbidence  and  coid'usion, 
without  increasing  its  strength.  The  number  of  Janizaries  en- 
rolled at  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  400,000;  pay  was 
issued  for  0O,OOO,  but  not  more  than  ^2.3,000  men  could  at  any 
time  be  mustered  during  the  Russian  wars.  The  danger  to  which 
the  sovereign  was  exposed  from  a  pampered  and  licentious 
soldiery  was  very  soon  felt,  and  IJajuzet  11.,  within  less  than  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  creation  of  the  Janizaries,  formed  a 
plan  for  their  destruction:  the  idea  was  often  revived  by  his  suc- 
ces'sors,  and  Amurath  IV'.  murdered  a  great  number  of  them. 
Selim  III.  was  satisfied  with  forbidding  the  recruiting  the  corps, 
and  his  moileration  cost  him  his  life.  The  suppression  of  the 
Janizaries,  however,  had  become  obviously  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  prince  and  of  the  state.  Mahmoud,  the  present 
sultan,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  had  been  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the  Nizam  Getlid,  or  new 
troops,  who  were  at  that  time  disbanded;  and  while  maturing  his 
tlesigns  he  had  imported  .50,000  stand  of  arms  from  Liege,  and 
secretly  stored  them  in  the  Seraglio.  Ai  length  the  time  came, 
and  by  one  deadly  and  well-dissembled  blow  of  Turkish  policy, 
that  haughty  soldiery,  to  which  the  Ottoman  empire  owed  the 
largest  share  of  its  glory  and  its  conquests,  was  totally  extin- 
guished. 

Despotic  power  has  no  faithful  allies;  the  priesthood  purloin 
the  authority   they   are  designed  to  assist,  and  an   angry  army 
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capriciously  usurps  it.  Tiie  strength  of  the  Ottoman  government 
has  been  long  since  wasting  away  from  both  these  defections  ;  but 
another  cause,  more  characteristic  of  the  nation,  a  law  of  the 
Seraglio  itself,  has  powerfully  co-operated  to  obscure  the  splen- 
dour of  the  House  of  Osman.  In  the  early  periods  of  the  Turkish 
history,  all  tiie  male  relations  of  the  emperor  shared  with  him  the 
glories  and  dangers  of  the  field ;  but  among  a  people  prone  to 
admire  bold  crimes,  who  had  no  hxed  law  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  whose  domestic  manners  were  calculated  to  weaken  the 
ties  of  kindred,  the  prince  often  found  dangerous  competitors  in 
his  sons  and  brothers.  Seiim  I.  depo-ed  and  murdered  his  father 
Bajazet  II.;  his  successor,  Soliman  the  Great,  was  obliged  to 
strangle  his  eldest  son,  who  had  conspired  against  his  life.  These 
circumstances  induced  the  last-named  sultan  to  ordain  that  all 
the  princes  allied  to  the  throne  should  be  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment in  the  Seraglio,  secluded  fjom  the  public  eye  and  fiom  state 
concerns;  nor  could  they  leave  their  prison,  unless  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor,  till  called  to  ascend  the  throne.  This  fatal 
law,  dictated  in  the  gloomy  spirit  of  eastern  jealousy,  soon  marred 
the  grandeur  of  the  Ottoman  race.  The  succeednig  sultans, 
reared  in  captivity,  amidst  women  and  eunuchs,  were  unfit  to  be 
the  heads  of  a  warlike  nation,  and  relinquished  in  almost  every 
case  the  conuiiand  of  the  army,  to  liot  in  cruelty  and  sensuality. 
From  Osman,  the  founder  of  the  dyiiasty,  to  Soliman  the  Great, 
the  emperors  of  the  Turks  were  all  men  of  surprising  vigour  and 
abilities;  but  from  that  period  then-  history  exhibits  little  but  dis- 
grace. The  turbulence  of  the  Janizaries  met  with  little  restraint, 
and  the  muphty  and  the  grand  vizir  divided  between  them  the 
sovereign  authority;  the  latter  officer,  to  whom  is  delegated  all 
the  temporal  power  of  the  sovereign,  easily  became  formidable  to 
his  weak  and  suspicious  master.  After  the  Revolution  in  1730, 
by  which  Ahmed  III.  was  deposed,  Mahomet  V.,  his  successor, 
was  persuaded  that  the  power  of  the  grand  vizir  had  grown  dan- 
gerous, and  that  a  frequent  change  of  the  minister  was  the  only 
way  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  his  ambition.  This  maxim  was 
adopted  in  the  succeeding  reigns.  Osman  III.  in  the  space  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  beheaded  or  deposed  five  grand  vizirs,  and 
six  caimacans,  or  deputies.  But  the  palliatives  of  a  weak  policy 
are  not  equivalent  to  the  adoption  of  sound  measures  ;  and  the  fre- 
quent change  of  ministers,  though  it  spared  the  emperors  some 
alarms,  diminished  the  vigour  of  the  government,  quickened  the 
intrigues  of  the  Seraglio,  paralysed  the  operations  of  the  army,  and 
exposed  the  faltering  measures  of  the  divan  to  general  contempt. 
As  the  power  of  an  imbecile  despot  consists  in  his  treasures, 
the  whole  system  of  internal  administration  in  Turkey  is  directed 
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to  the  accumulation  of  money;  ami  as.  according  to  the  Turkish 
proverb,  "  the  hsh  stinks  lirst  at  the  head,"  the  avarice  which 
actuates  the  sovereign  is  soon  diffused  thi()us;h  every  branch  of 
the  administration.  The  three  niaxims  of  government  bequeathed 
by  the  great  vizir  Kiuperly,  to  Mahomet  IV.  were — "  never  to 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  women — to  iiil  his  treasury  by  any 
means — and  to  be  always  on  horseback  among  his  troops,"  Of 
these  the  second  alone  has  been  observed  by  the  degenerate  sul- 
tans; every  ofHce  is  sold,  with  an  understanding  that  tlie  purchaser 
may  use  any  means  to  reimburse  himself;  and  as  conliscations,  or 
presents  to  secure  impunity,  are  fertile  sources  of  revenue,  the 
rapacity  of  governors  is  secretly  encouraged.  The  sale  of  pashalics 
is  sometimes  so  flagrant,  that  the  connnissions  are  disposed  of, 
sealed,  to  bankers,  who  having  found  purchasers,  at  a  profit  if 
})ossible,  have  tlie  names  inserted  :  thus  the  right  of  ruhng  over 
millions  is  the  tratfick  of  brokers,  who  discount,  as  it  were,  the 
vizirs  drafts  on  extortion.  \V  hat  is  in  Turkey  called  energy,  and 
with  us  unmitigated  cruelty,  is  thought  to  be  the  greatest  merit  of 
a  pasha,  who,  if  he  did  not  resort  to  violence  and  rapacity,  could 
rarely  fultill  his  engagements;  and  the  most  revolting  atrocities, 
if  they  only  serve  to  circulate  the  gold  of  the  provinces  into  the 
imperial  treasury,  are  not  thought  averse  from  the  ends  of  a  bar- 
barous despotism. 

The  same  system  is  followed  by  the  muphty  in  filling  the 
ofHces  within  his  jurisdiction.  As  these  are  in  general  held  for 
only  eighteen  months,  and  as  the  nund^er  of  cadis  in  the  empire 
is  very  great,  the  revenue  arising  from  these  frequent  changes 
must  be  enormous.  But  the  intervention  of  bankers  is  here  more 
frequent  than  in  the  former  instance,  and  the  offices  which  re- 
gard the  administration  of  justice  are  tossed  about  with  stock- 
jobbing dexterity  by  Jews,  Greeks  and  x\rmenians,  till  some  Turk 
IS  found  who  is  willing  to  pav  all  the  proHts,  and  who  gives  those 
slaves  of  Mammon  a  price  which  the  equitable  discharge  of  his 
office  can  never  reimburse.  These  statements  depict  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  government,  and  a  cupiilitv  so  blind  must  necessarily 
terminate  in  brutal  oppression;  they  also  show  how  systematically 
this  destructive  system  is  pursued.  The  provinces  in  the  mean 
time  are  made  deserts,  and  malversation  is  introduced  into  every 
branch  of  the  government. 

The  first  of  these  effects  we  \\\\\  explain  in  the  words  of  Beau- 
jour  (author  of  the  Tableau  da  Commerce  de  la  Grtce)  a  candid 
and  well-informed  writer;  speaking  of  Salonica,  he  says, 

"  Le  Pacba  a  la  dime  d'une  vingtaine  de  villages  qui  relevcnt  imrae- 
(iiafement  de  lui  :  il  n'affernie  cette  dime  que  soixante  a.  soixante  dix 
niLlle  piastres ;  niais  il  percoit  une  pareille  somnie  en  droits  casuels.     li 
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fait  ensuite  au  moins  cent  mille  piastres  d'avanies  ;  et  quand  il  u'est  pas 
humain,  il  en  fait  deux  cent  mille  -,  s'il  est  avide  et  rapace,  dans  six  mois 
il  a  devore  le  pays.  Moustaphe  Pacha  tiiait  de  son  pachalik  trois  cent 
soixante  mille  piastres,  et  ce  pacha  passait  pour  un  liomnie  desinteressc  ; 
il  retail  en  effet  pour  un  Turk." 

Here  we  see  a  pasha  extorting  from  his  province  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  tithe  which  was  due,  and  yet  passing  for  a  disin- 
terested Turk.  As  the  karatch,  or  poll-tax,  paid  by  tributary 
subjects,  is  assessed  on  the  provinces  without  any  attention  to  the 
changes  of  wealth  or  population,  when  these  happen  to  be  dimi- 
nished by  any  public  calamities,  the  levying  of  the  impost  be- 
comes a  work  of  extermination,  and  this  barbarous  government, 
which  expects  to  effect  every  thing  by  brute  force,  desolates  the 
country  to  punish  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  This  wasting 
of  the  source  of  revenue  has  gone  on  with  increased  rapidity  of 
late  years,  while  at  the  same  time  peculation  frustrates  all  the  in- 
tentions of  public  expenditure.  Mustapha  III.  a  well-intentioned 
prince,  was  blamed  by  his  ministers  for  his  parsimony ;  but  he 
excused  himself  to  De  Tott  by  expressing  his  conviction,  that  if 
he  were  to  make  liberal  disbursements  for  the  public  service,  they 
would  only  go  to  feed  the  avarice  of  his  servants :  funds  appro- 
priated to  public  institutions  were  often  diverted  into  channels  of 
private  interest.  The  attempts  of  the  emperors  to  maintain  schools 
for  military  instruction,  and  to  promote  by  liberal  rewards  the 
science  of  gunnery,  appear  to  have  been  baffled  in  a  similar  man- 
ner: even  the  pay  of  the  Janizaries  was  not  allowed  to  reach  un- 
diminished its  proper  destination ;  one  third  of  it  at  least  went 
to  support  the  pomp  of  the  chief  ministers,  and  the  pensions  of 
half  a  dozen  veterans  were  often  accumulated  on  the  head  of  a 
single  slave.  This  corrupt  system  is  not  an  accidental  evil,  but 
a  vice  inliercnt  in  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  all  the  details 
of  office  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  it.  The  desire  of  ex- 
tending a  lucrative  patronage  has  increased  to  a  prodigious  mul- 
titude the  inferior  offices  of  the  Porte;  and  as  these  offices  are 
the  only  school  of  politics  with  which  the  Turkish  statesmen  are 
acquainted,  it  is  no  wonder  that  so  few  objects  enter  into  their 
lield  of  view,  or  that  while  the  diplomatic  corps  of  Pera  plot  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  the  divan  are  wholly  intent  on  pecuniary 
gains,  or  the  intrigues  of  the  Seraglio.  A  despot  reared  in  cap- 
tivity, sensuality  and  ignorance,— -ministers  raised  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  and  still  further  disabled  by  the  instability  of  office, 
— religion  and  law  wedded  to  ignorance  and  abuses,  and  deeply 
engaged  to  resist  innovation, — such  are  the  props  that  support 
the  tottering  fabric  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which,  though  once 
the  terror  of  die  world,  is  now  (to  borrow  the  words  of  Knolles) 
"  labouring  with  nothing  more  than  with  the  weight  of  itself." 
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"  Hut,  to  the  :iina/(Mnt'iit  of  all,"  (snvs  Dr.  Clarke)  "who  were 
well  aei|iiaiiite(i  with  tiie  iiitenial  stati>  of  the  TiuUish  empire,  it 
has  still  survived  ;  and  the  most  iinpoleiit  of  human  beings, 
cooped  up  with  his  eunnehs  and  his  conenbines  in  an  old  crazy 
hnteh,  at  the  month  of  the  Thraeian  liosphorus,  still  exercises 
a  nominal  jurisdiction  over  many  millions  of  human  beini;s,  inha- 
biting the  fairest  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  earth."  The 
cause  of  this  permanency  is  easily  explained  : — Osman  [.  gave 
his  name  to  his  people;  he  not  merely  founded  the  dynasty — he 
created  the  nation.  The  word  Turk  among  the  Ottomans  is  a 
term  of  contempt,  synonymous  with  barbarian;  while  they  glory 
in  the  name  of  Osmanli,  as  expressive  of  valour  and  politeness. 
In  Turkey  there  is  no  hereditary  nobility;  all  the  great  officers 
and  ministers  of  state  are  considered  in  law  as  the  slaves  of  the 
sultan;  thus  all  the  orejudices  of  an  ignorant  people  in  favour 
of  antiquity,  nobility,  and  power,  arc  concentrated  in  favour  of 
the  race  of  Osman.  A  few  families  indeed  have  attained  to  here- 
ditary rank;  three  of  these  who  belong  to  the  Ulemas,  have  also 
succeeded  in  coniining  to  themselves  the  office  of  muphty;  but  this 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  work  of  management  and  usurpation. 
The  family  of  Ibrahim  Khan,  vizir  of  Mahomet  H.,  enjoys,  it 
IS  said,  like  the  Grand  Signior,  an  exeinption  from  the  bonds  of 
marriage,  and  also  the  valuable  privilege  of  refusing  to  accept 
office:  but  still  the  splendour  of  the  family  of  Osman  stands 
single  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  the  care  to  preserve  that 
illustrious  line  has  never  been  more  consj)icuous  than  in  the 
midst  of  revolutions.  The  dynasty  had  nearly  been  extinguished 
however  in  1B08;  at  the  time  when  Mustapha  was  put  to  death, 
executioners  despatched  by  him  were  in  search  of  Mahmoud,  the 
present  emperor,  who  was  discovered  by  his  deliverers  lying  con- 
cealed under  some  old  tapestry.  The  preservation  of  his  life  was 
a  great  triumph  to  the  nation,  as  he  was  the  only  surviving  male 
of  the  family ;  and  this  circumstance,  in  all  probability,  has  saved 
his  life  in  the  recent  troubles,  and  more  recent  national  disgraces. 
His  eldest  son,  Abdul-Hamid,  perished  by  a  fire  which  consumed 
a  great  portion  of  the  harem  in  1817,  and  the  Sultan  v\chmet, 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  is  still  in  hiii  minority  :  thus  the  life  of 
Mahmoud  is  still  of  great  vaUu;  to  a  nation  unacquainted  with 
regencies,  and  whose  chief  link  of  union  is  the  attachment  to  the 
race  of  Osman. 

The  affection  of  the  Ottomans  for  the  family  of  their  founder 
is  not  however  sufficient  to  save  the  empire  from  decline.  A 
government  which  does  not  acknowledge  the  good  of  society  for 
its  object,  has  no  vis  medkatrix  to  withstand  the  violence  of 
casual  shocks.  The  towering  pride  of  despotism  has  a  wide 
shadow,  but  a  narrow  basis;   all  that  supports  it  is  oppressed,  all 
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beneath  it  is  in  gloom,  and  if  once  it  swerves  from  the  perpeudi-' 
cuhir,  ruin  and  dilapidation  speedily  ensue.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  seemed  fully  arrived.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  plans  for 
its  partition  by  the  two  imperial  courts ;  those  plans,  we  are  con- 
vinced, could  never  have  succeeded  ;  but  the  rebellious  dismem- 
berments were  of  the  most  formidable  nature,  l^gypt  was  divided 
among  rebellious  beys  ;  almost  all  the  pashas  from  Bagdad  to 
Aleppo  refused  obedience ;  Central  Greece  was  in  the  power  of 
the  formidable  Ali  of  Tepeleni:  Servia  was  in  arms,  and  success- 
fully withstood  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  :  while  Paswan 
Oglou,  Pasha  of  Widdin,  routed  an  army  of  100,000  men,  and 
carried  his  arms  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  circum- 
stances of  these  two  last-named  rebellions  exhibit  more  clearly 
the  weakness  of  the  state :  in  both  cases  the  leaders  were  obscure 
adventurers,  who  at  first  had  not  peihaps  any  definite  object,  but 
who  knew  the  advantage  of  European  tactics ;  and  in  both  cases 
the  rebels  were  completely  successful.  The  cftect  of  such  shocks 
cannot  be  soon  recovered  :  the  Porte  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
calm  by  accepting  a  nominal  submission,  but  the  Grand  Signior 
is  probably  not  obeyed  in  more  than  a  fourth  of  his  dominions. 
Happily  for  mankind,  experience  has  again  confuted  the  autho- 
rity of  Macliiavel,  Mho  asserts,  "  a  chi  assalta  il  Turco  e  neces- 
sario  pensare  di  averlo  a  trovere  unito."  The  possibility  of  dis- 
union and  successful  rebellion  in  the  empire  of  the  Grand  Turk 
is  now  no  longer  doubtful. 

A  sense  of  their  declining  strength  has  induced  the  Ottoman 
princes,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  to  aim  at  intro- 
ducing some  military  reforms,  and  to  endeavour,  by  the  adoption 
of  European  tactics,  to  retrieve  the  tarnished  glory  of  their  arms. 
A  brief  detail  of  these  attempts,  all  of  which  faded  from  the  stub- 
born prejudices  of  the  people  and  their  want  of  active  spirit,  can- 
not fail  to  prove  instructive,  and  to  guide  us  in  our  conjectures 
respecting  the  future  destiny  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Bonneval,  an  officer  of  prince  Eugene's  army,  of  a  petulant  and 
restless  disposition,  tied  into  Tui  key  from  the  consequences  of  his 
misconduct,  and  taking  the  turban  in  1720,  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Porte.  The  Turks  had  been  instructed  in  the  casting 
of  cannon  about  fifty  years  before,  by  an  Italian  renegade  of  the 
name  of  Sardi ;  but  they  were  unskilful  in  the  management  of 
artillery,  and  totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  bombs.  These 
defects  Bonneval  undertook  to  supply  :  a  regiment  of  Combar- 
adgis,  or  bombardiers,  was  formed  on  the  European  model,  and 
Bonneval  (or  Achmet  Pasha,  as  he  was  named),  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  it:  he  retained  the  command  till  his  death  in  1747, 
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when  \\t  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Solinian  Aga.  In  tweiUy 
years,  nevertheless,  after  the  death  of  Bonneval,  the  art  of  pointing, 
or  even  of  tiring  a  mortar,  appears  to  liave  been  totally  forgotten 
by  the  Turks.  The  vizir,  ISlorovandgi  Pasha,  who  connnanded 
the  troops  at  Cliocziui,  in  tlie  Russian  war,  begged  of  De  Tott 
to  siiow  him  a  mode  of  tiring  mortars  without  a  fuse,  merely  be- 
cause a  muezzin,  who  appeared  to  him  to  have  great  talents  as 
an  engineer,  was  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  fuses  ;  so  little  beiielit 
had  been  derived  from  Boimevars  instructions.  Dc;  Tott  also 
assisted  in  establisiiing  a  school  of  engineers ;  and  afterwards  the 
science  of  fortification  was  for  some  time  diligently  studied  under 
General  Latitte,  who  resiiied  fourteen  years  in  Turkey,  and  was 
intrusted  with  some  operations  in  the  war  of  1787-  In  1793, 
Anbert  de  Bayet,  the  ambassador  of  tiie  French  Republic, 
brought  with  him  to  Constantinople  a  squadron  of  iiorse  ai  tillery, 
the  rapidity  and  precision  of  whose  movements  were  calculated 
to  convince  the  Turks  of  their  inferiority.  At  the  same  time  an 
English  renegade,  named  Canij)bcll,  who  had  held  a  high  rank  in 
the  British  service,  received  the  command  of  Bonneval's  corps  of 
Combaradgis,  another  English  renegade  directed  the  cannon- 
foundries,  and  a  Prussian  had  the  controul  of  the  engineer.  It  is 
needless  to  name  the  ciowd  of  European  officers  who  have  been 
subsetpiently  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Porte ;  but  what 
availed  all  this  bustle  of  seeming  reformation?  The  activity  of 
a  Mustapha,  and  the  enlightened  views  of  a  Selirn,  could  not 
change  the  passive  character  of  a  people  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
stupid  arrogance,  and  who  have  no  spirit  but  in  the  paroxysms  of 
excitement.  The  Turks  are  considered  as  the  inventors  of 
trenches  and  parallels  in  tiie  attack  of  places  ;  but  their  defeat 
before  W  iddin,  and  the  lingering  blockades  to  which  they  liave 
been  obliged  to  have  recoinse  in  their  late  contests  with  the 
Greeks,  show^  how  completely  they  have  lost  their  former  skill, 
and  how  little  they  have  profited  from  the  lessons  of  their  Euro- 
l)ean  iiistructojs.  When  the  English  ileet  passed  the  Dar- 
danelles in  1807,  the  Turks  who  were  stationed  in  the  batteries 
and  castles  ffcd  from  their  guns,  (as  we  are  informed  by  M.  Juche- 
reau  de  St.  Denys,  a  distinguished  French  officer,  who  was  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,*)  and  threatened  to  kill  all  who  offered  to 
prevent  their  flight. 

The  reforms  in  the  marine,  during  the  same  period,  appeared 
to  proceed  under  better  auspices  from  the  vigorous  character  of 
those  engaged  in  their  promotion.     The  Capitan  Pasha,  Gazi 


*  Revolutions  dc  Constantinople  en  1807  et  1808  ;  precedees  d'Observations  gen6- 
raJcs  sur  I'clat  aclucl  de  rEropirc  Ottoman.     2  vols.    8vo.    Paris.    1819. 
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Hassan,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  boldness  :  he  applied  himself 
with  unremitting  zeal  to  the  formation  of  an  effective  navy  :  and 
under  his  protection,  a  nautical  academy  was  opened  in  1773,  iu 
which  instructions  were  given  by  an  Algerine,  not  deficient  in 
practical  abilities.  Before  this  time  the  Turks  knew  nothing  of 
navigation,  and  were  almost  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  compass, 
as  was  remarked  by  Boscovich.  The  best  models  of  naval  archi- 
tecture were  procured  from  Deptford  and  Toulon.  European  ar- 
tists were  engaged  :  docks  were  constructed  by  a  Swede,  named 
Rode :  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  empire — the  forests  of 
Taurus,  and  the  mines  of  Trebisond, — were  put  in  requisition,  and 
Brun,  Benoit,  and  Spurring  launched  in  the  port  of  Constanti- 
nople, some  of  the  finest  vessels  of  which  any  nation  could  boast. 
This  ardour  of  the  Porte  to  increase  the  naval  strength  of  the 
empire  did  not  abate  on  the  death  of  Hassan.  His  successor, 
Kutchuk  Hussein,  was  equally  severe,  active,  and  indefatigable; 
but  both  these  men  were  ignorant  barbarians,  destitute  of  even 
the  first  elements  of  science  ;  their  improvements  extended  no 
further  than  the  skill  of  the  intelligent  agents  they  employed  : 
they  created  a  fleet  externally  imposing ;  but  what  was  its  real 
strength  ? — We  refer  to  Navarino  for  an  answer.  Cool  intre- 
pidity, strict  discipline  and  science,  are  the  ingredients  of  naval 
superiority ;  but  the  battles  of  Lepanto,  of  Chesme,  and  finally 
of  Navarino,  are  memorable  proofs  how  incompatible  these  qua- 
lifications are  with  the  Turkish  character. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  a  proof  of  the  repulsive  bigotry 
that  exists  under  the  Ottoman  government,  that  almost  all  the 
European  Christians  who  engage  in  its  service  retire  from  it  in 
disgust ;  while  the  renegades,  from  whose  intelligence  a  more  per- 
manent benefit  might  be  derived,  are  generally  put  to  death  for 
slight  ofiences :  such  was  the  fate  of  Soliman,  the  Prussian 
engineer,  and  of  the  Russian  who  instructed  the  army  of  Bai- 
ractar  in  European  manoeuvres.  Ingliz  Mustapha  (so  Campbell 
was  called)  died  not  long  ago  in  misery  and  want ;  and  the  end  of 
Selim,  a  man  of  wit  and  accomplishments,  who  had  been,  we 
suspect,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  was  still  more 
wretched. 

Coeval  with  these  attempts  to  improve  the  Ottoman  army 
and  marine,  an  innovation  of  a  more  important,  but  less  osten- 
tatious nature,  was  made  by  the  introduction  into  Turkey  of  the 
art  of  printing.  A  Turkish  printing  press  was,  for  the  first  time, 
established  in  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1726,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Sultan  Ahmed  111.,  by  Ibrahim  Motaferrika,  a  Hun- 
garian renegade.  Toderini  insists  that  the  types  were  cast  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  direct  proof,  and  we  prefer 
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the  autliorily  of  .liiniscli,  in  his  preface  to  Mouiiislvi,  who  says  that 
they  were  brought  from  Paris.  This  institution  was  liberally 
supported  by  the  Sultan  Ahmed,  but  languished  under  ids  suc- 
cessor, and  on  the  death  of  Ibrahim  totally  ceased.  The  whole 
fruit  of  its  labours,  during  the  fourteen  years  of  its  existence,  was 
three-and-twciily  volumes.  This  great  instrument  of  public  in- 
struction could  not  be  introduced  without  the  permission  of  the 
Ulemas  ;  and  they  of  course  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  prince, 
sanctioned  the  printing  of  all  works  in  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  languages,  except  the  Koran,  and  those  of  a  religious 
nature.  This  inhibitory  clause,  which  comprehends  three-fourths 
of  oriental  learning,  and  nearly  all  that  the  Turks  care  to  read, 
■was  necessary,  Mr.  Thornton  says,  to  preserve  religion  in  its 
purity ;  but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  there  is  anything  un- 
holy or  unclean  in  the  nature  of  letter-press;  or  that  religion  is 
kept  more  pure  by  bearing  a  iiigh  price.  The  same  writer  adds, 
"  that  he  wants  no  other  evidence  of  the  liberal  encouragement 
given  to  learning  by  the  Turks  than  their  own  unassisted  efforts 
to  introduce  the  art  of  printing."  To  this  we  will  reply,  that  we 
want  no  stronger  proof  of  their  apathy  and  hopeless  barbarism, 
than  the  fact,  that  their  rich  and  populous  capital  was  not  able  to 
support  the  single  press,  the  short-lived  existence  of  which  was 
wholly  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  prince,  and  the  talents  of  a  re- 
negade. After  an  oblivion,  however,  of  more  than  forty  years, 
the  experiment  was  repeated,  and  in  the  year  1783  the  press  was 
re-established  by  Abdul  Hamid;  and  shortly  after,  the  accession 
of  the  liberal  Selim  to  the  throne  gave  it  ampler  funds  and  fresh 
activity.  The  Trench,  who  at  this  time  were  making  great  efforts 
to  civilize  the  Turks,  co-operated  w  ilh  the  Sultan,  and  a  press  was 
also  established  in  the  palace  of  the  French  ambassador.  Several 
treatises  on  the  art  of  war,  translated  from  the  French,  were 
printed  in  the  Turkish  language ;  and  two  little  volumes  were 
printed  in  French,  which,  from  })articular  circumstances,  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  The  one  is  entitled  "  Tableau  des  Nouveau.v 
I{eg/eme)ifs  de  /' E/npire  Ott()?naii,''  and  appeared  in  1798:  it  was 
the  work  of  Mahmud  Efendi,  who  had  resided  some  time  in  Fug- 
land,  and  cost  the  author  his  life  in  the  revolution  which  deposed 
Sultan  Selim.  The  other  is  a  pseudonymous  pamphlet,  on  the 
Turkish  arniv,  and  the  state  of  military  science  at  Constantinople. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Mustapha,  anci  the  date  of  1803;  but  it 
was  in  fact  written  by  the  Greek  brothers,  Argyropoulo,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Mahmoud,  with  the  intention  of  deceiving  the 
courts  of  Kiirope  with  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  This  palpable  forgery,  nevertheless,  duped  the  learned 
M.  Langles,  who  republished  it  in   1810,  with  numerous  notes. 
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Few  elementary  works  proceeded  from  tlie  press  of  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  \(  we  except  the  complete  History  of  the  empire 
from  native  authorities,  nothing  calculated  to  engage  the  favour 
of  the  people.  The  art  of  printing  became,  under  Selim,  part  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  establishment  was  fixed  in  the 
barracks  of  the  new  troops  at  Scutari;  in  consequence,  when  the 
revolution  of  1807  broke  out,  the  wiiole  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  few  of  those  connected  with  it  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Jani- 
zaries. Not  more  than  forty  volumes  issued  from  the  Turkish 
press  during  this  second  period  of  its  existence.  Thus  ignorance 
obtained  a  second  and  complete  victory  ;  for  although  the  press 
has  been  since  re-established  by  Mahmoud,  yet  the  general  bigotry 
of  the  nation  allows  it  only  an  inactive  and  stealthy  existence. 
As  the  Turks  are  generally  versed  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  their 
literature  of  course  is  proportionally  extensive  ;  nevertheless,  al- 
though they  have  known  the  art  of  printing  one  hundred  years, 
they  have  not  as  yet  printed  as  many  volumes  :  this  fact  alone,  this 
slowness  to  feel  the  merits  of  an  art  which  ministers  so  largely  to 
intellectual  enjoyment,  sufficiently  shows  how  insusceptible  they 
are  of  social  improvement.  It  deserves,  also,  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  art  of  printing  has  been  practised  by  the  Jews  of  Con- 
stantinople from  the  earliest  period  of  its  discovery.  A  Sep- 
tuagint  was  printed  by  them,  we  think,  in  i486.  This  circum- 
stance might  have  facilitated  the  adoption  of  that  art  by  the  Turks, 
if  their  apathy  and  bigotry  offered  less  powerful  resistance  to 
their  progressive  civilization. 

Reasoning  from  all  those  facts,  we  cannot  agree  with  Mou- 
radjha  D'Ohsson,  that  the  civilization  of  the  Turks  is  not  impeded 
by  any  insurmountable  obstacles,  or  that  the  vices  which  waste 
away  the  Ottoman  empire  are  not  derived  from  its  institutions, 
but  are  merely  accidental. 

"  Pour  reformer  les  Ottomans,"  says  that  author,  "  il  ne  faudroit  done 
qu'un  esprit  supcrieur,  qu'un  sultan  sage,  eclaire,  entreprenant ;  qu'il 
soit  seconde  par  le  genie  puissant  d'un  Sinan  Pacha,  d'un  Kupr'uli ; 
qu'un  mouphty  anime  du  mcme  zele  et  du  meme  esprit  entre  dans  leur 
vues." 

Certainly,  with  such  points  cFappui,  the  world  itself  might  be 
moved;  but  where  such  a  paradoxical  combination  of  great  qua- 
lities must  take  place,  in  order  to  effect  improvements  towards 
which  every  free  community  naturally  tends,  it  is  evident  that  the 
old  fabric  must  be  totally  razed  and  a  new  one  constructed  on  a 
different  model.  If  gravitation  does  not  support  the  globe,  we  must 
have  recourse  to  the  elephant  and  the  tortoise;  and  when  indi- 
vidual interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  are  not  allowed 
fair  play,  prejudices  alone  can  hold  together  the  frame  of  society. 
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Tlio  pow  (  r  of  till'  despot  stands  on  a  slcndi  r  fouiidalion  :  it"  lie 
quarrels  with  igiiorancH-,  ho  loses  liis  only  iVieiid.  as  is  clearly 
evinced  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Turks.  Selini  111.  was  a  wise, 
enlightened,  enterprising  prince;  his  servants  had  zeal  and  abili- 
ties, and  the  niuphty  was  devoted  to  his  will;  yet  he  could  neither 
correct  abuses,  nor  restore  the  empire  to  its  pristine  vigour.  The 
reformations  which  he  urged  were  not  precipitately  introduced  by 
him ;  many  of  his  ancestors  had  failed  in  similar  attempts. 
Ahmed  III.  nearly  a  century  before,  resembled  Selim  in  fortune 
as  well  as  in  character;  both  these  princes  were  distinguished  by 
their  poetical  talent  and  literary  accomplishments;  both  knew  how 
to  appreciate  the  superior  enlightenment  of  Europe;  the  former 
introduced  into  Turkey,  and  the  latter  revived  and  encouraged  the 
art  of  printing;  Ahmed  sent  the  first  Turkish  ambassadors  to  the 
courts  of  Europe,  Selim  nuule  them  j)ermanent ;  both  were  in- 
novators with  the  best  intentions,  and — here  is  the  point  of  re- 
semblance most  worthy  of  attention, —  both  lost  their  thrones  by 
their  zeal  for  improvement,  and  in  each  case  the  nation  relapsed 
to  its  torpor,  its  ignorance  and  corruption. 

We  must  not,  however,  inipute  to  the  i)eople  alone  the  conti- 
nued degradation  of  the  Ottoman  empire;  there  is  something  in 
the  character  of  Turkish  genius  which  unlits  it  for  the  task  of 
reformation;  and  under  the  Turkish  government  there  is  so  fre- 
quent a  delegation  of  absolute  power,  that  the  enlightenment  of 
the  prince  can  only  operate  within  a  veiy  narrow  sphere.  In  Turkey 
all  may  rise  to  power  who  manifest  abilities;  that  is  to  say,  who 
are  at  once  wily  and  audacious.  There  is  no  country  so  fertile 
in  genius  of  this  kind,  or  which  produces  so  manv  Napoleons  on 
a  small  scale;  but  the  natural  energies  of  barbarians,  bred  in  a 
school  of  corruption,  are  not  of  a  humanizing  kind.  Bairactar 
Vizir,  who  effected  the  revolution  of  1 808,  was  originally  a  la- 
bourer, and  fell  the  victim  of  his  own  arrogance;  Gazi  Hassan 
and  Kutchuk  Hussein,  the  chief  su|)porters  of  the  declining  em- 
pire, had  both  been  slaves,  were  both  quite  ignorant,  cruel,  and 
avaricious.  Little  need  be  said  of  Aehmet,  Pasha  of  Acre,  origin- 
ally a  Bosnian  slave,  who  gloried  in  the  appellation  of  Djezzai-,  or 
the  Jiutcher,  or  of  Ali,  of  Janina,  who,  with  a  little  mercy  to- 
wards his  subjects,  might  iiave  lixed  his  ind(;j)endence  on  a  solid 
basis  ;  their  atrocities  are  too  well  know  n.  Czcrni  Cjeorge,  the 
Servian  rebel,  was  a  Turk  in  habits,  and  so  ignorant  that  he  could 
not  even  read.  He  shot  his  father,  hanged  his  brother  for  a 
supposed  affront,  and  had  recourse  to  every  means  to  increase  his 
wealth;  he  resolved  to  rule  as  a  despot,  and  refusing  to  listen  to 
the  Servian  chiefs,  who  spontaneously  met  in  council,  he  sacri- 
ficed the  opportunity  of  firmly  establishing  his  country's  freedom. 
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Meheir.et  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  has  stained  his  history  by 
the  massacre  of  the  Mamekikes;  he,  also,  is  ignorant  and  of 
humble  origin;  and  his  system  of  ruling  Egypt  by  troops  of  ne- 
groes and  Albanians,  together  with  his  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce, raise  such  a  wall  between  himself  and  his  subjects,  that  his 
power  deserves  at  least  to  perish.  But  the  Pasha  of  Widdin, 
Paswan  Oglou,  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  the  world 
ever  saw:  his  name  signifies  the  son  of  the  sweep,  but  though  of 
low  origin  he  was  not  without  some  education:  struggling  from 
an  obscure  beginning  and  through  numerous  vicissitudes,  he  at 
length  defeated  the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  and  imposed  his 
terms  on  the  humiliated  Porte;  yet  even  his  course  was  marked 
with  the  Turkish  vices  of  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  his  want  of 
moderation  alone  prevented  the  early  consolidation  of  his  power. 
These  are  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  recent  history  of 
Turkey,  and  from  these  examples  it  is  evident  that  the  genius  of 
the  Turks  is  better  fitted  to  overthrow  an  empire,  than  to  establish 
one  on  principles  of  pern)anence  and  stability. 

Few  of  the  Ottoman  emperors  have  been  free  from  the  prevail- 
ing vices  of  their  nation;  and  the  present  sultan  is  no  less  distin- 
guished for  his  unbounded  rapacity  than  for  his  disregard  of 
human  life.  He  is  the  terror  of  the  wealthy  bankers,  who  are 
seldom  fortunate  enough  to  save  their  lives  by  the  surrender  of 
their  properties.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  imbibed  some  of 
the  leading  opinions  of  his  cousin  Selim,  to  whose  assiduous  care 
he  owes  all  his  instruction;  that  unfortunate  prince  was  far  from 
being  what  the  bigoted  Toderini  styles  him,  "  nnoferoce  ajiticris- 
liano;"  he  knew  the  superiority  of  European  manners,  and  was 
well  aware  that  the  imputation  of  barbarism  was  cast  upon  his 
empire.  This  was  his  tender  point,  and  it  was  by  insisting  on  this 
that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  obtained  in  1 807,  in  the  case  of  the  Russian 
minister,  Italinsky,  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  confining  in 
the  Seven  Towers,  the  ambassadors  of  states  which  declared  war 
against  the  Porte.  Mahmoud  appears  to  be  actuated  by  similar 
views  but  different  dispositions,  and  his  conduct  at  the  present 
moment  implies  a  sulky  adoption  of  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  But  though  willing  to  treat  the  Europeans  with  re- 
spect, he  is  at  the  same  time  a  rude  barbarian;  and  his  internal 
administration  is  energetic  without  being  wise.  His  avarice  has 
led  him  to  debase  the  coin  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  piastre, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  was  worth  nearly 
four  shillings,  and  which  when  he  ascended  the  throne  was  re- 
duced to  a  third  of  that  value,  is  not  at  present  worth  more  than 
four  pence;  the  same  motive  has  led  him  to  offend  the  prejudices 
of  his  nation  in  the  tenderest  points.     After  the  massacre  of  the 
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J;iniz;irics  in  ]8'2(3,  he  soKl  by  public  auction  llie  wives  of  his  two 
prcilccessois,  who  w ere  conliucil,  accoidiiiij  to  usage,  in  the  Eski- 
Serai;  this  is  a  deed  unpaiaUeled  in  tlie  Ottoman  history.  But 
Jie  went  still  farther;  he  demanded  of  the  L'lemas  whether  cir- 
cumcision and  abstinence  from  wine  were  strictly  enjoined  or 
only  reconnnenilcil  by  the  Koran;  and  they  being  called  upon  to 
answer,  while  the  sword,  bathed  in  the  blood  t>f  their  old  com- 
rades in  rebellion  was  yet  unsheathed,  replied,  by  the  mnphty, 
that  the  observance  of  these  precepts  is  an  act  of  virtue,  but  not 
essential  to  salvation.  Thus  two  of  the  great  pillars  of  Islaniisui 
have  been  cast  down  to  open  a  wider  channel  for  the  revenue,  but 
who  can  iloubt  that  the  Hames  of  bigotry  are  still  smouldering 
beneath  their  ruins  ?  or  who  can  fail  to  learn  from  these  facts  the 
indissoluble  connection  between  the  military  and  the  social  re- 
formation of  the  Ottomans?  We  are  not  to  snj)pose,  however, 
that  Mahmoud  is  not  a  staunch  Musuhiian;  his  scruples  give  way 
to  avarice  but  not  to  the  calls  of  humanity.  When  the  chief  of 
the  W'echabites,  or  Arabian  reformers,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Egyptian  army,  was  sent  to  Constantinople  in  18 17,  the  un- 
happy heretic  was  cruelly  tortured  and  put  to  death  before  the 
eyes  of  the  sultan. 

The  question  then  presents  itself, — Can  Mahmoud  reform  iiis 
country.'  we  think  not;  the  task  exceeds  his  talents, — it  exceeds 
his  means, — and  could  not  be  accomplished  within  the  life  of  a 
single  man.  The  Ottoman  empire  must  iirstsinkin  the  political 
balance  to  dimensions  more  suited  to  its  inveterate  barbarism.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  he  has  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  Janiza- 
ries, an  indispensable  preliminary,  asid,  in  forming  in  their  stead, 
an  organized  army  ;  and  that  he  is  seconded  in  all  his  reformations 
by  the  voice  of  the  L'lemas.  If  any  thing,  however,  widiin  the 
Ottoman  empire  be  solidly  and  systematically  combined,  it  is  the 
interests  and  principles  of  the  L'lemas;  and  these  arc  directly  op- 
posed to  innovations.  If  they  now  assist  Mahmoud,  it  is  because 
they  must  yield  to  force,  as  they  have  always  done.  The  apparent 
advantages  gained  over  them  by  the  sultan  are  only  the  broken 
waves  of  a  steady  current;  but  their  sentiments  and  their  intiuence 
will  outlast  the  strength  of  any  single  despot.  If  a  season  of  na- 
tional calamity  should  arrive,  they  will  call  the  same  Mahmoud 
an  infidel,  and  the  word  will  depose  him;  while  their  history  will 
supply  diem  with  a  recent  precedent.  Selim  never  meddled  with 
religious  rites  or  religious  abstinence;  his  innovations  extended 
no  farther  than  military  improvement,  and  all  he  did  received  the 
muphty's  benediction;  but  when  the  rebels  who  sought  to  depose 
that  prince  asked  the  same  authority  "  Whether  the  emperor  de- 
served to  be  left  upon  the  throne,  who  6//  his  conduct  and  his  laws 
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subverted  the  religious  principles  of  the  Koran,"  the  chief  of  the 
Ulemas  formally  pronounced  '*  No:  God  knotveth  best.^^ 

The  military  reforms  of  Mahmoiid  are  as  insecure  as  his  dis- 
regard of  military  scruples  is  impolitic:  the  Janizaries,  with  all 
their  faults,  contributed  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire; 
they  were  not  able  to  defend  it  from  without,  but  they  often  saved 
it  from  internal  dissolution ;  they  were  dangerous  to  the  sove- 
reign, but  still  more  dangerous  to  the  beys  and  pashas;  they 
never  forgot  that  they  weie  imperial  troops,  and  never  arrayed 
themselves  against  their  prince,  unless  in  defence  of  their  corpo- 
rate interests.  An  organized  army,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily 
swayed  by  its  leader,  and,  if  regularly  paid,  may  be  always  con- 
trouied  by  a  conspiracy  of  officers.  The  sultan  cannot  lead 
against  European  armies  the  riotous  levies  of  the  beys  and 
pashas,  nor  the  raw  conscriptions  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  lan- 
guage of  exhortation  with  which  Busbequius  sought  to  animate 
the  European  states  in  their  early  contests  with  the  Ottomans,  may 
now  be  addressed  to  the  latter :  "  Arma  vero !  arma,  non  fortuita 
neque  tumultuaria,  nee  procul  qua^sita,  sed  vostra,  sed  expedita, 
sed  magno  judicio,  magnaque  ratione  delecta,  instructa,  et 
exculta."  An  organized  army  only  can  supply  the  place  of 
the  Janizaries;  but  can  the  sultan  create  an  organized  army? 
can  he  adopt  the  tactics  of  Europe?  an  organized  army  can 
only  exist  in  an  organized  state;  where  this  is  all  anarchy  and 
corruption,  can  the  other  be  all  discipline  and  good  order?  The 
tactics  of  modern  Europe  require  much  knowledge  both  theo- 
retical and  practical;  they  require  much  arrangement,  steady 
loresight  and  regular  resources;  but  where  will  Mahmoud  find 
all  these?  he  has  no  science,  no  habit  of  extensive  combina- 
tions, and  a  regidar  army  cannot  be  maintained  by  rapine  and 
confiscation.  It  is  only  on  parade,  we  are  convinced,  that  an 
army  of  Turks  can  be  made  to  resemble  the  army  of  a  civilized 
nation ;  in  the  field  it  will  have  no  commissariat,  no  supplies,  no 
succours  for  the  wounded,  nor  concerted  means  of  retreat;  every 
repulse  will  be  a  rout,  and  every  defeat  dispersion.  The  illustra- 
tion of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fortune  of  the  Egvptian  army; 
the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  organization  of  a  new 
military  force  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  excited  the  emulation  of 
the  Turk;  but  Mehemet  Ali  had  more  ample  funds  as  well  as 
niore  plastic  materials  for  the  work  than  the  Grand  Signior;  and 
the  organization  of  his  army  would,  nevertheless,  disgrace  a  civi- 
lized nation.  The  camp  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  without  hospitals  or 
provisions,  is  wasted  by  famine  and  disease,  and  the  wretched 
soldiers,  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  suffer  more  from  military  exe- 
cution than  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy. 
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^^  r  ;uc,  tlu  iiToio,  justilKHl  in  coiicliuliiig  tliat  it  is  morally  im- 
possible lo  rclorm  the  'rurks;  the  sultan  cannot  create  an  effec- 
tive arniv  on  l'>nropean  |>rinciples,  \\ithout  altering  tlie  whole 
system  of  society  and  th(>  practice  of  his  government;  he  caimot 
mediile  with  existing  institutions  without  trenciiing  on  the  sanctity 
of  a  religious  legislation;  and  if  he  give  ofl'ence  to  the  prejudices 
of  a  bigoted  people,  how  can  he  thinli.  of  summoning  the  laithful 
to  the  standard  of  tlie  Prophet?  or  how  will  he  be  able  to  affirm, 
in  the  language  of  the  imperial  mandate, "  that  the  Sublime  Porte 
being  the  court  of  Mahomet,  must,  of  necessity,  endure  till  the 
day  of  judgment?"  Two-thirds  of  his  subjects  feel  no  interest  in 
the  integrity  of  iiis  empire;  the  spirited  and  docile  Greek  has 
felt  the  contact  of  civilization,  and  the  principle  of  alienation  is 
actively  at  work. 

Thus  the  tierce  and  haughty  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  which 
once  daunted  all  Europe  with  its  fame,  is  now  fast  approaching 
to  its  end;  and  the  chief  impulse  is  given  to  its  downfal  by  a 
people  whose  very  language  inspires  the  hatred  of  barbarians; 
who  rise  from  obscurity,  degradation,  and  servitude,  to  revenge 
the  affront  so  long  offered  to  that  civilization  which  they  nurtured 
and  sent  forth;  and  who,  though  long  deprived  of  their  heritage, 
are  indisputably  lineal  heirs  to  the  fairest  prerogatives  of  humanity. 
'I'hc  empii  e  of  the  Turks,  who,  as  KnoUes  energetically  expresses  it, 
"  stuck  not  in  their  devilish  policy  to  break  and  infringe  the  laws 
of  nature  and  of  nations,"  has  been  gradually  wasted  by  its  inhe- 
rent vices,  and  its  fall  will  illustrate  to  future  politicians  the  insta- 
bility of  ill  and  the  weak  vitality  of  despotic  power.  Havoc  and 
devastation  always  attended  the  march  of  the  'J\irks ;  and  as 
they  never  acquired  industrious  habits,  and  dissipated  quickly 
what  they  obtained  by  force,  the  wealth  of  their  tributary  subjects 
soon  began  to  decline.  Two  centuries  ago  the  condition  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  is  eloquently  described  by  old  Sandys : 

"  Those  rich  lands,  at  this  present,  remain  waste  and  overgrown  with 
bushes,  receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  of  thieves  and  murderers  ;  large  ter- 
ritories dispeopled  or  thinly  inhabited;  goodly  cities  made  desolate; 
sumptuous  buildings  become  ruins;  glorious  temples  either  subverted  or 
prostituted  to  impiety;  true  religion  discountenanced  or  oppressed;  all 
nobility  extinguished;  no  light  of  learning  permitted  nor  virtue  che- 
rished ;  violence  and  rapine  insulting  over  all,  and  leaving  no  security 
save  to  an  abject  mind  and  unlookt-on  poverty." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Turkey  in  its  most  fortunate  period;  and 
since  that  was  written  ruin  and  depopulation  have  made  a  rapid 
progress;  licentiousness  and  cruelty  have  increased  with  the  mi- 
sery of  the  people;  the  disgraces  of  the  empire  have  soured  the 
national  temper  of  the  Turks;  their  predicted  expulsion  from 
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Europe  has  rendered  ihem  more  gloomy;  the  revolt  of  tl)e  Greeks 
has  awakened  their  bigotry ;  robbers  lay  waste  the  provinces  Jiud 
inceudiai  ies  the  towns ;  nothing  is  to  be  seen  in  their  expi)  ing 
empire  but  anarchy  and  riot,  massacre  and  spoliation,  siuoaking 
ruins  and  human  torture  : 

"  crudelis  ubique 
Luctusj   ubique  pavor,  et  plurjma  mortis  imago," 

"  Un  pareil  Etat,"  says  Montesquieu,  "  sera  dans  la  meilleure 
situation  lorsqu'il  pourra  se  regarder  comme  seul  dans  le  moude.' 
The  empire  of  the  Turks,  without  finances  or  established  military 
force,  cannot  oppose  itself  to  the  dictates  of  the  European  powers. 
The  Ottomans  must  give  way  in  the  field;  they  have  in  truth  but 
one  chance  of  victory  left,  and  that  is  in  the  temerity  of  enemies 
who  would  drive  them  to  despair.  Though  the  strength  of  their 
proud  empire  is  broken,  their  spirits  are  not  degenerate,  nor  have 
they  lost  their  fiery  courage  and  contempt  of  death.  Mahmoud 
is  one  who  will  hold  with  a  firm  grasp  the  last  fragment  of  his 
shattered  dominion,  and,  if  pressed  to  extremities,  he  will  animate 
his  nation  by  the  example  of  energy  well  applied. 

Since  Turkey,  under  its  present  system,  cannot  be  restored 
from  its  political  debility,  we  are  glad  that  a  decisive,  though 
somewhat  tardy  interference  has  stopped  the  further  progress  of 
carnage  and  desolation  ;  and  that  a  new  power  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  east  of  Europe.  When  we  consider  too  the  strong  party 
which  the  Russian  government  has  fostered  in  Greece  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  dexterity  which  has 
restored  that  country  to  political  independence,  and  dissociated  it 
from  the  Imperial  courts  by  conferring  on  it  a  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  intervention,  our  limits  forbid  our 
offering  any  remarks,  nor  could  we  indeed  say  any  thing  which 
has  not  been  urged  by  M.  de  Pradt  in  the  work  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  article  (No.  3).  M.  de  Pradt  is  to  politics  what 
Bentham  is  to  jurisprudence,  and  is  careful  to  seek  his  principles 
in  the  constitution  of  society  and  the  general  interests  of  mankind. 
His  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  Greece  and  of  humanity,  in  the 
volume  now  before  us,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  specimen  we 
have  seen  of  his  vehement  eloquence  and  acute  reasoning.* 

When  the  Emperor  Joseph  proposed  a  partition  of  Turkey  to 
Catherine  of  llussia,  that  princess  met  all  his  plans  with  the 
question,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  Constantinople?"  This  difli- 
culty  still  remains,   and  so  long  as  the  two  imperial  courts  view 

*  While  this  sheet  is  passing  tliroiigli  the  press,  M.  de  Pradt  has  published  another 
•pamphlet,  expressly  devoteil  to  the  discussion  of  the  question, "  De  rintervenlle>is 
Anu^e  pour  la  Pacification  de  la  Giece." 
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CM-h  otlu  r  w  illi  jealousy  and  mistrust,  they  will  each  feel  averse 
tVoiu  a  projirt  wliich  involves  the  possihilitv  of  phicincj  that  great 
city  in  the  liaiuls  of  its  rival.  If  tlit;  partition  of  Turkey  by  the 
two  imperial  lomts  be  attended  by  such  dillicnlties,  the  sacrifice 
of  that  country  to  the  ambitious  views  of  one  of  them  is  still  less 
likely  ;  nor  could  Austria  and  Prussia  continue  any  longer  neutral, 
if  Russia  ventured  to  overstep  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
London.  We  are  not  therefore  alarnuul  at  the  apparently  dan- 
gerous coulidence  reposed  in  Russia,  since  we  feel  convinced  that 
the  interests  of  the  co-limitary  powers  and  the  general  principles 
of  European  policy  form  a  stronger  security  against  the  violations 
of  the  treaty  than  any  which  the  guarantee  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties could  aftord. 

That  great  capital,  which  to  Catherine  seemed  worth  all  the 
provinces  of  Turkey,  has  had  a  singular  fortune;  it  has  hardly 
ever  been  at  the  head  of  a  prosperous  empire,  and  even  its  oldest 
monuments  ixhibit  proofs  of  declining  taste.  The  short-lived 
splendour  of  the  Ottoman  empire  cannot  be  called  prosperity ;  it 
consisted  w  holly  of  success  in  arms,  unadorned  and  unsupported 
by  commerce  or  the  arts  of  peace.  Constantinople,  nevertheless, 
has  alw  ays  continued  populous,  owing  not  more  to  the  care  taken 
by  the  Emperors  and  Sultans  to  supply  it  abundantly  with  corn, 
than  to  the  natural  advantages  of  its  situation.  The  spot  on 
which  this  city  stands  apj)ears  to  have  been  marked  out  bv  nature 
for  the  capital  of  the  old  world.  Placed  on  the  canal  which  con- 
nects the  north  of  Europe  w  ith  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  where 
the  caravans  from  the  borders  of  China  meet  the  cargoes  of  the 
West,  it  possesses  every  advantage  of  situation  and  climate  which 
can  stimulate  industry,  or  quicken  connnercial  intercourse.  We 
shall  not,  however,  think  of  effecting  by  description  what  the 
graphic  art  alone  can  achieve.  Those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted 
Mi  ill  Constantinople  we  refer  to  the  work  of  M.  Melling  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article  (No.  1.);  from  his  drawings 
alone  they  can  derive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  imperial  city.  A 
residence  of  many  years  in  Constantinoj)le,  and  the  favour  of  some 
members  of  the  royal  family,  enabled  M.  Melling  to  execute  a 
task  which  no  European  could  venture  u[)on  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  art  to  find  that 
the  person  to  whom  these  opportunities  offered,  possessed  the 
talfMit  and  the  enterprise  to  turn  them  to  account.  The  Voj/age 
J*itioresque  de  Condantinuple  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
splendid  work  we  have  ever  seen,  and  unparalleled  in  the  size  as 
well  as  richness  of  its  landscapes;  the  value  of  them  is  increased 
by  the  interesting  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  M.  Lacretelle^ 
and,  by  what  we  believe  to  be  rare,  accurate  maps  of  the  city,  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Dardanelles. 
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Hundreds  of  English  travellers  visit  Italy  every  year,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  them  favour  their  countrymen  with  their 
opinions  of  all  they  see  and  hear.  And  yet  Italy  is  less  generally 
known,  and  less  generally  examined  than  almost  any  other  coun- 
try. Whether  it  be  that  by  some  secret  sympathy,  or  some  sweet 
recollections  of  home,  an  English  traveller  is  indissolubly  bound 
to  a  post-road  and  post-horses,  or  whether  the  modesty  and  guile- 
lessness  of  Italian  postilions  have  irresistible  charms  for  him,  we 
know  not,  but  a  departure  from  the  beaten  high  road  is  never 
dreamt  of.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  Italian  cities  have  peculiar 
attractions.  Antiquities,  and  galleries  of  paintings,  and  sculptures 
claim  the  traveller's  first  regards,  and  may  well  excuse  him  whose 
time  is  limited  from  attending  to  any  other  objects.  But  consi- 
dering the  number  of  English  who  are  constant  residents  in  Italy, 
and  remembering  that  almost  every  other  country  bears  testimony 
to  English  love  of  research  and  adventure,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
that  the  rich  field  of  inquiry  which  Italy  presents  has  been  so 
long  neglected.  Lombardy,  indeed,  is  intersected  byroads  in 
every  direction;  and  accordingly  Lombardy  is  treated  with  honour 
due.  Southward  of  Florence,  however,  the  scene  is  difiterent. 
There  are  two  roads  from  that  city  to  Rome,  which  pass  through 
the  ancient  Etruria.  But  what  have  modern  travellers  told  us  of 
anything  relating  to  any  part  of  that  country,  rich  as  it  is  in  every 
kind  of  interest,  except  what  is  on  the  side  of  the  high  roads? 
Have  they  found  or  looked  for  one  of  the  many  cities  which  are 
lost  or  mislaid  in  Etruria?  One  worthy  gentleman,  indeed,  we 
remember  seeing,  who  had  ventured  up  the  hill  to  Cortona;  but 
as,  in  consequence  of  an  unlucky  misprint  in  Mrs.  Starke's  ex- 
cellent guide-book,  he  mistook  Cortona  for  Crotona,  he  made 
bitter  complaints  to  us  that  he  had  wasted  his  time,  for  he  could 
not  find  a  vestige  of  Pythagoras  !  But  few  do  so  much  as  our 
worthy  friend.  They  are  contented  to  look  even  at  Cortona, 
and  rattle  along  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  it 
stands.  The  same  remark  is  hitherto  applicable  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact,  that  the  sites 
of  many  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Latium,  within  a  morning's  ride 
of  Rome,  are  absolutely  unknown,  so  that  one  might  almost  be- 
lieve of  all  the  English  the  characteristic  story  which  is  told  of 
one  of  them,  who  came  for  ten  days  to  Rome,  and  went  duck 
shooting  nine  out  of  the  ten  !     That  reproach,  however,  will,  we 
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tiu->t.  iMO  li>n;j.  lie  (lone  :i\vay;  ami  the  scholar  ami  an(U|iiary  will 
liavo  It)  ortor  llicir  p;ralet'ul  ackno\vlecl<ini(iU.s.  for  an  accurate  and 
bcaiiliful  map  of  llic  Canipasvna,  to  Sir  William  Gell,  whose  iin- 
wcaiicd  accuracy  ami  research  have  enabled  him  to  discover  much 
that  lias  hitherto  been  wholly  overlooked,  and  whose  ardent  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  literature  enables  him  to  triumph  over  the  attacks 
of  iiilirmity  and  siilVeriiig,  which  would  break  a  less  resolute, a  less 
patient,  and  a  less  cheerful  spirit.  But  our  remark,  as  to  the 
apath.y  of  English  travellers  for  everything  out  of  the  high  road, 
a{>plies,  with  tenfold  force,  to  the  country  south  of  Naples. 
Such  chimaMas  dire  are  supposed  to  have  taken  possession  of  a 
country,  which  ofiers  such  singular  charms  to  the  scholar  and 
the  antirpiary,  that  no  man  without  threefold  brass  about  his  breast 
ventures  on  that  region  of  banditti  and  murder.  Mr.  Kep|)td 
Craven,  indeed,  has  j)resented  us  with  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant 
volume,  detailing  his  journey  from  Naples  to  the  coast  of  the 
Ailiialic,  and  then  round  a  part  of  it : — a  volume  which  we  have 
lately  read  with  singular  pleasure,  and  which,  by  a  comparison 
with  a  MS.  tour  of  Ijishop  15eiktley,  made  above  one  hundred 
years  ago,  tends  to  show  the  calm  and  placid  tenor  of  human  life 
ami  human  affairs  in  that  country  of  lertility  and  beauty.  The 
ceaseless  flow  of  time  there  seems  to  produce  no  effects  on  the 
liabits  or  habitatiojis  of  men.  All  goes  on  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  as  it  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  even  the  storms  of  war  and  of  ambition,  which  have 
occasionally  broken  on  these  peaceful  scenes,  no  sooner  pass 
away  than  they  are  forgotten.  But  the  centre  of  Magna  Graicia 
is  still  virgin  ground ;  and  he  who  should  undertake  really  to  ex- 
amim;  that  country  and  Sicily,  would  iind  a  harvest  of  Greek  an- 
tiquities, w  liich  would  amply  repay  any  toil  or  difKculty  he  might 
undcigo, 

]Jut  instead  of  such  researches,  what  have  we?  Shall  we,  as 
the  poet  says — shall  we  dare  to  tell  ?  Such  a  budget  of  common- 
place absurdities  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal.  The  ladies 
liave  taken  Italy  under  their  especial  protection,  and,  heaven  bless 
their  learning!  have  been  profuse  in  their  illustrations  of  the 
classics.  U'hat  can  any  reasonable  man  desire  to  know  more  of 
Italian  manners  than  those  delectable  anecdotes,  which  Lady 
Morgan  has  evidently  picked  up  from  the  Abigails  of  the  Italian 
families  of  whose  intimacy  she  boasts?  And  if  he  wishes  to  know 
a  little  of  the  nature  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  where  can  he  desire 
to  apply  but  to  the  fair  author  of  Home  in  the  !\iiiele(:/it/i.  Ceiitan/, 
who  was  lucky  enough,  at  one  of  the  })ost-liouses,  to  hear,  in  the 
very  dining-room,  the  claivk  of  an  assassin's  dagger,  as  he  threw 
himself,  vile  wretch,  on  the  floor!  This,  at  least,  we  can  promise. 
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that  he  will  find  information  in  this  lady's  volumes  whicli  he  would 
seek  for  elsewhere  in  vain.  We  verily  believe,  that  if  he  looked 
into  every  post-house  on  the  road,  he  would  never  be  so  lucky  as 
to  hear  the  clank  of  an  assassin's  dagger  again.  Then  comes  a 
whole  cargo  of  "  Continental  Adventures"  and  "  Diaries  of  En- 
iiui/tes"  beyond  the  patience,  we  should  have  thought  of  mortal 
woman  to  write,  but  at  all  events  of  mortal  man  to  read.  We  do 
not  mean  that  we  are  without  books  of  a  higher  class.  Forsyth,  for 
example,  is  a  traveller  of  no  common  acuteness,  though  we  are 
always  distressed  by  the  morbid  and  caustic  tone  in  which  he 
speaks  of  all  men  and  all  things;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Matthews,  Hobhouse,  and  liurton,  for  much  information,  very 
well  put  together.  Still  not  one  of  these  gentlemen  has  quitted 
the  beaten  track,  or  done  much  more  than  would  be  done  by 
illustrating  from  the  volumes  of  one's  library  the  first  journal  of 
the  first  traveller  who  has  galloped  through  Italy  beiiind  a  pnir  of 
mad  postilions,  or  crept  through  it  behind  a  sleepy  Vetturino. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  come  to  M.  Simond.  We  may 
fortunately  spare  ourselves  the  necessity  of  saying  a  word  on  his 
general  character  as  a  writer,  for  his  former  tours  in  this  country 
and  Switzerland  have  established  his  reputation  as  a  shrewd  and 
sensible  observer  of  men  and  things,  and  a  writer  of  no  ordinary 
spirit  and  vivacity.  We  shall  only  say,  that  he  miglit  well  have 
spared  the  expression  of  his  fears,  that  his  present  work  would  de- 
tract from  the  fame  he  had  gained  by  his  former  ones.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  us,  that  his  spirit  of  observation  is  as  keen 
and  as  active  as  ever,  and  his  style  as  full  of  point  and  spirit. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  he  is  like  the  English  travellers  whom  we 
have  mentioned ;  he  keeps  the  high  road,  and  gives  himself  up, 
in  a  very  resigned  and  regular  manner,  to  the  guidance  of  a  cou- 
rier on  his  journey,  and  a  valet-de-place  in  the  towns  ;  but  he  puts 
only  his  purse  and  his  legs  under  these  gentlemen's  directions, 
and,  unlike  many  other  travellers,  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
used  his  own  understanding. 

We  must  premise  that  his  tour  is  not  a  political  one,  though  it 
contains,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  information  most  interesting 
to  the  politician.  The  only  matter  directly  political  is  to  be 
found  in  the  preface,  in  which  he  states  that  the  tour  was  made 
just  before  the  occurrence  of  the  various  revolutions  in  Italy,  and 
may,  therefore,  have  some  interest  as  exhibiting  the  state  of 
society  which  led  to  them.  He  professes  nothing  more,  adding, 
with  some  humour,  that  even  had  he  been  in  Italy  in  the  midst  of 
these  movements,  he  should  most  probably  have  been  able  to  tell 
very  little  about  these  revolutions,  as  it  is  not  the  fashion  iri^  Italy 
to  make  co  spiracies  the  subject  of  drawing-room  conversation. 
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In  alluding  to  llicsc  political  movements,  he  somewhat  unneces- 
sarily discusses  the  question  of  the  constitutions  promised  to 
Cieimany;  but  in  all  he  says  as  to  Italy,  we  cordially  agree. 
The  revolutions  there  were  so  perfectly  absurd,  and  many  of  the 
actors  in  them,  though  well-intentioned  men,  so  unfit  for  what  they 
undertook,  that  the  old  governments  might  safely  have  treated  the 
whole  matter  as  a  farce,  and  certaiulv  disgraced  themselves  by 
terminating  it  like  a  tragedy.  Besides,  as  ^1.  Simond  justly  ob- 
serves, these  revolutionists  shed  no  blood,  and  the  example  well 
deserved  to  be  encouraged.  But  up  to  this  hour,  the  Neapolitan 
government,  under  the  very  king  who  accepted  the  charter,  is 
persecuting  many  most  excellent  and  upright  men,  (who,  to  our 
know  ledge,  refused  taking  office  till  he  had  done  so,  and  who  set 
examples  of  the  most  entire  moderation,)  and  torturing  them  by 
exile,  which,  to  an  Italian,  is  worse  than  death.  M.  Simond's 
view  of  the  cure  of  all  the  evils  of  Italy  is  one  which  we  have 
long  held.  Nothing  but  the  strong  arm  of  power — foreign  power 
it  may  be — uniting  the  Italian  states  under  one  government,  and 
putting  an  end  to  their  absurd  jealousies  of  each  other,  and  all  the 
petty  inconveniences  and  oppressions  produced  by  petty  tyran- 
nies, will  ever  make  Italy  what  it  should  be.  That  government 
might  at  first  be  more  galling  to  the  Italians  than  their  present 
system,  and  they  might  ultimately  shake  it  off;  but  it  would  leave 
them  an  united  people,  conscious  of  their  own  strength  and  ad- 
vantages, and  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  civilized  world. 

Before  we  proceed  to  accompany  M.  Simond  in  his  tour,  we 
think  it  as  well  to  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the  facts  which  he 
states  as  to  the  various  governments  of  Italy.  His  account  of  them 
is  nearly  as  follow  s  : — On  the  Austrian  dominion  over  the  north  of 
Italy  he  is  silent,  and  of  Tuscany  he  only  states  that  the  restoration 
of  the  old  laws,  which  the  French  had  exchanged  for  the  Code  Na- 
poleon, has  caused  much  confusion  and  disorder,  and  that  fresh 
abuses  have  arisen  and  cause  discontent.  On  the  Papal  govern- 
ment he  speaks  a  little  more  at  length.  The  French  usurpation, 
though  at  first  so  detested  by  the  Romans  that  every  person  of  good 
character  refused  to  hold  office,  soon  recommended  itself  by  the 
reform  of  many  abuses,  and  the  strict  administration  of  justice. 
The  Roman  system  of  law  was  an  heterogeneous  compound  of 
the  canon  and  Roman  law.  The  decisions  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  were  in  constant  opposition,  and  each  of  the 
three  legations  had  a  different  penal  system,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
collection  of  the  edicts  of  different  governors.  The  prison  dis- 
cipline was  even  worse  than  in  the  north  of  Italy;  and  the  wretched 
captives  often  spent  half  their  lives  there,  forgotten  by  those  who 
had   imprisoned   them.     Bishops  and  grandees  had   their  own 
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prisons  and  officers.  And  in  the  mixture  of  feudal  and  ecclesi- 
astical rights,  the  judges  always  decided  in  favour  of  the  Fidei- 
commis  and  the  Causa  Pia.  In  civil  matters  there  were  seventy- 
two  appeals  or  methods  of  evading  a  sentence  delivered,  and  of 
making  it  so  expensive  as  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  object  of  litiga- 
tion. A  law-suit,  indeed,  lasted  frequently  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
AH  this  was  swept  away  at  once  by  the  French.  Their  code  was 
certainly  not  tit  for  Italy,  but  still  the  trial  was  public,  and  in  Ita- 
lian, and  the  tribunals  were  on  the  same  plan  as  in  France.  Even 
now  the  Giustizia  Francese  is  bitterly  regretted  by  the  Romans. 
The  Douanes,  more  regularly  organized,  became  at  once  more 
productive  and  less  vexatious.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  grandees 
were  done  away,  and  asylums  abolished.  The  simple  plan  of 
lighting  the  streets  put  an  end  to  many  assassinations,  and  the 
strict  and  unrelenting  punishment  of  the  assassin  terminated  the 
practice.  The  whole  system  of  police  was  altered;  the  heads  ot 
it  in  the  country  \vere  generally,  under  the  Popes,  brigands  bought 
otF,  and  the  city  sbirri  were  irregular  and  bad.  Instead  of  this,  a 
regular  gendarmerie,  composed  of  Italians,  (principally  Lom- 
bards,) was  substituted.  The  national  debt  was  paid  off  by  the  sale 
of  the  property  of  the  monasteries.  A  great  workhouse  for  the 
reception  of  beggars  was  set  up  at  Rome,  and  various  easy  manu- 
factures introduced.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  all  was  well 
done,  or  even  thinking  that  the  Buonaparte  system  of  creating 
laws,  systems,  bodies,  manufactures,  was  effectual  in  practice  or 
philosophical  in  theory.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  negative  part  of 
the  system,  the  reform  of  abuses,  was  productive  of  both  advan- 
tage and  happiness  to  the  Romans.  Now,  unhappily,  many, 
though  not  all  these  abuses,  are  restored  with  the  restoration  of 
the  Popes.  And  the  present  system  may  be  judged  of  in  some 
degree  by  the  following  particulars  which  M.  Simond  gives: — 
Rome  has  a  population  of  130,000,  and  350  persons  are  arrested 
there  every  year.  The  Roman  states  have  a  population  of  about 
2^  millions,  and  according  to  this  proportion,  about  10,000  per- 
sons are  annually  arrested,*  and  about  half  are  often  found  guilty. 
Of  thej-est  many  are  imprisoned  a  very  long  and  indefinite  time, 
and  when  enlarged,  are  often  required  to  appear  again.  Of  every 
100  arrested,  fifty  are  condemned,  forty-five  provisionally  enlarged, 
and  five  declared  innocent.  Thus,  about  5,000  persons  are  turned 
loose  on  the  public  every  year,  deprived  of  the  means  of  honest 
maintenance.  The  trial  is  not  public  ;  the  witnesses  are  seldom 
seen  by  the  prisoner,  and  never  in  presence  of  the  judge  who  tries 


*  This  is  lU)  doubt  overstated.    The  arrests  in  the  countrv  would  bear  no  prciportion 
lo  those  in  tlie  I(nuis. 
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lilin.  Nor  (Iocs  ho  know  whon  his  trial  will  take  place.  Torture, 
though  re-ostablislu'd  formally,  has  been  aboiisluHl  by  the  huma- 
nity of  the  late  Pope  and  Consalvi.  The  guillotine,  the  gallics, 
file  bastonadc,  and  iniprisounient,  arc  the  present  modes  of 
punishment.  Of  100  persons  condemned  to  the  latter,  seventy 
gain  a  parilon  or  commutation  of  tlieir  punishment.  ^J'he  governor 
of  Uitme  is  the  president  of  the  crinwnal  courts,  as  the  cardinal 
legate  is  in  the  provinces.  Each  decides,  without  having  seen  the 
prisoner,  on  the  report  of  his  secretary.  If  the  prisoner  demands  au 
advocate,  it  is  in  the  breast  of  the  judge  to  grant  or  refuse  his  re- 
quest. But  the  most  curious  practice  of  the  Koman  courts  is  what 
is  called  judging  economically,  where  economy  has  reference  only 
to  the  judge's  time.  This  practice  is  simply  iinding  the  prisoner 
guilty  at  once,  but  intlicting  the  smallest  possible  punishment. 
Thus  wretches  are  saved  from  hanging,  but  get  a  little  bastonade 
that  their  judges  may  dine.  The  secretaries,  however,  are  generally 
men  of  business,  and  tolerably  respectable. 

'J'he  laws  are  made,  not  by  any  legislative  assembly,  nor  even  by 
the  Pope  and  his  council,  but  by  those  who  want  them  for  them- 
selves and  against  others.  The  governor  of  Rome,  the  senator, 
&c.  have  each  their  prison,  and  there  they  put  whom  they  please. 
The  fiscal  laws  are  made  by  the  minister  of  finance ;  the  cri- 
minal ones  by  the  governor  of  Rome,  &c.  &c.  This  system 
would  be  terrible,  did  not  its  weakness  correct  it.  At  Rome,  said 
a  foreign  minister,  everybody  connnands  and  nobody  obeys,  and 
yet  every  thing  goes  on  pretty  well.  'J'lie  minister  of  finance  fixes 
at  his  pleasure,  the  amount  of  taxes  which  are  collected  by  a  reli- 
gious corporation,  over  which  there  is  no  sort  of  controul.  And  it 
]S  a  fact  that  the  Papal  government  is  so  cheated,  that  what  was 
enough  under  the  French  to  maintain  a  large  army,  is  now  only 
sutiicient  for  the  supply  of  the  court.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the 
price  of  necessaries  has  risen  one  half,  and  wages  only  one  third; 
but  the  i)Oor  are  not  worse  off,  because  they  work  harder.  The 
wages  of  a  carpenter  or  mason  arc  from  thirty-five  to  forty  bajocchi 
a  ilay,  which  is  about  twenty-pence  ;  and  a  labourer  in  the  country 
gets  from  ten  to  twenty,  w  ith  his  l^oard.  There  are  about  100  holy- 
days  (besides  Sundays  and  parochial  festivals  for  particular  Saints) 
regularly  kept,  with  shops  closed;  and  this,  no  doubt,  isa  serious 
evil  to  the  poor.  The  laud  in  the  Campagna  is  about  the  same 
price  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago;  but  this  is  said  to  arise  from  the 
depredations  committed  by  the  caterpillars  and  grassho|)pers,  for 
the  vineyards  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  do  not  suffer  in  the 
same  w  ay,*  have  doubled  in  value.     As  to  the  amount  of  the  cus- 

•  M.  Sinioiid  lias  given  a  population  table  of  some  interest.     In  1800,  the  population 
tif  Rome  was  153,064j  in  1817,  1j1,356,  made  up  of  69,544  men,  and  6l,81i!  women, 
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toms,  the  value,  or  even  the  articles  of  imports  and  exports,  not  a 
soul  in  the  government  knows.  The  principal  exports  are  said 
to  be  coarse  wool,  hides,  flax,  allum  and  marble.  The  spiritual 
revenues  of  the  Pope  (arising  from  dispensations  and  inslitntions^ 
for  example,  3000  francs  on  nominations  to  bishoprics,  3000 
crowns  on  those  to  cardinalships,  &.c.)  are  managed,  or  not  ma- 
naged by  an  office  called  the  Dataria;  but  Cardinal  Consalvi  tried 
in  vain  to  procure  any  accounts  of  it,  even  from  the  heads  of  the 
department. 

Having  thus  taken  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  state  of  things  at  Rome, 
-we  proceed  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  French  code  is  not  abo- 
lished there,  and  is  applied  in  cases  between  individuals,  if  the 
judge  pleases,  except  in  cases  of  divorce,  now  entirely  prohibited, 
and  of  successions,  the  half  only  of  the  goods,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, being  divided  between  all  the  children,  without  dis- 
tinctioii.  But  where  the  government  is  concerned,  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  is  law.  The  king  has  a  council,  but  no  prime-minister; 
and  though  the  projects  of  laws  are  occasionally  submitted  to  a  sort 
of  Chancery,  the  members  laugh  at  their  own  nullity.  After  that 
mockery  of  a  court,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept agents  of  government,  who  can  be  dismissed  at  will.  The  judges 
can  be  summarily  dismissed  for  the  iirst  three  years ;  after  that,  there 
is  the  form  of  a  process.  An  accused  person  is  put  into  prison  no- 
minally only  till  the  next  sittings  of  the  court,  but  often  for  an  in- 
detinite  number  of  years ;  so  that  when  brought  to  trial  there  is 
often  no  witness  to  be  found  either  for  or  against  him,  and  the 
whole  evidence  is  the  first  deposition.     If  he  has  friends,  he  is 

(and  in  another  way,  of  95,662  above,  and  36,?4l  below,  the  age  of  receiving  the  SHcra- 
meut.)  There  werein  the  last  mentioned  year  31,705  families,  (the  parishes  being  81,) 
1434  secular  and  1370  regular  priests,  and  1303  nuns;  1031  marriages,  3836  baptisms, 
6437  deaths,  (3997  of  these  were  males.)  M.  Simond's  returns,  however,  are,  we  think, 
incomplete,  for  we  observe  that  in  1808  only  243  were  admiued  into  the  hospitals,  and 
in  1818,  2992.  Again,  in  1803  there  were*9269  deaths,  and  in  1804  only  1179.  We 
mention  this  becaii!.e  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his  tables  for  eighteen  years,  that  the 
binhs  are  to  the  population  as  1  to  30*70;  the  deaths  as  1  to  25-93.  The  results  from 
the  last  three  years,  where  the  tables  are  more  full,  are  not,  however,  very  different. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Eaptisras  to  the  population     .     1  to  3l"21 

Deaths 1  to  25-12 

If  we  are   wrong  in  thinking  the  tables  inaccurate,  the  fluctuation  of  health  at  Rome 
must  be  singular,  for  the  deaths  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  table  are  thus  stated. 
In  1814     .     .     2993  I  In  1816     .     .     4941 

1815     .     .     4094  I  1817     .     .     6437 

In  1808  fhey  were  8457  ;  in  1806,  only  5117.  We  have  looked  at  some  other  tables, 
and  we  see  that  from  1767  to  1776  tlie* population  increased,  though  not  progressively, 
from  159,760  to  163,310  ;  that  the  births  progressively  increased  (exceptin  1771,  when 
they  were  a  little  less  than  in  1770)  from  4310  to  5212,  and  the  deaths  progressively 
decreased  (with  the  exception  of  one  yeur,  1768)  from  7528  to  5656.  In  1821  the 
population  was  146,000;-  the  births,  4756  5  the  deaths,  5415. 
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often  pardoned;  if  not,  punished.  The  police  is  passable,  and 
the  present  j:;ovennnent  has  retained  the  schools  and  other  esta- 
blisluneiits  of  education  of  the  I'lench  system.  In  Sicily  things 
are  far  worse ; 

"  The  government,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  seems  to  unite  in  itself  every 
possible  evil,  theoretical  and  practical,  and  to  be  a  perfect  model  of 
abuses.  The  system  of  laws  is  barbarous,  and  it  is  administered  with 
shameless  corruption.  Heavy  taxes  are  laid  on  unequally  and  collected 
arbitrarily.  The  land  is  inalienable  and  in  few  bands  j  the  leases,  at 
least  of  church-lands,  ai-e  obligatory  only  on  the  tenant.  The  want  of 
roads  prevents  the  transport  of  produce,  so  that  famine  and  overplus  sub- 
sist together  in  ditlcreut  parts  of  the  island.  Corn  may  not  be  exported 
without  leave,  and  then  the  right  is  granted  to  one  or  two  favourites, 
who,  in  fact,  regulate  the  price,  and  get  all  the  j)rofit ;  so  that  cultivation 
is  discouraged,  and  Sicily,  which  was  the  granary  of  Rome  when  its  own 
population  was  quadruple,  often  grows  barely  enough  for  itself.  The 
system  of  town-taxes  is  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  a  loaf  or  a  pound 
of  meat  can  neither  be  taken  out  of  a  town,  or  into  it,  without  special 
permission." 

Down  to  the  time  of  tlie  French  invasion  of  Naples,  there  was 
a  sort  of  parliament*  in  Sicily  which  enacted  laws,  but  when  the 
King  of  Naphs  took  refuge  in  the  island,  he  assumed  the  power 
of  levying  taxes  witliont  the  parliament,  seizing  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  cities,  and  even  of  disj)osing  of  the  church  property 
by  way  of  lottery.  Terrible  contests  arose,  and  five  of  the  great 
nobles  were  arrested.  The  English  interfered,  and  after  a  time 
a  constitution  in  many  points  resembling  ours  was  arranged ;  and 
the  nobility  renounced  all  their  privileges  which  could  interfere 
with  the  public  good.  The  proceedings  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Sicilian  parliament  were  ludicrous,  undoubtedly,  and  displayed 
sad  ignoiance  and  corruption, — but  no  fair  trial  was  ever  given 
them.  As  soon  as  Napoleon's  power  ceased  to  be  formidable, 
Sicily  was  of  no  consequence  to  this  country  :  and,  we  must  say, 
that  it  was  unfairly  used.  The  national  party  were  abandoned 
to  the  resentment  of  tlie  Crown,  and  no  cftort  was  made  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  their  favour.  The  English  did  nothing 
for  the  prisons,  the  hospitals,  or  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  laid  down  the  law  in  every  case,  mixed  themselves  up  with 
every  thing,  and  asserted  their  own  superiority  in  every  thing. 

•  The  Normans,  in  the  13th  century,  took  about  half  the  lands  and  left  the  clergy 
half.  After  a  time  the  cities  became  powerful ;  about  fifty  of  them  sent  deputies  to  the 
parliament ;  and  there  were  tlien  three  bodies  in  it,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  free  deputies. 
After  the  Sicilian  vespers,  these  three  bodies  composed  three  separate  chambers,  and  no 
tax  could  be  laid  on  without  the  consent  of  all.  At  first  they  met  every  year,  but  after- 
wards every  four  years.  In  the  mean  time,  there  was  a  standing  committee  of  twclv* 
Hiembers,  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  over  the  goTcrniiient. 
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They  gave  a  constitution,  and  left  it  to  die  away  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  sprung  up.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  again  united  Sicily  to 
Naples ;  and  the  commission  appointed  to  revise  the  constitution 
was  never  intended  to  do  any  thing.  All  went  back  to  its  worst 
state  as  far  as  the  Crown  was  concerned  ;  and  there  was  this  addi- 
tional evil,  that  the  feudal  privileges  of  the  nobility,  which  might 
have  in  some  degree  checked  despotism,  had  been  resigned,  and 
they  were  never  resumed. 

If  we  turn  to  Sardinia,  the  picture  is  just  the  same.  It  is,  in  fact, 
an  absolute  monarchy.  The  king  can  dispose  of  mens'  property 
by  taxes,  and  of  their  persons  by  an  order  of  arrest.  The  judges 
can  be  dismissed  at  pleasure,  and  the  lower  ones  are  openly  and 
notoriously  venal ;  and  though  the  upper  ones  are  not  so,  the 
Crown  can  at  its  pleasure  annul  the  sentence  of  the  supreme 
courts.  Any  trifle  serves  to  give  room  for  an  order  of  arrest — 
the  term  of  imprisonment  is  quite  indefinite — the  trial  is  not 
public — the  witnesses  not  examined  in  presence  of  the  accused. 
Every  act  of  the  process  has  fees  belonging  to  it,  so  that  he 
who  is  pronounced  innocent  has  still  a  heavy  sum  to  pay  on  his 
enlargement. 

This  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  its  colours  are  not  ren- 
dered brighter  by  remembermg  the  absurd  jealousies  and  hatreds 
which  each  part  of  Italy  bears  to  the  rest.  Ask  a  Roman,  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  the  people  of  Perugia  or  of  Naples  are  the 
most  infamous  of  the  human  species ;  and  the  good  people  of 
Naples  and  of  Perugia  return  the  compliment  in  kind.  There  is 
nothing  common  in  short  to  the  people  of  the  different  parts  of 
Italy,  nay  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  nearest  towns,  except  their 
hatred  of  foreign  dominion.  That  is  an  universal  feeling,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  there  would  not  be  equal  hatred  of  a 
sovereign  born  in  one  division  of  Italy,  in  all  the  others.  Indeed 
we  cannot  believe  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  a  voluntary 
union  among  the  Italian  states;  and  though  there  is,  no  doubt, 
public  spirit,  we  perfectly  agree  with  M.  Simond,  that  it  is  quite 
a  hole-and-corner  public  spirit,  and  will  very  rarely  see  the  light. 
In  awaiting  the  time  when  a  wise  Providence  shall  procure  for 
this  lovely  region  such  a  government  as  shall  watch  over  the 
people,  and  call  forth  the  resources  and  energies  of  the  country, 
the  lover  of  his  kind  may  yet  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  all  the  misery  which  would  be  felt  by  an  Englishman  in  the 
present  Italian  governments  is  not  felt  by  the  Italian.  However 
advantageous  in  their  eft'ects  to  the  public  good,  many  of  the  rights 
of  Englishmen  are  not  productive  of  any  happiness,  or  any  imme- 
diate good  to  the  man  who  exercises  them.  The  vestry-room, 
the  club,  and  the  county- meeting,  are  too  often  productive  at  the 
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time  of  irritation  and  ill-will ;  and  man  can  exist  without  re- 
peating every  day,  and  in  every  place,  that  this  is  a  world  that 
■'  kings  and  |>riests  are  plotting  in."  The  lovely  climate  in  which  the 
Italian  lives  makes  the  very  act  ofexistence  a  happiness,  and  his  mind 
is  exercised  and  elevated  by  the  noblest  productions  of  art  and 
genius.  The  people  who  collect  day  after  day  to  hear  the 
poems  of  "^Fasso  under  a  Neapolitan  sky,  or  crowd  the  picture 
galleries  of  Florence  and  Rome,  may  be  poor  and  oppressed,  but 
cannot,  we  trust,  be  very  unhappy. 

The  line  of  M.  Simond's  Tour  is  one  well  known  to  English 
travellers,  and,  perhaps,  is  well  chosen  for  those  who  can  spend 
oidy  a  limited  time  in  the  country.  Entering  Italy  by  the  Sim- 
j)l()n,  he  went  from  Milan  to  \'enice;  thence  by  liologna  to  Flo- 
rence, and  from  Florence  by  Terni  (returning  by  Sienna)  to  Rome 
and  Naples.  He  then  crossed  to  Sicily,  and  went  round  the 
island.  On  his  return  he  left  Italy  by  Genoa,  Turin,  and  Mont- 
Cenis.  ^Ve  perceive  nothing  very  original  or  striking  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Borromean  islands,  Milan,  Verona,  or  I^adua.  But 
his  sketch  of  Venice  is  most  characteristic.  The  effect,  indeed, 
produced  by  that  most  singular,  most  lovely,  and  most  melancholy 
city,  on  every  nund  alive  to  the  indications  of  grandeur  and  of 
decay,  is  most  powerful.  Venice  is  not  approached,  like  other 
cities,  with  the  vulgar  rattle  of  a  carriage  over  a  straight  sharp 
Macadamised  road.  The  very  bark  which  conducts  you  over  the 
still  waters  that  guard  the  city  of  Silence,  has  something  of 
a  peculiar  character,  a  quiet  gracefulness  of  form  and  a  sombre 
hue.  At  length  you  arrive,  and  in  the  words  of  M.  Simond, 
"  you  glide  rapidly  from  canal  to  canal,  turning  first  a  corner 
on  your  right,  then  another  on  your  left,  as  if  you  were  passing 
through  a  series  of  narrow  streets  under  water.  F'rom  time 
In  time  another  gondola  glides  by  you,  and  always  in  silence — 
for  the  gf)ndolier,  since  his  country  was  no  more,  has  forgotten 
the  national  songs  for  which  he  was  celebrated.  No  noisy  trade 
is  heard  around  you  ;  no  carriage  shakes  the  pavement,  no  living 
being  is  seen."  At  length  you  glide  into  the  grand  canal,  a  street 
of  palaces,  "  built  in  the  sea  which  bathes  their  walls,"  where 
architecture  boasted  all  her  arts,  and  where  the  finger  of  time  and 
decay  is  effacing  them  all.  You  are  conducted  iinally  to  an 
hotel  which  was  once  a  palace.  Its  spacious  entrance,  its  splen- 
did marble  staircase,  its  lofty  saloon  and  frescoed  wall,  keep  up 
the  impression  which  the  first  view  of  the  city  has  caused;  nor  is 
it  easilv  or  soon  dissolved,  "^i'he  eye  is  charmed  with  grandeur 
■which  way  soever  it  turns — the  ear  still  soothed  by  the  absence  of 
all  vulgar  and  distracting  noise.  But  at  length  the  marks  of 
decline  and  decay  are  too  obvious  to  escape  even  a  stranger's  eye. 
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The  canals  may,  or  must,  be  silent;  but  what  mean  the  utter 
silence  and  stillness  at  the  doors  of  these  princely  palaces  ?  What 
mean  their  mouldering  ornaments,  and  their  closed  or  broken 
windows?  or,  worse  than  all,  what  means  the  nnperial  eagle  over 
the  entrance  ?  These  things  tell  a  tale  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
and  admiration  gives  way  to  pity  and  regret. 

"  There  were  once,"  says  M.  Simond,  "  900  noble  families  at  V^enice, 
some  of  whom  could  date  their  origin  fiom  the  Ci-usades.  Now  there 
are  fifteen  in  good  circumstances  and  thirty  in  indigence.  The  fortime 
of  the  first  is  in  laud  cultivated  by  agents,  who  give  the  proprietors  half 
the  produce.  The  corn  and  the  maize  received  in  kind  are  shed  on  tlie 
marble  pavement  of  the  noble  owner's  palace,  in  his  picture  gallery, 
or  among  his  statues.  The  lord  sells  his  produce  himself,  inhabits  a 
corner  of  his  palace,  and  lives  on  macaroni." 

A  single  instance  tells  more  than  a  thousand  descriptions.  We 
knew  a  nobleman  of  Venice  at  whose  door  there  used  to  lie  six  or 
eight  gondolas  of  his  own,  with  their  crews.  His  palace  was  one 
of  the  most  splendid  on  the  grand  canal.  His  elder  daughters 
matched  with  the  first  families  in  Venice,  and  received  a  splendid 
dowry  from  tlieir  father.  In  his  old  age,  the  only  resource  for  him- 
self and  two  unmarried  daughters,  is  the  hope  of  selling  a  collec- 
tion of  antiquities  given  over  to  him,  as  the  only  payment  in  the 
power  of  a  noble  son-in-law,  whose  sinking  fortunes  he  endea- 
voured to  support  at  the  expense  of  his  own.  There  were  above 
200,000  souls  in  Venice  in  1700,  now  there  are  barely  half  the 
number.  There  were  formerly  8000  gondoliers,  now  there  are 
barely  2000.  There  were  formerly  3000  private  gondolas  be- 
longing to  the  nobility,  now  the  number  is  scarcely  worth  men- 
tion. Lord  Byron  mentions  that  in  a  single  year  seventy-two 
patrician  mansions  were  demolished,  and  that  only  a  positive  order 
on  the  part  of  the  government  prevents  a  yet  wider  ruin.  As 
M.  Simond  says — 

"  Venice  has  no  manufactures,  no  industry,  no  great  river  to  biing 
her  the  commerce  of  the  interior.  She  is  no  longer  a  capital,  has  no 
carnival,  no  inquisition  ;  no  doge  who  marries  the  sea.  The  navigable 
passages  by  \\hich  the  laden  boats  pass  across  the  Lagoons  are  daily 
filling  up.  The  mud  of  the  Brenta  and  other  rivers  increases  the 
shallows.  And  the  time  approaches  when  Venice  will  be  only  a  great 
ruin  in  the  midst  of  pestilent  marshes."'* 

It  is  easy  to  answer,  that  the  government  was  despotic  and 
cruel,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  regret  in  its  fall.  Be  it  so. 
But  let  it  be  renieudjcred  that  the  people  Mere  happy  under  it, 

*  It  is  already,  says  M.  Siinoud,  become  so  unhealthy,  tliat  in  the  autumn  there  ate 
twelve  deaths  u'day  in  a  popuhition  of  100,000. 
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and  that  every  pains  was  taken  to  roiuU  r  them  so;  and  the  nobles 
Mere  too  seeiiri'  of  tlieir  own  rank  to  have  any  objections  to  treat 
them  with  familiarity.  Tlie  ernelties  of  tlie  aristocrats  were  coi  - 
lined  to  tliemselves.  The  people  liad  few  taxes  to  pay.  The 
revenue  of  the  state  was  only  about  twelve  millions  of  francs, 
while,  with  a  reduced  territory,  the  present  taxes  amount  to  fifty 
millions.*  A  soldier  was  never  seen  except  on  Ascension-day, 
when  a  few  invalids  were  paraded  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
So  nmch  we  would  say  on  behalf  of  the  ancient  government 
against  those  who  rejoice  at  its  fall.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  we  remember  that  the  fall  of  that  govenunent  involves  the 
fate  of  such  a  city,  we  certainly  camiot  join  in  the  cry.  Stand  on 
the  top  of  St.  Mark's  Tower  on  a  sunny  day,  see  on  one  side  the 
bright  blue  sea  glittering  in  the  sun,  washing  the  foot  of  the 
ducal  palace  with  its  gorgeous  architecture,  and  covered  with 
elegant  gondolas,  and  on  the  other  the  barbaric  magnificence  of 
St.  Mark's  Church,  and  the  splendid  expanse  of  its  square;  or 
still  more,  in  the  bright  moon-light  which  seems  to  restore  all  the 
mouldering  grandeur  of  the  princely  palaces,  slide  over  the  noise- 
less waters  in  a  silence  only  broken  by  the  plash  of  the  gondolier's 
oar,  and  you  will  feel  indeed  that  when  Venice  is  gone  we  shall 
never  look  on  its  like  again,  and  you  will  join  in  the  expression  of 
regret  which  is  painted  on  the  countenance  of  every  Venetian,  and 
trendjles  on  his  tongue.  Fuimus — and  Venezia  e  andata  is  the 
language  of  every  one,  and  the  low  whisper  and  the  careful  survey 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  speaker  before  making  any  remark 
on  the  present  state  of  things,  are  sure  proofs  that  not  only  are 
the  happy  times  passed  away,  but  that  the  Venetians  "  are  fallen 
on  evil  men  and  evil  days."  The  Austrian  yoke  indeed,  which  we 
believe  to  be  an  easy  one  over  the  natural  subjects  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  is  a  yoke  of  iron  over  her  conquered  subjects. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  the  issue  of  some  harsh  and  an- 
noying order  and  vexatious  commercial  regulation.  And  what 
is  the  life  of  the  V'enetian  of  the  present  day  .'  What,  under  such 
circumstances,  can  it  be?  M.  Simond  has  given  us  the  answer, 
and  we  will  vouch  for  its  correctness. 

"  The  life  of  those  who  do  not  work  for  their  bread  is,  according  to 
their  own  account,  as  follows  :  —  they  get  up  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
pay  some  visits  or  walk  about  till  three,  tlicy  then  dine,  sleep  for  an 
hour  in  the  hot  weather,  dress  and  go  to  the  cafe  or  casino  till  nine,  then 
to  the  opera,  which  is  another  casino,  then  to  the  cafe  where  they  stay 


•  The  old  town- taxes  liavc  been  appropriated  by  tlie  government,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  double  tax  is  paid  on  all  articles  of  cou^jinnption  brougiit  into  the  town. 
Even  the  fish  caught  pay  a  duty  ere  sold. 
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till  day-break  during  the  summer.  No  one  reads.  The  nobles  live  in  a 
corner  of  their  palace,  dine  at  a  restaurateur's  at  two  francs  a  head,  or 
even  at  sixteen  French  sous.  There  is  a  library  little  frequented,  and 
many  reading-rooms  fall  of  bad  novels.  Music  is  the  only  talent  culti- 
vated (and  even  that  very  little)  by  the  women  ;  it  is  the  only  intellectual 
pleasure  of  which  they  seem  susceptible.  There  is  not  enough  of  men- 
tal vigour  for  any  political  feelings  of  party  ;  there  is  no  energy  at 
the  best  for  any  thing  but  sensuality  and  gambling.  And  thus  the  new 
masters  of  Venice  have  little  to  fear." — vol.  i.  p.  67.  69. 

The  description  of  the  Venetian  cafes  is  amusing  and  correct — 

"  The  cafes  (of  which  there  are  375  round  the  square  of  St.  Mark) 
were  full  of  beau-monde  of  both  sexes,  very  quietly  seated  round  their 
little  tables,  and  taking  ices,  for  though  the  Italians,  and  especially  the 
Venetians,  are  reckoned  very  lively,  this  vivacity,  unlike  the  French,  does 
not  show  itself  outside.  These  cafes,  full  as  they  were  already,  would 
be  much  more  so,  we  were  told,  after  the  opera,  every  one  making  a 
point  of  going  there  to  finish  the  'far  niente  before  going  to  bed,  which 
in  summer  no  one  does  before  day-break.  The  different  classes  are  not 
mixed  ;  there  are  cafes  for  the  nobility,  for  the  Jews,  for  the  Turks,  for 
the  merchants,  for  the  musicians,  for  the  ritirate,  or  ladies  on  the  retired 
list,  who  have  quitted  the  world ;  and  for  the  fringantes,  who  enjoy  it 
still.  Most  persons  have  private  apartments  called  Casini.  And  it  is 
said,  that  nearly  40,000  persons  pass  their  evenings  thus  in  the  square 
of  St.  Mark's  alone,  and  an  equal  number  in  other  cafes  in  different  parts 
of  the  town." — p.  46. 

There  is  an  observation  made  by  M.  Simond,  as,  in  his  way 
from  Venice  to  Florence,  he  passed  through  Padua,  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  repeating,  as  it  does  him  the  highest  credit. 

"  Amid  the  great  number  of  devout  persons,  whom  one  sees  every 
hour  on  their  knees,  in  obscure  corners  of  the  Italian  churches,  we  see 
at  least  as  many  men  as  women,  which  is  not  customary  elsewhere." — 
(M.  Simond  repeats  this  remark,  which  we  can  confirm,  from  actual  ob- 
servation.)— "  These  religious  feelings  are  undoubtedly  unworthy  of  the 
object  to  which  they  are  directed  j  they  may  want  purity  and  elevation, 
and  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  animated  by  them  may  often  not  be  in 
accord  with  their  profession  of  faith  ;  yet  I  should  believe  that  profession 
sincere.  I  cannot  imagine  what  these  wretched  people  in  rags,  whom  one 
sees  prostrate  in  the  shade,  unknown  to  all,  except  God  and  their  own 
consciences,  can  do  there  except  pray — pray  to  the  Madonna,  it  is  true, 
or  the  crucifix  against  the  wall,  for  their  ideas  can  rise  little  beyond  this  ; 
but  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  relation  and  harmony  with  that  inward 
feeling  of  something  beyond  this  world,  which  seems  to  be  born  with 
us,  which  at  least  we  remember  from  our  earliest  infancy,  in  some 
strange,  perhaps,  and  singular  form.  Everlastingly  obscured  and  de- 
graded, but  never  destroyed,  this  mysterious  sentiment  reappears  under 
every  form,  among  people  of  every  country,  of  every  agci  It  accom- 
panies us  to  our  last  hour,  and  seems  to  triumph  over  death." — vol.  i.  p.7;>. 
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V\  hat  niav  be  M.  Siinond's  creed  it  is  not  our  business  to  in- 
quire ;  but  we  honour  him  for  reeo;ivnising  und  reverencing  the 
teeling  which  leads  man  to  God  under  whatever  form  it  may  be. 
^^  e  are  no  tViemls  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  iieartily 
wish  to  see  a  purer  faith  triumph  over  it  througli  the  world.  But 
he  would  be  a  blind  and  bigoted  Protestant  who  would  deny  or 
undervalue  the  devotion  which  he  sees  in  the  temples  of  another 
faith  ;  and  he  would  be  anything  but  a  man  who  could  despise  or 
riilicule  it.  There  is  a  voliujie  of  Travels,  by  a  "  barrister-at-law,"* 
lately  published,  which,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  is  filled  with 
these  vulgar  sneers.  A  priest — a  church — a  penitent — an  humble 
worshipper  are  alike  the  objects  of  his  contempt  and  ridicule. 
This  nuserable  man  is  unable  to  raise  his  own  grovelling  thoughts 
beyond  himself  and  his  own  littleness,  and  he  would  (hag  down 
all  mankind  to  the  same  level,  l^et  him  be  content  to  know  nothing 
and  believe  nothing  liimself,  but  do  not  let  him  fancy  that  the 
world  is  like  himself.  It  is  a  low  and  evil  world  to  be  sure ;  but 
there  are  those  within  it  who  can  feel,  and  think,  and  believe,  and 
know,  what  this  unhappy  person  never  dreamt  of. 

The  road  from  Padua  to  Bologna  lies  along  a  wretched  fiat 
sandy  road,  through  a  rich  and  fertile,  but  unhealthy  country. 
The  towns  (Rovigo  for  example,  and  Ferrara)  are  unwholesome 
and  going  to  decay.  The  population  is  great,  but,  as  M.  Simond 
says,  their  condition  nuist  be  wretched,  for  their  time  is  of  no 
value.  They  collect  in  num!;ers  to  see  what  they  have  seen  a 
thousand  times  before,  a  traveller  passing  the  river  on  the  bridge 
of  boats,  or  any  similar  novelty.  The  cultivation  is  good — the 
vines  run  along  the  road  sides ;  and  on  getting  near  to  Bologna 
there  are  rice  plantations.  But  M.  Simond's  accounts  of  the 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bolognese  territory  are  so  cu- 
rious and  novel  that  we  must  extract  them.  We  mean,  of  course, 
the  manners  of  the  peasantry;  for  in  Bologna  itself  the  life  of 
the  higher  classes  is  very  like  that  of  the  same  order  at  Venice, 
except,  that  being  a  little  richer,  they  can  allow  themselves  a  few 
extra  luxuries. 


•  This  book  is  a  pleasing  specimen  of  tlie  trash  which  an  indulgent  public  swallows. 
The  writer  asks,  whut  have  the  Germans  ever  done  for  mankind  except  writing  such 
road  stutf  as  Faust  ?  And  then  to  show  his  capability  ol'jtidginf;,  he  gravel_y  explains 
Zwanziger  by  Swans-egg  !  He  visited  the  cliurcli  of  Maria  sopru  Minerva  at  Rome  ; 
and  as  lie  teils  us,  in  his  usual  style  of  contempt,  went  through  the  statues  and  piclurcs 
it  contains  with  the  guide,  but  cannot  remember  any  of  them!  Yet  in  that  church 
is  the  celebrated  statue  of  Christ  by  Micliuel  Angelo.  We  really  hope  that  some  of 
our  critical  brethren,  who  deal  with  articles  of  home  manufacture,  will  take  this  gciitle- 
nian  in  band.  If  they  wish  to  try  their  hand  in  rei)roviiig  gross  ignorance,  limited 
views,  vulgar  flippancy,  and  presumption,  we  could  not  direct  their  attention  to  a  bet- 
ter quarter. 
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"  The  peasants  are  not  proprietors,  and  have  not  even  a  lease  of  their 
farms,  but  hold  them  from  father  to  son  by  a  tacit  understanding  most 
faithfully  observed.  The  same  roof  often  contains  thirty  or  forty  persons, 
different  branches  of  the  same  family,  with  one  common  interest,  and 
governed  by  a  chief,  who  is  chosen  by  themselves,  and  is  the  sole  per- 
son responsible  to  the  landlord.  He  directs  all  without  doors,  and  his 
wife  all  within  ;  one  or  two  other  women  take  care  of  all  the  children, 
that  the  fathers  and  mothers  may  go  to  work.  '  We  haie  lost  a  child 
during  the  night,'  said  one  of  them,  who  was  not  herself  a  mother.  There 
reigns,  in  general,  the  most  perfect  harmony  in  this  patriarchal  family. 
When  the  chief  becomes  too  old,  or  otherwise  incapable,  another  is  chosen 
who  succeeds  alike  to  the  engagements  and  power  of  his  predecessor. 
Sometimes  the  farmer  pays  a  fixed  rent,  but  oftener  he  gives  half  the 
produce  to  the  landlord,  and  pays  half  the  taxes.  The  landlord  seldom 
takes  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  divisions  ;  he  chooses  only  between  the 
heaps  laid  out  by  the  tenant,  and  the  grain  is  carried  home.  The  same 
plan  is  observed  with  the  hemp,  which  is  not  divided  till  it  is  pounded, 
and  put  up  into  packets.  As  to  the  grapes,  they  are  picked  into  large 
barrels,  and  an  equal  number  sent  to  the  farm-house  and  to  the  landlord, 
an  operation  generally  entrusted  wholly  to  the  farmer. 

"  Such  a  system,"  as  M.  Simond  observes,  "  creates  a  stronger  and 
more  intimate  tie*  between  landlord  and  tenant  than  the  system  of  rents. 
There  are  few  villages — each  farm-house  being  on  the  farm.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  little  intercourse  between  families,  but  there  is  also  less  risk 
of  infectious  diseases.  These  family  associations  live  much  at  their  ease, 
but  have  little  money ;  they  consume  much  of  their  own  produce,  and 
buy  and  sell  very  little.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  poultry  for  home-con- 
sumption. The  women  spin  and  plait,  and  can  even  dye.  As  there  is 
neither  stone  nor  gravel,  they  generally  go  barefooted  ;  and,  in  their 
Sunday  dress,  they  are  often  seen,  as  in  Scotland,  carrying  their  shoes  in 
one  hand,  and  their  fans  (of  which  they  know  how  to  make  good  use) 
in  the  other.  The  country  diversions  go  little  bej'ond  the  game  of 
bowls — they  have  no  dances  and  no  merry-meetings  ;  but  in  lieu,  they 
have  fine  processions,  with  music,  discharge  of  cannon,  and  sometimes 
with  horse-races.  Though  wine  is  very  plentiful,  a  drunken  man  is  a 
rarity;  there  are  few  bloody  quarrels — icw  thefts,  at  least  domestic  ones. 
The  roads  are  far  safer  here  than  in  the  Milanese,  notwithstanding  the 
Austrian  police ;  for  there  the  farms  are  large,  and  the  work  is  done  by 
poor  labourers  who  have  no  tie  ;  while  here  the  tenants  work  for  them- 
selves, are  at  ease,  and  have  no  temptation.  The  education  of  the  people 
is  entrusted  to  the  priests,  who  give  themselves  little  trouble,  for  very  few 
peasants  can  either  read  or  write.  Each  large  family  generally  conse- 
crates a  son  to  the  church  j  they  call  him  Priest  Don  Peter,  Augustin, 
&c.,  and  he  becomes  the  oracle  of  the  family  ;  but  all  intimate  ties  with 
him  are  broken,  and  he  is  called  '  my  brother'  no  more." — p.  97 — 101. 

•  He  appeals  to  La  Vendue  in  proof  of  this  observation.  The  political  economist, 
we  presume,  would  object  to  a  system  which  does  not  give  high  rents  or  high  culti- 
vation. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  III.  U 
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The  system  of  tarniiii^  pursiiiHl  will  have  some  interest  for  our 
En<2;lish  agriculturists. 

"  Between  the  rows  of  trees,  we  see  corn  bent  down  by  the  wcigbt 
of  its  cars  ;  maize  equally  strong,  or  hemp  finer  and  niorebrilliantthan  any 
oibcr  country  can  produce.  The  country  is  very  much  under  the  plough  ; 
and  there  arc  no  natural  meadows,  and  artificial  ones  can  hardly  enter 
into  the  system  of  alternate  crops.  The  muuber  of  fine  cattle  is  sur- 
prising, as  the  farms,  from  their  proximity,  must  be  sn\all,  and  their 
court-yard  is  the  only  space  whicb  promises  a  supply  of  fodder.  The 
thing  is  (bus  managed  : — as  soon  as  the  wheat  (sown  alternately  with 
hemp)  ap])ears  above  the  ground,  it  is  mown  one,  two,  or  tbrce  times, 
to  check  it ;  and  what  is  mown  is  given,  mixed  with  last-year's  straw,  to 
the  cattle.  If  provender  run  short,  the  farmer  has  very  often  recourse  to 
the  rind  of  the  pruned  branches  of  the  vine,  which,  when  chopped  up,  is 
nuiritive.  He  tiien  begins  to  weed  out  the  oats  and  bad  herbs  among 
the  wheat,  and  gives  them  to  the  cattle.  There  is  also  a  little  trefoil 
sown  in  the  preceding  autumn,  under  the  trees,  between  the  rows  of  hemp. 
'J'hen  come  the  maize  crop,  the  winter  barley  sown  among  the  beans — 
then  the  vetches,  fenugreek,  and  spring  maize.  In  July,  the  farmer 
begins  to  strip  the  trees  of  their  leaves — first  the  oaks  (whose  leaf  is 
the  worst),  then  the  poplars,  and  then  the  elms;  this  affords  a  rich 
r,nj)ply.  After  harvest,  he  puts  the  cattle  into  the  portion  of  his  land, 
wbich  he  has  not  yet  broken  up  :  he  takes  care  to  have  maize  or  millet 
to  give  green  to  his  working  cattle,  mixed  w^ith  vine  leaves.  The  wine- 
lees,  straw,  and  chaff,  and  a  little  hay,  made  either  in  the  yard,  or  at 
the  edges  of  the  fields,  or  sometimes  bought,  are  the  only  winter  food. 
If  there  is  a  scarcity,  or  the  beasts  are  to  be  fatted  for  sale,  there  is  a 
little  grain  given  them,  that  is,  mashes  of  wheat,  beans,  or  barley.  Very 
little  oats  is  grown." — p.  102-101. 

M.  Simond  afterwards  tells  us,  tliat  in  Tuscany*  the  same 
system  of  paying  rents  by  half  the  produce  is  adopted.  We 
understood  that  the  farmer  tiiere  finds  half  the  seed  atul  imple- 
ments. The  landlord  stocks  the  farm — a  valuation  is  given 
to  the  farmer;  and,  on  leaving  the  farm,  he  is  to  make  all  good. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  we  were  informed  that  this  system 
was  not  so  general, — though  practised; — that  the  landlord  often 
keeps  his  land  in  hand,  sows  it,  and  sells  the  crops  when  growing. 
M.  Simond,  however,  does  not  give  exactly  the  same  account. 
He  says — 

•  As  to  wages,  we  know  nol  if  tliere  arc  any  fixed.  One  labourer,  who  was  (Hgging 
stone  in  Tuscany,  not  far  from  Arezzo,  told  us  he  was  earning  14  crazie,  wliich  is  from 
9d.  to  10(f.  Another  said  (nearer  Arezzo)  25  bajocchi,  tliat  is,  about  a  shilling. 
Near  Pisa  we  know  that  a  man  can  have  bread  enougli  to  live  for  3rf.  a  day.  M. 
Simond  says,  that  at  Naples  a  man  may  ha-  e  macaroni  enough  to  keep  him  for  three 
Ciazic  (that  is,  rather  more  than  Ir/.)  and  for  the  same  sum  a  good/ritura  of  fish  and  ve- 
getables. For  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  a  glass  of  iced  water,  and  capital  lemonade  for  two 
grains  more — in  ail,  about  3\d,  But  it  is  clear  that  food  eimugh  for  health  can  be  got 
for  about  !</.  a  dav. 
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"  That  the  soil  round  Vesuvius  is  divided  into  small  lots  of  three  or 
four  arpents,  and  that  the  tenant  pays  two-thirds  of  the  product  to  the 
owner,  and  has  then  enough  for  his  family.  There  are  about  5000  in- 
habitants to  the  square  league — that  is,  one  person  to  every  arpent  and  a 
third.  The  ground  is  very  fertile,  and  cultivated  only  by  the  spade.  It 
gives  three  crops  a-year  without  any  fallows.  There  are  no  cattle  kept, 
and  the  manure  is,  therefore,  only  what  is  picked  up  on  the  streets  or 
roads,  and  brought  on  asses.  The  leases  are  very  long,  and  the  relations 
between  the  owner  and  tenant  easy." — vol.  ii.  p.  135. 

In  leaving  M.  Simond's  account  of  the  Bolognese,  we  regret 
we  have  no  room  to  extract  his  curious  and  interesting  account  of 
the  patriarchal  virtue  and  manners  of  the  little  town  of  Alagna, 
in  the  district  of  Varallo. 

At  Florence  he  speaks  of  the  usual  and  well-known  galleries 
and  pictures  ;  and,  if  we  are  inclined  to  dispute  any  of  M.  Si- 
mond's talents,  it  would  be  his  judgement  of  pictures.  He  sets 
out  by  saying,  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  but  merely 
states  his  own  feelings  and  sentiments.  This  is  all  very  well — 
we  are  much  obliged  to  him  for  not  pretending  to  be  a  judge — 
but  not  at  all  obliged  to  him  for  speaking  in  the  tone  of  a  very 
mistaken  one  almost  perpetually.  The  Venus,  he  thinks,  strange 
to  say,  indelicate,  and  is  persuaded  by  some  connoisseur  to  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  Fornarina,  the  Madonna,  and  the  portrait  of 
Julius  II.  in  the  tribune ;  the  two  first  only  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  suppose  that  Raftaelle  could  have  painted  all  the  pictures 
ascribed  to  him, — the  other,  because  there  are  two  or  three  replicas 
of  this  admirable  picture. 

M.  Simond's  remarks  on  Florence  are  not  interesting;  and  we 
are  rather  angry  with  him  for  not  feeling  more  admiration  for  the 
splendid  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Pisa,  and  especially  the 
Campp  Santo,  whose  light  and  graceful  cloister  exceeds  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty  every  other  building  of  the  kind.  The  only 
novelty  is  his  account  of  the  university.  There  are  thirty-five 
professors,  five  of  whom  live  at  Florence.  Their  salary  is  from 
oOO  to  700  dollars  (i.  e.  from  ^110  to  „£"150)  per  annum*  The 
students  amount  to  about  oOO.  These  are  all  destined  for  various 
professions,  for  the  young  nobles  are  never  sent  to  the  university, 
but  receive  their  education  under  the  paternal  roof;  an  educa- 
tion, as  M.  Simond,  with  his  usual  shrewdness,  observes,  really 
domestic,  for  it  is  achieved  among  the  servants  of  the  family. 

Of  the  manners  of  Tuscany  M.  Simond  does  not  speak  very 
favourably.  He  has  elsewhere  made  some  strong  remarks  on  the 
system  of  cavalieri  serventi ;  what  he  says  on  the  subject  at  Pisa 
deserves  to  be  copied. 

"  Most  of  the  ladies  whom  one  meets  in  society  are  accompanied  by 
their  cavaliere  servente.     Some  are  said  to  have  three,  it  bello,  il  brutto,  il 
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huono ;  the  first  is  the  lover,  the  second  does  all  the  commissions,  the 
third  finds  the  money,  (iencrally,  however,  one  person  unites  in  himself 
these  different  offices.  The  only  conversation  on  our  arrival  at  Pisa  was 
about  an  unfortunate  lady  who  had  lost  her  cavalicre.  Pity  and  indig- 
nation filled  vvery  heart.  Thouf^h  the  lady  was  not  young,  nay,  had  a 
daugliter  <it"  eighteen,  she  had  still  the  remains  of  beauty,  but  her  cava- 
liere,  after  wearing  her  chain  more  than  three  lustres,  judged  it  right  to 
take  a  wife.  Not  having  courage  to  announce  the  fatal  news  himself, 
he  desired  a  friend  to  undertake  the  office.  On  hearing  the  first  words, 
the  unfortunate  lady  rushed  in  desperation  to  find  the  dear  perfidious 
lover,  but  he  was  on  his  guard,  (for  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
with  him,)  and  escaped  by  a  back-door;  he  was  not  heard  of  for  some 
months,  and,  when  he  re-appeared,  it  was  with  a  wife.  In  the  interval 
the  lady  had  heard  reason,  and,  be  it  from  resignation  or  pride,  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  vengeance.  The  whole  town  paid  her  visits  of  condo- 
lence expressly  on  occasion  of  what  had  happened,  and  her  husband,  who 
talks  much  of  the  affair,  and  enters  warmly  into  his  consort's  mis- 
fortune, complains  only  of  not  knowing  it  in  time,  as  he  flatters  himself 
that  he  should  have  succeeded  better  than  any  one  in  preparing  the  sus- 
ceptible heart  of  his  wife  for  the  fatal  blow.  " 

M.  Simond  very  naturally  asked  how  two  persons,  with  minds 
so  little  cultivated  as  those  of  too  many  of  the  upper  Italians, 
could  go  through  tlie  eternal  tete-a-tete  of  the  cavalicre  and  his 
lady.  The  answer  was  amusing  enough  :  "  Aimer  et  bailler,  puis 
Lailler  et  aimer,  et  enfin  bailler  et  toujours  bailler."  He  adds, 
that  the  custom  of  cavalicrism  is  adopted  by  foreigners  who  settle 
in  Italy,  (a  remark  a  little  too  sweeping,  if  M.  Simond  pleases,) 
and  tinishes  with  observing,  that  Italians  defend  the  practice  by 
saying  that  the  cavalicre  is,  in  fact,  only  the  amico  riel/a  casa,  and 
that  the  publicity  of  the  connection  is  the  best  proof  of  its  inno- 
cence. 'y\\efact  is,  we  doubt  not,  often  as  the  Italians  state,  but 
the  argument  is  a  miserable  one.  For  unblushing  profligacy  is 
not  quite  an  unheard-of  monster,  nor  a  general  corruption  of 
manners  a  phenomenon  of  Italy,  or  of  the  last  few  centuries 
alone.  This  matter  will  not,  in  fact,  bear  any  argument.  If 
marriage  is  a  blessed  and  holy  ordinance,  if  the  best  happiness 
which  the  world  affords  is  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  an  united 
family,  and  if  the  best  and  holiest  affections  and  dispositions  are 
promoted  by  it,  the  system  of  cavalieri  serventi,  even  supposing 
it  begun  in  innocence,  is  a  detestable  one,  because  it  must  neces- 
sarily counteract  every  good  which  marriage  produces.* 

•  M.  Simond,  in  speaking  afterwards  of  Rome,  reverts  to  this  subject,  and  says,  tliat 
undoubtedly  tlie  custom  of  cavaiierisiii  still  exists  at  Rome, — that  the  Romans  admit  it, 
and  explain  it  by  sa\in<i,  that  as  girls  are  educated  in  convents,  or  il  at  home,  by  ser- 
vants, and  tlicn  niiirried  lor  family  reasons,  without  any  knowledge  or  love  of  their 
husbands,  they  are  soon  estranged  from  them.  The  hiisbund  himself  often  chooses  the 
person  who  is  in  future  to  be  his  wife's  companion  in  her  shopping  and   visits.     If  hii 
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Of  the  manners  of  the  lower  orders  round  Pisa  M.  Simond 
speaks  favourably.  There  is  no  system  of  general  education,  but 
in  all  the  numerous  maisons-de-charite  the  children  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  tiien  put  out  as  apprentices.  In  the  country, 
the  cures  teach  any  children  whose  parents  can  pay  them  with  an 
occasional  present  of  poultry  and  eggs.  The  people  are  quick, 
lively,  and  poetical.  They  know  and  recite  with  enthusiasm  the 
favourite  passages  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  but  Metastasio  is  their 
great  favourite;  and,  under  the  excitement  of  wine,  many  of  tliem 
become  themselves  poets.  One  begins,  and  another  carries  on 
the  thiead  when  the  first  is  weary,  and  thus  the  improvisation  is 
kept  up  for  hours.* 

We  nmst  pass  over  M.  Simond's  journey  to  Rome.  His  de- 
scription of  that  city  is  extremely  good  and  (except  a  long  descrip- 
tive dissertation,  by  a  learned  antiquarian  friend  of  his,)  lively, 
nor  have  we  observed  many  of  those  errors  in  it  which  are  found 
in  the  works  of  persons  of  perhaps  more  profound  acquirements,-!- 

choice  does  not  suit  her,  she  makes  anotlier,  and  continues  wholly  faithful  to  it,  or  at 
least  for  a  series  of  years,  while  passing  intrigues  are  almost  out  of  tlie  question.  The 
cavaliere's  business  is  to  attend  in  the  morning,  and  make  a  round  of  visits  and  shopping 
with  the  lad3'.  For  her  purchases  he  often  pays,  and  then  leaves  her  to  dine.  Alter 
dinner  he  returns  to  conduct  her  to  the  Corso,  a  few  more  visits  and  a  soiree,  and  then, 
after  conducting  the  lady  home,  and,  it  is  said,  assisting  her  to  take  off  her  full-dress, 
retires  to  his  solitary  lodging.  That  such  degrading  and  wearisome  servitude  can  be 
ever  undergone  without  guilty  views,  may  perhaps  be  disbelieved.  But  they  who 
remember  the  wretched  education  of  the  upper  classes,  the  consequent  utter  blank  of 
mind  and  feeling  among  many  of  then),  the  indolence  which  in  such  a  climate  ensues, 
and  the  love  of  \.\\e  doke  far  niente,  will  not  find  the  matter  so  utterly  unintelligible. 
However,  that  many  of  these  conmctions  are  guilty  there  is  no  doubt,  and  what  is  the 
result  ^  an  utter  neglect  ot  the  children,  especially  of  the  girls,  who  are  sent  off  without 
care  or  mercy  to  a  convent,  while  the  boys  are  consi<;ned  to  a  pedante,  or  little  abbe, 
who  teaches  them  a  little  Latin,  and  lives  with  them,  in  the  society  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
servants.  A  lady  of  great  (jbservation,  well  known  at  Rome,  and  of  unblemished 
reputation,  told  M.  Simond  that,  in  her  opinion,  the  wives  of  the  lower  classes  were 
corrupt,  and  those  of  the  shopkeepers,  artisans,  and  generally  of  the  artists  correct, 
while,  among  the  professional  men,  the  leisure  which  their  fortunes  gave  to  their  wives 
was  ill  spent,  and  that,  among  the  nobility,  about  one-fifth  of  the  ladies  had  avowed 
lovers.  She  inferred  that,  as  there  was  little  shame  on  these  matters,  the  others  were 
strictly  correct.  The  Italians,  it  must  be  added,  defend  their  state  of  morals  as  not  at 
all  worse  than  that  of  other  nations,  and  they  refer  to  the  practices  of  many  foreign  ladies 
who  visit  Italy,  for  which,  indeed,  no  defence  can  be  offered. 

*  The  quickness  of  these  people  is  well  known;  and  some  of  their  bon-mots  are 
worth  repeating.  When  oil  was  very  dear  one  year  in  Buonaparte's  days  of  king-and- 
constitution-raaking  and  unmaking,  a  peasant  was  asked  what  was  the  reason.  The 
answer  was  "  Perche  hanno  unto  tanti  re,  ed  haniio  fritto  tante  repubbliche." — vol.  i. 
p.  154. 

t  Mr.  Burton,  of  Christ-Church,  a  gentleman,  we  believe,  of  much  classical  acquire- 
ment, who  has  written  a  very  pleasing  volume  on  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  on  inquiring 
as  to  the  trutli  of  the  removal  of  the  bronze  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  by  Urban  VIII., 
says,  very  gravely,  that  it  is  asserted  that  an  inscription  stating  the  fact  is  erected  at 
the  Pantheon,  but  that  he  does  not  believe  this.  If,  on  going  under  the  portico,  he  had 
cast  his  eyes  to  the  left  about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  great  door,  this  very  inscriptioa 
would  have  stared  him  in  the  face. 
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but  wlio  luuc  not  iisrd  their  eyes  so  well  as  JM.  Simond.  His 
dtsciiiition  of  the  Coliseum  is,  indeed,  by  far  the  best  we  have 
seen — at  oiiee  the  most  lively  and  the  most  accurate.  They  who 
like  the  womleiful  will  not  be  pleased  with  him  for  reducing  the 
numl)er  wiiieli  tliat  vast  historic  ruin  could  contain  from  bO.OOO 
to  about  40,000.  M.  Simond  is  a  little  unjust  in  accusing  anti- 
quaries, in  particular,  of  exaggeration  on  such  points.  Mankind 
love  the  inunense  and  the  indefinite,  and  wherever  correction  is 
not  easy,  like  to  deceive  and  be  deceived.  Witness  the  enormous 
exaggerations  as  to  the  number  of  books  in  all  the  great  libraries 
of  the  continent,  as  well  as  of  this  country.  Of  the  300,000  or 
400,000  which  are  quietly  said  to  be  found  at  Munich,  Gottin- 
gen,  or  Vienna,  we  believe,  that  about  one-half  may  be  safely 
retrenched.  Jiut  to  return  to  the  Coliseum,  the  ladies  will  be 
much  indebted  to  M.  Simond  for  strongly  recommending  a  moon- 
light visit,  and  for  their  sakes  we  willingly  extract  a  little  senti- 
mental morgeau. 

"  The  gentle  and  fluctuating  light  spread  over  the  vast  and  cavernous 
masses  heaped  around  the  arena,  showed  none  of  the  melancholy  details 
of  decay,  nor  anything  wliicli  could  rocp.l  the  rule  or  the  compass.  A 
sort  of  ideal  grandeur,  without  colour  and  almost  without  form,  was  all 
that  presented  itself,  and  instead  of  an  artificial  work  of  walls  and  vaults, 
we  might  have  imagined  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  whose  craggy  cone  elevated  itself  around  us,  '  The  moon' 
says  the  authoress  of  Corinna,  '  is  the  star  of  ruins.'" — vol.  i.  p.  218. 

We  would  only  add,  that  *ve  reconimend  all  the  fair  friends  of 
romance  and  ruins  to  put  on  their  thickest  shoes  and  take  a  little 
warm  wine  and  water  as  soon  as  they  get  home.  VVhen  M. 
Simond  dresses  up  his  picture  of  the  moonlight  visit  by  saying, 
that  the  effect  is  increased  by  the  sentinels  stationed  among  the 
ruins,  the  glitter  of  the  arms,  the  chc  vivas,  and  the  clank  of  their 
boots  on  the  ancient  Roman  pavement,  we  cannot  help  reminding 
him  of  the  well-known  line, 

"  The  Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see." 
Nor  could  he  well  hear  any  clank  on  the  Roman  pavement,  inas- 
much as  there  are  sundry  feet  of  modern  mould  covering  the  said 
ancient  pavement. 

M.  Simond  is  not  quite  enthusiastic  enough  about  the  interior 
of  St.  Peter's  to  satisfy  us.  He  wants  to  have  three-fourths  of 
the  windows  closed;  the  rest  painted  with  a  warm  transparent 
colouring,  and  all  the  coloured  marbles  scraped  off  the  walls,  in 
order  to  produce  the  dim  religious  light  which,  as  he  truly  says, 
constitutes  the  charm  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  England.  But 
such  a  condjination  of  opposites  would  never  answer.  These  two 
classes  of  buildings  produce  their  effects   by  perfectly  different 
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means.  They  both  impress  the  mind  with  the  sensation  of 
grandeur,  but  the  one  does  it  by  indefiniteness  and  obscurity, 
which  seduce  the  imagination,  the  other  by  a  burst  of  enormous 
dimension  which  disdains  any  artificial  means,  and  compels  as- 
sent and  admiration. 

In  the  arrangements  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  the  inter-penetration 
of  a  large  variety  of  parts,  each  graceful  and  beautiful  of  itself, 
gives  the  impression  of  indefinite  extent,  and  that  impression  is 
heightened  as  the  eye  is  gradually  led  along  the  long-drawn  aisle 
into  a  depth  of  shade  which  may  conceal  as  much  extent  and 
beauty  as  has  been  already  revealed.  It  is  essential  to  this  style 
that  the  eye  should  not  be  stopped  by  separate  ornaments,  nor  by 
the  richness  of  particular  parts,  but  allowed  to  go  on  in  tranquillity, 
till  it  is  cheated  into  a  belief  that  its  progress  may  be  endless. 
It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  favourable  the  dim  religious  light 
is  to  this  class  of  impressions ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Roman  or 
Italian  style,  the  whole  is  revealed  at  once,  and  whatever  effect 
is  produced  must  be  the  result  of  an  undisputed  magnitude 
of  dimension  and  richness  of  decoration.  Strip  this  class  of 
buildings  of  its  ornament,  and  you  reduce  it  to  little  better  than  a 
vast  and  dark  barn.  The  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  with  its  cold  and 
cheerless  white  sides,  is  a  sufficient  and  crying  testimony  against 
the  system  of  stripping  the  walls  of  ornaments.  Of  course,  those 
ornaments  may  be  faulty,  or  overdone,  or  vulgar,  but  give  St. 
Paul's  the  warmth  of  colouring  which  the  richer  tone  of  varied 
marbles  would  supply,  and  it  would  indeed  be  a  splendid  temple. 
Its  exterior  is  already,  in  our  eyes,  very  far  superior  to  any  build- 
ing in  the  same  style  which  Me  know,  either  from  actual  survey  or 
engravings.  In  St.  Peter's,  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  is  with 
the  statues  on  the  walls,  which  break  the  lines,  especially  of  the 
cornice,  (we  are  not  very  sure  of  our  architectural  terms,)  and 
prevent  the  eye  from  grasping  the  immensity  of  the  length  at 
once. 

M.  Simond  mentions  that  there  are  300  churches  and  300  pa- 
laces at  Rome,  of  which  last  65  are  said  to  be  w  orth  seeing.  A 
palace  at  Rome  is  defined  to  be  a  house  which  has  an  arched 
gateway  into  which  a  carriage  can  drive,  M.  Simond's  account 
of  them  is  worth  extracting. 

*'  They  are  seldom  isolated,  but  generally  contiguous  to  other  bouses, 
and  m  the  same  line  with  them,  distinguished  only  by  a  grand  facade 
and  a  great  number  of  windows  strongly  barred  with  iron.  The  charac- 
ter of  their  architecture  is  rather  solidity  than  elegance ;  there  are  few 
rectangular  ones,  and  an  ungraceful  obliquity  often  spoils  the  finest 
apartments.  The  court-yard  is  generally  in  the  palace,  and  I  know  only 
one  palace  in  a  court-yard  and  isolated.     You  get  out  of  your  carriage 
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uinlor  cover,  but  flicMi,  tlic  entrance  door  being  always  open,  it  becomes 
the  receptacle  of  tlie  most  disgustiiip  filth.  I  remember  having  read  on 
tiic  staircase  of  a  palace,  (I  think  the  Doria,)  a  written  prohibition  against 
doing  what  no  »)ne  would  have  dreamt  of  doing  on  tlie  staircase  of  a 
palace  in  any  other  eonntry.  Che  rulete?  Noii  c  questo  tin  palazzo.^  was 
the  ingennoiis  exclamation  of  a  Roman  surprised  '  flagrante  delicto,'  and 
reprimanded  by  the  foreign  tenant  of  one  of  these  palaces.'' — vol.  i.  p.  236. 

Tht-re  are  palaces  at  Rome  with  pictures  and  statues  worth 
three  or  four  millions  of  francs,  but  with  scarce  a  window  whose 
panes  are  all  whole,  nor  a  staircase  without  iilth  on  it. 

"  The  explanation,"'  saysM.  Simond,  "  is  as  strange  as  the  fact.  The 
noble  and  his  family  live  in  a  corner  of  the  palace,  and  do  not  inhabit  the 
great  apartments.  His  pleasure  is  in  having  a  magnificent  palace  which 
shall  be  talked  of  by  all  the  world  ;  but  as  the  public  cares  nothing  about 
dirt  on  the  staircase,  why  should  he?  His  own  staircase  is  a  |)rivate  one  : 
the  grand  door  and  the  grand  staircase  he  considers  only  as  a  part  of  the 
street." 

There  is  one  matter  w hich  we  are  anxious  to  notice,  as  we  cannot 
assent  to  M.  Simond's  statements,  and  they  may  cause  unnecessary 
alarm.  The  Romans,  he  tells  us,  consider  the  laws  and  justice 
as  so  arbitrary  and  oppressive  that  they  have  no  wish  to  give 
them  any  assistance,  and  if  a  niurder  takes  place  in  the  street,  no 
one  attempts  to  take  the  murderer,  but  would  think  himself  dis- 
graced by  acting  the  part  of  a  sbirro.     M.  Simond  says — 

"  that  on  an  average,  there  is  a  murder  a-day  committed  at  Rome,  and 
that  in  the  last  century  there  were  four  or  five.  They  usually  arise  from 
drunken  quarrels  at  the  wine-houses." 

We  can  only  say,  that  in  a  whole  winter's  residence  at  Rome, 
we  heard  only  of  one;  and  the  English  are  so  timid  on  the  point  of 
assassination  in  Italy,  that  a  stiletto  would  rarely  be  used  witiiout 
causing  much  conversation  among  them.  We  have,  indeed,  al- 
ways understood,  as  M.  Simond  allows,  that  the  severe  measures 
taken   by  the  French,  put  an  end  to  this  horrid  practice. 

For  those  who  are  not  frightened  by  these  tales  of  assassina- 
tion— for  the  man  of  letters  or  of  taste,  we  know  no  residence  like 
Rome  during  the  winter,  when  it  is  perfectly  healthy,  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  best  residences  for  invalids  which  Italy  affords.*  Its 
quiet  and  tranquillity  enable  him  to  feel  himself  settled  and  at 
home  sooner  than  any  other  city  in  which  we  have  ever  been.  There 

•  Dr.  Clarke,  a  very  sensible  physician,  now  resident  in  London,  has  publislied  a 
small  volume,  giving  liis  own  experience  of  the  climates  to  which  invalids  labouring 
under  pulmonary  complaints  are  sent  and  he  declares  that  Pisa  and  Rome  are  the  only 
two  from  which  he  thinks  them  likely  to  derive  benefit.  These  places  are,  in  general, 
not  subject  to  the  scourge  of  cold  winds  from  the  Appenlnes.  Pisa  we  should  think 
the  wanner  of  the  two. 
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are  several  large  and  extensive  libraries  open  to  him,  without  diffi- 
culty ;  while  the  antiquities,  the  recollections,  the  udmonitiis  lo- 
coritm,  and  the  collections  in  which  Rome  surpasses  every  other 
city  in  the  world,  create  a  constant  and  perpetual  interest.  The 
rides  round  the  city,  especially  to  the  south,  with  the  hills  of 
Frascati  in  view,  and  the  ancient  aqueducts  stretching  across  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  can  hardly  be  equalled.  The  evening 
walk  on  the  Pincian,  and  the  glories  of  a  Roman  sunset,  close 
the  day  as  delightfully  as  it  has  been  spent.  And  they  who  do 
not  think  it  wise  or  right  to  turn  Rome  into  Brighton,  and  travel 
a  thousand  miles  in  order  to  act  bad  farces,  and  form  a  set  of  exclu- 
sives,  may  find  society,  both  Italian  and  foreign,  which  will  add 
even  to  the  pleasures  we  have  enumerated.  We  do  not  say  a  word 
about  the  funzioni,  for  we  cannot  speak  in  their  favour.  The 
ceremonials  of  the  Romish  Church  at  Rome,  might  not  only  be, 
what  they  certainly  are,  splendid  in  dress  and  decorations,  but 
might  produce  much  effect ;  but  this  is  lost  on  the  great  occa- 
sions, (for  example,  when  the  Pope  officiates,)*  by  the  eternal  fid- 
getings  and  petty  movements  in  detail,  and  all  the  changes  of  his 
robes,  and  the  everlasting  pulling-on  and  putting-off  his  head- 
dress. These  things  are,  undoubtedly,  symbolical,  but  they  are 
^■oovoivru  avvsTOio-iv,  and  little  worth  the  pains  of  comprehending ; 
and  after  one  or  two  exhibitions,  we  perfectly  concurred 
with  the  Romans  in  thinking  them  tiresome  to  the  last  degree, 
and  turned  from  them  with  true  Roman  indifference.  To  our 
fancy,  the  benediction  in  the  evening,  in  a  fine  church,  when  the 
high-altar  alone  is  lighted  up,  and  a  crowd  of  worshippers,  kneeling 
in  the  shade  which  encompasses  the  rest  of  the  building,  joins  in 
the  response  and  the  short  hymn,  is  by  far  the  most  impressive  ce- 
remony of  the  Roman  Church.  We  do  not  know  that  we  could 
present  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  M.  Simond's  light  and 
lively  style  than  the  description  of  one  of  the  occasions  on  which 
the  Pope  officiated. 

"  Le  Papa  officiait  en  personne  ce  matin  au  Quirinal,  et  sa  nnisique 
etait,  comme  a  roidinaire,  admirable.  C'etait,  je  crois,  h.  I'occasion  d'un 
iiouveau  cardinal,  et  le  sacie  college,  qui  occupait  les  trois  cotes  dun 
carre  dont  le  trone  pontifical  formait  le  quatiieme,  a  joue  le  role  princi- 

•  Lady  Morgan,  we  believe,  says,  that  the  attendants  on  the  Pope  even  blow  his 
nose  for  hira  on  these  occasions.  "This  is  rot  true,  we  should  tliink,  a  la  lettre,  but  he 
is  undoubtedly  supposed  to  do  nothing  for  himself.  Awkward  cases  occur  sometimes. 
We  remember  seeing  the  Archbishop  of  Pisa  pimtifcate,  as  the  phrase  is,  on  Easter-day, 
that  is,  act  as  pope,  and  be  served  by  prelates  and  clergy  who  stand  round  the  foot  of 
his  throne.  His  Grace  had  the  usual  Italian  habit  of  spitting;  and  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  humour,  he  directed  his  fire  with  a  dexterity  which 
cleared  the  heads  of  the  surrounding  clergy  indeed,  but  exhibited  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  activity,  not  at  all  in  accordance  with"  the  state  of  calm  repose  and  holy  contem- 
plation vvhicli  is  supposed  to  possess  him. 
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j)al  dans  cctte  solemnitc.  Lc  chef  do  file  parini  le  cardinaiix  s'est  leve  d'un 
air  soletmel,  et  placantses  deux  mains  sur  la  poitrine  du  cardinal  son  voisia 
dc  dioi(e,leurs  deux  totes  venerables  sc  sont  inclinees  I'une  veisrautre,et 
on  les  a  vus  s"einbrasser  sur  les  deux  joues.  Apres  avoir  ainsi  re^u  le 
baiser  f'raternel,  le  second  cardinal,  se  levant  ii  son  tour,  a  croise  les  mains 
sur  sa  poitrine,  dans  unc  attitude  de  recueillement  bi  atifique,  et  a  fait  plu- 
sieurs  fois  le  signe  de  la  croix.  Passant  alors  an  role  passif  du  role  actif,  il 
s'est  tourne,  plein  d'amour,  vers  la  troisieme  Eminence,  ct  lui  a  rendu  le 
baiser  fraternel  (lu'il  venait  dc  recevoir.  L'extase  ct  la  tendresse  sc 
sont  ainsi  propai^^-es  d'une  Eminence  a  I'autre  pendant  une  bonne  heure, 
et  comme  il  yen  avail  une  soixantainc,  cela  faisait  un  baiser  par  minute 
ce  qui  n'etait  pas  mal,  pour  dcs  pcrsonnes  prcsque  toutes  d'un  age  tres 
mur  et  point  ingambe.* 

"  Le  Cardinal  Fescb  s'en  est  acquitte  a  merveille,  personnc  ne  baisait 
avec  plus  de  ferveur,  et  ne  faisait  le  signe  de  la  croix  plus  souvent,  et 
de  meillcurc  grace.  Sa  Saintete  avait  cependant  I'air  de  s'ennuyer 
inortellement,  et  n'a  pas  etc  moins  satisfaite  que  nous  de  voir  fini  tout 
cela."— vol.  i.  p.343.t 

Before  we  quit  Rome,  we  must  express  our  regret,  that  neither 
]M.  Simond  nor  any  other  traveller  attempts  to  give  any  sufficient 
account  of  the  marvellous  collection  of  soil  by  which  the  streets 
of  modern  Rome  are  raised  so  many  feet  (in  some  places  more 
than  twenty)  above  tiie  ancient  ones.  The  connnon  notion  is, 
that  this  is  an  accumulation  of  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  8vc. 
But  this  is  to  us  inconceivable.  That  in  an  open  place,  like  the 
Torum,  the  falling  of  many  large  edifices,  and  the  accunmlatiou 
of  soil  by  the  washing  of  the  surrounding  rising  grounds  might  do 
much,  if  the  ruins  were  left  where  they  fell,  is  true.  But  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  by  any  means.  It  is  soil,  and  not 
stones,  which  is  dug  out ;  and  even  if  this  were  true,  it  in  no  de- 
gree accounts  for  the  same  phenomenon  in  streets  which  are,  and 
have  probably  been  inhabited  ever  since  the  days  of  Republican 
Rome. 

We  must  say  a  word  or  two,  also,  on  the  malaria,  as  M.  Simond 
gives  some  particulars  of  considerable  interest.  Rome  is  said,  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  to  have  iiad  a  population  of  above  six  mil- 
lions ;  to  have  extended  from  Tivoli  to  Ostia,  i.  e.  through  coun- 
try now  uninhabilable.  There  is  no  question  that  the  country 
was  always  unhealthy,  and  that  there  was  a  constant  endeavour  to 
render   it   more  healthy   by  drains,  i^c.     But  still  it  cannot  be 

•  We  rather  wonder  that  M.  Simond  did  not  give  us  a  description  of  vespers  in  tlie 
chapel  at  St.  Peter's.  He  would  have  liit  cff  the  incensing  or  smoking  the  prelates,  the 
bows  to  eacli,  &c.,  6cc.,  most  admirably. 

t  As  the  Enjili'jh  edition  of  M.  Simond's  work  has  appeared  while  this  slieet  was 
passing  through  the  press,  the  necessity  of  giving  translations  of  this  and  some  subse- 
quent exUacts  is  superseded.  There  are  diiferences  also  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish editions  which  make  it  interesting  to  compare  them. 
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denied,  that  things  are  worse  than  they  were — that  there  is  more 
country  unhealthy,  and  that  the  diseases  are  more  violent.  In 
the  Campagna,  fevers  are  known  to  kill  in  four-and-twenty  hours. 
The  sentinels  have  died  on  their  posts,  or  as  they  were  taken  to 
the  hospital,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  unhealthy  country,  from 
50  to  60,000  are  said  to  die  every  year  of  these  diseases.*  In  an- 
cient times  there  were  vast  forests  in  Latium,  and  now  there  are 
scarcely  any.  The  closest  and  most  thickly  inhabited  parts  of 
Rome  are  the  heaUhiest,  \^hile  all  the  south,  which  was  formerly 
so,  is  now  deserted,  and  under  the  influence  of  malaria.  Is  this 
effect  or  cause  ?  The  mischievous  principle  does  not  travel  far, 
for  the  south  wind,  though  it  traverses  the  Pontine  Marshes,t  does 
not  bring  it  to  Rome — nor  does  it  rise  high — for  example,  the 
Forum  is  unhealthy,  the  Capitol  immediately  above  it  is  quite 
healthy.  We  have  been  assured  by  a  foreign  minister,  who  has 
a  young  family,  and  inhabits  the  Palazzo  Caffarelli  in  the  Capi- 
tol, that  he  never  leaves  Rome,  and  that  his  family  has  never 
suffered.  The  height,  however,  required  for  safety,  is  a  very 
considerable  one  when  the  infection  is  strong.  M.  Simond  men- 
tions oOO  feet  even  as  requisite  in  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The 
houses,  which  have  gardens  are  unhealthy,  even  in  the  better 
quarters  of  the  city. 

Heat  and  moisture  seem  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
noxious  principle;  but  heat  under  a  certam  point  does  not  effect  it. 
At  Rome  the  temperature  is  not  above  3  or  4  degrees  above  that 
of  Milan ;  yet  at  Milan  there  is  no  fever,  although  there  is  moisture 
in  plenty,  for  100  inches  of  rain  fall  every  year  in  Lombardy,  and 
only  from  25  to  30  at  Rome.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
thermometer  may  be  at  20°  in  the  shade  and  30°  in  the  sun,  and 
this  explains,  in  some  degree,  why  places  covered  M'ith  trees  or 
houses  are  more  free  from  malaria  than  those  where  the  soil  is 
exposed.  The  part  round  Rome,  which  is  now  a  positive  pest- 
house,  was  healthy  in  ancient  times  when  covered  with  houses. 
The  reverse  is  true  of  the  chief  site  of  modern  Rome,  the  Cam- 

*  Italy  has  18  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  only  22,500  square  miles,  so  tliat  it  is  still 
thickly  peopled. 

t  We  find  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  (New 
Series,  Number  for  July — September,  p.  5'2,)  an  assertion  that  the  Malaria  has  been 
let  in  on  Rome  from  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  the  cutting  down  some  forests  on  the 
declivities  of  tlie  hills  to  the  southward  of  Rome.  Though  we  have  a  sincere  respect 
for  Dr.  M'Culloch,  we  must  say,  that,  unless  he  can  give  some  authority  and  proof  for 
this  assertion,  we  attach  no  credit  to  it  whatever,  and  could  assign  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  INIcilaria  in  that  quarter  of  Rome  arises  from  mischief  much  nearer  at  hand. 
Dr.  M'Culloch  also  states,  that  the  Malaria  has  become  sensible  at  tiie  Vatican.  We 
had  heard  the  same  report ;  but  in  January,  18'25,  Mousignor  Mai  assured  us,  that  he 
entirely  disbelieved  this,  and  had  passed  the  preceding  summer  entirely  at  the  Vati- 
can without  suffering. 
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pus  Mai  tills — so  Lutium,  \\\w\\  covered  with  trees,  was  far  more 
liealthy  than  it  is  in  its  present  bare  and  exposed  state.  These 
obscrxatioiis  of  M.  Sinioud  are  so  far  important,  as  they  con- 
lirm  the  experience  of  Sir  G.  Blane  and  others  as  to  two  ma- 
terial points,  viz.  that  the  noxious  inlluence  docs  not  rise  high, 
nor  tra\il  far.  M.  Simond's  notion  as  to  the  use  oi  forests  and 
huiUlin^s.  as  a  defence  against  malaria,  may  also  deserve  notice, 
as  dilfering  from  those  of  other  writers,  as  Forsyth,  the  author  of 
an  article  in  the  Quarterly,  No.  60,  &c.  who  think  that  they  act 
as  a  screen,*  while  he  believes  that  they  protect  the  ground  from 
sudden  and  excessive  changes  of  temperature.  Jioth  causes  may 
perhaps  be  true.  What  is  in  favour  of  M.  Simond  is,  that  the 
cutting  down  and  clearing  forests,  as  in  America,  is  frequently 
found  to  produce  malaria,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
peculiarly  noxious  vapours  existing  beyond  them.  What  seems 
against  him  is  (although  the  extent  may  be  said  to  be  too  small 
to  prove  anything,)  that  the  Villa  Borghese,  abounding  in  trees 
and  thick  avenues,  is  perfectly  deadly. 

Tiiat  much  may  be  done  to  remedy  this  at  Rome,  the  expe- 
rience of  other  countries  shows.  Moisture,  it  is  known,  produces 
this  noxious  vapour;  care  nuist  therefore  be  taken  to  get  rid  of 
marshy  ground,  whether  in  small  or  large  quantities  ^f  care,  too, 
should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  all  the  moist  and  unwholesome  filth 
which  renders  so  many  parts  of  Rome  beastly  and  unhealthy,  and 
which,  as  M,  Simond  remarks  with  some  humour,  of  all  the  anti- 
quities of  Rome,  seems  to  him  the  most  antique,  for  it  can  never 
have  been  removed  since  the  days  of  the  Consuls.  Simple  means, 
too,  will  do  a  good  deal  to  preserve  liealth  in  the  midst  of  malaria. 
Every  one  knows  the  famous  instance  of  the  postmaster  of  Tre- 
Ponti,  mentioned,  we  thiidi,  by  M.  Chateauvieux,  who  lived  in 
the  worst  air  in  Italy  for  forty  years,  in  perfect  health.  His 
only  precaution  was  not  to  go  out  till  after  sunrise,  and  to 
return  before  sunset;  then  to  light  a  little  fire,  and  to  take 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food.  M.  Simond  adds  another: 
Ostia  is,  we  can  aver  from  observation,  situated  in  a  country 
where  the  yellow  faces,  dropsical  legs  and  bellies,  short  cough, 
and    misery    of   the    inhabitants,    tell    a    tale    which   cannot    be 


•  The  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  mentions  that  at  Velletri,  when  a  wood  between 
that  place  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  are  very  near  it,  was  cut  down,  irnniedi- 
ately,  and  for  three  successive  years,  most  dreadful  fevers  came  on  ;  and  that  a  con- 
vent on  Mount  Argentel,  famous  for  its  salubrity,  while  certain  woods  round  it  were 
standing,  has  become  pestilential  since  ihey  were  cut  down.  M.  Simond  mentions  a 
fact  which  serves  to  show  that  matter  will  act  as  a  screen,  for  at  Nettuno  the  inside  of 
the  lioiises  surrounded  with  walls  is  liealthy,  the  outside  perfectly  deadly. 

t  M.  Simond's  observation  on  the  unhealtiiiness  of  houses  surrounded  with  gardens 
iu  healthy  quarters  of  the  town,  is  in  favour  of  Dr.  M'Culloch's  remarks  as  to  the  small 
quantity  of  spate  which  "ill  generate  Midaria. 
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mistaken ;  yet  a  Douanier  had  lived  there  three  years  without 
suffering,  by  taking  the  simple  precaution  of  not  exposing  him- 
self to  the  night  air,  especially  soon  after  sunset,  not  stripping 
himself  when  hot,  nor  eating  at  night.  Good  food,  good  lires, 
living  up-stairs,  and  the  simple  precautions  above  mentioned, 
would  do  wonders.  The  people  are  not  particularly  poor  here, 
and  might  take  some  of  these  steps ;  but  human  nature  is  a 
strange  thing.  The  labourers  of  the  Basse  Bresse  are  quite 
paralleled  by  the  Ostians.  "  How  old  are  you  ?"  said  M.  Simond 
to  Prince  Chigi's  subfactor.  "  Thirty,"  was  the  answer.  "  How 
many  years  have  you  been  ill?  "  Thirty,"  was  the  second  reply. 
He  had  no  notion  of  any  other  way  of  existing.  When  M.  Simond 
asked  some  others  how  they  passed  their  time,  they  answered, 
with  a  hearty  laugh  at  what  they  seemed  to  think  a  good  joke, 
"  Oh,  we  eat  and  drink,  and  then  are  laid  up  ill  in  bed." 

From  Rome  to  Naples  is  a  distance  of  only  loO  miles,  yet  one 
might  imagine  oneself  at  the  other  end  of  the  world.  The  heavy 
stately  Roman  coach-horse,  and  the  little  fiery  galloping  Nea- 
politan pony,  are  not  more  different  than  their  masters, — the  quiet, 
taciturn  and  dignified  Roman,  and  the  talking,  laughing  and 
noisy  Neapolitan.  M.  Simond  entered  Naples  on  a  Sunday, 
and  his  description  gives  one  some  of  the  leading  features  of  that 
city. 

"  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  more  surprising  than  the  crowd  in  the 
streets  of  Naples,  and  the  infernal  din  it  makes.  This  multitude,  in 
their  Sunday  clothes,  generally  rose  colour,  seemed  intoxicated  with  joyj 
but  in  the  midst  of  them  were  shoals  of  beggars,  in  their  most  hideous 
gear,  which  they  had  evidently  reserved  for  Sunday  use.  Carriages  full 
of  people  were  coming  into  the  city,  to  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  after  the 
amusements  of  the  day,  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  and  the  thin  jade,  all 
raw,  was  ornamented  with  bows  and  flowers. 

"  Though  we  were  only  in  a  faubourg,  the  houses  seemed  both  clean 
and  built  in  a  good  style ;  and  the  windows  had  all  smart  iron  balconies. 
Like  the  Via  Appia,  the  streets  were  all  paved  with  vast  pieces  of  basalt, 
but  with  parallel  sides.  Innumerable  cabriolets"  (the  Neapolitan  name 
is  carratella,)  "  dashed  along  the  smooth  surface  with  extreme  rapidity, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  passengers.  Three  or  four  men  were  stuffed 
into  many  of  them,  each  bigger  than  the  little  horse  which  drew  them. 
Beside  these,  the  driver  sat  in  front,  and  a  boy  with  a  whip  stood  be- 
hind. The  whole  equipage,  traces,  body,  even  the  reins,  were  red  or 
blue,  and  gilded  ;  but  old,  and  ready  to  fall  in  pieces.  On  the  horse's 
saddle  was  some  strange  ornament, — a  tin  windmill,  a  dragon,  or  a 
saint, — always  gilt,  or  a  great  tuft  of  white  feathers  !  We  could  scarce 
find  a  bed  before  night,  which  was  almost  as  noisy  as  the  day." 

We  have  said  so  much  of  Rome,  that  we  cannot  spare  any 
room  for  the  lively  account  which  M.  Simond  gives  of  Naples. 
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\\  0  nuist  only  say,  that  this  city  and  Pompeii  are  admirably  de- 
scribod,  and  that  wo  could  not  recommend  a  better  book  on  these 
subjects  to  the  traveller.  The  intoinialiou  which  M.  Siniond 
irivcs  as  to  Sicily,  a  country  which  is  just  becoming  a  part  of  the 
fashionable  tour,  is  valuable  and  curious.  But  we  cannot  think 
that  he  has  been  very  kind  to  his  Sicilian  friends  in  speaking  of 
them  as  liberal.  He  should  have  remendjered  the  Canon  Ricu- 
pero.  The  nobility  of  Sicily  are  enormously  rich  ;  sonic  of  them 
have  a  million  of  francs  per  annum,  and  even  more.  They  would, 
under  a  better  government,  constitute  a  most  important  body ; 
but  now  their  riches  can  be  of  little  avail,  except  for  the  mere 
purposes  of  enjoyment,  or,  as  M.  Simond  says,  for  buying  jus- 
tice;  which  is  so  openly  sold,  that  the  judges  give  their  servants 
no  w  ages,  but  leave  them  to  live  on  the  presents  of  suitors ;  nay, 
make  them  keep  dieir  equipages.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  tale 
openly  told  by  all  the  world  in  Sicily. 

The  regular  clergy  of  Sicily  (and  the  remark  applies  elsewhere) 
are  generally  good  men;  the  monks  are  intriguers  in  every  sense. 
They  meddle  in  every  family,  govern,  cheat,  and  seduce.  Life  in 
Sicily  with  the  higher  classes  is  much  like  life  in  Italy.*  Late 
rising,  a  short  walk  or  drive,  dinner  between  three  and  four,  sleep, 
a  drive  by  the  sea-side,  the  opera,  and  to  close  all,  gambling  tdl 
day-break.  The  tour  of  Sicily  must  be  made  on  horseback,  or  in 
a  lettiga,  as  there  are  no  good  carriage  roads,  and  very  few  or  no 
inns.  In  that  deligiitful  climate,  this  in  tine  weather  is  no  evil, 
nor  are  we  very  anxious  that  the  travelling  acconnnodations  should 
be  much  better.  There  is  nodiing  now  to  prevent  any  person  at 
all  capable  of  profiting  by  the  tour,  from  making  it  with  sufficient 
ease  and  comfort.  The  gentry  are  rich  and  most  hospitable,t 
the  poor  very  comfortable  and  contented.  If  we  have  fine  inns 
in  Sicily,  and  fine  gentlemen  and  ladies  unhappily  think  it  neces- 
sary that  they  should  go  to  see  antiquities  and  ruins,  which  they 

•  The  cliaractcr  of  tlie  lower  orders  in  Sicily  and  Naples  is  very  difterent.  M.  Siraond 
mentions  the  coolness  with  which  the  upper  classes  at  Naples  beat  the  lower  ones,  and 
the  patience  with  which  it  is  received.  He  and  an  Italian  friend  almost  drove  over  a 
poor  Lazzaronc  busy  in  eating  his  macaroni.  His  friend  put  his  cane  out  of  the  car- 
riage as  he  passed  and  gave  the  man  a  severe  blow  on  his  head,  to  teach  him  to  take 
care  of  himself.  This  was  done,  says  31.  Simond,  by  an  impulse  of  sentiment;  the 
man  took  it  in  good  part,  and  the  passers-by  were  quite  charmed  with  the  thoughtful 
humanity  which  dictated  the  act.  In  Sicily  this  would  cost  a  man  his  life.  But  on 
the  other  hand  we  believe  the  Sicilians  to  be  far  more  honest  than  the  Neapolitans; 
and  the  traveller  pursues  his  journey  entirely  in  safety.  A  male  servant  in  Sicily  costs 
in  money  about  18/.  per  annum,  besides  his  board  and  clothing.  Female  servants  can 
hardly  be  ^'ot.  This  does  not  look  like  poverty.  Land  used  to  return  4\  percent; 
but  now  only  about  4,  as  the  taxes  are  higher.  The  seed  is  advanced  by  the  owner; 
ibis  is  first  paid,  and  then  the  rent  in  kind,  at  a  valuation  made  in  every  parish. 

t  Any  recommendation  opened  their  houses  to  M.  Simond,  and  at  Syracuse  one 
genllemau  lent  him  his  carriage,  and  several  a  box  at  tiie  opera. 
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liave  neither  learning  nor  taste  to  appreciate,  we  shall  have  all  the 
evils  which  rich  travellers  produce  elsewhere.  They  will  be  inso- 
lent to  the  rich,  who  will  consequently  exclude  all  travellers  from 
their  society :  they  will  first  overpay,  and  so  corrupt  the  people, 
and  then  wonder  that  they  are  cheated ;  and  finally,  their  money, 
and  their  silver  dressing-cases  and  diamond  rings  will  tempt  the 
people  to  rob  them.  This  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions.  The  robberies  are  not  indeed  wholly  due  to  the 
folly  of  travellers,  but  their  egregious  absurdities  have  doubtless 
inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  wretched  peasantry.  And  as  to  the 
rest  we  appeal  to  any  person  who  knows  Italy,  as  to  the  insults 
which  have  been  offered  to  the  feelings  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
their  consequent  dislike  to  admit  English  into  their  society,  as 
well  as  to  the  miserable  system  pursued  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons concerned  in  money  transactions  with  the  English.  They 
have  made  many  of  the  tradesmen  cheats;  and  now  they  suspect 
all,  and  bargain  with  every  body,  in  a  way  disgusting  to  others 
and  degrading  to  themselves. 

Some  years  back,  Sicily  suffered  from  robbers,  but  a  good  dis- 
trict police  was  organized,  and  the  robberies  have  long  ceased. 
Nothing  can  be  more  singular  than  the  sights  which  offer 
themselves  to  the  northern  traveller  as  he  leaves  Palermo  by 
Monte  Reale. 

"  The  corn  and  beans  in  flower,  under  olive  plantations  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  valley ;  and  the  orangeries  and  vineyards  have  the  rest. 
The  vines  are  six  weeks  forwarder  than  in  Burgundy,  and  the  wheat  was 
already  turning  yellow.  (May  2.)  The  orange  bushes  are  towards  twenty 
feet  high,  but  are  not  in  themselves  beautiful,  except  when  the  eye  rests 
on  their  thick  masses  of  shining  leaves,  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers  of 
an  almost  overpowering  perfume.  The  palm  tree  balanced  its  graceful 
top  in  the  air,  the  aloe  raised  its  pyramidal  stalk  full  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
the  gigantic  bamboo,  the  laurel,  the  oleander,  and  especially  the  Ficus 
Opu/ifia,  stretching  its  vast  mass  of  agglomerated  leaves  on  the  rocks, 
each  as  long  and  broad  as  a  mattrass,  all  gave  the  country  an  appearance 
equally  new  and  striking  to  us. " 

At  Sciacca,  M.  Simond  learned,  (vol.  ii.  p.  203,)  that  the 
farmers  are  not  generally  proprietors,  but  have  leases  of  three,  six, 
or  seven  years,  and  pay  about  three  louis  for  the  salma,  equal  to 
about  four  arpents.  It  requires  about  430  pounds  of  corn  to  sow 
this,  and  the  return  is  eight  for  one.  If  the  land  is  manured  it 
will  grow  corn  every  year;  otherwise  once  in  three  years. 

As  to  the  ruins  of  Sicily,  M.  Simond  does  not  add  anything  to 
what  we  already  know  ;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  any  parti- 
cular interest  in  these  objects.  He  seems  not  to  have  known  that 
there  was  anything  worth  seeing  at  Palazzuolo,  where  he  actually 
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slept;  though  tiie  hil)our.s  of  asingle  Italian  gontloman,  the  Baron 
(iuidica.  havo  disintiMicil  there  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Acrje. 
This  gentlenian  is  a  very  singular  and  amiable  specimen  of  the 
antiquary.  He  has  devoted  his  life  and  his  fortune  to  this 
favourite  object,  and  has  given  the  result  to  the  world  in  a  large 
folio,  (we  believe  there  is  now  a  second,)  a  little  tedious  and 
twaddling  no  doubt,  but  still  a  singular  record  of  patient  industry 
and  perseverance. 

At  Catania  there  is  an  university,  with  ,500  students  lodging  in 
the  town,  and  not  under  any  university  discipline.  The  pro- 
fessors receive  from  0.51.  to  50/.  per  annum.  There  are  eighty 
families  in  this  very  place,  with  fortunes  varying  from  1,800/.  to 
5,000/.  a  year. 

M.  Simond's  account  of  Etna  is  a  little  tedious,  and  not  very 
new.  His  attempt  to  reach  the  top  was  rather  unlucky.  Do 
all  he  could  to  keep  his  shoes  on,  they  would  come  off;  and  as  he 
veryjustly  says,  to  go  up  without  them  would  have  been  "  de  trop 
magnanime."  So  like  the  king  of  Spain,  having  marched  up  the 
hill  for  some  hours,  he  very  contentedly  marched  down  again. 
Indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  he  seems  to  have  no  great  taste  for 
encountering  difficulties.  He  meant  to  get  to  Lavinium  and 
Ardea,  but  his  horse  lost  his  shoe  ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  he 
meant  to  go  up  Etna,  but  lost  his  own.  He  had  every  disposi- 
tion to  go  to  Palaistrina,  "  but  then,"  says  he,  "  it  would  have 
been  seven  miles  (  ! )  out  of  our  way  :  the  road  was  bad,  the  wea- 
ther hot,  and  we  were  afraid  of  robbers."  Our  excellent  friend 
is  delightful  in  the  comforts  of  a  town,  and  writes  most  sensibly 
of  men  and  manners ;  but  has  certainly  no  taste,  and  not  much 
talent  for  exploring.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  it  a  disagreeable  service.  He  concludes  his 
Sicilian  tour  with  ingenuously  confessing  that  "  though  he  had 
travelled  all  day  along  a  magnilicent  country,  he  was  very  glad  to 
arrive  at  Messina,  and  make  a  happy  termination  to  his  excur- 
sion in  Sicily."  We  could  add  with  great  pleasure  many  further 
interesting  remarks  of  M.  Simond,  on  the  products  and  agricul- 
ture of  Sicily,  but  this  article  has  already  run  to  far  too  great  a 
length  :  we  must  conclude  it  with  a  specimen  or  two  of  M.  Si- 
mond's style,  which  may  at  the  same  time  have  some  interest  for 
our  readers.     The  Hrst  is  the  account  of  an  "  Arcadia": — 

"  iVI.  IMathias,  I'auteur  suppose  des  ceU-bres  Pursuits  of  Literature, 
ayant  public  a  Florence  une  traduction  Italienne  du  poenie  anglais  de 
Sapho,  qui  y  a  ete  fort  goutce,  encourage  par  ce  succes,  se  proposait  d'en 
faire  une  scconde  edition  a  Rome,  en  y  joignant  la  traduction  du  Lyculas 
de  Milton.  Mais  le  moine  franciscain  charge  de  la  censure  litteraire, 
ayant  trouve  qtie  le  Pape  y  ^tait  compare  a  un  loup,  signifia  an  poete 
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anglais,  que  son  liipo  ne  passerait  pas.     Le  poete  cependant,  qui  tenait 
k  sa  bete,  ne  voulut  rien  retranchcr,  et  le  livre  n'a  pas  etc  public. 

On  lisait  I'autre  jour  cette  traduction  de  Saphoal'acadeinie  Tiburt'ina, 
et  nous  y  fiimes  conduits.  II  etait  six  heures  de  soir,  et  il  fallut  attendre 
long  temps  dans  I'obscurite,  gardes  par  les  factionaires  a  moustaches.  Us 
baionnettes  au  bout  du  fusil;  qui  etaient  la,  nous  dit  on,  pour  faiie 
honneur  a  Tacademie.  A  I'ouverture  de  la  seance,  on  nous  lut  d'abord, 
d'une  voix  chantante  et  monotone,  une  longue  lettre  de  I'auteur  de  la 
traduction,  qui  lui-nieme  dormait  profondement ;  divers  poetes,  parmi 
lesquels  figurait  une  dame,  nous  firent  ensuite  la  lecture  de  leurs  propres 
ouvrages,  sonnets  pour  la  pliipart  du  genre  laudatif ;  quelques-uns 
etaient  en  latin.  Leur  prononciation,  fortement  accentuee,  avait  une 
sorte  de  prosodie  rausicale  et  de  retour  periodique,  sans  egard  au  sens, 
comme  les  ecoliers  recitent  leur  lefon.  Les  sonnets  t'urent  tous  plus 
ou  moins  applaudis,  avec  une  sorte  de  bonhomie,  aimable  sans  doute, 
mais  uuisible  aux  progres  de  I'art.  On  donne  ici,  et  on  recoit  des 
louanges  trop  facilement,  par  envie  de  plaire ;  mais  sans  y  attacher 
assez  d'importance,  pour  qu'on  puisse  ctre  accuse  de  faussete.  On 
craint  peu  le  ridicule,  et  Ton  s'y  expose  gratuitement  et  sans  y  faire 
attention."— Tom.  i.  pp  326—328. 

The  next  is  a  sketch  of  the  effects  of  Sgi  icci's  eloquence.  Of 
Sgricci  himself  M.  Simond  has  spoken  at  large  in  the  former 
volume. 

"  II  parla  pendant  deux  heures,  avec  son  energie  accoutumee,  et  a  la 
grande  admiration  de  ses  auditeurs  ;  cependant,  s'il  y  avail  des  yeux 
baignes  de  larmes,  d'autres,  il  faut  I'avouer,  etaient  fernits  par  le  som- 
meil.  Dans  le  fait,  les  tragedies  de  M.  Sgricci  sont  trop  longues,  et  sa 
declamation,  bien  qu'  excellente,  me  parait  trop  uniformcment  passionnee. 
Les  emotions  de  son  auditoire  ne  peuvent  toujours  se  maintenir  a  la 
hauteur  des  siennes  ;  et  apres  de  vains  efforts,  on  se  laisse  aller  a  un  etat 
de  repos  et  de  distraction.  Une  jeune  personne,  vive  et  sensible,  dont 
les  impressions  n'etaient  pas  de  nature  a  rester  ainsi  en  arriere,  et  qui 
avait  constamment  suivi  le  poete  a  travers  toutes  les  phases  de  sa  tragique 
histoire,  entendant  ronfler  doucement  son  voisin  de  droite,  detourna  la 
t^te  avec  un  sentiment  de  mepris  du  cote  oppose  ;  mais  voila  que  le  voisin 
de  gauche  dormait  aussi  ;  dans  son  etonnement,  elle  se  tourne  vers  son 
pere,  place  derriere  elle  ;  il  dormait !  A  cette  vue,  la  honte  et  I'indig- 
nation  firent  place,  chez  elle,  au  sentiment  du  ridicule  de  cette  scene  ;  et 
pendant  le  reste  de  la  soiree,  elle  ne  put  parvenir  a  surmonter  entiere- 
ment  une  envie  de  rire,  non  moins  contagieuse,  et  plus  offensante  encore 
que  la  disposition  soporifique.  Tout  cela  neanmoins  ne  dirainue  en  rien 
I'admiration  que  Ton  se  sent  pour  le  talent  miraculeux  de  cet  homme, 
qui  improvise  un  poerae  dramatique  en  vers,  un  longue  tragedie  sur  un 
sujet  donne,  apres  dix  minutes  de  reflexion."— ^Tome  ii.  pp.327 — 328. 

We  have  shown  our  high  value  for  M.  Simond's  labours,  by  the 
length  at  which  we  have  dwelt  upon  them.  He  is  a  shrewd,  sen- 
sible, and  right-hearted  man,  with  moderate  notions  as  to  politics, 
and  very  excellent  feelings  as  to  religion;  acute  in  observation, 
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and  iiiiuli  alive  to  evorvtliing  that  concerns  the  best  interests  of 
num.  His  stvU^  is  remarkable  for  its  liveliness,  and  for  a  happy 
but  qniet  hnniour,  which  sets  all  the  common  occurrences  of  this 
every-day  world  in  a  comic  point  of  view.  He  possesses  this 
talent  indeed  in  a  peculiar  degree,  so  as  forcibly  to  remind  us  of 
the  conversation  of  a  far  greater  traveller  than  himself,  a  well- 
known  nobleman,  who  has  lately  been  taken  from  his  admiring 
and  afleclionate  friends,  carrying  with  him  the  deepest  regrets  of 
the  wise,  the  learned,  the  good,  and  the  unfortunate.  M.  Simond, 
like  him,  never  uses  this  talent  out  of  season,  never  on  serious 
subjects,  never  so  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  others.  If  he  does 
not  jK)ssess  the  knowledge  of  the  connoisseur,  the  learning  of  the 
autiijuary,  or  the  research  of  the  adventurer,  his  observation, 
his  knowledge  of  mankind,  his  remarks  on  foreign  society,  to 
which  lew  travellers  have  attained  so  full  access,  have  yet  enabled 
him  to  write  a  book  of  travels  full  of  information,  of  interest, 
and  of  amusement. 


Anr.  X. —  1.    G^iivres  de   Molihe,  avec   nn   Commenlaire,  nn 

Discours  PrHimniaire,  et  nne  Vie  de  MoUtre.     Par  M.  Auger, 

de  r Academic  Fran^aise.    9  vols.    8vo.     Paris.    1819 — 1827. 

C.  llisloire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvrages  de  Muiitre.     Par  J.  Tas- 

chereau.  Paris.  1825.  8vo. 
It  will  be  universally  admitted  that  in  tragic  performances  nothing 
can  be  more  distinctly  different  than  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
French  and  English  stage.  The  dissimilarity  is  so  great,  that  a 
native  of  either  country,  however  candid  or  liberal,  must  have 
studied  with  some  attention  the  literature  of  the  other,  to  enable 
him,  not  merely  to  relish,  but  even  to  endure  the  tragedies  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom.  A  Parisian  critic  would  be  shocked  at 
the  representation  of  Handet  au  natnre/,  and  the  most  patient 
spectator  in  a  Drury  liaue  audience  w  ould  incur  some  risk  of  dis- 
locating his  jaws  willi  yauning,  during  the  representation  of  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Kacine  or  Corueille.  This  difference  Ik  twixt  the  taste 
of  two  highly  civilized  nations  is  not  surprising,  w hen  we  consider 
that  the  English  tragedy  existed  a  hundred  years  at  least  before  the 
French,  and  is  therefore  censured  by  our  neighbours  as  i)artaking, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  barbarity  and  grossness  of  the  age  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  two  great  tragedians  of  France,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  task  of  entertaining  a  polished  and  highly  cere- 
monious couit,  whose  judgment  was  at  least  as  fastidious  as  it 
Mas  correct,  and  in  whose  eyes  a  breach  of  etiquette  was  a  more 
formidable  crime  than  any  deficiency  in  spirit  or  genius. 

Thus  the  English  stage  exhibited  in  word  and  in  action  every 
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"  change  of  many-coloured  life,"  mingled  the  tragic  with  the 
comic,  the  ludicrous  with  the  horrible,  seized  by  storm  on  the 
applause  of  the  half-startled,  half-affrighted  audience,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  judgment,  like  Salvator's  landscapes  to  the  eye,  a 
chaos  of  the  wonderful,  mixed  with  the  grotesque,  agitating  the 
passions  too  strongly  to  leave  time  to  inquire  whether  the  rules  of 
critical  taste  were  not  frequently  violated.  The  French  stage,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  carefully  and  exactly  limited  by  a  sense  of  de- 
corum, which,  exercised  in  its  rigour,  may  be  called  the  tyranny 
of  taste.  It  is  not  lawful  to  please,  says  this  dramatic  code,  unless 
by  observance  of  certain  arbitrary  rules  :  or  to  create  a  deeper  and 
a  more  intense  interest,  than  a  strict  obedience  to  the  precepts  of 
Aristotle  and  his  modern  commentators  will  permit.  The  English 
authors  have  therefore  preferred  exhibiting  striking  incidents  and 
extraordinary  characters  placed  in  violent  contrast,  at  the  risk  of 
shocking  probability;  and  tlieir  keenest  partizans  must  own,  that 
they  have  been  often  absurd,  when  they  aimed  at  being  sublime. 
The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  limiting  themselves  in  general  to 
long  dramatic  dialogues,  in  which  passion  is  rather  analyzed  than 
displayed,  have  sometimes  become  tedious  by  a  display  of  inge- 
nuity, where  the  spectator  expected  touches  of  feeling.  It  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  each  country,  partial  to  the  merits  of 
its  own  style  of  amusement,  and  stiuck  with  the  faults  which  be- 
long to  a  cast  of  composition  so  extremely  difterent,  is  as  severe 
in  censuring  the  foreign  stage,  as  it  is  indulgent  in  judging  of 
its  own.  Two  important  questions  arise  out  of  this :  tirst, 
whether,  considering  the  many  dift'erences  betwixt  the  taste  both 
of  nations  and  individuals,  either  country  is  entitled  to  condemn 
with  acrimony  the  favourite  authors  of  the  other,  merely  because 
they  did  not  hit  a  mark  against  which  they  never  directed  their 
arrows?  and,  secondly,  whether  there  may  not  remain  to  be  trod- 
den, by  some  splendid  genius  yet  to  be  born,  some  middle  path, 
which  may  attain  the  just  mean  betwixt  that  English  freedom 
approaching  to  license,  and  the  severe  system  of  French  criti- 
cism, that  sometimes  cramps  and  subjects  the  spirit  which  it  is 
only  designed  to  guide  or  direct? 

Happily  for  us,  our  present  subject  does  not  require  us  to  pro- 
secute an  inquiry  so  delicate  as  that  which  we  have  been  led  to 
touch  upon.  The  difference  in  the  national  tastes  of  France  and 
England,  so  very  remarkable  when  we  compare  the  tragedies  of 
the  two  countries,  is  much  less  conspicuous  in  their  comic  dramas ; 
where,  setting  aside  their  emancipation  from  the  tenets  of  the 
Stagyrite,  the  English  comic  writers  do,  or  ought  to,  propose  to 
themselves  the  same  object  with  the  French  of  the  same  class. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  remark,  that  very  few  French  trage- 
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dies  have  ever  boon  liunslated,  ami  of  thoso  few  (the  Zaire  of 
A'oltaire  exceptid)  still  fewer  have  become  pennaiieiitly  popular, 
or  have  been  reekoiictl  stock-plays, — whereas  the  I'^iiglish  authors, 
Iroin  the  ai2;e  of  the  great  nuiu  of  whom  we  are  about  to  speak, 
clown  to  the  present  day,  have  been  in  the  hal)it  of  transferring 
to  the  British  stage  almost  all  the  coniedies  which  have  been 
well  received  in  France.  How  it  happens,  that  two  nations 
which  differ  so  much  in  their  estimation  of  the  terrible  or  the 
pathetic  should  agree  so  exactly  in  their  sense  of  the  gay,  the  witty 
and  the  humourous,  is  a  dift'erent  question,  which  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  discuss  very  deeply.  Lord  Chesterfield,  however, 
has  long  since  remarked  (with  the  invidious  intention  of  silencing 
an  honest  laugh)  that  laughter  is  a  vulgar  convulsion,  common  to 
all  men,  anil  that  a  ridiculous  incident,  such  as  the  mendjer  of  a 
con)pany  attempting  to  sit  down  when  he  has  no  chair  behind  him. 
Mill  create  a  louder  peal  of  mirth,  than  could  be  excited  by  the 
most  brilliant  sally  of  wit.  We  go  no  further  with  his  lordship 
than  to  agree,  that  the  sense  of  the  comic  is  far  more  general 
among  mankind,  and  far  less  altered  and  modified  by  the  artificial 
rules  of  society,  than  that  of  the  pathetic ;  and  that  a  hundred 
men  of  different  ranks  or  different  countries  will  laugh  at  the  same 
jest,  when  not  live  of  them  perhaps  would  blend  their  tears  over 
the  same  point  of  sentiment.  Take,  for  example,  the  Dead  Ass 
of  Sterne,  and  reflect  how  few  would  join  in  feeling  the  pathos  of 
that  incident,  in  comparison  with  the  nundjers  who  would  laugh 
in  chorus  till  their  eyes  ran  over  at  the  too  lively  steed  of  the  re- 
doubtable John  Gil|iin.  The  moralist  may  regard  this  fact,  either 
as  a  sign  of  our  corrupted  nature,  to  w  hich  the  ludicrous  feeling 
of  the  comic  distress  of  a  fellow-creature  is  more  congenial  than  a 
sympathy  with  his  actual  miseries, — or  as  a  proof  of  the  kindness 
of  Providence,  which,  placing  us  in  a  valley  of  sorrows,  has  enabled 
us,  from  our  conformation,  to  be  readily  moved  by  such  mirth- 
exciting  circumstances  as  it  affords,  and  by  this  propensity  to  coun- 
teract the  depression  of  spirits  occasioned  by  all  that  is  gloomy  and 
melancholy  around  us.  To  us  it  is  enough  to  be  assured,  that  the 
universal  sense  of  the  humorous  renders  such  a  complete  master  of 
comedy  as  Moliere  the  property,  not  of  that  country  alone  which 
was  honoured  with  his  birth,  but  of  the  civilized  world,  and  of 
England  in  particular,  whose  drama  has  been  enriched  by  versions 
of  so  many  of  his  best  pieces. 

As,  however,  we  suspect  that  the  history  of  this  great  author, 
the  prince  certainly  of  comic  writers,  is  but  little  known  to  our 
English  readers,  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  A'Joliere's  life  from  the 
interesting  and  well-told  narrative  of  his  recent  biographer,  Mons. 
Taschereau. 
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he  Mentenr  of  the  Great  Corneille,  (known  to  the  British  reader 
under  the  title  of  the  Liar,)  which  appeared  in  1642,  was  per- 
haps tlie  first  approach  to  the  more  just  and  elevated  species  of 
comedy.  It  was,  however,  a  translation  from  the  Spanish,  and 
although  it  must  be  termed  a  comedy  founded  upon  character,  in 
which  die  whole  incidents  bear  regularly  on  each  other,  and  tend 
to  enhance  the  ridicule  attached  to  the  foible  of  the  hero,  the  plot 
has  nevertheless  a  strong  relish  of  the  old  Spanish  school,  which 
turned  upon  disguises,  scaling  ladders,  dark-lanterns,  and  trap- 
doors. The  comedies  of  Don  Bertrand  de  Cigaral,  and  Le 
Geolier  de  Soi-meme,  composed  by  Thomas  Corneille,  are  more 
distinctly  and  decidedly  comedies  of  intrigue  and  bustle,  similar 
to  those  borrowed  from  that  exhaustless  mine,  the  Spanish  drama, 
where,  generally  speaking,  at  the  expense  of  little  save  a  wild 
imagination,  the  poet 

" fiU'd  the  stage  with  all  the  crowd 

Of  fools  pursuing,  and  of  fools  pursued, 
Whose  ins  and  outs  no  ray  of  sense  discloses. 
Whose  deepest  plot  is  how  to  break  folks'  noses." 

We  may  therefore  say,  that,  relieved  occasionally  by  the  lively 
absurdity  of  the  Italian  farce,  the  comedy  of  intrigue,  depending 
for  its  success  upon  mere  stage-trick  and  stratagem,  had  usurped 
the  place  of  that  Thalia,  who  was  to  derive  her  interest  by  the 
lectures  which  she  proposed  to  read  upon  the  human  heart  and 
national  manners.  It  was  then  that  Moliere  arose,  to  whom  we 
can  scarcely  hesitate  to  assign  the  first  place  amongst  the  comic 
writers  of  any  age  or  nation. 

Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  was  christened  at  Paris,  15th  January, 
1622.  His  family  consisted  of  decent  burghers,  who  had  for 
two  or  tliree  generations  followed  the  business  of  manufacturers 
of  tapestry,  or  dealers  in  that  commodity.  Jean  Poquelin,  the 
father  of  the  poet,  also  enjoyed  the  office  of  valet-de-chambre 
in  the  royal  household.  He  endeavoured  to  bring  his  son  up  to 
the  same  business,  but  finding  that  it  was  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  young  Jean-Baptiste,  he  placed 
him  at  the  Jesuits'  College  of  Clermont,  now  the  College  of 
Louis-le-Grand.  Young  Poquelin  had  scarcely  terminated  his 
course  of  philosophy,  when,  having  obtained  the  situation  of 
assistant  and  successor  to  his  father,  in  his  post  of  valet-de-cham- 
bre to  the  king,  he  was  called  on  to  attend  Louis  XIII.  in  a  tour 
to  Narbonne,  which  lasted  nearly  a  year.  Doubtless,  the  oppor- 
tunities which  this  journey  afforded  him,  of  comparing  the  man- 
ners and  follies  of  the  royal  court  and  of  the  city  of  Paris,  with 
those  which   he  found  still  existing  in  the  provincial  towns,  and 
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amongst  llie  iiirul  ii(»l)li>sse,  were  not  lost  n|)on  the  poet  by 
whose  satirical  powers  they  were  destined  to  he  immortalized. 

On  his  retnrn  to  Paris,  yonng  l^oquelin  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law ;  nay,  it  appears  probable,  tliat  he  was  actually  admit- 
ted an  advocate.  But  the  name  of  Molicre  must  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  those  who  have  become  conspicuous  for  success  in  the 
line  arts,  having  first  adopted  the  pursuit  of  them  in  contradiction 
to  the  will  of  their  parents;  and  in  whom,  according  to  Voltaire, 
nature  has  proved  stronger  than  education. 

Instead  of  frequenting  the  courts,  Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin  was 
an  assiduous  attendant  upon  such  companies  of  players  as  then 
amused  the  metropolis,  and  at  length  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  society  of  young  men,  who  began  by  acting  plays  for 
anmsement,  and  ended  by  performing  with  a  view  to  emolument. 
His  parents  were  greatly  distressed  by  the  step  he  had  taken, 
lie  had  j)lunged  himself  into  a  profession  which  the  law  pro- 
nounced infamous,  and  nothing  short  of  rising  to  the  very  top  of 
it  could  restore  his  estimation  in  society.  Whatever  internal 
conlidence  of  success  the  young  Poquelin  might  himself  feel,  his 
chance  of  being  extricated  from  the  degradation  to  which  he  had 
subjected  himself  must  have  seemed  very  precarious  to  others; 
and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  his  relations  were  mortified  and 
displeased  with  his  conduct.  To  conciliate  their  prejudices  as 
much  as  possible,  he  dropped  the  appellation  of  Poquelin,  and 
assumed  that  of  Moliere,  that  he  might  not  tarnish  the  family 
name.  But  with  what  iudifierence  should  we  now  read  the  name 
of  Poquelin,  h.ad  it  never  been  conjoined  with  that  of  Moliere, 
devised  to  supersede  and  conceal  itl  It  appears  that  the  liberal 
sentiments  of  the  royal  court  left  Moliere  in  possession  of  his 
office,  notwithstanding  his  change  of  profession. 

Piom  the  year  1 040  to  KioS,  it  is  only  known  that  Moliere 
travelled  through  France  as  the  manager  of  a  company  of  strolling 
players.  It  is  said,  that  with  the  natural  turn  of  young  authors, 
who  are  more  desirous  to  combine  scenes  of  strong  emotion, 
than  of  comic  situation,  he  attempted  to  produce  a  tragedy  called 
T/ie  Thebaid.  Its  indifferejit  success  disgusted  him  with  the 
buskin,  and,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  proportion  as  he  affects, 
in  other  compositions,  any  thing  approaching  to  the  tragic,  his 
admirable  facility  of  expression  seems  to  abandon  him,  and  he 
becomes  stiff  and  flat. 

In  the  year  lOji  Moliere's  brilliant  comedy  of  JJ Etourdi  was 
performed  at  Li/otis,  and  gave  a  noble  presage  of  the  talents  of 
its  illustrious  author.  The  piece  is  known  to  English  readers  by 
a  translation  entitled  Sir  Martin  Marplot,  made  originally  by  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  adapted  to  the  stage  by  the 
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pen  of  Diyden.  The  piece  turns  upon  tlie  schemes  formed  by 
a  clever  and  intriguing  valet  to  facilitate  the  union  betwixt  his 
master  and  the  heroine  of  the  scene,  all  of  which  are  successively 
baffled  and  disconcerted  by  the  bustling  interference  of  the  lover 
himself.  The  French  original  has  intinitely  the  supeiiority  of 
the  English  imitation;  not  only  as  being  the  original,  but  because 
the  character  of  the  luckless  lover  is  drawn  with  an  exquisitely 
iiner  pencil.  I-elie  is  an  inconsequential,  light-headed,  gentle- 
man-like coxcomb,  but  Sir  Martin  Marplot  is  a  fool.  In  the 
English  drama,  the  author  seems  to  have  considered  his  hero  as 
so  thoroughly  stupid,  that  he  rewards  the  address  of  the  intriguing 
domestic  with  the  hand  of  the  lady.  The  French  author  gave  no 
occasion  for  this  gross  indecorum.  L'Etoiirdi  was  followed  by 
Le  Depit  Amoureux,  an  admirable  entertainment;  although  the 
French  critics  bestow  some  censure  on  both  for  a  carelessness  of 
style,  to  which  a  foreigner  may  profess  himself  indifferent.  Both 
these  performances  were  received  with  the  greatest  applause  by 
numerous  audiences ;  and  as  far  as  the  approbation  of  provincial 
theatres  could  confer  reputation,  that  of  Moliere  was  now  esta- 
blished. 

There  was,  however,  a  temptation  which  threatened  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  worship  of  Thalia.  This  was  an  offer  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  had  been  his  condisciple  at 
college-,  to  create  Moliere  his  secretary.  He  declined  this,  on 
account  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  own  profession,  strength- 
ened on  this  occasion,  perhaps,  by  his  knowledge  how  the  place 
had  become  vacant.  This  it  seems  was  by  the  death  of  Sarra- 
sin,  (who  had  held  the  office,)  in  consequence  of  iin  mauvais 
traitement  de  Mon&eigneur  le  Prince  de  Conti.  In  plain  English, 
the  Prince  had,  with  the  fire- tongs,  knocked  down  his  secretary, 
who  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  blow.  It  is  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  laurel  chaplet  worn  by  Moliere,  he  had 
little  faith  in  the  Sic  evitabilefiilmeii. 

This  was  in  16.54.  He  continued  to  perambulate  the  pro- 
vinces with  his  company  for  several  years  longer;  in  l658  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  at  last,  through  the  influence  of  his  patron 
the  Prince  of  Conti,  was  introduced  to  Monsieur,  the  king's 
brother,  and  by  him  presented  to  the  king  and  queen.  On  the 
24th  of  October,  his  company  performed  in  presence  of  the  royal 
family,  and  he  obtained  the  royal  license  to  open  a  theatre  under 
the  title  of  Troupe  de  Monsieur,  in  opposition  to,  or  in  emulation 
of,  the  comedians  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  The  pieces  which 
Moliere  had  already  coni|)osed  were  received  with  great  favour, 
but  it  was  not  until  ]6o[),  that  he  connnenced  the  honourable 
satirical   war  with  folly  and  affectation  which  he  waged  for  so 
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many  years.     It  was  then  that  ho  piocliucd  Lcs  Precieuses  Ridi- 
cules. 

To  undorstaiid  the  purpose  of  this  satirical  drama,  the  English 
reader  nui^t  be  iiifornied,  that  there  existed  at  J^aris  a  coterie  of 
women  of  rank,  who  pretended  to  the  most  exalted  refmement  of 
thou'jht,  expression,  and  sentiment.  Tliese  were  waited  upon  and 
worshippi'd  by  a  certain  nund)er  of  mm  of  fashion  and  several 
literary  characters,  who  nsed  towards  them,  in  contlucting  their 
gallant  intercourse,  a  peculiar  strain  of  liigh-tlown,  pedantic  gal- 
lantry, like  that  which  was  formerly  in  fashion  in  England,  when 
every  niaid  of  honour  spoke  the  aflected  jargon  called  Euphuism. 
This  society  met  in  the  Hotel  de  Raml)ouillet,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  marchioness,  its  mistress.  There  were  amongst  them 
several  persons  of  real  wit  and  talent,  a  circumstance  which  only 
served  to  render  the  false  taste  which  presided  in  the  assembly 
more  whimsically  conspicuous.  The  language  which  the  adepts 
of  this  sect  piqued  themselves  on  using,  was  a  series  of  cold,  far- 
fetched, extravagant  metaphors  and  endjiems,  as  remote  from 
good  taste  as  from  common  sense ;  and  adorned  with  flights 
which  resembled  those  of  Cowley  and  Doime  in  their  love  verses. 
It'  wit,  as  1)].  Johnson  observes  of  the  metaphysical  poets, 
consists  in  a  combination  of  dissimilar  images — a  discovery  of 
occult  resemblances  in  things  apparently  unlike — the  conver- 
sation of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  had  more  than  enough  of  it. 
Their  amorous  intercourse  was  all  in  trope  and  figure;  the  more 
remote  and  extravagant  so  much  the  more  to  be  applauded.  The 
land  of  gallantry  was  graphically  illustrated  as  a  country  through 
which  tlie  pilgrmi-lover  travelled,  possessing  himself  successively 
of  the  village  of  hillets-galans,  the  hamlet  of  billets-doux,  and  the 
castle  oi' pc/i(s  soiiis.  The  expressions  of  real  passion  are  always 
obvious  and  intelligible,  but  this  pragmatical  association  made 
love  without  interest  or  concern  ;  their  courtship  was  void  of 
tenderness — their  sorrow  could  excite  no  sympathy; — it  was  sufii- 
cient  that  they  said  what  had  never,  they  hoped,  been  said  before. 
The  whole  language,  or  rather  jargon  of  the  society,  was  a  suc- 
cession of  enigmas,  the  sense  of  which  much  resembled  the 
Highlandman's  horse,  that  could  not  be  taken  without  much 
labour,  and  when  caught,  was  not  worth  the  trouble  it  had  given. 
A  dictionary  of  this  galimathias  was  published  by  Ribou,  in 
lOGi,  from  which  or  some  similar  authority,  JBret,  the  editor  of 
Moliere,  quotes  the  following  tropes  of  rhetoric,  which  cannot 
easily  be  rendered  into  English.  A  night-cap  was  called  (the 
reader  nmst  divine  wherefore)  le  complice  i/tnocent  de  meiisonge — 
a  chaplet,  uue  c/tai/ie  spirituelle — water,  thumeur  celeste — thieves, 
les  braves  incommodes,  and  a  disdainful  smile,  iin  bouillon  d^ or gueiL 
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It  might  render  this  high  strain  of  fashionable  affectation  more 
tolerable  in  one  point  of  view,  that  the  Cupid  of  the  Hotel  de 
RamboLiillet  affected  strict  Platonism,  nor  was  there  indeed  much 
danger  to  be  anticipated  to  the  honour  of  families  from  the  frigid 
affectation  of  his  conceited  jargon.  The  fashion  had  only  the 
effect  of  making  the  young  female  aspirant  treat  with  contempt 
the  good  man  whom  she  chanced  to  call  husband,  for  his  total 
ignorance  of  the  regular  procedure  in  love  matters.  Such,  at 
least,  were  the  ostensible  bounds  within  which  these  apish  and 
fantastic  tricks  were  practised;  whether  the  limits  were  ever  trans- 
gressed, is  a  question  rather  for  the  scandalous  chronicle  than  the 
critic.  To  add  singularity  of  manners  to  abstruseness  of  lan- 
guage and  sentiment,  the  lady  who  entertained  these  coteries  re- 
ceived the  company  in  bed,  and  the  company  arranged  themselves 
around  her  in  the  alcove  where  it  was  placed.  Then  flowed  that 
inimitable  tide  of  affected  conversation,  in  which  one  ambiguous, 
tortuous  and  metaphysical  conceit  gave  place  to  another  still 
more  obscure, — where,  by  dint  of  what  the  circle  termed  delicacy 
of  sentiment  and  felicity  of  expression,  they  became  perfectly 
unintelligible,  and  language,  instead  of  being  put  to  its  natural 
and  legitimate  purpose  of  asking  and  receiving  information, 
was  employed  to  give  vent  to  all  the  nonsensical  extravagances 
of  a  bizarre  fancy,  which  resembled  legitimate  wit  as  little  as  a 
Will-of-the-Wisp  is  like  the  evening  star.  True  wit,  doubtless, 
(but  for  the  time  distorted  and  abused,)  had  some  place  in  the 
coterie,  since  Sevigne,  Menage,  Deshouilleres,  L'EncIos,  and 
other  persons  distinguished  for  talent,  encouraged  this  absurd 
fashion ;  forgetting  or  neglecting  the  precept  of  a  bard  who  him- 
self seldom  remembered  it : — that  it  is  better  wit  should  not  be 
displayed  at  all,  than  that  every  expression  should  be  tortured 
into  a  witticism. 

There  could  not  be  more  legitimate  food  for  satire  than  a  system 
of  solemn  pedantic  foppery,  which  its  proselytes,  in  the  extremity 
of  self-conceit,  considered  as  the  most  retined  perfection  of  gal- 
lantry. While  this  ridiculous  affectation  was  adopted  by  the 
learned  and  noble,  and  even  by  prelates  as  well  as  nobles,  Moliere, 
so  lately  the  manager  of  a  company  of  strolling  players,  was  loading 
that  piece,  the  discharge  of  which  was  to  disperse  this  flock  of 
jackdaws  in  borrowed  feathers. 

The  title  of  his  drama  was  taken  from  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
society  at  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  not  yet  alluded  to.  As  the 
females  were  frozen  towards  their  insipid  gallants,  they  made 
amends  by  lavishing  the  extremity  of  tender  friendship  upon  each 
other.  Ma  chtre,  ma  prtcieuse,  were  their  usual  terms  of  endear- 
ment, and  from  thence  the  title  of  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.     lu 
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this  crlcbiatctl  piece,  ISToliere  introduced  two  feinules,  (daughlei 
and  niece  of  a  worthy  burgess  called  (jorgihus,)  who,  having 
become  infected  with  the  false  wit  and  gallantry  of  the  rnelles, 
and  having  substituted,  according  to  a  fashion  practised  by  the 
rlt'gnntes  of  the  day,  the  sonorous  names  of  Aniiiite  and  Polixhie 
for  their  baptismal  ones  of  Cathos  and  Madelon,  with  all  the 
sentimental  jargon  which  belonged  to  their  new  appellatives,  have 
set  themselves  up  as  prccicKscs  of  the  fust  class.  They  have  of 
course,  a  suitable  contempt  for  honest  Gorgibus,  whose  distress, 
))erplexity  and  resentment  are  extreme,  and  all  occasioned  by 
the  perverse  elegance  of  his  woman-kind,  who,  in  their  attempts 
to  emulate  the  follies  and  conceits  of  the  incomparable  Arthenice, 
(a  romantic  epithet  by  which  Madame  de  Kandjouillet  was  dis- 
tinguished, even  in  her  funeral  sermon,)  talk  in  a  style  which  he 
cannot  comprehend,  and  act  in  a  manner  that  leads  him  to  doubt 
their  sanity  of  mind.  The  proposals  of  two  gentlemen,  approved 
by  Gorgibus,  who  thought  them  fit  matches  for  his  damsels, 
have  been  rejected  with  such  extremity  of  scorn  by  the  two 
princesses,  that  tiie  rejected  suitors  determine  to  revenge  them- 
selves, which  they  do  by  causing  their  two  valets,  impudent 
conceited  coxcombs  of  course,  to  be  introduced  to  An)inte  and 
Polixene,  as  men  of  fashion  and  quality.  The  Vrecieiises  mistake 
the  extravagant  and  absurd  foppery,  the  second-hand  airs  of 
finery,  and  the  vulgar  impudence  of  the  Marquis  de  Mascarille 
and  the  Vicomte  de  Jodelet,  for  the  extremity  of  wit  and  gal- 
lantry :  while  the  discovery,  and  the  shame  and  confusion  with 
which  the  unfortunate  sentimentalists  are  overwhelmed,  form  the 
diverting  conclusion  of  this  amusing  drama. 

Tlie  piece  was  acted  for  the  first  time  18th  November,  16.39, 
and  received  with  unanimous  applause.  The  public,  like  chil- 
dren admitted  behind  the  scenes,  saw,  with  wonder  and  mirth, 
the  trumpery  which  they  had  admired  as  crowns,  sceptres,  and 
royal  robes,  when  beheld  at  a  distance, — thus  learning  to  esti- 
mate, at  their  real  value,  the  affected  aiis  of  super-excellence  and 
transcendental  elegance  assumed  by  the  frequenters  of  the  Hotel 
de  Kandjouillet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  i)arty  who  were  consequently  made  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  theatre,  were  much  hurt  and  offended,  nor 
was  the  injury  at  all  the  lighter,  that  some  of  them  had  sense  enough 
to  feel  that  the  chastisement  was  deserved.  They  had  no  remedy, 
however,  but  to  swallow  their  chagrin,  and  call  themselves  by 
their  o\\  n  names  in  future.  Menage  expressed  his  own  recanta- 
tion in  the  words  of  Clovis,  when  he  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  told  iiis  assembled  Franks  they  must  now  burn  the 
idols  which  they  had  hitherto  adored.     The  affectation  of  the 
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period,  such  as  we  have  described  it,  received  a  blow  no  less 
effectual  than  that  which  Ben  Jonson,  by  his  satire  called  "  Cyn- 
thia's Revels"  inliicted  on  the  kindred  folly  of  Euphuism;  or  as 
the  author  of  "  The  Baviad  and  Maiviad"  dealt  to  similar  affecta- 
tions of  our  own  day.  But  Moliere  made  a  body  of  formidable 
enemies  amongst  the  powerful  and  the  learned,  whose  false  pre- 
tensions to  wit  and  elegance  he  had  so  rudely  exposed. 

Two  things  were  remarkable  as  attending  the  representation 
of  this  exceflent  satire ;  lirst,  that  an  old  man,  starting  up  in 
the  parterre,  exclaimed,  ''  Courage,  Moliere,  this  is  real  co- 
medy!" and,  secondly,  that  the  author  himself,  perceiving,  from 
the  general  applause,"  that  he  had  touched  the  true  vein  of  com- 
position, declared  his  purpose  henceforward  to  read  his  lessons 
from  the  human  bosom,  instead  of  studying  the  pages  of  Terence 
and  Plautus. 

Les  Precieiises  Ridicules  has  been  imitated  by  Shadwell  with 
considerable  success  in  his  comedy  of  Bury-fair.  And  here  we 
may  remark,  that  M.  Taschereau  is  led,  probably  from  the 
example  of  most  English  authors,  to  speak  of  this  dramatist  with 
more  contempt  than  he  deserved.  Shadwell  was  unfortunate  in 
being  placed  in  rivalry  with  Dryden,  and  still  more  so  in 
becoming  the  object  of  his  satire.  But  he  had  a  strong  sense 
of  humour,  and  occasionally  great  power  in  expressing  it.  He 
was  the  Ben  Jonson  of  his  day,  however  inferior  to  him  in  genius  ; 
and  as  a  painter  of  manners,  his  works  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  English  antiquary. 

Moliere  next  produced,  in  l660,  Sganarelle,  ou  Le  Coca  Ima- 
ginairs.  His  biographer,  like  Master  Ford,  in  the  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  censures  this  second  title  as  coarse  and  indelicate, 
unpleasing  to  the  ear  as  the  names  of  Amaimon,  Lucifer,  and 
Barbason.  We  trust  that  detestation  of  the  vice  has  since 
Moliere's  time  introduced  among  liis  countrymen  such  laudable 
horror  against  the  appellative  of  the  principal  sufferer.  Since 
the  days  of  the  Italian  novellieri,  Boccacio,  Bandello,  and  the 
rest,  their  tales  of  intrigue  had  been  imitated  in  the  Cent  Nou- 
velles,  the  Tales  of  the^Queen  of  Navarre,  and  other  works  of  a 
similar  kind.  In  all  of  these  collections,  the  seductive  intrigues, 
which  carry  dishonour  and  desolation  into  the  bosom  of  families, 
had  been  exposed  by  the  no- elists,  and  listened  to  by  their 
hearers,  the  courtiers  of  a  licentious  age,  as  fitting  subjects  for 
jest  and  raillery  rather  than  crimes  imperatively  demanding  cen- 
sure. If  Moliere,  on  the  present  and  future  occasions,  lent  his 
admirable  talents  to  the  same  depraved  purpose  of  entertaining 
profligates  by  placing  their  guilt  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view, 
Fortune  reserved  for  him  a  severe  retaliation,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 
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After  nil  iinsiircpssful  effort  at  a  serious  piece,  {Don  Garcie  dc 
Kavanc,  ou  Lc  Prii/cc  .la/our,)  Molicre  resumed  his  uatural 
bent ;  and  in  Ij  F.cole  (h"^  Mavis,  presented  one  of  his  best  com- 
positions, and  at  once  obliterated  all  recollection  of  his  failure. 

It  was  acted  at  Paris  with  unanimous  applause,  and  again  re- 
presented at  the  magniticent  entertainment  given  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  finances,  Fouquet,  to  Louis  XIV.  and  his  splendid 
court.  Fouquet,  at  once  the  most  opulent  and  the  most  splendid 
man  of  his  time,  had  exhausted  every  species  of  incense  which 
could  be  offered  to  a  royal  idol.  The  beautiful  liejart,  whom 
Moliere  afterwards  married,  appeared  as  a  Naiad,  in  a  shell 
shaped  like  the  chariot  of  a  sea-goddess,  and  delivered  an  elegant 
compliment  composed  by  Pelisson.  Le  lirun  painted  the  deco- 
rations of  the  scene, — Le  Notre  laid  out  the  surrounding  archi- 
tectural ornaments, — La  Fontaine  wrote  verses, — Moliere  com- 
posed and  performed  parts  which  none  but  himself  could  have 
invented.  All  visible  to  the  eye  was  mirth  unbounded,  wealth 
immeasurable,  a  mighty  king  receiving  the  homage  of  a  devoted 
subject.  But  never  was  there  so  complete  a  resemblance  of 
the  banquet  of  Damocles.  The  sharp  glaive,  suspended  by  a 
single  hair,  was  hanging  above  the  head  of  the  devoted  entertainer. 
Accustomed,  like  the  successful  lover  of  J)anae,  to  make  love 
in  a  shower  of  gold,  the  financier  had  found  an  unexpected  re- 
sistance in  Mademoiselle  La  Valliere,  a  beautiful  young  person, 
attached  to  the  train  of  Madame,  the  king's  sister-in-law.  Pro- 
voked at  his  want  of  success,  the  superintendent  watched  so 
closely  every  motion  of  the  lady,  that  he  discovered  he  had  the 
king  for  his  rival.  F'ouquet,  at  this  moment,  was  not  without 
hopes  of  attaining  the  unbounded  power  possessed  by  the  lately 
deceased  prime  minister,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Yet  though  he 
nourished  this  distinguished  ambition,  his  views  as  a  courtier  and 
statesman  could  not  make  him  suppress  his  resentment,  and,  with 
extreme  imprudence,  he  let  La  Vallieie  know  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  of  her  attadimcnt.  Indignant  at  the 
freedom  of  tiie  communication.  La  Valliere  lost  no  time  in 
informing  her  roval  lover  of  the  discovery.  It  was  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  magniticent  fete  at  Vaux,  that  the  king's  resentment 
and  jealousy  were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  his  seeing  a 
portrait  of  Mademoiselle  La  Valliere  in  the  cabinet  of  the  am- 
bitious financier.  He  would  have  had  him  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  on  the  spot,  had  not  the  queen-mother  deterred  him  by 
tlu'  simple  yet  expressive  words — "  What !  in  the  middle  of  an 
entertainment  which  he  gives  to  you  ?"  The  punishment  was 
only  delayed  till  it  could  be  less  scandalous.  The  disgrace  of  the 
superintendent  followed  close  on  his  magnificent  entertainment. 
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Besides  VEcoIe  des  Maris,  Moli^re  contributed  to  the  cele- 
brated entertainment  at  Vaux  a  dramatic  representation,  called 
Les  Facheiix,  consisting  of  a  series  of  detached  scenes,  which 
were  only  designed  to  be  acted  during  the  intervals  of  a  ballet, 
to  fill  the  stage  while  the  dancers  were  changing  their  dresses 
and  characters  for  a  new  exhibition.  In  these  scenes,  a  lover, 
who  has  an  assignation  with  his  mistress,  is  represented  as  suc- 
cessively interrupted  by  various  importunate  persons,  (in  modern 
tongue  bores)  who  come  to  intrude  on  him  their  company  and 
their  follies.  But  out  of  such  slender  materials,  what  a  lecture 
upon  follies  of  character  and  manners  has  Moliere  contrived  to 
read  us ! 

Even  the  jealous  fury  which  animated  Louis  did  not  prevent 
his  entering  into  the  humour  of  "  Les  Facheux,''  and  pointing  out 
to  Moliere  another  folly,  which  might  augment  the  list  of  the  tor- 
menting intruders.  This  existed  in  the  person  of  Monsieur 
de  Soyecourt,  Grand  Veneur  or  Great  Huntsman  to  the  King, 
wildly  and  exclusively  attached  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
I'he  royal  hint  was  not  neglected,  but  it  became  necessary, 
in  order  to  acquire  the  terms  of  the  chase  necessary  to  be 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  new  character,  that  Moliere  should 
apply  to  Monsieur  de  Soyecourt  himself,  who  with  unsuspicious 
good-nature,  furnished  the  comedian  with  an  ample  vocabulary 
of  the  phrases  destined  to  render  himself  ridiculous.  The  scene 
which  Moliere  composed  on  this  occasion  exhibits  a  strong  con- 
trast betwixt  French  and  English  manners.  Dorante  is  a  courtier 
devoted  to  the  chase,  who  insists  upon  telling  Eraste  a  long  story 
about  a  late  hunting-match  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  and  which 
was  broken  off  by  a  country  gentleman,  who,  against  all  the  rules 
of  veiierie,  shot  the  stag  dead  with  a  pistol.  In  England,  such  a 
country  gentleman  as  Squire  Western  would  have  understood 
hunting  better  than  all  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  St.  James's. 

M.  Taschereau  observes,  that  in  one  scene  of  this  little  un- 
connected string  of  scenes,  which  nevertheless  has  more  wit 
and  nature  in  it  than  most  regular  comedies,  the  poet  has  shown 
his  philosophy  as  well  as  his  power  of  comedy.  It  is  where  he 
recognizes  the  efforts  of  the  King  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Gothic  and 
barbarous  custom  of  duelling.  "  It  is  an  example  which  ought 
to  teach  poets  how  to  employ  the  influence  they  possess  over  the 
human  heart."  We  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  yet  must  add  that 
it  was  also  a  high  and  exquisite  touch  of  flattery,  although  very 
properly  introduced  in  the  only  drama  which  Moliere  inscribed  to 
Louis  XIV. 

UEcole  des  Feimnes  was  Moliere's  next  work  of  import- 
ance.    It  is  a  comedy  of  the  highest  order.     An  old  gentleman. 
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\\\\o  had  hoeii  an  intrigiuM'  in  his  youth,  and  knew  (as  he  ilatteiod 
hinist'H",)  all  the  wiles  of  womankind,  endeavours  to  avoid  what  he 
considers  as  the  usual  fate  ol'  husbands,  by  niairying  his  ward, 
a  beautiful  girl,  simple  almost  to  silliness,  but  to  whom  nature 
has  given  as  much  of  old  mother  Eve's  talent  for  persuasion  and 
imposition  as  enables  her  to  baffle  all  the  schemes  of  her  aged 
admirer,  and  unite  herself  to  a  young  gallant  more  suited  to  her 
age.  The  "  Country  Wife"  of  U'ycherly  is  an  imitation  of  this 
piece,  with  the  deujerit  on  the  i)artol"  the  English  author  of  having 
rendered  hcenlious  a  plot  which  in  Moliere's  hanils  is  only  gay. 

Although  this  piece  was  well  received  and  highly  applauded,  it 
was  at  the  same  time  severely  criticised  by  those  who  had  swal- 
lowed without  digesting  the  ridicule  which  the  author  had  heaped 
on  the  Hotel  de  llambouiliet  in  the  "  Piccieuses  Ridicules," and 
on  the  various  conceits  and  follies  of  the  couit  in  "  Les  Eachcux." 
Such  critics  having  shown  themselves  too  wise  to  express  the  pain 
which  they  felt  on  their  own  account,  now  set  up  as  guardians  of  the 
purity  of  the  national  morals,  and  of  tlie  national  language.  A 
iiaive  expression  used  by  Agnes  was  represented  as  depraving  the 
one  ;  a  low  and  somewhat  vulgar  phrase  w  as  insisted  upon  as  calcu- 
lated to  ruin  the  other.  This  alilected  severity  in  morals  and 
grammar  tlid  not  impose  on  the  public,  who  were  quite  aware  of 
the  motive  of  critics  v\  ho  endeavoured  to  ground  such  formidable 
charges  on  loundations  so  liinitetl.  The  celebrated  Boileau  drew 
his  pen  in  defence  of  his  friend,  in  whose  most  burlesque  expres- 
sion there  truly  lurked  a  learned  and  useful  moral :  "  Let  the 
envious  exclaim  against  thee,"  lie  said,  "  because  thy  scenes  are 
agreeable  to  all  the  \ulgar;  if  thou  vvert  less  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  pleasing,  thou  wouldst  be  enabled  to  please  even  thy  cen- 
sors." Moli^re  himself  wrote  a  defence  of"  L'Ecole  des  Eeimnes," 
"  in  which,"  says  ^L  Taschereau,  "  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  most  dangerous  fault  of  an  author  writing  upon  his 
own  compositions,  and  to  exhibit  wit,  where  some  people  would 
only  have  shown  vanity  and  self-conceit." 

Tlie  wrath  of  these  paltry  and  prejudiced  critics  proceeded 
beyond  all  the  bounds  of  literary  censure.  The  Due  de  la  Eeuil- 
lade,  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  a  ridiculous  man  of  quality 
introduced  by  Molieie  in  his  Critique  de  C Ecuk  clea  Femmes,  was 
guilty  of  an  action  equally  unbecoming  and  brutal,  considering  that 
the  aristocratic  laws  of  the  Erench  society  of  the  day  left  him  at 
liberty  to  put  a  personal  affront  on  the  manager  of  a  theatre,  v^  hat- 
ever  his  genius  or  respectability,  without  being  exposed  to  render 
him  a  personal  account.  He  met  Molitire  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  Tuillerics,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  one  who 
wished  to  embrace  and  salute  him — then  no  uncommon  compli- 
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ment — he  seized  rudely  upon  the  poet's  head  with  both  his  hands, 
and  rubbing  his  face  violently  against  the  buttons  of  his  own 
dress,  repeated  again  and  again  the  words,  tarte  a  /a  crenie — • 
taite  a  la  otme — being  one  of  the  phrases  in  "  L'Ecole  des 
Femmes"  on  which  the  critics  had  fastened  as  unpolite  and  bar- 
barous. Greatly  to  the  honour  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  censured  with 
severity  the  courtier  who,  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  the  French  language,  had  taken  the  unmanly 
opportunity  to  insult  a  man  of  genius  within  the  precincts  of  his 
master's  palace. 

L' hi-promptit  de  Versailles  was  another  fugitive  piece,  in 
which  Moliere,  under  the  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  repelled  the  invi- 
dious criticism  with  which  he  had  been  assailed.  Boursault,  a 
man  of  talent  and  genius,  had  joined  the  cry  against  Moliere,  un- 
der the  belief  that  he  had  himself  been  aimed  at  in  the  character 
of  Lysidas,  the  poet,  in  the  interlude.  But  Boursault  prudently 
retired  from  the  combat. 

La  Princesse  d'Elide,  executed  upon  a  signal  of  the  royal 
sceptre,  was  composed  in  haste  to  garnish  a  splendid  fete  of  Louis, 
at  Versailles,  on  the  9th  of  October,  J  664,  under  the  title  of"  The 
Pleasures  of  the  Enchanted  Island."  As  the  scene  belongs  to 
the  gorgeous  and  romantic  drama,  it  atforded  little  scope  to 
Moliere 's  comic  powers,  though  he  has  thrown  in  what  the  old 
English  stage  would  have  called  the  humours  of  Moron,  a  court 
jester.  There  may  have  been,  however,  allusions  which  are  now 
lost,  but  which  had  poignancy  at  the  time,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  received  with  great  applause.  This  production  is,  like 
the  interlude  of  "  Les  Facheux,"  rather  a  series  of  detached  scenes, 
connected  by  one  single  interest,  which  they  neither  advance  nor 
retard,  than  a  comedy  bearing  a  regular  plot. 

His  next  production,  of  the  same  year,  was  a  one  act  comedy, 
entitled  Le  Mariage  Force.  Sganarelle,  a  humourist  of  fifty- 
three  or  four,  havmg  a  mind  to  marry  a  fashionable  young  wo- 
man, but  feeling  some  instinctive  doubts  and  scruples,  consults 
several  of  his  friends  upon  this  momentous  question;  and  the 
inimitable  wit  of  Moliere  sustains  so  bald  and  simple  a  plot  without 
permitting  the  reader  to  feel  a  sensation  that  the  piece  is  wire- 
drawn or  devoid  of  interest.  The  ridicule  falls  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  sophists  of  tlie  Sorbonne,  whose  attachment  to  the  cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  rendered  them  so  obstinately  opposed  to  every 
species  of  philosophical  inquiry  which  transcended  the  limited 
sphere  of  the  Stagyrite.  The  Aristotelian  philosophers  of  the 
Sorbonne  are  treated  with  as  little  mercy  as  those  of  the  ancient 
schools  by  the  satirist  Lucian,  to  whose  works  JSloliere  seems  to 
have  been  no  stranger.  Receiving  no  satisfactory  counsel,  and  not 
much  pleased  with  the  proceedings  of  his  bride  elect,  Sganarelle 
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at  last  dotermincs  to  wive  up  his  ongaptemeiit,  but  is  cudgelled  into 
conifiliauce  bv  the  l)rc)tlur  of  his  intended;  and  so  ends  an  enter- 
tainnunt  which  in  the  hands  of  any  other  would  have  been  meagre 
enough,  but  as  treated  by  Molieie  is  full  of  humour  and  gaiety. 

Tlie  concluiling  incident  was  taken  from  an  adventure  of  the 
celebrated  Conite  de  Granunont,  renowned  for  his  wit  and  gal- 
lantry, which  made  much  noise  at  tlie  time.  While  residing  at 
the  court  of  Charles  11.  (Jrammont  had  paid  his  assiduous  ad- 
dresses to  the  beautifid  Miss  Hamilton,  sister  of  his  future  his- 
torian, Count  Anthony  Hamilton.  Hut  as  fickle  as  brilliant,  the 
Comte  de  (irammont  being  permitted  by  Louis  XIV.  to  return 
to  Paris,  set  oft  for  Dover  without  taking  leave  of  his  mistress. 
Two  brethren  of  the  deserted  Ariadne  pursued  and  overtook  the 
fugitive  Theseus.  "  Have  you  not  forgotten  something  in  Lon- 
don, Comte?"  was  the  cpiestion  of  the  Hamiltons.  "  In  faith,  I 
have,"  replied  the  Comte,  (more  prudent  than  Sganarelle,  and 
not  waiting  till  things  came  to  extremities) — "  to  marry  your  sis- 
ter." And  he  returned  and  redeemed  his  pledge  accordingly, 
with  a  better  grace  at  least  than  most  other  persons  would  have 
manifested  in  similar  circumstances. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  which  saw  "  Le  Mariage  Force," 
came  out  as  a  part  of  the  royal  fete,  the  three  first  acts,  or  rough 
sketch  of  the  celel)ral(;d  satire,  entitled  TarluJ/e,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  Moliere's  compositions.  It  was  ap{)lauded,  but  from 
the  clamour  excited  against  the  poet  and  the  performance,  as  an 
attack  on  Religion,  instead  of  its  impious  and  insidious  adversary 
Hypocrisy,  the  representation  was  for  the  time  interdicted;  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  perhaps,  since,  in  consequence,  the 
drama  underwent  a  sedulous  revision,  given  by  Moli^re  to  few 
of  his  performances. 

Le  Feslin  de  Pierre — the  Feast  of  the  Statue — well  known 
to  the  modern  stage  under  the  name  of  Don  Juan,  was  the 
next  vehicle  of  Moliere's  satire.  The  story,  borrowed  from  the 
Spanish,  is  well  known.  In  giving  the  sentiments  of  the  libertine 
Spaniard,  the  author  of  Tartufte  could  not  suppress  his  resent- 
ment against  the  party,  by  whose  interest  with  the  King  that  piece 
had  been  excluded  from  the  stage,  or  at  least  its  representation 
suspended.  "  The  profession  of  a  hypocrite,"  says  Don  Juan, 
"  has  marvellous  advantages.  The  imposture  is  always  respected, 
and  although  it  may  be  detected,  nmst  never  be  condemned. 
Other  human  vices  are  exposed  to  censure,  and  may  be  attacked 
boldly.  Hypocrisy  alone  enjoys  a  privilege  which  stops  the 
mouth  of  the  satirist,  and  enjoys  the  repose  of  sovereign  impu- 
nity." This  expression,  with  some  other  passages  in  the  piece, 
(the  general  tenor  of  which  is  certainly  not  very  edifying,)  called 
down  \iolent  clamours  upon  the  imprudent  author;  some  critics 
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went  so  far  as  to  invoke  the  spiritual  censure,  and  the  doom  of  the 
civil  magistrate  on  Moliere,  as  the  Atheist  of  his  own  "  Festin  de 
Pierre."  He  was,  however,  on  this  as  on  other  occasions,  sup- 
ported by  the  decided  favour  of  the  king,  who  then  allowed  Mo- 
liere's  company  to  take  the  title  of  Coinediens  du  Roi,  and  bestowed 
on  them  a  pension  of  seven  thousand  livres,  thereby  showing 
how  little  he  was  influenced  by  the  clamours  of  the  poet's  enemies, 
though  attacking  his  mind  on  a  weak  point. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1665,  the  king  having  commanded 
such  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared,  the  sketch  or  impromptu 
called  V Amour  Mtdecin,  was,  in  the  course  of  five  days  com- 
posed, got  up,  as  the  players  call  it,  and  represented.  In  this 
sketch,  slight  as  it  was,  Moliere  contrived  to  declare  war  against 
a  new  and  influential  body  of  enemies.  This  was  the  medical 
faculty,  which  he  had  slightly  attacked  in  the  "  Festin  de 
Pierre."  Every  science  has  its  weak  points,  and  is  rather  be- 
^lefited  than  injured  by  the  satire  which,  putting  pedantry  and 
quackery  out  of  fashion,  opens  the  way  to  an  enlightened  pur- 
suit of  knowledge.  The  medical  faculty  at  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Almost 
every  physician  was  attached  to  some  particular  form  of  treatment, 
which  he  exercised  on  his  patients  without  distinction,  and  which 
probably  killed  in  as  many  instances  as  it  effected  a  cure.  Their 
exterior,  designed,  doubtless,  to  inspire  respect  by  its  peculiar 
garb  and  formal  manner,  was  in  itself  matter  of  ridicule.  They 
ambled  on  mules  through  the  city  of  Paris,  attired  in  an  antique  and 
grotesque  dress,thejest  of  its  laughter-loving  people,  and  the  dread 
of  those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  their  patients.  The 
consultations  of  these  sages  were  conducted  in  a  barbarous  Latinity, 
or  if  they  condescended  to  use  the  popular  language,  they  disfigured 
it  with  an  unnecessary  profusion  of  technical  terms,  or  rendered 
it  unintelligible  by  a  prodigal  tissue  of  scholastic  formalities  of 
expression.  M .  Taschereau  quotes  the  verses  of  a contempojary : 
"  AtFecter  un  air  pedantesque, 

Cracher  du  Grec  et  du  Latin, 

Longue  perruque,  habit  grotesque, 

De  la  fourrure  et  de  satin  : 

Tout  cela  reuni  fait  presque 

Ce  qu'on  appellc  un  medecin." 
The  rules  taught  to  the  faculty  were  calculated  to  cherish  every 
ancient  error  and  exclude  every  modern  improvement,  forthey  were 
sworn  never  to  seek  out  discoveries  in  the  science  which  they 
practised,  or  to  depart  from  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  Daring 
empirics  were  found  amongst  them,  who  adventured  upon  the 
administration  of  chemical  receipts,  of  which  they  could  not  even 
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ronjeclnre  the  cfFcct.nnd  there  were  iiuliviihials  heUeved  capable, 
if  uained  by  a  suflieieiit  bribe,  of  accelerating  the  death  of  the 
patients  wlioni  they  came  to  cure.  The  nietlical  science  was,  in 
sliort,  enveh)ped  in  ignorance,  and  to  encourage  those  who  fol- 
hnved  the  profession  in  the  attannnent  of  real  knowledge,  it  was 
necessaiv  to  expose  the  peihuitry  and  insutViciency  of  these  formal 
and  empty  pretenders  to  a  science  of  which  they  knew  nothing. 
To  rescue  tlie  noble  power  of  healing,  which  has  in  our  days  been 
followed  by  so  many  men  of  minds  as  vigorous  and  j)owerful  as 
their  hearts  were  benevolent,  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and 
empiricism,  was  a  task  worthy  the  satire  of  Moliere,  who  with  Le 
Sage  for  his  colleague,  went  far  in  accomplishing  it. 

The  venerable  dulness  and  pedantic  ignorance  of  the  faculty 
was  incensed  at  the  ridicule  cast  upon  it  in  L' Amour  Medecin, 
especially,  as  four  of  its  most  distinguished  members  were  intro- 
duced under  Greek  names,  invented  by  lioileau  for  his  friend's 
use.  The  consultation  held  by  these  sages,  which  respects  every 
thing  save  the  case  of  the  patient — the  ceremonious  difficulty 
with  which  they  are  at  iirst  brought  to  deliver  their  opinions — the 
vivacity  and  fury  with  which  each  linally  defends  his  own,  menacing 
the  instant  death  of  the  patient,  if  any  other  treatment  be  ob- 
served, seemed  all  to  the  public  highly  comical,  and  led  many 
reflecting  men  to  think  Lisette  was  not  far  wrong,  in  contending 
that  a  patient  should  not  be  said  to  die  of  a  fever  or  a  consump- 
tion, but  of  four  doctors  and  two  apothecaries.  The  farce  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  Molicre's  enemies,  but  as  the  poet  suffered 
none  of  the  faculty  to  prescribe  for  him,  their  resentment  was  of 
the  less  conserjuence. 

The  Misant /nope,  accounted  by  the  French  critics  the  most  cor- 
rect of  Moliere's  compositions,  was  the  next  vehicle  of  his  satire 
against  the  follies  of  the  age.  Except  for  the  usual  fault  of  his 
gratuitously  adopted  coarseness,  it  is  admirably  imitated  in  the 
"  Plain  Dealer,"  of  Wycherley.  Alceste  is  an  upright  and  maidy 
character,  but  rude,  and  impatient  even  of  the  ordinary  civilities  of 
life  and  the  harndess  hypocrisies  of  complaisance,  by  which  the 
ugliness  of  human  nature  is  in  some  degree  disguised.  He  quar- 
rels with  his  friend  Philinte  for  receiving  the  bow  of  a  man  he 
despises;  and  with  his  mistress  for  enjoying  a  little  harmless  ridi- 
cule of  her  frienti,  when  her  back  is  turned.  He  tells  a  conceited 
poet,  that  he  prefers  the  sense  and  simplicity  of  an  old  ballad  to  the 
false  wit  of  a  modern  sonnet, — he  proves  his  judgment  to  be  just, — 
and  receives  a  challenge  from  the  poet  in  reward  of  his  criticism. 
Such  a  character,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  false  and  fantastic 
affectations  of  the  day,  afforded  a  wide  scope  for  the  satire  of 
Moliere.     The  situation  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Eraste,  in 
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"  Les  F-^cheux."  But  the  latter  personage  is  only  interrupted  by 
fools  and  impostors  during  a  walk  in  the  Tuilleries,  where  he  ex- 
pects to  meet  his  mistress  :  the  distress  of  Alceste  lies  deeper, — 
he  is  thwarted  by  pretenders  and  coxcombs  in  the  paths  of  life 
itself,  and  his  peculiar  temper  renders  him  impatient  of  being 
pressed  and  shouldered  by  them ;  so  that  like  an  irritable  man  in  a 
crowd,  he  resents  those  inconveniencies  to  which  men  of  equa- 
nimity submit,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice,  indeed,  but  as  a  point  of 
necessity.  The  greater  correctness  of  this  piece  may  be  owing  to 
the  lapse  of  nine  months,  (an  unusual  term  of  repose  for  the  muse 
of  Moliere,)  betwixt  the  appearance  of  "L' Amour  Medecin"  and 
that  of  the  "  Misanthrope."  Yet  this  chef-d'oeuvre  was  at  first  coldly 
received  by  the  Parisian  audience,  and  to  render  it  more  attractive, 
Moliere  was  compelled  to  attach  to  its  representation  the  lively 
farce  of  Le  Medecin  malgre  Ini.  In  a  short  time  the  merit  of  the 
"  Misanthrope" became  acknowledged  by  the  public, and  even  many 
of  those  critics  who  had  hitlierto  been  hostile,  united  in  its  praise. 

Yet  scandal  was  not  silent;  for  Moliere  was  loudly  censured,  as 
having,  in  the  person  of  Alceste,  ridiculed  the  Duke  de  Montau- 
sier,  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue,  but  of  blunt  uncourteous  man- 
ners. The  duke,  informed  that  he  had  been  brought  on  the  stage 
by  Moliere,  threatened  vengeance;  but  being  persuaded  to  see  the 
play,  he  sought  out  the  author  instantly, embraced  him  repeatedly, 
and  assured  him,  that  if  he  had  really  thought  of  him  when  com- 
posing the  "  Misanthrope,"  he  regarded  it  as  an  honour  which  he 
could  never  forget. 

The  lively"farce  of  "  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,"  was  translated  by 
Fielding,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Mock  Doctor."  The  stoiy  is 
taken  from  an  old  fabliau,  which  in  its  turn  has  probably  been 
derived  from  an  eastern  tale.  In  the  original  tale,  the  Mock 
Doctor  having  been  cudgelled  into  a  leech  of  deep  skill,  is  com- 
manded by  the  king  of  the  country,  on  pain  of  perishing  under 
the  bastinado,  to  cure  at  once  all  the  sick  of  the  capital,  whom 
the  well-meaning  sovereign  has  assembled  for  the  purpose,  in  an 
immense  hospital.  The  "  medecin  malgre  lui"  extricates  himself 
with  dexterity.  He  assembles  his  patients  in  a  great  hall,  in  one 
end  of  which  is  lighted  a  mighty  fire. 

"  My  friends,"  says  the  physician,  ""  I  can,  it  is  true,  cure  all  your 
complaints,  but  the  principal  ingredient  in  my  panacea,  is  the  ashes  of 
a  man  who  has  been  burned  alive  !  As  this  is  indispensable  to  the  com- 
position of  the  medicine,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  patient  amongst  you 
who  feels  himself  most  deplorably  indisposed,  will  willingly  agree  to  be 
sacrificed  as  the  victim,  by  means  of  whose  death  the  rest  are  to  be 
cured.  You,  sir,"  addressing  a  gouty  patient,  "  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  being  the  greatest  invalid  present."  "  Who,  I,  sir  ?"  replied  Gout, 
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"a|ipoftranccs  arc  deceitful,  1  was  never  belter  in  my  life  than  at  this  mo- 
ment." "  If  well  in  health  what  business  have  you  among  the  sick  ?  Get 
out  with  you !  Vou,"'  to  a  paralytic  patient,  "  have,  I  presume,  no  objec- 
tion to  hccouie  the  scape-goat."  "Every  objection  p-p-possible,"  stuttered 
Palsy,  and  was  turned  out  to  hobble  after  Gout.  The  doctor  gets  rid  of 
all  his  patiouis  in  the  same  n)anner,  without  any  loss  of  reputation  3  for  as 
they  leave  the  hospital  they  are  interrogated  severally  by  the  king,  to 
whom,  under  appreliension  of  being  sent  back  to  be  calcined,  they  all 
report  themselves  perfectly  cured." 

\\  e  cainiot  help  thinking,  that  if  Molii^rc  had  been  acquainted 
with  this  singular  conclusion  of  the  story,  lie  would  have,  under 
.some  form  t)r  other,  introduced  it  into  his  whimsical  and  enter- 
taining little  chama.  The  author  himself  treated  the  piece  as  a 
trifle,  for  whicii  he  is  afl'ectionalely  reproved  by  the  author  of  the 
following  verses: — 

"  Molicre,  dit-on,  ne  Tappclle 

Qu'une  petite  bagatelle : 
Mais  cette  bagatelle  est  d'un  esprit  si  fin. 

Que,  s'il  faut  que  je  vous  Ic  die, 
L'estime  qu'on  en  fait  est  nnc  maladie. 
Qui  fait  (jue,  dans  Paris,  tout  court  au  Mcdecin." 

But  not  even  the  praises  paid  to  the  "  Misanthrope,"  though  a 
piece  of  a  mood  much  higher  than  Le  j\U(Iccin  malgri  lid,  satis- 
fied Moli^re.  "  Vous  verrez  bkn  autre  chose"  said  he  to  lioileau, 
when  the  latter  congratulated  him  on  the  success  of  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
uhich  we  have  just  named.  He  anticipated  the  success  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  performances,  the  celebrated  *'  Tartufie," 
in  which  he  has  unmasked  and  branded  vice,  as  in  his  lighter 
pieces  he  has  chastised  folly.  This  piece  had  been  acted  before 
Louis,  before  his  queen,  and  his  mother,  and  at  the  palace  of 
the  great  Prince  of  Conde ;  but  the  scruples  infused  into  the 
king  long  induced  him  to  hesitate  ere  he  removed  the  interdict 
which  prohibited  its  representation.  Neither  were  these  scruples 
yet  removed.  Permission  was,  indeed,  given  to  represent  the 
piece,  but  under  the  title  of  the  "  Impostor,"  and  calling  the  prin- 
cipal person,  Panuli)he,  for  it  seems  the  name  of  Tartuft'e  was  pe- 
culiarly offensive.  The  king,  having  left  Paris  for  the  army,  the 
president  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  prohibited  any  further  repre- 
sentation of  the  obnoxious  piece,  thus  disguised,  although  licensed 
by  his  majesty.  Louis  did  not  resent  this  interference,  and  two 
compositions  of  Moliere  were  interposed  betwixt  the  date  of  the 
suspension  which  we  have  noticed,  and  the  final  permission  to 
bring  "  'I'artufl'e"  on  the  stage.  Tiiese  were — Melkerfe,  a  spe- 
cies of  heroic  pastoral,  in  which  Moliere  certainly  did  not  excel, — 
and    l.e  Sici/ieri,  ou  iJAmorir  Peintre,  a  few  lively  scenes  linked 
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together,  so  as  to  form  a  pleasing  introduction  to  several  of  those 
dances  in  costume,  or  ballets,  as  they  were  called,  in  which  Louis 
himself  often  assumed  a  character. 

At  length,  in  August,  1667,  Le  Tartu fe,  so  long  suppressed, 
appeared  on  the  stage,  and  in  the  depth  and  power  of  its  compo- 
sition left  all  authors  of  comedy  far  behind.  The  art  with  which 
the  "  Impostor"  is  made  to  develope  his  real  character,  without  any 
of  the  usual  soliloquies  or  addresses  to  a  confidant,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  audience,  has  been  always  admired  as  inimitable.  The  heart 
of  a  man  who  had  least  desired,  and  could  worst  bear  close  investi- 
gation, is  discovered  and  ascertained  in  all  its  bearings,  gradually, 
yet  certainly,  as  navigators  trace  the  lines  and  bearings  of  an 
unknown  coast.  The  persons  amongst  whom  this  illustrious 
hypocrite  performs  the  principal  character  are  traced  with  equal 
distinctness.  The  silly  old  mother,  obstinate  from  age  as  well  as 
bigotry;  the  modest  and  sensible  Cleante;  his  brother-in-law, 
Orgon,  prepared  to  be  a  dupe  by  prepossession  and  self-opinion; 
Damis, impetuous  and  unreflecting;  Mariane,  gentle  and  patient, 
with  the  hasty  and  petulant  sallies  of  Dorine,  who  ridicules  the 
family  she  serves  with  affection;  are  all  faithfully  drawn,  and  con- 
tribute their  own  share  on  the  efi"ect  of  the  piece,  while  they  assist 
in  bringing  on  the  catastrophe.  In  this  catastrophe,  however, 
there  is  something  rather  inartificial.  It  is  brought  about  too 
much  by  a  toiii-  de  force,  too  entirely  by  the  •  de  par  le  roi,'  to 
deserve  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  rest  of  the  piece.  It  resem- 
bles, in  short,  too  nearly  the  receipt  for  making  the  "  Beggars' 
Opera"  end  happily,  by  sending  some  one  to  call  out  a  reprieve. 
But  as  it  manifested  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  the  prince, 
and  afforded  opportunity  for  panegyric  on  his  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing and  punishing  fraud,  Moliere,  it  is  certain,  might  have  his  own 
good  reasons  for  unwinding  and  disentangling  the  plot  by  means 
of  an  exempt  or  king's  messenger. 

Besides  the  honourable  tribute  paid  to  the  sovereign  in  the  close 
of  the  "  Tartuffe,"  a  diverting  part  of  the  colloquy  in  the  first  act 
was  borrowed  from  an  expression  of  Louis  himself.  It  chanced 
that  upon  the  eve  of  a  fast,  the  king  being  hungry,  sat  down  to  a 
repast,  and  invited  Perefixe,  Bishop  of  Rhodez,  to  bear  him 
company.  The  prelate  declined  with  affectation,  and  with  an 
obstinacy  of  which  the  king  desired  to  know  the  motive.  After 
the  bishop  had  left  the  apartment,  some  one  gave  Louis  a  parti- 
cular account  of  his  reverence's  dinner ;  which  consisted  of  so 
many  dishes,  and  was  so  well  done  justice  to,  that  his  majesty 
could  have  no  apprehension  of  his  suffering  from  famine.  At 
the  name  of  each  new  dish,  the  king  exclaimed,  in  a  varied  inflec' 
tion  of  voice,"  Oh,  le pauvre  hommer  the  very  expression  which 
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(^rgoii  uses  to  ixpress  his  sympathy  with  Taitiiffo.  This  anec- 
dote associatid  llic  prince,  in  a  certain  degree,  with  the  success 
of  the  play,  and  may  have  inclined  him  at  last  to  the  favourable 
estimate  which  he  formed  of  "  Tartuffc." 

But  our  readers  may  request,  after  all,  to  know  our  sentiments 
on  the  objection  of  profanity,  which,  though  unrnujstionably  it  was 
advanced  against  Moliere  by  men  actuated  by  p(  rsonal  and  invi- 
dious motives,  was  also  supported  by  the  authority  of  Bossuet  and 
Bourdalone. 

"  As  true  and  false  doctrine,"  says  the  latter  preacher,  "  have  1  know 
not  how  many  actions  in  connnon  betwixt  them,  and  the  exterior  of  the 
one  can  hardly  be  discriminated  from  the  other,  it  is  not  only  an  easy 
but  almost  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  raillery  which  attacks  one 
should  affect  the  other,  and  that  the  features  imputed  to  the  one  should 
disfigure  the  other.  Such  has  been  the  actual  conse(|uence  when  profane 
wits  have  undertaken  to  censure  hypocrisy,  and  thereby  caused  unjust 
suspicions  to  be  entertained  of  real  piety,  by  malignant  interpretations 
put  upon  that  which  is  false.  This  is  what  they  have  attempted  in  ex- 
posing to  the  laughter  of  a  public  theatre,  an  imaginary  hypocrite,  and 
turning,  in  his  person,  the  most  holy  things  into  ridicule,  representing 
him  as  blaming  the  scandals  of  the  world  in  an  extravagant  manner,  and 
as  affecting  a  scrupulous  conscience  on  indifferent  matters,  while  he 
scrupled  not,  secretly,  to  meditate  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  assuming  a 
rueful  penitentiary  visage,  which  only  served  to  cover  the  most  sensual 
indulgences,  and  affixing  to  him,  as  their  caprice  suggests,  an  exterior 
of  austere  piety,  as  a  cover  for  the  basest  and  most  mercenary  purposes." 

Such  is  the  charge  brought  by  a  wise,  eloquent,  and  pious  man, 
in  his  sermon  on  the  seventh  Sunday  after  Easter.  But  wisdom, 
eloquence,  and  piety,  are  all  liable  to  error,  and  ditiering  essentially 
from  Bourdalone  in  the  opinion  which  he  has  expressed,  we  have 
deemed  it  only  justice  to  state  the  case  in  his  own  forcible  words 
before  we  venture  to  express  our  humble  sentiments. 

We  may  remark,  in  the  drst  place,  that  were  the  preacher's 
arguments  to  be  carried  to  extremity,  it  would  follow  as  a  result, 
that  no  vice  could  be  blamed,  lest  a  censure  should  arise  on  its 
corresponding  virtue.  In  that  mode  of  reasoning,  a  satire  upon 
avarice  would  be  objectionable  as  a  censure  of  economy,  and  the 
blame  applicable  to  profusion  would  be  proscribed  as  discredit- 
ing generosity.  T^or  every  virtue,  brilliant  in  itself,  is  followed 
by  a  vice,  attached  to  it  as  shadow  is  to  substance,  bearing  in  its 
milder  aspect  the  appearance  of  the  virtue  carried  to  excess,  and 
seeming  as  inseparable  from  it  as  Bourdalone  declares  hypocrisy 
to  be  from  true  religion.  But  are  we,  therefore,  to  refrain  from 
censuring  the  vicious  excess,  because  we  render  due  honour  to  the 
virtue  practised  in  its  just  mean?  We  do  not,  however,  insist  on 
this  general  argument,  because  we  willingly  concede  that  it  is  less 
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lawful  and  even  more  dangerous  to  treat  lightly  the  language  and 
observances  of  religion,  than  those  which  only  regard  moral  con- 
duct and  social  life. 

We  agree,  therefore,  with  Father  Bourdaloue,  that  the  rash  ap- 
plication of  satire  or  ridicule,  as  the  single  test  of  truth,  from  which 
there  lies  no  appeal,  may  lead  to  the  worst  consequences  where 
religion  is  in  question.  To  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  scruples  of 
a  conscience  really  tender  and  fearful  of  offence,  even  if  these 
scruples  are  stretched,  in  our  estmiation,  to  the  verge  of  absurd- 
ity, is,  we  think,  likely  to  be  attended  with  all  the  scandal  to 
true  religion  which  the  learned  preacher  apprehends.  But,  grant 
the  existence  of  such  criminals  as  Tartuffe,  (and,  alas!  who  dare 
deny  that  there  have  existed,  and  perhaps  are  yet  to  be  found 
such  snakes  in  the  bosom  of  Christian  society,)  we  search  in  vain 
in  Scripture,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  best  friends  of  religion 
in  all  ages,  for  any  warrant  to  spare  them.  If  we  look  to  the 
Holy  Scripture,  our  best  and  safest  guide,  no  crime  is  de- 
nounced more  frequently,  or  described  as  more  odious  to  the 
Author  of  our  Religion,  than  that  of  the  hypocrites  who  made  a 
gain  of  godliness,  and  possessed  themselves  by  means  of  long 
prayers  of  the  goods  of  orphans.  We  find  them  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, and  with  a  deepness  of  denunciation  on  their  practices 
which  seems  to  authorize  their  being  held  up  to  detestation  by 
every  means  which  can  be  taken  to  expose  moral  criminals.  If 
the  state  of  society  be  such,  that  characters  of  a  cast  so  dangerous, 

"  Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
Are  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone," 

where  shall  we  find  the  means  of  assailing  them  unless  by  the 
influence  of  satire? 

If  ridicule  as  well  as  reason  had  not  been  employed,  and  that 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  the  whole  Christian  world  would  at  this 
day  have  groaned  under  the  oppressions  and  usurpations  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  or  if  Louis  XIV.  had  fully  apprehended  the 
satire  of  Moliere,  he  might  have  saved  that  great  blot  on  his  name, 
the  persecution  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  the  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith,  in  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Ridicule  is,  we  allow, 
a  hazardous  weapon, to  be  used  with  caution;  yet  when  employed 
with  a  good  faith  and  honest  purpose,  it  is  the  most  formidable 
and  effectual  which  can  be  directed  against  a  crime  equally  odious 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  dangerous  to  human  society.  It  is,  we 
think,  in  the  allegorical  romance  of  Spenser,  that  a  champion  is 
introduced  bending  with  awe  and  reluctance  his  lance  against  an 
opponent  covered  by  the  red  cross  shield.  But  when  that  sign  is 
found  to  disguise  an  impostor  and  a  felon,  the  true  knight  does 
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not  permit  lilm  Air  an  instant  to  enjoy  its  protection.  There  is 
much  less  dani^er  of  rehgion  being  discredited  by  tlie  discovery 
and  expoiiiire  of  devoted  and  self-seeking  hypocrisy,  than  in 
permitting  that  vice  to  lurk  like  a  concealed  and  consuming  canker 
in  the  bosom  of  society,  undetected  and  uncauterized.  To  assert 
that  the  practice  of  exterior  observances  is  to  preserve  the  hypo- 
crite from  exposure,  because  it  may  occasion  a  scrupulous  inqui- 
sition into  the  conduct  of  the  really  conscientious,  is  saying,  that 
Ave  ought  to  receive  a  false  coinage  because  it  is  an  imitation  of 
that  which  is  true,  or  that  the  profession  of  religion  ought  to  serve, 
like  the  churches  in  Popish  countries,  as  an  asylum  for  all  that 
is  vicious  and  ciiminal  in  society. 

If,  indeed,  hypocrisy  is  to  be  sacred  from  ridicule,  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  to  what  tribunal  that  odious  vice  is  to  be  delivered  for  trial 
and  censure.  The  scandal  which  Pere  Boiu'daloue  apprehends 
to  real  religion  must  be  incurred  by  every  species  of  inquisition 
that  shall  be  made  into  the  reality  of  religious  pretexts;  and  yet 
without  some  such  inquisition  the  tares  cannot  be  severed  from  the 
wheat — the  forged  and  worthless  imitation  distinguished  from  the 
precious  and  inimitable  reality.  The  same  evil  would  arise  from 
punishing  the  crimes  of  Tartufl'e  in  a  court  of  justice  as  from  ex- 
posing them  upon  the  stage.  But,  surely,  although  such  exposure 
may  lead  men  to  try  more  severely  the  pretensions  of  such  as  make 
peculiar  professions  of  devotion,  the  separation  of  the  pure  gold 
from  the  dross  must  in  the  end  lead  to  the  first  being  held  in 
higher  estimation,  and  to  the  worthlessness  of  the  second  being 
exposed  to  deserved  contempt. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  case  of  an  incorrigible  hypo- 
crite, as  of  one  who  is  punished  not  with  a  view  to  his  correction, 
but  to  his  detection  and  the  prevention  of  the  mischief  he  may  work 
in  society.  But  this  is  only  half  of  the  real  question.  Spiritual 
pride,  a  sin,  and  a  great  one,  often  creeps  insensibly  into  bosoms 
which  are  most  formed  to  nourish  devotional  sentiments.  The 
self-supposed  elect  of  the  Deity  is  too  apt  (so  easily  are  our 
best  inclinations  turned  to  corruption  and  perversion,)  to  look 
down  on  the  race  of  worldly  men,  and,  in  his  delusion,  to  return 
thanks,  with  the  Pharisee,  that  he  is  not  like  the  contrite  Pub- 
lican. A  portrait  like  that  of  Tartuffe  may  arrest  such  a  man  in 
his  course,  by  showing  him  that  the  fairest  professions  and  the 
strictest  observances  may  be  consistent  with  the  foulest  purposes; 
and  that  though  we  may  strictly  discharge  our  religious  duties, 
we  are  not  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  merits  towards  heaven,  or 
entertain  hopes  which  can  only  be  grounded  on  merits  far  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  Such  a  picture  may  also  call  to  refiection  the 
bold  and  ambitious  impostor,  who,  from  the  desire  of  acquiring 
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influence  over  his  £ellow  men,  is  tempted  to  use  his  religious 
character  as  the  means  of  eft'ecting  his  purpose.  As  the  career 
of  such  a  character  oftei^  begins  and  proceeds  to  a  certain  length 
in  the  sincere  feeling  of  devotion,  it  may  be  prevented  from 
ending  in  a  course  of  hypocrisy  equally  dangerous  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself  and  to  society,  by  the  public  exposure  of  the  con- 
tents of  one  of  those  sepulchres,  whitened  on  the  outside,  which 
are  a  charnel  house  within. 

We  do  not  desire  to  travel  out  of  the  record,  or  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  in  what  cases  satire  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be  employed 
in  reprehension  of  hypocrisy.  Undoubtedly  there  may  be  instances 
to  which  Bourdaloue's  arguments  are  applicable,  and  where  it  may 
be  better  that  a  criminal  person  should  be  punished,  or  expelled 
from  society,  without  public  exposure.  But  the  case  of  Tartuffe 
is  that  of  a  vilely  wicked  man,  rendering  the  profession  of  religion 
hateful,  by  abusing  it  for  the  worst  purposes;  and  if  such  charac- 
ters occurred,  as  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt,  in  the  time  and  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  we  can  see  no  reason  against  their  being  gib- 
beted in  effigy.  The  poet  himself  is  at  pains  to  show  that  he  draws 
the  true  line  of  distinction  betwixt  the  hypocrite  and  the  truly  re- 
ligious man.  When  the  duped  Orgon,  astonished  at  the  discovery 
of  Tartuffe's  villainy,  expresses  himself  doubtful  of  the  existence 
of  real  worth,  Cleante  replies  to  him  with  his  usual  sense  and  mo- 
deration. 

"  He  bien  !  ne  voilk  pas  de  vos  emportemens  ! 
Vous  ne  gardez  en  rien  les  doux  temperamens. 
Dans  la  droite  raison  jamais  n'entre  la  votre  5 
Et  toujours  d'un  exces  vous  vous  jetez  dans  I'autre. 
Vous  voyez  votre  erreur,  et  vous  avez  connu 
Que  par  un  zfele  feint  vous  etiez  prevenu  : 
Mais  pour  vous  corriger  quelle  raison  demande 
Que  vous  alliez  passer  dans  une  erreur  plus  grandc, 
Et  qu'avecque  le  cceur  d'un  perfide  vaurien 
Vous  confondiez  les  coeurs  de  tous  les  gens  du  bien  ? 
Quoi !  parce  qu'un  fripon  vous  dupe  avec  audace 
Sous  le  pompeux  eclat  d'un  austere  grimace, 
Vous  voulez  que  partout  on  soit  fait  comme  lui, 
Et  qu'aucun  vrai  devot  ne  se  trouve  aujourd'hui  ? 
Laissez  aux  libertins  ces  sottes  consequences  : 
Demelez  la  vertu  d'avec  ses  apparences, 
Ne  hasardez  jamais  votre  estime  trop  tot, 
Et  soyez  pour  cela  dans  le  milieu  qu'il  faut. 
Gardez  vous,  s'il  se  peut,  d'honorer  I'imposture  : 
Mais  au  vrai  zele  aussi  n'allez  pas  faire  injure  ; 
Et  s'il  vous  faut  tomber  dans  une  extremite, 
Peche?  plutot  encor  de  cet  autre  cote." — Act  V,  Scene  1. 
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After  the  victorious  reception  of"  Tartiifle,"  and  before  the  cla- 
mour and  controversy  to  which  it  gave  occasion  were  nearly  ended, 
Moliere  pn-sentetl  the  stage  with  the  wild  and  lively  comedy  of 
Anip/iltn/on.  We  must  own  that  a  piece  founded  on  such  a  sub- 
ject does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been  wisely  calculated  to  efface 
the  reproaches  cast  upon  the  author  of  "  Tartuffe,"  as  a  corrupter 
of  national  morals,  and  that  a  satire  on  some  decided  vice,  fashion- 
able at  the  time,  would  have  much  better  supported  his  defence 
against  the  devotees,  whether  true  or  false,  than  a  drama,  which, 
though  drawing  its  origin  from  pagan  times,  nmst  always  remain 
censurable.  But  the  subject  had  been  admitted  on  every  stage  in 
iMirope,  although,  according  to  Kiccoboni,  it  should  not  be  re- 
ceived on  any  theatre,  where  morals  are  respected. 

The  truth  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  Moliere,  weary  for  the  moment 
of  contention,  was  willing  to  compose  a  play,  entertaining  from 
its  subject,  and  affording  room  for  jests,  which  neither  men  of 
fashion,  doctors,  princesses,  nor  bigots,  could  regard  as  personal. 
He  might  rcmeniber  what  the  great  Conde  said  to  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  king  asked  him  how  the  auditors,  so  sensitive  about 
Tartuffe,  listened,  without  indignation,  to  the  profanities  and  in- 
decencies of  a  coarse  farce  called  Scaramouche  Hermite.  "  Be- 
cause," replied  Conde,  "  it  only  violates  decency  and  religion, 
without  attacking  priests  and  bigots."  Be  that  as  it  may,  Am- 
phitryon was  handled  with  infinite  humour,  and  with  as  much 
decency  as  the  story  permitted,  and  censure  was  drowned  in 
Jaiighter, 

INloliere  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  next  piece,  though  equally 
well  received,  and  no  less  deserving  of  it.  George  Dandi/i,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  has  had  the  imprudence  to  marry  a  sprig  of 
quality,  daughter  of  an  old  jackass  of  nobility  called  Monsieur  De 
Sotenville,  and  his  no  less  noble  spouse  Madame  de  la  Prudoterie, 
is  exposed  at  once  to  the  coquetry  of  a  light-headed  wife,  who 
despises  his  birth  and  understanding,  and  to  the  rigorous  sway 
of  her  parents;  who,  called  upon  to  interfere  with  their  authority, 
place  tlieir  daughter  in  the  right,  and  the  unhappy  roturier,  their 
son-in-law,  in  the  wrong,  on  every  appeal  which  is  made  to  them. 
Angelica  is  rejjresented  as  thoughtless,  not  criminal,  and  appear- 
ances, at  least,  are  thus  saved.  Nevertheless,  there  was  more  than 
one  Sotenville  about  court,  and  Dandin  in  the  city,  who  felt  the 
ridicule  sting  home,  and  complained,  as  Rousseau  did  afterwards, 
that,  in  seeking  food  for  his  satiric  vein,  Moliere  was  not  unwil- 
ling to  pervert  the  order  of  society,  and  to  sow  dissension  in  the 
bosom  of  families.  The  public  again  laughed  at  the  sufferers, 
and  exculpated  the  poet,  or  became,  by  their  applause,  his  ac- 
complices in  the  pretended  crime. 
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George  Dandin  was  acted  18th  July,  1668.  On  the  3d  Sep- 
tember, in  the  same  year,  the  moral  comedy  of  L'Avare  was  pre- 
sented to  the  public  by  the  fertile  muse  of  our  author.  The  ge- 
neral conception  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  many  of  the  individual 
scenes,  are  taken  from  Plautus,  but  adapted  to  French  society, 
with  a  degree  of  felicity  belonging  to  Moliere  alone.  The  poor, 
(and  most  people  think  themselves  so  with  relation  to  their  ex- 
penses,) are  usually  somewhat  envious  of  the  rich,  and  very  willing 
to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  their  cost;  especially  if  the  latter  stand  con- 
victed of  avarice,  or  saving  money,  not  for  the  sake  of  what  it  can 
procure,  but  for  the  purpose  of  amassing  and  hoarding  it.  No 
vice  meets  with  less  sympathy  than  avarice,  for  the  good  reason  that 
all  think  that  they  could  employ,  to  advantage,  what  the  miser 
seems  to  possess  only  after  the  manner  of  iEsop's  dog  in  the 
manger,  withholding  it  from  others,  yet  denying  to  himself  the 
enjoyments  which  it  might  command.  The  vice  also,  when  it 
gains  possession  of  an  individual,  shows  so  mean,  inconsequential, 
and  unreasonable,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  being  a  favourite 
subject  for  satirical  poetry.  The  highest  compliment  paid  to  the 
truth  of  Moliere's  picture  was  by  an  actual  miser,  who  was  so  much 
delighted  with  the  representation,  that  he  did  not  grudge  the  money 
which  his  admission  had  cost,  because  the  piece,  as  he  argued, 
contained  such  excellent  lessons  of  economy.  It  is  remarkable 
that  M.  Taschereau,  while  he  mentions  this  play  as  an  immortal 
page  in  the  history  of  French  manners,  seems  to  think  that  it 
records  a  character  which  has  now  ceased  to  exist  in  Paris.  Elwes 
has  been  long  in  his  grave;  but  we  believe  that  Harpagons  could 
yet  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  "  L'Avare"  was  less 
favourably  received  than  usual ;  the  reason  assigned  is  its  being 
written  in  prose; — but  posterity  did  Moliere  ample  justice: — it 
was  transferred  to  the  British  stage,  of  which  it  still  retains  pos- 
session, by  the  celebrated  Fielding. 

Monsieur  De  Pourceaugnac,  acted  in  autumn,  l669,  "  is,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  a  farce;  but  in  all  Moliere's  farces  are  found  scenes 
worthy  of  the  highest  class  of  comedy."  It  is  mixed,  undoubted- 
ly, with  much  buffoonery  of  a  coarse  and  low  kind ;  but  this  was 
necessary  to  attract  large  popular  audiences.  "  I  am  the  manager  of 
a  theatre  as  well  as  an  author,"  said  Moliere,  "  I  must  make  some 
money,  as  well  as  correct  and  instruct,  and  I  am  necessarily 
sometimes  induced  to  consult  the  profit  and  interest  of  my  com- 
pany, at  the  expense  of  my  own  fame  as  an  author."  To  a  con- 
fession so  frank  and  manly  no  critic  can  venture  to  reply;  the 
only  wonder  is,  how  little,  comparatively  speaking,  there  is  of 
meanness  or  sacrifice  to  public  taste,  how  much  of  real  wit  and 
comedy,  in  compositions  which  claim  no  higher  name  than  farces. 
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The  j)roviiico  of  Linioocs  has  boon  ostconicd  the  Tljobos  of 
Franco,  and  its  natives, as  if  horn  in  a  grosser  air,  are  popnhnly  sup- 
posed peculiarly  dull,  anil  liable  to  iinposiliou.  A  Limosin  gen- 
tleman named  >lonsienr  Do  Pourceauguac  (almost  all  the  names 
of  tiuit  country  terminate  in  tic,)  comes  to  l^aris  to  marry  Julie, 
the  herome ;  the  authority  of  her  father  having  destined  her  hand 
to  lum.  IJut  Julie  has  a  lover,  and  this  lover  has  the  art  to  play 
off  so  many  tricks  and  mystilications  upon  the  provincial  suitor, 
that  he  finally  relinquishes  his  suit  in  despair.  The  piece  being  a 
comcdie-ballet,  the  comic  scenes  are  intermingled  with  pageants 
resembling  the  ancient  masque,  which  were  ingeniously  contrived 
so  as  to  bhiul  with  the  interest  of  the  piece.  What  is  delivered  as 
real  comic  dialogue  is  so  excellent,  that  Diderot  has  well  said,  the 
critic  would  be  much  mistaken  who  should  think  there  were  men 
more  capable  of  writing  "  Mojisieur  De  Pourceauguac"  than  of 
composing  the  "  Misanthrope."  This  piece  was  brought  on  the 
English  stage  under  the  title  of  the  "  Brave  Irishman."  The  ob- 
ject of  the  tricks  and  jests  of  the  scene  is,  in  that  little  piece,  an 
honest  Hibernian,  whom  the  author  has  gifted  with  a  perfect  igno- 
rance of  the  town,  and  a  competent  quantity  of  confusion  of  ideas, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  so  much  of  the  native  gallantry  of  his 
country,tliat,insteadof  encountering  the  fate  of  Monsieur  de  Pour- 
ceauguac, he  breaks  through  all  the  toils  which  have  been  spread 
for  him,  and  carries  off  the  lady  in  spite  of  his  intriguing  rival. 

Omitting  Les  Amans  Magniyirjiies,  called  by  Moliere  a  minor 
comedy,  but  which  may  be  rather  considered  as  a  piece  of  frame- 
work for  the  introduction  of  scenic  pageantry,  and  which  is  only 
distinguished  by  some  satirical  shafts,  directed  against  the  now 
obsolete  folly  of  judicial  astrology,  we  hasten  to  notice  a  master- 
piece of  Moliere's  art  in  I.e  Ihitigeois  Gentilhomme.  This  piece 
was  written  to  please  the  court  and  gentry,  at  the  expense  of  the 
noitveaux  riches,  who,  rendered  wealthy  by  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  immense  fortune,  become  desirous  to  emulate  such  as  have  been 
educated  in  the  front  ranks  of  society,  in  those  accomplishments, 
whether  mental  or  personal,  which  camiot  be  gracefully  acquired 
after  the  early  part  of  life  is  past.  A  grave,  elderly  gentleman 
learning  to  dance  is  proverbially  ridiculous;  but  the  same  absur- 
dity attaches  to  every  one,  who,  suddenly  elevated  from  his  own 
sphere,  becomes  desirous  of  imitating,  in  the  most  minute  parti- 
culars, those  who  are  denizens  of  that  to  which  he  is  raised.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  notice,  that  the  ridictde  directed  against  such 
characters  as  Monsieur  Jourtlain  properly  applies,  not  to  their 
having  made  their  fortunes,  if  by  honest  means,  but  to  their  being 
ambitious  to  distinguish  themselves  by  qualities  inconsistent  with 
their  age,  habits  of  thinking,  and  previous  manners.     Jonson, 
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before  the  time  of  Moli^re,  had  described,  in  the  character  of 
Soghardo,  a  character  something  like  Monsieur  Jourdain,  to 
whom  the  Herald's  College  had  assumed  for  crest  a  headless 
boar.  "  And  rampant  too — troth  I  commend  the  herald's  wit," 
observes  one  of  the  personages.  "  He  has  decyphered  him  with 
a  swine  without  a  head,  without  brain,  wit,  or  anything,  indeed, 
ramping  to  gentility."  But  the  comic  power  of  Moliere  has  dwelt 
upon  and  illustrated  the  character,  which  Jonson  only  indicated 
by  a  few  rough  outlines ;  and  there  are  few  scenes,  even  in  this 
admirable  author's  performances,  more  laughable  than  those  of 
Jourdain's  scenes  with  his  various  teachers,  illustrated  by  the  rail- 
lery of  Nicole,  who  sees  and  exposes  so  naturally  the  folly  of  her 
master. 

The  subjects  of  raillery  most  generally  piquant  to  the  high- 
born and  courtly,  are  those  directed  against  such  intruders  as 
Monsieur  Jourdain,  whom  wealth  emboldens  to  thrust  upon  them 
an  awkward  pretension  to  equality.  Yet  the  court  of  France  did 
not  receive  Le  Bourgeois  Genli/homme  in  a  favourable  man- 
ner, when  first  presented  at  Chambord,  on  14th  October,  1670. 
Louis  XIV.,  contrary  to  his  wont,  sate  silent  during  the  enter- 
tainment, and  did  not,  as  had  been  his  custom  hitherto,  address  a 
single  word  of  encouragement  to  the  author.  Regis  ad  exemplar, 
the  lords  of  the  court  looked  cold  on  Moliere,  and  the  tongues  of 
all  his  enemies  were  unchained.  Some  called  shame  upon  him, 
for  having  represented  Dorante,  a  man  of  quality,  united  in  a 
scheme  for  duping  Monsieur  Jourdain,  and  partaking  his  spoils. 
Others,  with  more  judgment,  exclaimed  against  the  extravagant 
interlude,  in  which  the  bourgeois  gentilhomme  is  persuaded  that 
the  Grand  Seignor  lias  made  him  a  Mamamouchi,  a  knight  of  an 
imaginary  order,  and  goes  through  the  ceremony  of  a  mock  installa- 
tion. Those  very  critics  who  asked  how  Moliere  had  hoped  to 
pass  such  gibberish  upon  them  as  was  sung  on  this  occasion,  had 
listened  with  tranquillity,  nay,  with  atfected  delight,  to  entertain- 
ments of  the  same  kind,  in  which  Louis  himself  had  appeared  as 
a  performer.  The  friends  of  Moliere  made  no  very  judicious 
defence.  They  endeavoured  to  represent  the  plot  of  the  inter- 
lude as  probable,  and  quoted  the  instance  of  the  Abbe  St.  Mar- 
tin, who  had  been  duped  into  a  belief  that  he  had  received 
honours  from  the  King  of  Siam.  But  Moliere's  apology  rested 
on  the  very  nature  of  the  comedie-ballet,  which  admits  of  every 
species  of  incident,  provided  it  produces  good  music  and  merry 
dances. 

Several  days  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  representa- 
tion ;  during  which  Moliere  sustained  all  the  anxiety  of  a  dis- 
countenanced author.     But  after  the  piece  had  been  acted  for  the 
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second  time,  Louis  at  once  did  justice  to  tlie  poet,  and  to  his  own 
judiinient.  The  piece,  he  said,  was  excenent,  and  he  had  only 
suspended  liis  opinion  till  he  should  be  assured  tliat  he  was 
speaking  on  mature  reflection,  and  not  under  the  seductive  im- 
pression of  excellent  acting. 

or  course  the  tone  ot"  the  courtiers  changed;  the  chorus  of 
"  11a  la  ha,  lia  la  c  hou,"  Ix  came  w  it  and  sense,  and  Dorante  was 
onlv  a  man  of  (jnaiity  who  inllicted  condign  punishment  on  an 
insolent  roturier,  and  abated  his  fever  of  conceit  by  assisting  to 
drain  his  })Ocket-  A  certain  duke,  in  particular,  who  had  been 
loud  in  declaring  against  the  dancing  'I'urks  and  their  unintelli- 
gible mummery,  now  exclainjcd  in  well  painted  rapture,  "  Mo- 
liere  is  inimitable,  lie  has  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which 
none  of  the  ancients  ever  attained." 

Les  Fourheries  de  Scapin,  an  imitation  of  the  Phormio  of 
Terence,  was  Moliere's  next  performance.  It  was  written  not 
for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  but  for  the  diversion  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  and  possesses  no  other  interest  than  what  can  be  produced 
by  whimsical  interest,  the  tricks  of  an  ingenious  valet, 

"  From  top  to  toe  the  Gcta  now  in  vogue," 
upon  an  ill-tempered  and  avaricious  father,  in  behalf  of  a  giddy 
and  extravagant  son.  There  is  no  severe  strain  of  morality  in 
such  a  plot,  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  either  parents  will 
become  dishonest,  or  sons  disobedient,  because  they  see  Scapin 
and  Leandre  cheat  old  Argante.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  peasant  would  go  home  and  beat  his  wife,  because 
Punch  in  the  puppet-show  cudgels  Joan.  This  comedy  is  one  of 
adventure  and  intrigue,  with  little  pretension  to  delineation  of 
character.  But  Moliere's  exquisite  skill  in  dialogue  could  not  be 
suppressed  or  concealed.  We  doubt  if,  with  his  utmost  efforts, 
he  could  have  been  absolutely  dull,  without  the  assistance  of  a 
pastoral  subject  and  heroic  measure.  The  phrase  Que  diable 
alla-t-il  J'aire  dans  cette  galere?  will  live  as  long  as  the  French 
language. 

Fsj/che  may  be  omitted  as  a  subject  totally  unfitted  for  Mo- 
liere's genius ;  we  are  even  tempted  to  say  it  could  not  be  the 
w  ork  of  the  author  of  the  "  Misanthrope,"  with  its  brilliant  asso- 
ciates in  fame — Non  omnia — the  highest  genius  has  its  natural 
bounds.  La  Conitesse  d'Eacarbagnas,  which  next  appears,  turns 
entirely  upon  the  oddities,  absurdities  and  affectations  of  the 
provincial  noblesse,  who  had  at  that  time  manners  and  habits 
of  thinking  extremely  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  more  polished 
society  of  the  court.  Moliere  must  have  been  completely  ac- 
quainted with  these  ludicrous  points  in  the  character  of  this 
class  of  society,  as  he  had  resided  in  so  many  different  parts  of 
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France  at  the  head  of  his  wandering  troop.  Accordingly  he  has 
presented  us  with  the  rural  Dowager,  who  is  deeply  incensed  that 
a  man  of  quality  at  court,  whose  family  is  not,  perhaps,  above  two 
hundred  years  old,  should  dare  to  compare  his  gentility  with  that 
of  her  deceased  husband,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the  country, 
kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  signed  liimself  Count,  in  every  bill, 
bond  or  acquittance.  The  clownishness  of  the  poor  lady's  servants 
is  humourously  contrasted  with  her  vain  attempts  to  make  them 
keep  up  the  appearances  she  thinks  suitable  to  her  rank.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  piece  of  Moliere's  in  which  foreigners  feel  the  comic 
point  least  forcibly ;  but  it  was  followed  by  one,  the  interest  of 
which  is  vivid  and  unimpaired  by  the  course  of  time. 

This  is  Les  Femmes  Savarites,  acted  on  11th  March,  1672;  it 
was  directed  against  a  new  female  foible  which  had  sprung  up  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  after  the  explosion  of  that  of  the  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet.  Always  ambitious  of  exclusive  distinction,  as 
they  dared  no  longer  render  themselves  conspicuous  by  the  jar- 
gon of  romance,  they  adopted  the  honours  of  science,  and  aspired 
to  the  dignity  of  learned  ladies.  Moliere,  "  the  Contemplator" 
as  his  friends  called  him,  did  not  suifer  this  new  species  of 
pedantry  to  elude  his  vigilance.  In  fact  it  was  of  the  same 
genus,  though  of  a  different  species  from  that  which  he  had  for- 
merly assailed  successfully ;  for  modish  affectation  possesses  as 
many  heads  as  the  fabled  hydra,  of  which 

"  One  still  bourgeons  where  another  falls  :" 

and  the  satirist,  on  his  part,  deserved  the  praise  due  to  a  moral 
Hercules. 

Out  of  a  fashion  or  humour,  which  to  an  ordinary  man  would 
have  but  afforded  a  few  scenes,  Moliere  has  found  sufficient  in- 
terest to  fill  up  five  acts  of  one  of  his  best  regular  comedies.  The 
Abbe  Cotin — a  personage  who,  affecting  to  unite  in  himself  the 
rather  inconsistent  characters  of  a  wiiter  of  poems  of  gallantry  and 
a  powerful  and  excellent  preacher,  had  obtained  in  the  satires  of 
Boileau  a  painful  immortality — was  also  distinguished  in  "  Les 
Femmes  Savantes"  as  one  of  the  leading  beaux-esprit  of  the  day, 
a  poet  a  la  mode,  who,  m  ith  equal  truth  and  modesty,  had  the  as- 
surance to  claim  for  himself  the  title  of  the  Father  of  French 
Epigram.  His  dramatic  name  was  originally  Tricotin,  which,  as 
too  plainly  pointing  out  the  individual,  was  softened  into  Tris- 
sotin.  The  following  are  the  colours  with  which  Moliere  has 
painted  the  unfortunate  academician,  for  such  Cotin  had  the 
honour  to  be. 


Monsieur  Trissotin 


M'inspire  an  fond  de  I'ame  un  dominant  chagrin. 
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Jo  ne  jniis  conscnllr,  pour  gagncr  scs  siiflVages, 
A  me  ill  slumorcr  en  prisant  scs  ouviagcs; 
C'Vst  par  cux  iju'ii  mcs  ycux  il  a  d'aboril  paru, 
Et  jo  connoissois  avant  que  I'avoir  vu. 
•Ic  vis,  dans  Ic  fatras  dcs  ocrits  (|u'il  nous  donnc, 
Cc  (])rotale  en  tous  licux  sa  pcdante  personne. 
La  constantc  liautcur  dc  sa  prcsoniption, 
Cetfo  intrcpidili-  de  bonne  oi)inion, 
Cct  indolent  etat  de  contiance  extrt^nie, 
Qui  le  rend  en  tout  temps  si  content  de  soi-m^mc. 
Qui  fail  qu'il  son  nierite  incessamment  il  rit, 
Qu'il  sc  sait  si  bon  gre  de  tout  cc  qu'il  ecrit, 
Et  qu'il  ne  voudroit  pas  cbanger  sa  renommee 
Centre  tous  les  bonncurs  d'un  general  d'armec." 
The  coxcombry  of  Trissotiu  is  most  pleasantly  contrasted  witli 
the  severe,  grave  and  more  formal  folly  and  presumption  of  Va- 
dius,  a  pedant  of  heavier  pretensions,  founded  upon  his  scholar- 
ship.    The  effect  produced   by  the  introduction  of  this  brace  of 
pretenders  to  the  heroines,  upon  whom  their  supposed  merits  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  as  the  fashionable  brilliancy  of  Mascarille 
and  Jodelet  in  "  Les  Precienses  Ridicules"  is  extremely  comical; 
nor  is  the  behaviour  of  the  two  originals  to  each  otiier  less  so, 
since,  after  dispensing  the  necessary  degree  of  mutual  flattery,  a 
mistake  of  the  pedant  in  criticising  a  madrigal  of  which  Trissotiii 
was  the  author,  sets  them   together  by  the  ears,  and  produces  a 
scene  of  quarrelling  as  ridiculous  as  that  of  mutual  flattery  which 
preceded  it. 

The  character  of  the  learned  ladies,  who  exclaim  in  rapture  at 
sight  of  a  man  who  understands  Greek,  dismiss  their  female  do- 
mestic because  she  does  not  understand  the  delicacies  of  French 
grammar,  and  well-nigh  cashier  a  lackey,  not  for  dropping  a  chair, 
but  because  he  does  not  know  the  consequence  of  any  derange- 
ment from  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  foible 
of  the  Father  of  the  Family,  a  man  not  devoid  of  good  sense,  and 
extremely  fond  of  vindicating  his  title  to  be  obeyed,  so  long  as  his 
wife  is  absent,  but  submitting  on  all  occasions  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  maintain  his  rights  by  courageous  perseverance  against 
tlie  will  of  his  lu^lpmate.  This  play  has  been  always  considered 
one  of  Moli^re's  most  powerful,  as  it  is  one  of  his  most  regular 
comedies. 

The  last  of  this  great  author's  labours  was  at  once  directed 
against  the  faculty  of  medicine,  and  aimed  at  its  most  vulnerable 
point — namely,  the  influence  used  by  some  unworthy  members  of 
the  profession  to  avail  themselves  of  the  nervous  fears  and  un- 
founded apprehensions  of  hypochondriac  patients.  Instead  of 
treating  imaginary  maladies  as  a  mental  disease,  requiring  mora! 
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metlicine,  there  have  been  found  in  all  times  medical  men,  ca- 
pable of  listening  to  the  rehearsal  of  these  brain-sick  whims  as 
if  they  were  real  complaints,  prescribing  for  them  as  such,  and 
receiving  the  wages  of  imposition,  instead  of  the  honourable  re^^ 
ward  of  science.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
faculty  has  always  possessed  members  of  a  spirit  to  condemn  and 
regret  such  despicable  practices.  There  cannot  be  juster  objects 
of  satire  than  such  empirics,  nor  is  there  a  foible  more  deserving 
of  ridicule  than  the  selfish  timidity  of  the  hypochondriac,  who, 
ungrateful  for  the  store  of  good  health  \\\i\\  w  hich  nature  has  en- 
dowed him,  assumes  the  habitual  precautions  of  an  infirm  patient. 

Moliere  has  added  much  to  the  humour  of  the  piece  by  assign- 
ing to  the  Malade  Imaginaire  a  strain  of  frugality  along  with  his 
love  of  medicine,  which  leads  him  to  take  every  mode  that  may 
diminish  the  expense  of  his  supposed  indisposition.  The  ex^ 
penses  of  a  sick  bed  are  often  talked  of,  but  it  is  only  the  ima- 
ginary valetudinarian  who  thinks  of  carrying  economy  into  that  de- 
partment; the  real  patient  has  other  things  to  think  of.  Argau 
therefore  is  discovered  taxing  his  apothecary's  bill,  at  once  de- 
lighting his  ear  with  tiie  flowery  language  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  gratifying  his  frugal  disposition  by  clipping  off  some  items 
and  reducing  odiers,  and  arriving  at  the  double  conclusion,  first, 
that  if  his  apothecary  does  not  become  more  reasonable,  he  cannot 
afford  to  be  a  sick  man  any  longer;  and  secondly,  that  as  he  has 
swallowed  fewer  drugs  by  one-third  this  month  than  he  had  done 
the  last,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  was  not  so  well.  The  inference 
"  Je  le  dirai  a  Monsieur  Purgoii,  ajin  qui'  mette  ordre  a  cela,"  is 
irresistibly  comic. 

It  is  scarcely  an  overstrained  circumstance  that  an  original,  at 
once  so  fond  of  medicine  and  so  chary  of  his  money,  should  think 
of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  young  cub  of  a  medical  student, 
who  is  to  be  dubbed  doctor  in  a  few  days.  He  is  directed  to  this 
choice,  both  by  die  honour  in  which  he  holds  die  faculty,  and  the 
desire  to  possess  the  necessary  medical  advice  within  his  own 
family  which  he  is  obliged  to  purchase  at  so  dear  a  rate.  A  second 
wife,  the  stepmother  of  the  destined  bride,  soothes  her  husband 
in  this  as  well  as  his  other  humours.  The  mutch  is  opposed, 
and  finally  with  success,  by  the  inclinations  of  Angelique,  the 
daughter,  and  the  intrigues  of  her  lover,  Cleante,  seconded  by 
Toinette,  a  Jille  de  chambre  of  the  same  brisk  lively  humour 
which  the  author  loved  to  draw.  Thomas  Diafoirus,  the  young 
candidate  for  the  privilege  of  killing  or  curing,  is  an  admirable 
portrait  of  its  particular  class.  Pedantry  is  never  more  ridiculous 
than  when  associated  widi  youth,  upon  which  it  sits  so  awk- 
wardly. 

VOL.  li.  NO.  111.  z 
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'riioro  is  a  sln;j;c  anocilotc  about  the  representation  of  tiie  clia- 
laeters,  worth  tlu-  remark,  of  more  than  one  niaiiager.  An  actress 
of  his  troop,  of  considerable  pretensions,  hail  married  an  inferior 
comedian  named  Beanveau,  who  hail  been  at  one  time  a  candle- 
snufler  in  the  theatre.  The  parts  of  Toinette  and  Thomas  Dia- 
foirus  were  entrusted  to  this  couple.  Moliere  made  so  many  cri- 
tical objections  to  the  lady's  performance  that  she  lost  all  patience. 
"  ^'ou  say  all  this  to  me,"  said  she,  "  and  not  a  word  to  my  hus- 
band." "  Heaven  forbid  1  should  attempt  to  instruct  him," 
said  Moliere,  "  nature  has  given  Monsieur  Beauveau  an  in- 
stinctive comprehension  of  the  part,  which  I  should  spoil  in 
attempting  to  mend  it." 

Argan  is  at  last  persuaded,  that  the  surest  and  cheapest  way 
of  securing  himself  against  the  variety  of  maladies  by  which  he  is 
beset,  will  be  to  beconie  a  doctor  in  his  own  proper  person.  He 
modestly  represents  his  want  of  preliminary  study,  and  of  the 
necessary  knowledge  even  of  the  Latin  language;  but  he  is  as- 
sured that  by  merely  putting  on  the  robe  and  cap  of  a  physician, 
he  will  lind  himself  endowed  with  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  exercising  the  profession.  "  What,"  says  the  patient,  "  will 
merely  putting  on  the  habit  enable  me  to  speak  scholarly  upon 
diseases  .'"  "  Assuredly,"  reply  his  advisers,  "  under  such  a  garb 
gibberish  becomes  learning,  and  folly  wisdom."  This  leads  to 
the  interlude  which  concludes  the  piece,  being  the  mock  cere- 
monial of  receiving  a  physician  into  the  Esculapian  college, 
couched  in  macaronic  Latinity,  which  was  afterwards  introduced 
by  Foote  in  the  farce  where  Dr.  l^ast  makes  a  figure  so  distin- 
guished. Another  of  these  interludes  we  may  barely  mention  as 
containing  one  of  those  flashes  of  humour  of  which  Moliere  was 
so  lavish,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  his  most  triflnig  productions. 
Such  certainly  is  a  dance  in  which  Polichiuelle  (Punch  namely,) 
is  pursued  in  the  dark  by  the  officers  of  justice  (archers),  and  puts 
them  to  flight  by  making  a  sound  resembling  the  report  of  a 
])istol.  But  though  this  is  even  childishly  farcical,  Mhat  can  be 
more  truly  comic  than  the  exclamation  of  the  archers  when  they 
rally  on  the  unfortunate  jester : — 

"  Faquin,  niaraud,  pcndard,  impudent,  tcmcrairc. 
Insolent,  cflVoiiti',  coquiii,  filou,  volcur, 
Vous  osez  nous  faire  pcur  !" 

As  the  "  Malade  Imaginaire"  was  the  last  character  in  which 
Moliere  appeared,  it  is  here  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
his  capacitv  as  an  actor.  He  bore,  according  to  one  contem- 
porary, and  with  justice,  the  first  rank  among  the  performers  of 
his  line.     He  was  a  comedian  from  top  to  toe.     He  seemed  to 
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possess  more  voices  than  one,  besides  which  every  limb  had  its 
expression ; — u  step  in  advance  or  retreat,  a  wink,  a  smile,  a  nod, 
expressed  more  in  his  action,  than  the  greatest  talker  could  explain 
in  Avords  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  He  was,  says  another  con- 
temporary, neither  corpulent  nor  otherwise,  rather  above  the 
middle  size,  with  a  noble  carriage  and  well-formed  limbs ;  he 
walked  with  dignity,  had  a  very  serious  aspect,  the  nose  and 
mouth  rather  large,  with  full  lips,  a  dark  complexion,  the  eye- 
brows black  and  strongly  marked,  and  a  command  of  countenance 
which  rendered  his  physiognomy  formed  to  express  comedy. 
A  less  friendly  pen  (that  of  the  author  of  L'ln-promptu  de 
I'Hotel  de  Conde)  has  caricatured  Moliere  as  coming  on  the 
stage  with  his  head  thrown  habitually  back,  his  nose  turned  up 
into  the  air,  his  hands  on  his  sides  with  an  affectation  of  negli- 
gence, and  (what  would  seem  in  England  a  gross  affectation,  but 
which  was  tolerated  in  Paris  as  an  expression  of  the  siiperbia 
(jucEsita  meritis,)  his  peruke  always  environed  by  a  crown  of  laurels. 
But  the  only  real  defect  in  his  performance  arose  from  a  habitual 
hoquet,  or  slight  hiccup,  which  he  had  acquired  by  attempting  to 
render  himself  master  of  an  extreme  volubility  of  enunciation,  but 
which  his  exquisite  art  contrived  on  almost  all  occasions  success- 
fully to  disguise. 

Thus  externally  fitted  for  his  art,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he,  who  possessed  so  much  comedy  in  his  conceptions  of  character, 
must  have  had  equal  judgment  and  taste  in  the  theatrical  expres- 
sion, and  that  only  the  poet  himself  could  fully  convey  what  he 
alone  could  have  composed.  He  performed  the  principal  cha- 
racter in  almost  all  his  own  pieces,  and  adhered  to  the  stage 
even  when  many  motives  concurred  to  authorize  his  retirement. 

We  do  not  reckon  it  any  great  temptation  to  Moliere,  that  the 
Academy  should  have  opened  its  arms  to  receive  him,  under  con- 
dition that  he  would  abandon  the  profession  of  an  actor;  but  the 
reason  which  he  assigned  for  declining  to  purchase  the  honour  at 
the  rate  proposed,  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  "  What  can 
induce  you  to  hesitate?"  said  Boileau,  charged  by  the  Acade- 
micians with  the  negociation.  "  A  point  of  honour,"  replied 
Moliere.  "  Now,"  answered  his  friend,  "  what  honour  can  lie  in 
blacking  your  face  with  mustachioes,  and  assuming  the  bur- 
lesque disguise  of  a  buffoon,  in  order  to  be  cudgelled  on  a  public 
stage  ?"  "  The  point  of  honour,"  answered  Moliere,  "  consists 
in  my  not  deserting  more  than  a  hundred  persons,  whom  my  per- 
sonal exertions  are  necessary  to  support."  The  Academy  after- 
wards did  honour  to  themselves  and  justice  to  Moliere  by  placing 
his  bust  in  their  hall,  with  this  tasteful  and  repentant  inscription — • 

"■  Nothing  is  wanting  to  the  glory  of  ISIolicre.  Moliere  was  wanting 
to  ours !"  '  z  2 
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'i'liat  MoliiMc  alleged  no  false  excuse  for  contlmunc;  on  (lie 
staiie,  was  <\iiKiil,  wlieii,  in  llie  latter  years  of  liis  life,  liis  deoay- 
iiiu,  lioalth  proinptid  him  strongly  to  resign,  lie  had  bi'en  at  all 
limes  of  a  deliealc  constitution,  and  liable  to  j)idmonary  allec- 
tions,  \\hieh  were  rather  palliated  than  cured  by  submission, 
during  long  intervals,  to  a  milk  diet,  and  by  frequenting  the 
«'oinjtry,  for  which  purpose  he  had  a  villa  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris. 
The  malady  grew  more  alarming  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
exertions  of  voice  and  person  re(juireil  by  his  profession  tended 
to  increase  its  severity.  On  the  17th  of  February,  lG73,  lie 
became  worse  than  usual;  Baron,  an  actor  of  the  highest  rank 
and  of  liis  own  training,  joined  with  the  lest  of  the  comj)any  in 
r<  inonstrating  against  their  patron  going  on  in  the  character  of 
Argan.  Moliere  answered  them  in  tlie  same  sj)irit  which  dictated 
his  reply  to  IJoilean:  "  There  are  ilfty  people,"  he  said,  "  who 
must  want  their  tlaily  bread,  if  the  spectacle  is  put  off.  I  shouUI 
reproach  myself  with  their  distress,  if  1  snil'ered  them  to  sustain 
such  a  loss,  having  the  power  to  prevent  it." 

lie  acted  accordingly  that  evening,  but  sulTered  most  cruelly 
in  the  task  of  disguising  his  sense  of  internal  pain.  A  sin- 
gular contrast  it  was  betwixt  the  state  of  the  actor  and  the  fic- 
titious character  which  he  represented  ;  Moliere  was  disguising 
his  real  and,  as  it  proved,  his  dying  agonies,  in  order  to  give 
•itterance  and  interest  to  the  feigned  or  fancied  complaints  of 
Le  Maladu  Imaginaire,  and  repressing  the  voice  of  nuirtal  snfier- 
ance  to  affect  that  of  an  imaginary  hypochondriac.  At  length 
on  arriving  at  the  concluding  interlude,  in  which,  assenting  to 
the  oath  administered  to  him  as  the  candidate  for  medical 
honours,  in  the  mock  ceremonial,  by  which  he  engages  to  ad- 
minister the  remedies  prescribed  by  the  ancients  whether  right 
or  wrong,  and  never  to  use  any  other  than  those  approved  by  the 
college — 

"  Maladus  diit-il  crevarc, 
Et  niori  de  siio  male," 

as  Moliere,  in  the  character  of  Argan,  replied  Jiiro,  the  faculty 
had  a  full  and  fatal  revenge.  The  wheel  was  broken  at  the 
cistern — he  had  fallen  into  a  convulsive  lit.  Tiie  entertainment 
was  hunied  to  a  conclusion,  and  Moliere  was  carried  home. 
His  cough  returned  with  violence,  and  he  was  found  to  have  burst 
a  blood-vessel.  A  priest  was  sent  for,  and  two  scrupulous  eccle- 
siastics of  Saint  Eustace's  parisii  distinguished  themselves  by 
refusing  to  administer  the  last  consolations  to  a  player  and  the 
author  of  Tartuffe.  A  third  of  better  principles  came  too  late, 
Moliere  was  insensible,   and  choked    by  the    quantity  of  blood 
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which  he  coiiki  not  discharge.     Two  poor  Sisters  of  Charily  who 
had  often  experienced  his  bounty,  supj)orted  him  as  he  expired. 

Bigotry  persecuted  to  the  grave  the  lifeless  reliques  of  the  man 
of  genius.  Harlai,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  himself  died  of  the 
consequences  of  a  course  of  continued  debauchery,  thought  it 
necessary  to  show  himself  as  intolerantly  strict  in  form  as  he  was 
licentious  in  practice.  He  forbade  the  burial  of  a  comedian's  re- 
mains. Madame  Molierewent  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Louis 
XJV.  but  with  impolitic  temerity  her  petition  stated,  that  if  her 
deceased  husband  had  been  criminal  in  composing  and  acting  dra- 
matic pieces,  his  Majesty,  at  whose  command  and  for  whose 
amusement  he  had  done  so,  must  be  criminal  also.  This  argu- 
ment, though  in  itself  unanswerable,  was  too  bluntly  stated  to  be 
favourably  received ;  Louis  dismissed  the  suppliant  with  the  in- 
different answer,  that  the  matter  depended  on  tlie  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  The  King,  however,  sent  private  orders  to  Harlai  to 
revoke  the  interdict  against  the  decent  burial  of  the  man,  whose 
talents,  during  his  life-time,  his  Majesty  had  delighted  to  honour. 
The  funeral  took  place  accordingly,  but,  like  that  of  Ophelia, 
"  with  maimed  rites."  The  curate  of  Saint  Eustace  had  direc- 
tions not  to  give  his  attendance,  and  the  corpse  was  transported 
from  his  place  of  residence,  and  taken  to  the  burial-ground, 
without  being,  as  usual,  presented  at  the  parish  church.  This 
was  not  all.  A  large  assemblage  of  the  lower  classes  seemed  to 
threaten  an  interruption  of  the  funeral  ceremony.  But  their 
fanaticism  was  not  proof  against  a  thousand  francs  which  the 
widow  of  Moli^re  dispersed  among  them  from  the  windows,  thus 
purchasing  for  the  remains  of  her  husband  an  uninterrupted  pas- 
sage to  their  last  abode. 

In  these  latter  proceedings  all  readers  will  recognize  the  bigotry 
of  the  time.  If  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  Mo- 
lierc  died,  while  personating  a  ridiculous  character,  and  affecting 
an  imaginary  disease,  there  are  precisians,  even  in  the  present 
day,  who  may  be  disposed  to  regard  this  catastrophe  as  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  divine  displeasure,  we  would  remind  them, 
lirst,  of  the  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  chapter  xiii. 
verse  2,  &:c.  strongly  discountenancing  such  deductions.  Secondly, 
we  would  observe,  that  the  benevolent  motive  expressed  by  Moliere 
for  acting  upon  that  occasion  could  not  be  other  than  sincere, 
since  bodily  malady  of  the  severe  nature  under  which  he  laboured 
must  have  silenced  personal  vanity,  or  any  less  powerful  reason 
than  the  one  alleged.  Lastly,  we  may  add,  that  if  it  be  in  any 
circumstances  lawful  to  correct  vice  and  folly  by  ridicule,  and  by 
an  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  ludicrous  which  make  pait  of 
our  nature^  the  exposure  of  the  scltish  folly  of  the  Mulade  Inui- 
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li'maire,  ami  of  the  iijnorancc  as  well  as  covetoiisness  of  those  who 
assume  the  robe  of  knowledge  without  either  knowledge  or  pro- 
bity, must  be  a  lawful  ami  a  useful  employment. 

We  have  now  linished  with  Molit^re's  public  life,  which  was, 
in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  triumphant,  and  even  appa- 
rently ilic  most  happy,  that  a  man  of  genius  could  well  propose  to 
himself.  From  the  time  he  returned  to  Paris  in  l(i58,  till  1073 
when  he  diei!,  iifteen  years  of  continued  triumph  had  attended  his 
literary  career;  and,  wonderful  to  tell,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
verbial lickleness  of  courts  and  of  popular  audiences,  Moli^re 
never  for  a  moment  appears  to  have  lost  ground  in  their  high 
opinion.  His  most  insipid  pieces,  such  as  Melicerte  and  the  like, 
incurred  no  disapprobation,  they  served  their  purpose,  and  were 
so  far  applauded  ;  while  those  in  which  his  own  vein  of  wit  and 
Inimour  v.  as  ilisplayed,  were,  in  every  instance,  welcomed  with 
shouts  of  applause  at  their  first  representation,  or  with  universal 
approbation  after  a  short  interval  of  doubt,  which  must  have 
rendered  it  still  more  flattering;  like  favours  won  from  a  mistress 
who  would  have  refused  them  if  she  could.  These  were  years, 
indeed,  not  of  peace, — for  Moliere  was  surrounded  by  enemies, — 
but  years  of  victorious  war  with  enemies  whom  he  despised,  de- 
fied, and  conquered.  ]S'or  were  they  years  of  ease  and  indolence, 
but  a  far  more  happy  period  of  successful  exertion.  His  reputa- 
tion was  unbounded,  and  his  praise  the  theme  of  every  tongue, 
from  that  of  the  Grand  ^lojiarque  himself,  to  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects. 

Other  men  of  genius  have  been  victims  to  poverty  and  diffi- 
culties. But  of  these  Moliere  knew  nothing.  His  income, 
arising  from  his  profits  as  manager,  actor,  and  author,  was  ex- 
tremely considerable,  and,  together  with  his  pension,  amounted  to 
a  sum  amply  sufficient  for  every  purpose,  whether  of  necessity  or 
elegance.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  opulent  man.  This  good  fortune 
was  well  bestowed,  for  he  was  indefatigable  in  acts  of  charity. 
He  sought  out  objects  for  his  liberality  amongst  sufferers  of  a 
more  modest  description,  and  was  lavish  of  his  alms,  less  justifia- 
bly perhaps,  to  the  poor  whom  he  met  in  the  streets.  It  is  well 
remembered  how,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  having  given  a  piece 
of  money  to  a  beggar  as  he  ascended  his  carriage,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  n)an  come  hallooing  and  panting  after  him,  to 
tell  him  he  had  made  a  mistake,  in  giving  him  a  piece  of  gold  in 
place  of  some  less  valuable  coin.  "  Keep  the  money,  my  friend, 
and  accept  this  other  piece,"  said  Moliere,  '•  Ou  la  vertu  va-t-elie 
se  iiicher  f"  The  action,  as  M.  Taschercau  says  truly,  shows 
Moliere's  benevolence,  and  the  exclamation,  in  finding  an  expres- 
sion so  happy  for  such  just  wonder,  marks  his  genius. 
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The  private  circle  of  MoUere  embraced  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  age.  La  Fontaine,  lioileau,  the  joyous  Chapelle, 
Racine,  and  other  names  of  distinction  in  that  Augustan  age  of 
French  literature,  formed  the  society  in  which  he  commonly  en- 
joyed his  hours  of  leisure,  and  in  which  literature,  taste,  and 
conviviality  were  happily  blended,  ^lany  of  the  nobility  had 
taste  enough  to  wave  the  difference  of  rank  and  to  choose  iMo- 
liere  for  a  companion.  "  Come  to  me  at  any  hour  you  please," 
said  the  great  Prince  de  Conde  to  our  author,  "you  have  but  to 
announce  your  name  by  a  valet-de-chambre,  your  visit  can  never 
be  ill-timed." 

When  aristocratic  pride,  or  more  frequently  private  malice  and 
wounded  self-conceit,  assuming  the  pretext  of  difference  of  rank, 
endeavoured  to  put  an  affront  upon  iSIoliere,  he  usually  received 
instant  indemnitication  from  some  noblemen  of  better  taste. 
Thus  when  the  other  valets-de-chambre  of  the  royal  household 
showed  an  unwillingness  to  assist  Molicre  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ofHce,  Monsieur  de  Bellocq,  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  rank, 
rebuked  them  by  saying  aloud  to  the  object  of  their  paltry 
spite—"  Permit  me  to  assist  you  in  making  the  King's  bed, 
Monsieur  de  Moliere — I  shall  esteem  myself  honoured  in  having 
you  for  a  companion." 

Louis  XIV.  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  the  constant 
and  firm  supporter  of  Moliere.  When  assailed  by  a  horrible 
calumny,  which  we  will  presently  notice,  the  King  showed  his 
total  disbelief  by  becoming  god-father  to  one  of  his  children.  In 
fact,  to  his  own  great  honour,  he  spared  no  opportunity  of  showing 
favour  to  a  man  whose  genius  he  was  fortunately  able  to  appre- 
ciate. The  following  is  a  remarkable  instance,  occurring  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  Campan. 

All  the  world  has  heard  of  the  hearty  appetite  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  The  liberal  means  which  he  took  to  appease  his 
hunger  at  meal  times  not  appearing  uniformly  sufficient  to  parry 
its  attacks,  the  King  Introduced  a  general  custom,  that  there 
should  be  a  cold  fowl,  or  some  such  trifle,  kept  in  constant  jeadi- 
ness  en  cas  de  unit— in  case  that  his  Majesty  should  awake 
hungry.  The  King  had  been  informed  that  the  officers  of  his 
household  had  refused  to  admit  Moliere  to  the  table  provided  for 
them,  under  pretence  of  the  inequality  of  his  condition.  He  took 
an  opportunity  to  correct  this  folly.  "  Moliere,"  said  he,  "  I  am 
told  you  make  bad  cheer  here,  and  I  myself  feel  something  of  an 
appetite.  Let  them  serve  up  my  en  cas  de  nuit"  He  then  caused 
Moliere  to  sit  down,  cut  u'p  the  fowl,  and  helping  his  valet-de- 
chambre,  proceeded  to  breakfast  along  with  him.  It  was  at  the 
King's  kvee,  so  that  the  noblest  about  the  court  saw  the  society 
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ill  wliich  it  pleased  his  M:;jesty  to  eat  his  meals;  and  it  may  be 
well  JHlievt'd  there  was  no  objection  in  future  to  the  introduction 
of  Moiitire  to  tlie  table  of  service,  as  it  was  termed. 

\  et  Moliere  had  his  cares  and  vexations;  and  the  doom  of 
man,  l)oru  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  tly  upwards,  was  not  reversed 
for  this  distiui:;ui.shed  author.  'I'he  pla<iue  and  v(!xation  arising 
irom  quarrels  amou<fSt  his  players,  led  him  to  exclaim, in  "  L'ln- 
jiroinptu  dc  \'ersailles," — "  W  hat  a  troublesome  task  to  manage 
a  company  of  players."  To  a  young  man,  also,  who  wished  to 
embrace  the  profession  of  an  actor,  and  really  had  some  talents 
for  it,  he  painted  his  own  art  in  the  most  degrading  colours; 
described  its  followers  as  conipelled  to  procure  the  countenance  of 
the  great  and  powerful  by  the  most  disagreeable  condescensions, 
and  conjured  him  to  follow  out  the  law,  for  which  his  father  had 
destined  him,  and  to  leuounce  all  thoughts  of  the  stage.  There 
is  room  to  believe  that  Moliere's  teuiper  was  so  impatient, 
(p'.iek,  and  irritable,  as  to  make  him  luuisually  sensible  of  the 
j)lagues  and  disappointments  incidental  to  the  situation  of  a 
manager.  He  was  sensitively  alive  to  the  mispronunciation  of 
his  own  verses;  and  the  anecdote  which  M.  Taschereau  gives  us 
as  to  his  extreme  agony  on  this  subject,  induces  us  to  give  credit 
to  what  is  told  of  his  impatience  at  any  occasional  want  of  punc- 
tuality, or  accidental  derangement  of  the  business  of  the  scene. 

JJut  Moliere's  greatest  source  of  unhappiness  arose  from  his 
marriage  ;  and  upon  this  subject,  the  license  of  his  younger  years 
became  the  means  of  subjecting  him  to  the  most  cruel  calunmies 
in  his  more  advanced  life. 

During  the  time  that  Moliere  was  travelling  about  in  the  pro- 
vinces, he  formed  a  connection  with  an  actress  of  his  company, 
named  !Mailelaine  Bejart.  This  lady  had  been  previously  a  fa- 
vourite of  the  Count  de  iVJodene,  by  whom,  in  l(j:38,  she  had  borne 
a  daughter,  nauied  Frangoise,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards.  After  the  amour  of  Madelaine  Bejart  and  Moliere 
had  terminated,  our  author,  in  166 1,  married  another  Bejart, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Armande,  and  who,  according  to  M. 
^J'aschereau,  was  the  sister  of  his  mistress  Madelaine.  In  this 
connection  there  is  something  disgusting,  and  which  the  laws 
of  some  countries  even  regard  as  criminal.  But  a  much  more 
foul  accusation  was  framed  upon  it.  One  MoutHeuri,  the  fa- 
vourite performer  of  a  troop  of  comedians,  called  of  "  THotel 
de  Bourgogne,"  who  were  the  rivals  of  that  of  Moliere,  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  above  circumstance  a  most  horrible  and  unna- 
tural accusation,  which  he  had  the  audacity  to  put  into  the  form 
of  a  petition  to  his  Majesty.  According  to  this  atrocious  libel, 
Arrnandc  Bejart  was  not  the  sister  of  Moliere's  former  mistress 
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Matlelaine,  but  her  daughter,  and  the  fruits  of  her  communica- 
tion with  Moliere  himself;  thus  confusing  her  with  Fran^oise, 
daughter  of  the  Count  de  Modene,  the  fact  of  whose  birth  seemed 
to  give  some  credit  to  the  horrible  assertion. 

Such  is  the  account,  given  by  M.  Taschereau,  of  the  real 
family  of  Moliere's  wife.  According  to  another  hypothesis, 
detailed  in  three  letters  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  last 
edition  of  Moliere's  works,  Armande  Bejart  was  not  the  sister, 
but  actually  the  daughter  of  Madelaine  Bejart  and  of  the  Count 
de  Modene.  Under  this  supposition,  Moliere  married  the  child 
of  his  former  mistress.  The  subject  is  disgusting,  and  the  evi- 
dence on  either  side  very  imperfect.  Undoubtedly  it  underwent 
some  examination  at  the  time ;  for  the  king  refused  all  credit  to 
the  odious  imputation  of  Mouttieuri,  and,  as  we  elsewhere  hinted 
showed  his  total  incredulity  on  the  subject,  by  condescending, 
along  with  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  to  stand  godfather  to  Moliere's 
first  child, — the  best  refutation,  certainly  which  could  be  given  to 
the  calumny. 

But  this  marriage  was  in  every  respect  imprudent  and  inau- 
spicious, and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  principal  misfortunes. 
His  wife  was  gay,  beautiful,  and  coquettish  in  the  extreme,  yet  he 
Avas  not  able  to  forbear  loving  her  with  an  attachment  which  was 
neither  deserved  nor  returned.  She  disgraced  him  repeatedly  by 
her  intrigues  during  his  lifetime,  and  her  scandalous  adventures 
after  his  death  were  dishonourable  to  his  memory.  The  honest 
men  whom  his  satire  had  ridiculed  on  account  of  domestic  dis- 
tresses of  the  same  nature,  had  no  doubt  some  feeling  of  inter- 
nal satisfaction,  when  they  found  that  the  author  of  the  "  Cocu 
Imaginaire"  shared  the  same  apprehensions  with  his  hero,  with- 
out having  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  in  his  own  instance,  of 
their  being  founded  in  reality. 

Leaving  the  consideration  of  his  private  life,  chequered  as  it 
"was  by  favourable  and  painful  circumstances,  we  willingly  take 
some  general  view  of  the  character  of  Moliere  as  an  author, 
in  which  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  vindicate  for  him  the  very  highest 
place  of  any  who  has  ever  distinguished  himself  in  his  depart- 
ment of  literature.  His  natural  disposition,  his  personal  habits, 
Iiis  vivacity  as  a  Frenchman,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  command  of  a  language  eminent  above  all 
others  for  the  power  of  expressing  huiicious  images  and  ideas, 
raise  him  to  the  highest  point  of  eminence  amongst  the  authors 
of  his  own  country  and  class,  and  assure  him  an  easy  superiority 
Over  those  of  every  other  country. 

Our  countrymen  will  perhaps  ask,  if  we  have  forgotten  the 
inimitable  comic  powers  of  our  own  Shakespeare.     The  sense  of 
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iuimour  displayed  1)y  that  oxtraonliuai y  man  is  perhaps  as  reiuaiL- 
altle  as  his  j)o\vers  of  searching  tlie  human  bosom  for  other  and 
deeper  purposes.  But  if  .Johnson  has  rightly  delined  comedy  to 
be  *'  a  ihamalic  representation  of  the  ligliter  faults  of  mankind,  with 
a  view  to  make  folly  and  vice  riiliculous,"  it  would  be  ditlicult  to 
show  that  Sliakesj)eare  has  dedicated  to  such  purposes  more  than 
occasional  and  scattered  scenes,  dis|)ersed  through  his  numerous 
dramas.  The  "  Merry  \\'ives  of  \\  indsor"  is  perhaps  the  j)iece 
most  resembling  a  regular  comeily,  yet  the  jjoetry  with  which  it 
abounds  is  of  a  tone,  which  soars,  in  many  res[K*cts,  beyond  its 
sphere.  In  most  of  his  other  compositions,  his  comic  humour  is 
rather  an  ingredient  of  the  drama,  than  the  point  to  which  it  is 
emphatically  and  specially  directed.  The  scenes  of  Falstaff  are 
i)ut  introduced  to  relieve  and  garnish  the  historical  chronicle 
\\hich  he  desired  to  bring  on  the  stage.  In  the  characters  of 
Falconbridge  and  Hotspur,  their  pecidiar  humour  gilds  the  stern 
features  of  high  and  lofty  chivalry  :  in  the  "  Tempest,"  the  comic 
touches  shine  upon  and  soften  the  extravagance  of  beautiful  poetry 
and  romantic  fiction.  These  plays  may  be  something  higher  and 
better,  but  they  are  not  comedies  dedicated  to  expose  the  vices 
and  follies  of  mankind,  though  containing  in  them  much  that  tends 
to  that  purpose.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  the  manners 
in  Shakespeare  (so  far  as  his  comedy  depends  on  them)  are  so 
antiquated,  that  but  for  the  deep  and  universal  admiration  with 
which  England  regards  her  immortal  bard,  and  the  pious  care 
with  which  his  works  have  been  explained  and  commented  upon, 
the  follies  arising  out  of  the  fashions  of  his  time  would  be  entirely 
obsolete.  We  enjoy  such  characters  as  Don  Armado,  and  even 
Malvolio,  as  we  would  do  the  pictures  of  Vandyke  in  a  gallery; 
not  that  they  resemble  in  their  exterior  any  thing  we  have  ever 
seen  or  could  have  imagined,  until  the  excellence  of  the  painter 
presented  them  before  us,  and  made  us  own  that  they  must  have 
been  drawn  from  originals,  now  forgotten. 

The  scenes  of  Moliere,  however,  are  painted  from  subjects 
with  which  our  own  times  are  acquainted  ;  they  represent  follies 
of  a  former  date  indeed,  but  which  have  their  resemblances  in  flie 
present  day.  Some  old-fashioned  habits  being  allowed  for,  the 
personages  of  his  drama  resemble  the  present  generation  as  much 
as  our  grandmothers'  portraits,  but  for  hoop  petticoats  and  com- 
modes, resemble  their  descendants  of  the  present  generation. 
Our  physicians  no  longer  wear  robes  of  office,  or  ride  upon  mules, 
but  we  caimot  flatter  ourselves  that  the  march  of  intellect,  as  the 
cant  phrase  goes,  has  exploded  either  the  "  Malade  Irnaginaire," 
or  the  race  of  grave  deceivers  who  fattened  on  his  folly.  If, 
again,  we  look  at  Moliere 's  object  in  all  the  numerous  pieces 
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which  his  fertile  genius  produced,  we  perceive  a  constant,  sus- 
tained, and  determined  warfare  against  vice  and  folly, — sustained 
by  means  of  wit  and  satire,  without  any  assistance  derived  either 
from  sublimity  or  pathos.  It  siguiiied  little  to  Moliere  what  was 
the  mere  form  which  his  drama  assumed  :  whether  regular  comedy 
or  comedie-ballet,  whether  his  art  worked  in  its  regular  sphere,  or 
was  pressed  by  fashion  into  the  service  of  mummery  and  panto- 
mime, its  excellence  was  the  same, — if  but  one  phrase  was  uttered, 
that  phrase  was  comic.  Instead  of  sinking  down  to  the  farcical 
subjects  which  he  adopted,  whether  by  command  of  the  king,  or 
to  sacrilice  to  the  popular  taste,  Moliere  elevated  these  subjects 
by  his  treatment  of  them.  His  pen,  like  the  hand  of  Midas, 
turned  all  it  touched  to  gold ;  or  rather,  his  mode  of  treating  the 
most  ordinary  subject  gave  it  a  value  such  as  the  sculptor  or 
engraver  can  confer  upon  clay,  rock,  old  copper,  or  even  cherry- 
stones. 

It  is  not  a  little  praise  to  this  great  author,  that  he  derived  none 
of  his  powers  of  amusement  from  the  coarse  and  mean  sources  to 
which  the  British  dramatic  poets  had  such  liberal  recourse.  This 
might,  and  probably  did.  How  in  part  from  the  good  taste  of  the 
poet  himself,  but  it  was  also  much  owing  to  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
Whatever  the  private  conduct  of  that  prince,  of  which  enough 
may  be  learned  from  the  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  times,  he 
knew  too  well  son  metier  de  Roi,  and  what  was  due  to  his  dignity 
in  public,  to  make  common  jest  with  his  subjects  at  any  thing 
oflensive  to  good  morals  or  decorum.  Charles  II.,  on  the  other 
hand, — 

"  A  merry  monarch,  scancUilous  and  poor," — 

had  been  too  long  emancipated  by  his  exile  from  all  regal  cere- 
monial, to  lay  his  sense  of  humour  under  any  restraints  of  deli- 
cacy. He  enjoyed  a  broad  jest,  as  he  would  have  done  an  extra 
bottle  of  wine,  without  being  careful  about  the  persons  who  par- 
ticipated with  him  in  either;  and  hence  a  personal  laxity  of  con- 
duct which  scandalized  the  feelings  of  Evelyn,  and  a  neglect  of 
decency  in  public  entertainments,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  which  called  down  the  indignation  of  Collier. 
Some  comparatively  trifling  slips,  with  which  the  critics  of  the 
period  charge  Moliere,  form  no  exception  to  the  general  decorum 
of  his  writings. 

Looking  at  their  general  purpose  and  tendency,  we  must  be 
convinced  that  there  is  no  comic  author,  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  who  directed  his  satire  against  such  a  variety  of  vices  and 
follies,which,if  he  could  not  altogether  extirpate,  he  failed  not  at  all 
events  to  drive  out  of  the  shape  and  form  which  they  had  assumed. 
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The  absurdillcs  of  L'Ktourdi,  the  ridiculous  jmgou  of  the 
Procieuscs,  the  .silly  (juariels  of  the  lovers  iu  the  Dcpit 
Amoureux,  the  absurd  jealousy  of  hushauds  iu  J/Ecole  des 
Maris,  the  varied  fopperies  and  atVectations  of  men  of  fashion  in 
Les  Facheux,  the  picture  of  hypocrisy  in  the  Tartuffe,  the  exhibi- 
tion at  once  of  bizarre  and  uutraclable  virtue,  and  of  the  depravity 
t»f  dissimulation  iu  the  Misanthrope,  the  ellects  of  the  dangers  of 
niisassorted  alliances  iu  George  Daudiu,  of  the  tricks  of  domes- 
tics iu  l.es  Tourberies  de  Scapiu,  of  the  pedantic  att'ectation  of 
Icarunig  in  L.es  Feninies  Savautes,  of  the  dupes  who  take  physic 
anil  the  knaves  who  admiuisler  it  in  the  Malade  Iniaginaire, — 
all  these,  Avith  similar  aberrations,  exposed  and  exploded  by  the 
pen  of  a  single  author,  showed  that  Moliere  possessed,  in  a  degree 
superior  to  all  other  men,  tlie  falcon's  piercing  eye  to  detect  vice 
under  every  veil,  or  folly  in  every  shape,  and  the  talons  with 
w  liich  to  pounce  upon  either,  as  the  natural  prey  of  the  satirist. 
JN'o  other  writer  of  comedy  ever  soared  through  flights  so  many 
and  so  various. 

We  have  said  that  the  comedy  of  Moli^re  never  exhibits  any 
touch  of  the  sublime ;  and  from  its  not  being  attempted  in  those 
more  serious  pieces,  as  Don  Garcie  and  Melicerte,  where  a  high 
strain  of  poetry  might  have  been  struck  to  advantage,  we  conceive 
that  Moliere  tlul  not  possess  that  road  to  the  human  bosom.  One 
passage  alone  strikes  us  as  approaching  to  a  very  lofty  tone. 
Don  Juan,  distinguislu'd  solely  by  the  desperation  of  his  cou- 
rage, enters  the  tomb  of  the  Commander,  and  ridicules  the  fears 
of  his  servant  when  he  tells  him  that  the  statue  has  nodded  in 
answer  to  the  invitation  delivered  to  him  by  his  master's  com- 
mand. Don  Juan  delivers  the  same  invitation  in  person,  and  the 
statue  again  bends  his  head.  Feeling  a  touch  of  the  super- 
natural terror  to  which  his  lofty  courage  refuses  to  give  way,  his 
sole  observation  is,  "  Alloits,  aortoiis  d'ui."  A  retreat,  neither 
alarmed  nor  precipitated,  is  all  which  he  will  allow  to  the  terrors 
of  such  a  prodigy. 

In  like  manner,  although  we  are  informed  that  Moliere  pos- 
sessed feelings  of  sensibility  too  irritable  for  his  own  happiness 
iu  private  life,  his  writings  indicate  no  conunaud  of  the  pathetic. 
His  lovers  are  always  gallant  and  witty,  but  never  tender  or 
ardent.  This  is  the  case,  not  only  where  the  love  intrigue  is  only 
a  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  scene,  but  in  Le  Depit 
uAmoureux,  where  the  ardour  of  affection  might  have  gracefully 
mingled  with  the  tracasseries  of  the  lovers'  quarrels;  and  in 
Psyche,  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  the  author  would  have 
introduced  the  passionate  and  pathetic,  if  he  had  possessed  tlie 
power  of  painting  it.     Nor  do  any  of  his  personages,  in  all  the 
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distresses  in  which  the  scene  places  them,  ever  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  feelings  of  the  audience,  who  are  only  amused 
l)y  the  ludicrous  situations  to  which  the  distresses  give  rise.  The 
detected  villainy  of  Tartuffe  atiects  the  feelings  indeed  strongly, 
but  it  is  more  from  the  gratitication  of  honest  resentment  again^it 
a  detected  miscreant,  than  from  any  interest  we  take  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  duped  Orgon. 

Neither  did  Moliere  ornament  his  dramatic  pieces  with  poetical 
imagery,  whether  descriptive  or  moral.  His  mode  of  writing- 
excluded  the  "  morning  sun,  and  all  about  gilding  the  eastern 
horizon."  He  wrote  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  the  fancy, 
and  was  probably  aware  moreover  that  such  poetical  ornaments, 
however  elegant  when  under  the  direction  of  good  taste,  are  apt 
to  glide  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  lead  to  that  which  Mo- 
liere regarded  as  the  greatest  fault  in  composition,  an  alfectation 
of  finery  approaching  to  the  language  o(  the  Fiecieiises  Ridicules. 
Alceste,  in  Le  Misanthrope,  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  author 
on  this  subject: — 

Ce  style  figure,  dont  on  se  fait  vanite 

Sort  de  bon  caractc-re,  et  de  la  verite, 

Ce  n'est  que  jeii  de  mots,  qu'  affectation  pure, 

Et  ce  n'est  point  ainsi  que  parle  la  nature. 

Le  mecbatit  gout  de  sitcle  en  cela  me  fait  peur, 

Nos  peres  tout  grossiers  I'avoient  beaucoup  meilleur. 

In  what,  therefore,  it  may  be  asked,  consisted  the  excellence  of 
tliis  entertaining  writer,  whose  works,  as  often  as  we  have  opened 
a  volume  during  the  composition  of  this  slight  article,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  lay  out  of  our  hand  untd  we  had  completed 
a  scene,  however  little  to  our  immediate  purpose  of  consulting 
it?  If  Moliere  did  not  possess,  or  at  least  has  not  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  or  the  imaginative  in  poetry, 
from  whence  do  his  works  derive  their  undisputed  and  almost 
universal  power  of  charming  ?  VVe  reply,  from  their  truth  and  from 
their  simplicity;  from  the  powerful  and  penetrating  view  of 
human  nature,  which  could  strip  folly  and  vice  of  all  their  dis- 
guise, and  expose  them  to  laughter  and  scorn  when  they  most 
hoped  for  honour  and  respect;  also  from  the  extreme  naivete  as 
well  as  force  of  the  expressions  which  effect  the  author's  purpose. 
A  father  consults  his  friends  about  the  deep  melancholy  into 
M  hich  his  daughter  is  fallen :  one  advises  to  procure  for  her  a 
handsome  piece  of  plate,  beautifully  sculptured,  as  an  object 
which  cannot  fail  to  give  pleasure  to  the  most  disconsolate  mind. 
The  celebrated  answer,  vans  etes  orfcvre,  Mo)ti>ieur  Josse,  at  once 
unmasks  the  private  views  of  the  selfish  adviser,  and  has  afforded 
a  measure  by  which  all  men,  from  Moliere's  time  to  our  own. 
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may  judge  t)f  tlio  disinterested  character  of  such  friendly  counsels. 
This  short,  dry,  sudden  and  unexpected  humour  of  Moliere, 
seconded  as  it  always  is  by  the  soundest  jiood  sense,  is  one  great 
proof  of  his  knowledge  of  his  art.  The  tragic  may  be  greatly  en- 
livened by  some  previous  preparation,  as  the  advance  of  a  mighty 
host  with  its  ensigns  displayed  has,  even  at  a  distance,  an  eti'ect 
upon  the  nerves  of  tiiose  whoin  it  is  about  to  assail.  But  wit  is 
most  successful  when  it  bursts  from  an  unexpected  ambush,  and 
carries  its  point  by  surprize.  The  best  jest  will  lose  its  efl'ect  on 
the  stage,  if  so  much  preparation  is  employed  as  leads  the  spec- 
tator to  anticipate  what  is  coming,  as  it  will  suffer  in  society  if  in- 
troduced with  the  preface  of"  Til  tell  you  a  good  thing!"  In  this 
species  of  surprize  Moliere  surpasses  every  writer  of  comedy, 
but  the  jest  at  which  you  laugh  springs  as  naturally  out  of  the 
subject,  as  if  it  had  been  obvious  to  your  apprehension  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  scene.  A  brief  sentence,  a  w  ord,  even 
an  exclamation,  is  often  sufficient  to  produce  the  full  effect  of  the 
ludicrous,  as  a  spark,  will  spring  a  mine,  in  the  place  and  time 
when  the  explosion  is  least  suspected.  The  most  unexpected 
means  in  the  hands  of  this  great  artist  are  also  the  most  certain  ; 
and  you  are  first  made  sensible  of  what  he  has  aimed  at,  when 
you  achnire  his  tirrow  quivering  in  the  centre  of  the  mark. 

The  depth  and  force  of  Moliere's  common  sense  is  equally 
remarkable  in  displaying  his  own  just  and  sound  opinions,  as  in 
exposing  the  false  taste  and  affectation  of  others.  Ariste,  Philinte, 
and  the  other  personages  of  his  drama,  to  whom  (as  the  ancients 
did  to  their  choruses)  he  has  ascribed  the  task  of  moralizing  upon 
the  subject  of  the  scene,  and  expressing  the  sentiments  which 
must  be  supposed  those  of  the  author  himself,  have  all  the 
firmness,  strength,  and  simj)licity  proper  to  the  enunciation 
of  truth  and  w  isdom ;  and  mucii  more  of  both  will  be  found 
■within  the  precincts  of  Moliere's  works,  than  in  the  formal  lessons 
of  men  of  less  acute  capacity. 

Moliere  himself  knew  the  force  and  value  of  his  simplicity, 
although  sometimes  objected  to  by  fastidious  critics  as  hurrying 
him  into  occasional  vulgarity.  In  order  that  he  might  not  depart 
from  it,  he  adopted  the  well-known  practice  of  reading  his  pieces 
while  in  manuscript  to  his  housekeeper.  La  Foret,  and  observing 
the  effect  they  produced  on  so  plain,  but  shrewd  and  sensible 
a  mind,  before  bringing  them  on  the  stage.  The  habit  of  being 
called  into  consultations  of  this  kind  had  given  the  good  dame 
such  an  accurate  tact,  that  it  was  in  vain  that  Moliere  tried  to 
pass  upon  her  the  composition  of  another  ])oet  for  his  own. 
The  circumstance  proves  how*  well  she  deserved  to  sit  in  the 
chair  of  censorship  which  her  master  had  assigned  her.     Mons. 
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Taschereau  thinks  that  the  opinion  of  La  Foret  was  only 
deniandod  by  Moliere  upon  low  and  farcical  subjects.  But 
though  we  allow  that  some  parts  of  his  higher  comedy  might  be 
above  her  sphere,  we.  can  easily  conceive  that  the  author  might 
have  an  interest  in  knowing  exactly  how  much  his  housekeeper, 
— at  once  an  exact  and  favourable  specimen  of  a  great  majority 
of  his  audiences, — might  be  able  to  comprehend  of  his  higher 
comedy,  and  in  what  particulars  it  was  elevated  beyond  the  line 
of  her  understanding.  Nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  conceive, 
that  an  author  who  desired  above  all  other  things  to  be  generally 
understood,  should  have  paused  on  the  passages  which  La  Foret 
comprehended  less  perfectly,  and  omitted  or  explained  what  was 
like  to  prove  caviar  to  the  multitude.  It  would  not  be  perhaps 
unnatural  to  suppose,  that  to  the  shrewd,  frank,  acute,  and  pene- 
trating character  of  Moliere's  housekeeper  we  owe  the  original 
idea  of  those  clever  and  faithful,  but  caustic  and  satirical  female 
domestics,  the  Toinettes  and  Nicoles,  whom  he  has  produced  on 
the  stage  with  so  much  effect. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Taschereau,  to  whose  enter- 
taining work  we  are  obliged  for  so  much  instruction  or  amusement. 
Some  readers  may  be  disappointed,  that  after  pronouncing  Mo- 
liere the  prince  of  the  writers  of  comedy,  we  should  have  limited 
the  talents  by  which  he  attained  such  pre-eminence  to  the  posses- 
sion of  common  sense,  however  sound,  of  observation  however 
acute,  and  of  expression,  however  forcible,  true  and  simple.  It 
is  not,  however,  by  talents  of  a  different  class  from  those  enjoyed 
by  the  rest  of  humanity  that  the  ingredients  which  form  great 
men  are  constituted.  On  the  contrary,  such  peculiar  tastes  and 
talents  only  produce  singularity.  The  real  source  of  greatness 
in  almost  every  department  is  an  extraordinary  proportion  of 
some  distinguishing  quality  proper  to  all  mankind,  and  of  which 
therefore  all  mankind,  less  or  more,  comprehends  the  character 
and  the  value.  A  man  with  four  arms  would  be  a  monster  for 
romance  or  for  a  show;  it  is  the  individual  that  can  best  make  use 
of  the  ordinary  conformation  of  his  body,  who  obtains  a  supe- 
riority over  his  fellow-creatures  by  strength  or  agility.  In  a 
word,  the  general  qualities  of  sound  judgment,  clear  views,  and 
powerful  expression  of  what  is  distinctly  perceived,  acquire  the 
same  value,  as  they  rise  in  degree  above  the  general  capacity  of 
humanity,  with  that  obtained  by  diamonds,  which  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  in  carats  become  almost  inestimable,  while  the 
smaller  sparks  of  the  same  precious  substance  are  of  ordinary 
occurrence,  and  held  comparatively  in  slight  esteem. 
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*^*  Wk  liavo  learned,  \Titli  concern,  that,  a  respectable  family  in  Ra- 
(Iciioeli,  Inverness-sliire,  North  Britain,  have  conceived  the  popular  tale 
in  onr  Article  on  German  Romances  (No.  1.)  to  relate  to  the  melancholy 
fate  of  Captain  Macpherson,  of  that  county,  who  perished  many  years 
since  in  a  manner  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Captain  M.  of  our  le- 
gend. Their  feelings  have,  of  course,  sull'ered  from  the  invidious  light 
in  which  popular  report  had  placed  the  character  of  the  individual,  whose 
actual  conduct,  we  arc  assured,  laid  him  open  to  no  such  impeachment. 
^\'e  gave  the  legend  as  it  was  given  to  the  author  of  the  Article  many 

years  ago,  by  the  late  regretted  and  beloved  Lord  W S r,  and 

we  still  possess  the  maiuiscript  in  his  hand-writing.  We  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, at  the  same  time,  to  enter  a  caveat,  that  it  was  merely  to  be  read 
as  a  popular  tale,  by  which  the  character  of  the  principal  personage  vvas 
by  no  means  to  be  judged  of.  We  were  not  even  certain  that  the  out- 
line of  the  occurrence  was  true,  had  no  belief  whatever  in  the  superna- 
tural machinery  introduced,  and  considerable  doubts  as  to  ihedark  shades 
thrown  into  the  portrait  of  Captain  M.  We  have  since  had  full  reason 
to  be  assured  of  what  we  partly  intimated  at  the  time,  viz.  that  common 
report  had  done  great  injustice  to  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman, in  order  to  engraft  a  talc  of  superstition  upon  his  extraordinary 
fate. 

^^'e  have  just  received  the  following  account,  which  may  be  relied  on 
as  authentic,  and  which  we  doubt  not  afibrds  a  just  representation  of  the 
character,  which  popular  nimours,  joined  with  superstitition,  had  placed 
in  such  an  unfavourable  point  of  view. 

"  In  the  first  Number  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  in  the  Article, 
No.  II.,  on  the  works  of  Hoffmann,  the  writer  has  introduced  a  narrative 
of  a  catastrophe  that  occurred  in  this  coiujtry,  in  the  year  1800.  The 
facts  of  that  melancholy  event  are  mostly  all  mis-stated,  and  shall  be  in 
this  notice  adverted  to;  though  its  principal  object  is,  to  controvert  the 
statements  in  the  narrative  regarding  the  character  of  Captain  Macpher- 
son, one  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  His  character  is  there  alluded  to 
in  the  following  terms : — '  Captain  M.'s  character  was  likewise  remem- 
bered,— that  he  was  popularly  reported  to  be  a  man  of  no  principle,  rapa- 
cious and  cruel,  that  he  got  money  by  procuring  recruits  from  the 
Highlands,  an  unpopular  mode  of  acc|uiring  wealth;  and  that,  amongst 
other  base  measures  for  this  purpose,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  leave  a 
purse  upon  the  road,  and  to  threaten  the  man  who  picked  it  up,  with  an 
indictment  for  robbery,  if  he  did  not  enlist.'  To  tlie  narrator  of  this 
notice  Captain  Macpherson  was  intimately  known,  and  he  begs  to  state, 
that  Captain  Macpherson  never  did,  in  any  one  instance,  reciuit  for  mo- 
ney. He  <li(l,  no  doubt,  recruit  at  two  different  periods.  He  did  so, 
first,  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  men,  to  procure  a  lieutenancy  that  had 
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been  offered  him  in  the  lOIst  Regiment  of  Foot,  when  commissions,  it 
may  be  remembered,  were  given  to  several  gentlemen  in  the  Highlands, 
on  the  terms  of  their  supplying  a  certain  quota  of  men.  The  10 1st  Re- 
giment was  reduced  at  the  close  of  the  first  American  war.  Sometime 
after.  Captain  Macpherson  obtained  a  company  in  the  regiment  then 
called  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's,  and  on  the  same  terms.  To  raise  his 
company,  he  again  recruited  in  Badenoch,  and  on  no  other  occasion,  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  Instead  of  his  being  rapacious  and  cruel,  the  re- 
membrance of  all  his  surviving  friends  in  this  country  will  readily  testify 
that  he  was  not  only  free  of  those  blemishes,  but  possessed  the  opposite 
virtues,  in  a  degree  truly  eminent.  He  was,  in  all  his  dealings,  a  man  of 
strict  honour  and  unblemished  reputation.  As  a  friend,  an  intimate,  a 
companion,  and  a  neighbour,  he  was  open,  candid,  sinceie,  faithful,  and 
liberal.  And  the  narrator  of  this  could  very  easily  advert,  were  it  neces- 
sary, to  many  instances,  where  Captain  Macpherson's  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy were  most  amiably  shown,  in  his  listening  with  heart  and  with 
feeling  to  many  a  poor  man's  tale,  who  felt  or  considered  himself  ill- 
treated  by  more  powerful  neighbours  ;  and  where  he  not  only  listened, 
but  actively  and  generously  exerted  himself,  with  his  local  influence  and 
his  means,  to  procure  such  persons  redress  :  —  and  in  very  many  of  such 
cases,  when  his  own  personal  expenses  were  considerable,  he  never  once 
would  accept  of  any  compensation  or  return.  It  is  not,  however,  sur- 
prising, that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Grampians,  by  a  native,  or  resi- 
dent in  Rannoch,  Captain  Macpherson's  melancholy  end,  and  his  charac- 
ter should  be  misrepresented.  In  that  district,  he  had  rendered  himself 
unpopular,  if  not  feared,  from  his  having  been  more  than  once  engaged 
there,  in  the  apprehending  of  deserters  from  the  army ;  a  species  of  ser- 
vice for  which  his  great  bodily  strength,  his  activity,  and  hardiness  of 
habits  peculiarly  fitted  him,  however  unwelcome  it  might  be  to  his  feel- 
ings. On  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  when  a  deserter  apprehended, 
effected  his  escape  from  the  captain's  party,  from  the  inn  of  Dalnacar- 
doch,  the  poetic  talents  of  the  districts  of  Rannoch  and  Athol,  (never 
very  celebrated,)  were  put  in  requisition  to  ridicule  his  prowess,  and  the 
military  character  of  his  clan.  Captain  Macpherson  had  been,  in  his 
youth,  a  keen  sportsman.  Some  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  ami  to  that  domestic  affliction  were 
added  some  veiy  severe  pecuniary  losses,  incurred  by  his  having  been 
surety  for  a  friend.  Both  together  preyed  not  a  little  on  his  mind,  and 
did  certainly  produce  a  degree  of  change  in  his  manners  and  wonted 
habits,  at  which  his  acquaintances  co;dd  not  wonder,  while  they  felt 
cause  to  sympathise  with  him.  The  effect  of  those  trials  was  to  lead 
him  again  to  his  long-neglected  field  sports,  for  which,  it  might  be  said, 
he  re-acquired  a  passion.  This  had  made  him  obnoxious  to  his  grace 
the  Duke  of  Gordon's  forester  at  Gaik.  Not  six  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Gordon  on  the  subject, 
when  the  captain  pledged  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  should  never  be 
found  to  contravene  his  grace's  pleasure,  on  any  extent  of  liberty  granted 
to  him.  At  that  period,  indeed,  the  game  laws  were  almost  unknown 
on  his  grace's  domains.   His  grace  expressly  allowed,  or  rather  requested, 
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him  to  take  a  deer  or  two  more,  as  he  might  wish,  from  the  forest  of 
Gaik,  during  tliat  winter.  \Vith  regard  to  the  facts  narrated  in  the 
Review,  it  may  be  observed,  that  instead  of  the  phicc  at  Gaik  lying  to 
the  west  of  Daiiiacardoch,  it  hes  to  the  north-east  of  it.  Instead  of  the 
time  being  tlie  1  ith  of  l-'ebruary,  17!)9,  it  was  the  night  of  the  4th  of 
January,  liSOO.  Instead  of  three  men  perishing  besides  Captain  Mac- 
pherson,  unfortunately  there  were  four,  'i'hree  fine  greyhounds  also 
perished  in  the  ruins  of  the  house.  Instead  of  this  being  a  temporary 
but,  or  bothy,  it  was  a  substantial  house,  built  after  the  usual  country 
manner,  with  a  centre  wall,  dividing  it  into  two  comfortable  apartments. 
It  had  been  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Garth,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  his  shepherds,  and  they  had  lived  in  it  for  several  years  previous, 
both  in  summer  and  winter;  but  the  lease  of  Gaik  had  been  given  up 
by  Mr.  Stuart  some  time  before,  when  the  Duke  of  Gordon  determined 
to  preserve  the  place  as  a  deer  forest.  It  is,  indeed,  correct,  that  the  tim- 
ber and  stones  of  the  house  were  scattered  about  to  an  amazing  distance, 
the  former  twisted  and  broken.  It  may  be  easily  supposed,  as  was  in 
reality  the  case,  that  a  catastrophe  so  fatal,  and  of  such  rare  occurrence 
in  this  part  of  the  w^orld,  would  awaken  into  activity  all  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  the  country  : — true  it  is,  that  marvellous  conjectures  were 
circulated  respecting  its  causes ;  and  which  soon  formed  themselves  into 
tales  tenfold  more  terrific  than  what  even  the  old  schoolmaster  communi- 
cated. But  unusual  as  such  an  event  was,  no  one  who  sees  the  spot,  and 
who  recollects  the  quantity  of  snow  then  on  the  ground,  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt,  that  the  whole  mystery  might  be  readily  explained  by  the 
single  term  of  an  avalanche." 


'OSTSCRIPT. 


We  think  it  necessary  towards  a  due  explanation  of  the  views  which  we  enter- 
tain on  the  subject  of  Legal  Reform,  to  state  that  our  article  on  M.  Rey,  "  Dea 
Institutions  judiciaircs"  See.  was  not  only  written,  but  actually  printed  off 
before  Mr.  Brougham  gave  his  notice  of  motion,  and  before  even  the  change  of 
administration  which  preceded  the  present  meeting  of  Parliament.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  recent  events  have  conspired  to  strengthen  our  former 
impressions,  or  that  we  noticed  whh  pride  and  pleasure  the  many  striking 
coincidences  of  opinion  with  our  own,  manifested  in  the  powerful  and  com- 
preiiensive  speech  of  the  honourable  mover. 

^^'e  beg  leave,  witli  all  deference,  to  add  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
immediate  object  of  Mr.  Brougliam's  motion — the  appointment  of  a  commission, 
which,  if  granted,  we  hope  will  be  on  a  scale  of  extensiveness  suited  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  work,  and  estimated  by  a  just  regard  to  the  consideration, 
that  the  several  parts  of  our  judicial  system  are  so  interwoven  with  one  another 
as  to  render  it,  in  our  judgment,  impossible  to  effect  a  safe  and  substantial 
repair  of  any  single  compartment  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  entire  edifice. 
The  labours  of  such  a  commission  would  ea.sily  admit  of  subdivision  with  a 
view  to  an  early  practical  result;  and  the  requisite  unity  of  its  operations  might 
be  ensured  by  a  system  of  regulations  calculated  to  promote  a  free  and  con- 
sunt  intercourse  between  the  members  of  the  several  branches  of  which  it  may 
be  composed. 

Feb.  8,  1828. 
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Art.  XI. — Ismalie,  ou  La  Mart  et  L' Amour;  Roman-Pdeme.  Par  M.  Le 
Vicomte  D'Arlincourt.  (Ismalie,  or  Death  and  Love,  a  poetical  romance. 
By  Viscount  D'Arlincourt.)    Paris.     1828.     2  vols.  Bvo. 

M.  D'Arlincourt  is  not  very  well  known  in  England,  although  he  has  had 
the  honours  of  translation  ;   and,  in  the  present  state  of  literary  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  we  may  fairly  assume,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  he  has  not  as  yet  deserved  to  be  so.     Our  remark,  however,  will  be 
understood  to  relate  only  to  authors  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature. 
Many  circumstances   may  exist  to  prevent  the  speculations  of  learned  or 
scientific  men  from  being  popular  in  a  foreign  country ;    but  at  a  time  like 
this,  when,  at  least  among  ourselves,  the  luxuries  of  mmd  and  body  are 
in  equal  demand,  and  the  whole  world  is  ransacked  for  excitements  to  the 
palled  appetites,  both  moral  and  physical,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  turtle  or 
a  romance,  a  writer  of  almost  any  country,   more  particularly  our  intimate  ac- 
quaintance the  French,  if  he  were  capable  of  administering  pleasure,  could  not 
fail  to  receive  praise.     There  can  be  no  general  standard  of  taste,  however,  or 
surely  countries,  approaching  so  nearly  to  each  other  in  knowledge  and  civiliza- 
tion as  France  and  England,  would  have  found  it  out ;  and  M.  D'Arlincourt, 
who  is  scarcely  read  at  all  in  the  latter,  has  attained  to  considerable  popularity  in 
the  former.    This  popularity  has  been  procured  by  his  novels  of  "  Le  Renegat," 
"  Le  Solitaire,"  and  "  Ipsiboe."     It  is  the  design  of  the  poem  before  us,  like  the 
two  first,  to  inspire  melancholy  and  awe,  exaggerated  occasionally  in  the  present 
instance  to  horror ;  while  its  effect,  like  that  of  the  last,  is  to  make  the  reader 
laugh  sometimes,  not  at  the  story,  indeed,  as  in  Ipsiboe,  but  at  the  author. 
Germany  seems  to  be  the  natural  home  of  supernatural  romance;  and,  when 
transplanted  into  other  countries,  with  the  usual  fate  of  exotics,  it  is  sure  to 
lose  its  flavour.     In  Germany  alone  the  creations  of  superstition  are  something 
real  and  tangible;  they  do  not  flit  before  us  like  shadows  or  dreams,  to  surprise 
for  one  moment,  and  he  forgotten  the  next.      In  England  we  are  more  timid ; 
and,  without  meaning  to  insult  the  country  of  metaphysicians,  it  may  be  we 
are  more  philosophical.     Our  agents,  generally,  are  human  fears,  and  not  the 
super-human  creations  of  those  fears.  We  seldom  introduce  devils  and  spectres 
among  our  dramatis  persona,  but  the  ideas   of  these   imaginary  beings   often. 
The  air-drawn  dagger  of  Macbeth  has  as  great  an  influence  upon  the  action  as 
if  the  way  of  the  murderer  had  been  marshalled  by  an  actual  apparition  ;  while 
the  fact  of  its  being  merely  an  idea,  conjured  up  by  his  own  guilty  thoughts, 
throws  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  guilt  upon  himself.     This  part  of  the 
play  has  always  more  effect  upon  an  English  reader  than  the  ghost  scenes  in 
Hamlet.     In  drama  the  national  taste  runs  altogether  in  a  different  channel. 
The  supernatural  machinery  of  the  Henriade  is  the  most  useless,  flimsy,  and 
unsubstantial  in  the  whole  range  of  epic  poetry  ;  the  gliosts  of  the  French  are 
neither  the  creations  of  superstitious  fear,  as  in  England,  nor  the  real  bona  fide 
spectres  of  Germany ;  their  battles  are  only  glittering  tournaments,  and  their 
most  romantic  love  is  a  species  of  fantastic  gallantry.  Theauthorof"  Ismalie," 
desirous  of  establishing  a  supernatural  school  in  France,  without  seeming  to 
borrow  anything  from  England  or  Germany,  has  founded  his  poem  on  a  story 
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"  never  treated  before— never  written  ;  the  thought  of  wliicli  was  never  con- 
ceived, and  the  execution  never  attempted."  Tl)is  poem  contains  neither 
more  nor  less  than  tlie  relation  of  tlie  loves  of  an  unhappy  corpse,  which  cannot 
sleep  o'-nitjhis  for  an  eartlily  passion.  The  gravest  persons,  however,  will  oc- 
casionally give  way  to  such  follies,  and  our  defunct  makes  no  bones  of  insi- 
nuating himself  from  imder  a  huge  stone  to  keep  the  tender  rendezvous;  he 
throws  himself  on  his  knees  before  his  mistress  with  as  much  suppleness  as 
could  be  expected  in  the  circumstances,  squeezes  herhand  with  fingers  as  cold 
as  iron,  presses  her  to  a  bosom  where  no  beating  of  the  heart  represents  the 
inquietudes  of  passion,  and  ogles  her  with  eyes  as  fixed  as  a  sconce  against  the 
wall,  and  sparkling  with  all  the  tender  brilliance  of  a  boiled  oyster.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  the  theatres,  where  such  subjects  are  patronized,  (we  do  not  mean  the 
theatres  of  anatomy,)  and  of  our  "dramatic"  authors,  who  are  not  expected  to 
understand  very  well  their  own  language,  much  less  a  foreign  one,  we  shall 
prevail  upon  ourselves  to  give  an  outline  of  the  plot,  and,  if  our  muse  does  not 
get  sick  with  supping  full  of  horrors,  a  few  quotations.  The  poem  commences 
with  an  invocation  to  the  Harp  of  the  Olden  Time,  which  we  shall  translate  in 
the  stanza  adopted  on  the  same  occasion  by  the  Scottish  Minstrel. 

"  Harp  of  the  Olden  Time,  which  once  had'st  power 
Wit!)  thy  wild  harmony  my  youth  to  charm, 

Come,  T  adjure  thee,  from  liiine  ancient  tower, 
INIy  voice  sustain,  and  my  cold  accents  warm. 

Be  then  by  turns  the  trump  when  warriors  arm, 
The  Os.sianic  lute,  the  funeral  bell, 

The  peasant's  reed,  who  guards  the  flocks  from  harm, 

The  lyre  of  troubadour,  that  sounds  love's  soft  alarm  !" 

The  invocation,  doubtless,  being  heard,  the  story  commences  in  the  midst  of 
rain  and  thunder,  exactly  at  nine  o'clock.  A  page  from  the  castle  of  Saint 
Paer  is  travelling  in  the  forest,  where  he  meets  with  a  sorceress  named  Olnezer, 
and  surnamed  the  "  Daughter  of  Hell,''  who  proceeds  to  expound  to  him  the 
destinies  of  his  young  mistress,  Ismalie.  "  Tremble,"  she  says,  "  O  daughter 
of  Neustria ! — The  casque  of  gold  will  appear !"  and  concludes  with  these 
meaning  words — "  The  tomb  has  its  loves,  the  dust  its  voice,  and  nothingness 
(le  neant)  its  prodigies  !"  The  heroine  is  now  described ;  she  is  young,  beau- 
tiful, and  unhappy — not  that  she  has  anything  in  particular  to  be  unhappy 
about ;  but  there  are  strange  prophecies  afloat  among  the  old  women,  to  which 
her  boding  heart  answers  like  an  echo. 

"  And  she,  Saint  Paiir's  lonely  fair 

Towards  the  world  in  secret  turns 
Her  virgin  looks,  while  mingle  there 

The  fear  lliat  chills,  the  hope  that  burns. 
A  fatal  oracle  has  cast 
O'er  her  young  days  its  shadow  vast ; 
And,  one  by  one,  away  they  fly, 
Her  joys,  with  careless  infancy. 

»        «       41        «        « 

"  To  gaze  on  nature's  beauteous  face 

Alone  her  wandering  sense  recalls  ; 

Her  dcsart  path  tlirougli  woods  to  trace, 

'J'o  list  the  water's  murmuring  falls, 

'I'o  gather  wild-flowers  in  the  vale. 

To  breathe  afar  the  mountain  gale, 

To  watch  the  phases  of  the  sky. 

To  drink  the  wild-birds'  melody — 

Delights  that  would  not  yet  depart. 

And  pure  as  her  own  virgin  heart ! 
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"  Her  temper  equal,  meek  in  mind — 

Her  sweetest  duty  is  to  pray  ; 
But,  to  ideal  worlds  confined, 

Still  runs  her  dreary  life  away. 
Invoking  joy,  she  waits  with  fear; 

Embraces  love  unconsciously, 
lu  bliss  believes,  that  ne'er  for  her 

Can  be,  and  weeps,  she  knows  not  why." 

The  feelings  of  this  sensitive  being  may  be  imagined,  when  the  page  repeats 
the  mystical  words  of  the  sorceress — and  when  the  next  moment  she  sees  a 
"  casque  of  gold''  enter  the  castle,  and  under  it  a  handsome  young  khight. 
This  turns  out  to  be  her  cousin  Oscar,  returned  from  the  wars  of  Cceur-de- 
Lion  in  the  Holy  Land ;  Ismalie  falls  m  love  with  him  at  one  souse ;  but  in 
the  coldness  of  the  "  Paladin"  sees  reason  to  repent  of  her  precipitation.  Her 
mother,  however,  who  is  more  knowing  in  these  matters,  discovers  that  the 
coldness  is  assumed,  and,  without  ceremony,  offers  him  the  hand  of  the  heiress 
of  Saint  Paijr.  Tliis  offer  is  joyfully  accepted,  and  Oscar  and  Ismalie  are  in 
the  ninth  heaven.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  extremely  odd;  he  has  never  all 
this  time  made  any  explicit  declaration  of  his  passion ;  he  has  never  used  the 
words  which  sound  so  sweetly  in  a  lady's  ear — I  love  thee !  Ismalie  ponders, 
then  pants,  then  listens  to  some  friendly  cautions  of  the  sorceress,  and,  finally, 
commands  her  reserved  lover  to  go  through  the  short  formula  in  distinct  lan- 
guage ;  and,  when  he  refuses,  binds  herself  by  an  oath  never  to  be  his  until  the 
words  have  passed  his  lips.  The  unhappy  Paladin  reels  as  if  in  an  earthquake, 
and  in  a  voice  of  love,  horror,  and  despair,  utters  the  fatal  sentence"  I  love  thee!" 
and  in  the  midst  of  thunder,  storm  and  darkness,  falls  bleeding  and  dead  at  her 
feet.  An  author  of  less  original  genius  would  have  finished  the  story  here,  after 
explaining  that  Oscar  had  seduced  and  abandoned  the  sorceress  before  she  had 
studied  the  art,  and,  in  a  fit  of  remorse,  had  vowed  never  to  say  "  I  love 
thee  !''  to  anybody  again  before  marriage.  Our  poem,  however,  is  only  begin- 
ning. Ismalie  is  at  the  tomb  of  Oscar — the  stone  moves — her  name  is  pro- 
nounced— she  falls  fainting  to  the  ground,  and  the  Paladin  is  kneeling  at  her 
feet. 

"  The  mantle  of  a  Templar  knight 

O'ershadows  half  his  armour  bright. 

Its  wavy  folds  of  dazzling  white 
.'\round  the  warrior  fall  ; 

The  furious  wind  the  welkin  rends. 

The  forest-oak  before  it  bends 
His  branches  stout  and  tall — 

But  though  the  tempest  wildly  rave 

Around,  it  hath  no  power  to  wave 
A  feather  of  l^'s  plume  ! 

So  stifl',  so  cold — immoveable — 

The  dead  in  lonely  stillness  dwell 
Within  their  ancient  tomb." 

The  dead  lover  proves  to  be  much  more  uu  fait  in  the  article  of  courtship 
than  the  living  one  had  been  ;  his  words  are  full  of  the  energy  of  fleshly  pas- 
sion— but — 

"  O  !  fearful  contrast— see  his  eye 
Cold  as  a  marble  effigy, 
Dull  even  as  death — fix'd  heavily — 
And  silent  as  the  grave." 
On  noticing  this  circumstance  Ismalie  faints,  and  the  amorous  spirit  vanishes. 
A  new  pretender  to  her  hand  appears,  and  her  mother  is  still  willing  that  she 
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shall  be  married.  Driven  to  despair,  the  persecuted  maid  seeks  the  tomb  of 
Oscar — becomes  more  reconciled  to  his  dead  eye — and  promises  to  become 
his  wife.  She  keeps  her  word  soon  after — Death  himself  is  the  officiating 
priest — dead  men  the  witnesses,  and  storm  and  thunder  the  music !  We  have 
no  room  for  farther  extracts,  ahhough,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  excellent  fooling. 
Tlie  original  of  the  story,  it  seems,  was  contained  in  the  MSS.  of  the  sorceress 
Olnezer;  but  even  if  M.  D'Arlincourt  should  claim  the  merit  of  its  invention 
himself,  we  suspect,  that  in  place  of  entitling  him  to  rank  with  such  person- 
ages, it  would  only  prove  him,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  be — no  conjuror. 


Art.  XII. — L' Homme  dti  Midi, et  I' Homme  du  Nord.  Par  Charles  de  Bonstetten. 

8vo.  Genbve.  1826. 
There  is  something  touching  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  has  passed  through 
the  busy  scenes  of  this  life,untainted  by  its  vices,  and  free  from  its  prejudices — 
who  ha5  almost  terminated  his  pilgrimage,  and  looks  back  on  the  past  with  joy 
and  to  the  future  with  hope — who  at  the  age  of  fourscore  still  sympathizes 
with  his  fellow  creatures,  and  still  feels,  at  a  period  when  the  heart  beats  faintly 
and  the  senses  are  rarely  the  inlets  of  pleasure,  the  fervour  and  the  affection 
which  characterized  earlier  years :  such  a  man  is  M.  de  Bonstetten. 

"  Listen,"  (says  he  in  a  letter  written  to  the  celebrated  Matlhison  in  1824,)  "  Listen, 
and  let  me  wliisper  softly  in  your  ear,  that  on  the  od  of  September  I  entered  my 
eightieth  year.  Farewell  to  the  threescore-and-teu,  for  I  feel  1  have  lost  ten  excellent 
friends,  who  received  and  watched  me  with  kind  care.  I  never  in  my  life  was  more 
active  or  happy  than  in  my  seventieth  winter.  Tiie  eigiitietli  has  not  an  engaging  air. 
On  all  sides  I  am  surrounded  by  aval.nnches and  abyss;  and  then  I  know  that  when  we 
reach  the  summit  there  is  an  end  to  all." 

The  book  which  we  propose  here  to  notice  very  briefly,  is  the  produce  of  his 
last  years,  and  if  it  has  not  all  the  vigour  and  depth  which  might  have  been 
discovered  in  it,  had  it  been  struck  olf  in  his  prime,  yet  the  graceful  garrulity 
which  runs  through  its  pages,  and  here  and  there  a  sketch  of  the  days  gone  by, 
fix  the  attention  without  wearying  it,  and  leave  us  content  with  ourselves  and 
our  companion.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  discovering  that  the  author 
had  taste  enough  to  be  worthy  of  the  friendship  of  our  Gray,  philosophy  enough 
to  have  been  intimate  with  lionnet,  and  learning  sufficient  to  have  captivated 
John  Miiller,  the  celebrated  historian.  Indeed,  the  amiable  qualities  which 
tincture  the  style  of  the  present  work  are  warrant  sufficient  for  the  affection 
which  universally  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Bonstetten,  and  we  can  scarcely 
read  half  a  dozen  pages  without  figuring  to  ourselves  a  kind  old  man  serene 
and  calm, 

"  Adown  whose  neck  the  reverend  htcks 

In  comely  curl  do  wave, 
And  on  whose  aged  temples  grow 

The  blossoms  of  the  grave." 
"  After  a  year  or  two,"  (says  he  in  the  preface,  p.  ix)  "  of  this  philosophical  life  with 
Bonnet,  they  forced  me  to  fiuit  my  beloved  master,  my  sweet  habitudes,  my  friends, 
and  a  world  as  enlightened  as  it  was  kind.  From  that  period  the  imperious  force  of 
things,  the  tyranny  of  circumstances,  suddenly  weighed  upon  my  being.  However  well 
placed  I  might  have  been  in  the  world,  I  had  put  out  the  deepest  root  in  Geneva,  and 
long  I  languished  like  a  plant  torn  from  its  native  soil.  I  studied  at  Leyden;  but 
Leyden  was  not  Uonnet  nor  his  circle.  I  'ravelled  and  sasv  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
age.  I  connected  myself  with  men.  1  entered  into  public  employments.  Notwith- 
standing, the  interior  life  became  gradually  dimmed  by  the  glare  of  the  world.    The 
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sweet  habit  of  reading  raj'  soul,  as  it  were  living  with  her,  was  about  to  be  lost  for  ever. 
It  was  almost  thirty  years  after  I  quitted  Bonnet,  that  I  slowly  recovered  the  thread  of 
my  thoughts  in  the  very  place  where  I  had  left  it." 

The  present  work  professes  to  develope  the  influence  of  climate  on  man,  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  involved  in  so  many  intricacies  that  ages  have  not  given 
us  any  thing  certain  or  very  useful  on  the  subject.  The  ideas  which  the  author 
has  thrown  together  form  an  interesting  series  of  chapters,  but  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  any  thing  more  than  the  generalisations  of  a  clever  man.  Mon- 
tesquieu attributed  too  much  to  the  direct  influence  of  climate,  and  modern 
physiologists  have  agitated  the  question  as  to  its  eff'ect  on  the  animal  frame 
with  great  keenness  but  little  profit.  No  experlmentum  crucis  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  disprove  the  Mosaic  dogma,  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  frame 
are  accidental.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  physical 
constitution  of  man  that  we  have  to  do.  The  question  which  M.  de  Bonstetten 
wishes  to  determine  is :  What  effect  it  has  on  the  moral  part  of  our  frame  ? 
What  are  the  causes  of  national  character?  W^hy  does  one  nation  differ  from 
another? 

The  effect  of  climate  on  the  mind  is  proverbial.  No  one  can  sit  in  his  soli- 
tary chamber  on  a  November  day,  with  the  dense  fog  obscuring  the  daylight, 
and  looking  in  at  his  window  with  the  deadening  stare  of  a  dull  grey  eye,  with- 
out feeling  oppressed,  and  wearied  of  existence ;  and  few  are  able  to  resist  the 
excitement  of  a  fair  summ.er  sky.  Where  these  causes  are  constant,  the  effects 
will  be  no  less  so,  and  we  perfectly  agree  with  our  author  in  the  statement  that, 
in  the  long  run,  they  influence  the  national  character  in  a  prodigious  degree. 
It  is  true  that  political  institutions  will  and  do  alter  at  all  times  and  seasons 
the  character  of  a  nation.  The  climate  continues  the  same,  but  the  people 
change  and  run  through  their  periods  of  growth  and  decay.  But  tliis  proves 
only  that  climate  is  not  the  sole  element  of  those  causes  which  influence  us, — 
not  that  it  has  no  influence.  Giving  the  argument  therefore  its  true  value, 
namely,  that  climate  is  a  general,  a  powerful,  though  not  a  sole  cause  of  na- 
tional character,  we  may  follow  our  author  into  some  of  his  detail,  by  way  of 
proof  of  this  proposition. 

"  A  great  part  of  the  habits  of  a  nation,"  says  M.  Bonstetten,  "  has  its  source 
in  agriculture."  In  other  words,  food  must  be  supplied  to  every  nation,  but 
the  facility  or  difficulty  of  procuring  it  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter. In  the  south  of  Europe,  and  countries  in  general  where  nature  is 
bountiful,  man  is  careless  and  improvident.  In  Italy  and  in  Greece  whole  days 
are  spent  in  some  pleasant  shady  spot,  and  the  "  dolce  far-niente"  forms  the 
happiness  of  the  peasant  or  the  proprietor.  The  labours  of  the  field  are  left 
for  the  most  part  to  women.  So  remarkable  is  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Greek  Islands^  that  our  government  has  been  induced  to  encourage  the 
settlement  of  Maltese  and  Italians;  and  were  it  not  for  the  former,  very  little 
of  the  splendid  improvements  going  on  at  present  in  the  Ionian  Islands  would 
ever  be  completed.  Tlie  habits  of  the  Italian  are,  on  the  whole,  more  indus- 
trious than  those  of  the  Greek;  because,  though  the  climate  of  each  country  be 
on  a  par,  the  population  is  more  dense  in  the  one  than  the  other,  and  the 
means  of  livelihood,  therefore,  more  inaccessible,  and  requiring  more  effort  to 
attain  them.  Every  thing  approaching  to  foresight  seems  to  be  banished  from 
the  inhabitant  of  the  south.  In  the  day  he  can  retire  to  the  shade  to  escape 
from  the  heat,  and  at  night  he  can  fearlessly  lie  down  in  the  fields  with  the  se- 
renest  heaven  above  and  the  coolest  breezes  around  him.  He  takes  little  or  no 
thought  about  his  clothing,  for  he  requires  little  or  none.  His  food  may  be 
culled  almost  at  the  road  side,  and  at  eveiy  nook  there  is  a  fountain  or  a  stream. 
They  who  have  witnessed  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Italians,  Greeks,  and  Spa- 
niards, will  not  find  the  above  at  all  exaggerated.    The  inhabitant  of  the  north. 
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on  the  otlicr  liand,  is  surrounded  by  an  adverse  nature,  a  dreary  heaven,  a  long 
winter,  a  few  weeks  of  a  flitting  and  uncertain  summer.  His  food  must  be 
procured,  the  necessity  of  raiment  and  a  shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  are  imperatiNC  wants.  All  this  forces  him  to  be  an  economist  of  his 
time,  to  be  industrious  and  methodical;  and  the  very  length  of  the  time  during 
whicli  he  is  unable  to  prosecute  his  agricultural  ]iursuits,  by  confining  him  to 
his  house,  in  a  great  measure  obliges  him  to  cultivate  habits  of  reflection.  The 
inhabitant  of  the  soutli  has  no  home,  his  house  is  merely  his  sleeping  place: 
while,  to  tlie  inhabitant  of  the  nortli,  his  habitation  is  wliat  the  shell  is 
to  the  snail,  that  without  which  he  could  not  exist.  Hence  the  deep  attach- 
ment of  mountaineers  to  their  barren  regions;  each  spot  is  remembered  as  the 
scene  of  some  pleasure,  as  supplying  some  gratification,  or  administering  to 
some  want.  The  green  spots  amid  the  surrounding  waste  were  laboured  by 
many  an  anxious  day.  IVom  this  place  he  procured  the  wood  which  built  his 
cottage — to  that  he  toiled  for  the  pure  fountain  which  flowed  from  the  rock. 
Tlie  very  difiiculties  which  surround  the  mountaineer  tend  to  deveiope  feelings 
unknown  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  south.  The  mutual  assistance  required  to 
eke  out  existence  produces  the  kindliest  sociality,  as  far  removed  from  the  loose 
attachment  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  south  as  it  is  from  their  fierce  passions. 
And  the  sound  of  home  to  the  mountaineer  is  a  spell  that  conjures  up  all  that 
can  bind  him  to  this  world. 

"  My  father  and  ray  father's  tent, 

My  brethren  and  my  brethren's  herds. 

The  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noon  day  bent, 

And  sent  forth  every  song  for  sweetest  birds. 

The  little  rivulet  which  freshcn'd  all 
Our  pastures  green, 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 

When  to  tlie  mountain  clitV  I  cliiiib'd  this  morn, 
I  tura'd  to  bless  the  spot, 

And  not  a  leaf  appear'd  about  to  fail; — 

And  now  they  are  not! — "  Byhon. 

"  The  result  is,  that  to  conquer  the  inhabitant  of  the  north  it  is  sufficient  to  be  the 
master  of  his  house,  while  the  man  of  the  south  can  exist  wherever  he  finds  sun  or 
shelter,  a  tree  or  some  corner  of  tlie  earth  unknown  to  the  enemy.  The  example  of  the 
Spaniards  proves  that  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  character  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
south  is  all  that  relates  to  reflection  and  foresight.  His  courage  is  misdirected,  and  for 
want  of  reflection  he  loses  what  a  rational  experience  might  have  taught  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  very  want  of  reflection  and  its  consequent  ignorance  serves  him  mar- 
vellously. The  mind  accustomed  to  reflect  calculates  dangers:  but  dangers  do  not 
exist  for  him  who  has  courage  only.  The  man  of  reflection  sees  all,  knows  all,  except 
those  mysterious  forces  of  the  heart  and  passions  which  are  sometimes  the  inheritance 
of  the  inliabitant  of  the  south.  From  what  lias  been  said,  the  inhabitant  of  the  south  is 
disposed  to  act  without  reflection,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  north  to  reflect  without 
acting." — p.  32. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  tlie  author  into  any  further 
detail  of  the  effects  of  climate  on  national  character;  first,  because  it  is  difficult 
to  compress  that  which  is  already  short,  and  secondly,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  render  in  our  own  words  that  which  has  been  so  admirably  said  in  the 
original. 

i'rom  these  few  excerpts  it  will  be  seen  tliat  this  work  is  little  more  than  a 
collection  of  anecdotes  and  reflections  appended  to  two  general  ideas,  viz., 
that  the  climate  of  the  south  developes  the  senses,  and  therefore  imagination; 
that  of  the  north  the  reason.  Education,  poetry,  courage,  conquests,  drunken- 
ness, mendicity,  and  other  subjects,  arc  all,  somehow  or  other,  philosophically 
wove  into  this  staple. 
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Art.  XIII. — 1 .  Dictionnaire  dts  Proverbes  Frangais.     Par  M.  de  la  Mesangfere, 

de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires  de  France.    Troisifeme  edition.    Paris. 

1823.     8vo.     pp.  756. 
2.  Explication  Morale  des  Proverbes  populaires    Frangais.     Par   M.  Basset. 

(Formant  partie  de  la  Bibliotheque  d'instruction  elementaire).    1 8mo.   Paris. 

1826. 
The  earliest  and  one  of  the  best  assemblages  of  apophthegms  is  contained  in 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  ascribed  to  Solomon :  but  perhaps  he  was  rather  the 
gleaner  than  the  author  of  them  all.  Some  persons  employed  under  Hezekiah 
to  make  a  fresh  transcript  of  the  Proverbs,  added  five  chapters  more,  and  im- 
puted these  also  to  Solomon,  who  was  become  the  sage  of  his  nation  by  excel- 
lence. A  further  addition  of  little  value  was  made  by  Agar,  the  son  of  Jakeh, 
who  flourished  after  the  captivity;  for  he  quotes  the  book  of  Job,  which  in 
Bishop  Stock's  admirable  preface  to  his  less  admirable  version,  has  been  proved 
to  be  a  composition  posterior  to  that  event.  Lastly  occurs  the  moral  advice  of 
some  literary  lady  of  antiquity,  who  styles  herself  mother  to  king  Lemuel,  and 
who  was  probably  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  the  guest  of  Solomon. 

Another  early  and  admirable  collection  of  moral  aphorisms  is  the  Ecclesi- 
asticus,  which  was  apparently  composed  in  Hebrew  by  the  Babylonian  Jesus 
Hillel,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grandson  at  Alexandria. 
Pythagoras,  Theognis,  and  Plutarch,  also  enriched  Greek  literature  with  select 
sentences.  From  Plautus,  Terence,  Laberius,  Syrus,  and  other  dramatic 
writers,  the  Latin  collectors  of  aphorisms  derive  copious  contributions,  as  also 
from  Horace  and  Seneca. 

The  Arabians  ascribe  to  Lokman  much  of  their  proverbial  wisdom,  and 
make  him  a  contemporary  of  Solomon.  Pococke  translated  from  the  Arabic 
proverbs  of  Meidan,  and  Schultens,  proverbs  of  Zamachsjar.  Sir  William 
Jones,  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry,  enu- 
merates the  several  Persian  gnomologists,  and  quotes  from  them  many  beau- 
tiful sentences.     Gentius  has  translated  and  edited  those  of  Sadi. 

Of  modern  maxims  the  earliest  collection  is  contained  in  the  Havamaal, 
ascribed  by  the  Edda  to  Odin.  Of  English  sentences  Howell's  Parcemiographia 
is  the  oldest  assemblage,  but  it  has  been  popularly  superseded  by  Ray's  Pro- 
verbs, first  printed  in  1 672,  which  contains  a  fiiller,  though  not  a  very  select  com- 
pilation. Mr.  Bland  has  more  recently  (1814)  republished  in  an  English 
version  the  Adagia  of  Erasmus,  and  illustrated  them  by  corresponding  examples 
from  the  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  English  languages. 

Moral  philosophy  may  be  said  to  begin  in  proverbs ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  the  first  attempts  of  the  savage  man  to  infer  a  rule  of  action  from  a 
personal  incident  are  couched  in  short  sentences.  Such  sayings  are  quickly 
understood,  and  when  stimulantly  expressed  are  easily  remembered:  hence 
they  echo  far  and  wide.  Tradition  preserves  awhile  these  efforts  to  generalize 
experience,  and  at  length  they  are  compressed  into  a  code  of  conduct  by  some 
judicious  gnomologist. 

Every  time  that  such  a  recorded  sentiment  is  compared  with  the  passing 
occurrences  which  it  is  adapted  to  characterize  and  to  class,  it  gains  or  loses 
something  in  the  confidence  of  the  i-epeater.  Maxims  which  fail  on  trial  are 
suffered  to  expire,  and  those  which  stand  their  ground  are  taught  to  grand- 
children as  a  treasury  of  wisdom.  Yet  the  number  of  contradictory  proverbs 
is  very  considerable.  Whatever  almost  be  the  proposition  advanced,  in  some 
language  or  other  we  are  sure  to  find  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver.  The  antithetic 
maxim  is  somewhere  as  current  and  as  neatly  expressed  as  the  original  saying, 
as  if  experience,  like  Janus,  was  double-faced,  and  delivered  from  each  mouth 
an  opposite  oracle.     After  studying  these  repositories  of  counsel,  if  a  person 
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does  not  exorcise  discrimination  as  to  circumstances,  he  may  be  more  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  than  at  the  time  of  sitting  down  to  his  task.  However,  as  he  will 
be  less  at  a  loss  what  to  saj/,  and  may  find  solemn  sentences  applicable  to  either 
determination,  and  apologetic  of  failure  in  eitluT  direction,  he  may  acquire 
something  of  eloquence  if  not  of  wisdom.  Skill  in  practical  conduct  necessa- 
rily anticipates  advice:  it  consists  in  seizing  opportunities  at  their  crossinsr  our 
station  :  he  who  slops  to  ask — "  shall  I  snatch  at  this  ?"  will  find  that  the  fore- 
lock might  have  been  caught,  but  that  tlie  wings  can  never  bo  overtaken. 

If,  however,  proverbs  contribute  more  to  the  resources  of  diction  than  to  the 
arts  of  life,  they  are  not  therefore  the  less  interesting  to  the  reading  or  writing 
world ;  and  the  literature  which  collects,  which  explains,  which  classes  them, 
is  still  of  welcome  circulation.  Paroemiology  has  not  been  neglected  by  the 
French.  Peter  Gringore  of  Lorraine  jiublished,  in  1527,  NotaUes  Enseigne- 
nieiis,  Adages,  et  Frovcrbcs.  Peter  Grognet  of  Burgundy  printed,  in  1533, 
Mots  dores  du  sage  Colon.  Gilles  C'orrozct  issued,  in  1540,  some  proverbs 
and  apophthegms  under  tlie  title  Hecatonigrap/iie.  Cliarles  do  llovelles  of 
Noyon  wrote,  in  1557,  his  Provcrbes  et  Dits  scntcntieux.  And  in  the  following 
century  many  more  such  productions  might  be  enumerated.  In  1710,  at 
Brussels,  appeared  a  very  comprehensive  Dictionncti7e  des  Froverbcs  Tran^ais, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Amsterdam,  and  republished  with  additions  by  Panc- 
kouckeat  Paris,  in  1748,  and  which  remained  we  believe  until  the  appearance 
of  the  present  volume,  tlie  most  convenient  repertory  of  French  proverbial  lite- 
rature. 

The  sources  of  currency  in  expression  are  various.  Sometimes  mere  con- 
ciseness accomplishes  the  end;  as  in  the  French  proverb,  Peu  et  bon,  and  in  our 
Short  and  sucet.  Sometimes  an  allusion  to  popular  mechanical  arts  becomes 
generally  vernacular;  as  in  French,  Battre  tou jours  la  mane  enclume,  and  in  our 
Harping  aluuys  on  the  same  strijig.  Sometimes  a  popular  classic,  vEsop's 
Fables  for  instance,  has  supplied  a  familiar  illustration ;  as,  C'cst  la  mouchc  du 
coche,  as  our  Thejli/  on  the  chariot  wheel.  Sometimes  the  manners  of  domestic 
animals  furnish  natural  allusions;  as  in  the  French,  Hurler  avec  Ics  loups,  or 
with  us,  though  quite  in  another  sense,  7b  take  the  ball  by  the  horns. 

M.  de  la  Mesangcre,  the  erudite  author  of  the  comi)ilation  before  us,  classes 
among  proverbs  those  hacknied  allusions  to  the  writers  of  antiquity  which  have 
been  repeated  by  successive  stylists;  but  these  are  rather  trivialities  of  rhetoric 
than  idiomatic  ways  of  speaking.  Such  are,  C'est  le  tonneau  des  Danaides. 
Cest  la  toile  de  Penelope.  Une  voix  de  Stentor.  What  is  not  popularly  intel- 
ligible ought  not  to  be  ranked  among  national  proverbs.  In  different  countries 
the  same  quotations  from  ancient  writers  have  a  very  different  degree  of  ac- 
ceptation.    There  is  a  Latin  verse, 

"  De  male  quasitis  iion  gaudet  tertius  hares," 
Which  is  well  translated  into  French  at  p.  30,  by  the  words, 

"  Un  trohieme  heriiier  ne  joint  pas  des  biens  mnl-acquis." 
But  to  rank  this  phrase  as  a  proverb  is  surely  a  strange  extension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word :  the  whole  assertion  is  so  contradictory  to  experience,  that 
even  superstition  would  hardly  venture  to  employ  it  in  a  sermon. 

These  proverbs  are  arranged  alphabetically;  the  principal  thought  in  the 
sentence  serving  for  the  word  of  reference :  but  the  chapters  often  contain  mere 
historic  anecdotes  which,  though  amusing,  have  small  connection  with  the  ex- 
pressions intended  to  Vje  explained. 

This  work  is  amusing  and  instructive;  some  articles  are  superfluous,  and 
little  connected  with  proverbial  literature;  some  expressions  are  not  explained 
which  appear  unaccountable  to  a  foreigner;  but  on  the  whole  it  rewards  pe- 
rusal, and  deserves  imitation  elsewhere. 
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Art.  XrV. — Precis  du  Si/steme  Bieroglyphique  des  Anciem  Egyptiens.    Par  M. 

Champollion.    Seconde  edition,  revue,  corrig^e,  et  augmentee.    Royal  8vo. 

Avec  un  Atlas  de  planches.  Paris.  1828. 
The  long-called-for  second  edition  of  this  most  important  and  valuable  work 
has  at  last  made  its  appearance.  Tlie  general  principles  of  the  System  remain 
the  same ;  the  additions  and  improvements  with  which  we  are  now  presented, 
are  the  result  of  a  more  extensive  examination  of  ancient  monuments,  and 
new  analogies  are  pointed  out  between  the  hieroglyphics  and  the  Coptic  alpha- 
bet. The  Letter  to  M.  Dacier,  first  published  in  1822,  which  forms  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  system,  is  incorporated  with,  and  forms  the  second  chapter  of  this 
edition.  M.  Champollion  still  cherishes  the  hope  of  receiving  the  king's  per- 
mission to  visit  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  its  ruins,  and  of  adding 
additional  strength,  if  that  be  necessary,  to  his  system.  He  will  carry  with 
him  the  best  wishes  of  the  literati  of  Europe  for  the  success  of  his  endeavours. 

The  English  public  has  been  already  so  fully  made  acquainted  with  the 
merits  and  details  of  M.  ChampoUion's  discoveries,  in  the  complete  and  admi- 
rable analysis  given  of  his  and  the  other  works  on  the  subject  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  that  we  are  spared  the  necessity  of  any  further  discussion  of  it.  It 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  author  of  that  article  to  learn  that  his  performance 
has  already  had  the  honour  of  two  French  translations,  one  in  a  separate  form, 
and  another  incorporated  in  the  "  Revue  Britannique,"  a  monthly  Parisian 
periodical,  (consisting  entirely  of  translations  from  the  more  important  and 
striking  articles  of  our  monthly  and  quarterly  journals,)  which  has  already 
met  with  great  success. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  Egypt,  we  cannot  but  express  our  sincere 
regret  for  the  premature  loss  of  our  distinguished  countryman  Mr.  Salt,  who 
had,  after  being  at  first  an  unbeliever  in  it,  at  last  become  a  warm  convert  to  M. 
ChampoUion's  system,  and  whose  opportunities  would,  had  he  survived, 
have  enabled  him  to  shed  additional  and  important  lights  on  the  subject. 


Art.  XV. — Almanack  Philanthropique,  ou  Tableau  des  Societes  et  Institutions  de 
Bienfaisance,  d' Education,  et  d'  Utilite  Fublique  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  Seconde 
Annee.  18mo.  Paris.  1828. 
The  pretensions  of  the  metropolis  of  France  to  be  the  centre  of  gaiety  and  the 
arbitress  of  fashion  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  universally  acknowledged;  but 
her  claims  to  a  higher  and  better  distinction  are  not  so  generally  known.  We 
allude  to  that  spirit  of  association  for  religious,  philanthropic,  and  scientific 
undertakings  which  has  now  taken  such  firm  hold  of  the  public  mind  in  France, 
and  which  has  mostly  sprung  up  since  the  peace.  We  rejoice  to  see  a  plant 
of  our  native  soil  (for  we  cannot  help  regarding  such  associations  as  peculiarly 
of  English  growth,)  naturahzing  itself  in  foreign  countries;  and  from  the  deep 
interest  we  take  in  the  progress  of  social  improvements,  v^e  feel  it  a  subject  of 
congratulation  that  the  state  of  peace,  which  has  already  done  so  much  for  their 
more  rapid  dissemination,  is  likely  to  continue  undisturbed.  The  little  volume 
before  us  is  intended  to  be  continued  annually,  and  this  is  the  second  year  of 
its  appearance;  to  show  its  object  and  spirit  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  quote 
the  following  passage  from  the  preface: — 

"  The  traveller  who  visits  Paris  on  business  or  pleasure,  or  who  is  led  thither  by  a 
love  of  the  arts,  finds  on  liis  arrival  numerous  guides  for  his  direction.  The  public  mo- 
numents force  themselves  on  his  attention,  all  his  wishes  are  anticipated,  and  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  avail  himself  of  the  numerous  facilities  that  are  afforded  him:  but  the 
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traveller  of  elevated  seiitiinents,  wlio  is  a  true  pliilantliropist,  and  actuated  b^  a  nobler 
curiosity,  wishes  to  see  Paris  under  another  aspect:  sucii  a  one  inquires  for  the  esta- 
blishments devoted  to  the  most  important  objects  of  civilized  society  ;  he  wishes  to 
contemplate  and  to  stutly  monuments  of  anotiicr  description — monuments  raised  by  the 
hands  of  science  and  of  virtue;  in  such  estahlislmients  he  seeks  to  observe  the  elVect  of 
our  institutions  and  the  marks  of  national  character;  and  he  feels  interested  in  com- 
paring them  with  those  of  the  same  class  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  ca|)ilals  of 
Kurope.  At  present,  the  number  of  travellers  who  leave  their  homes  in  pursuit  of  phi- 
lanthropic objects  has  much  increased.  Tlie  friends  of  virtue  in  all  countries  liavc 
formed  in  truth  a  /lo/y  alliance,  productive  both  of  jileasure  and  utility.  In  general 
the  attention  of  the  public  is  everywhere  more  earnestly  directed  to  whatever  bears  on 
the  moral  interests  of  society,  but  establishments  of  this  description  do  not  court  the 
glare  of  day,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  conversation:  where  then  is  the  guide  that 
will  conduct  us  to  them  ?" 

We  may  safely  answer  this  question  hy  referring  tlie  reader  to  tlie  little  work 
before  us.  The  contents  of  the  Almanach  Pliilantltropique  are  arranged  under  the 
following  heads  : — I.  The  Hospitals  of  Paris. — II.  Philanthropic  Societies. — 
HI.  Education  Societies. — IV.  Keligious  Societies. — V .  Learned  and  Literary 
Societies. — \T.  Public  Instruction. — V'll.  Prisons,  Civil  and  Military. — VIII. 
Societies  for  Insurance  against  Tire.  Under  the  first  head  are  enumerated 
thirty -seven  hospitals,  besides  six  institutions  for  providing  medical  aid  to  per- 
sons at  their  ow  n  houses.  The  able  surgical  assistance  rendered  at  these  esta- 
blishments is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  number  of  valuable  works  that  enrich  the 
medical  literature  of  France,  and  which  have  mostly  been  composed  from  cases 
observed  at  the  hospitals.  Here  also  the  devoted  services  of  the  "  Saurs  de  la 
Charilc,"  who  attend  on  the  sick  and  administer  alike  both  bodily  and  spiritual 
aid,  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  second  chapter  232  societies  are  enumerated, 
190  of  which  are  Friendly  Societies  among  the  working-classes.  In  this  head 
appear  the  Societies  of  Christian  Morality  and  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  together  with  many  otliers  that  prove  how  rapidly  ])ublic  opinion  is  as- 
sociating in  France  on  all  the  great  points  conducive  to  the  commonweal.  Chapter 
III.  enumerates  eleven  societies  or  committees  that  direct  their  attention  to 
Education;  among  these  is  pre-eminent  the  Society  for  Mutual  Instruction, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  diffusing  the  improved  .system  over  all  parts  of 
France,  and  even  over  many  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Pity  it  is  that 
its  efforts  should  have  been  so  thwarted  by  mistaken  or  designing  men ;  but 
such  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  all,  be  they  societies  or  individuals,  whose  labours 
for  the  good  of  their  sjjccies  attack  the  prejudices  or  the  selfishness  of  others. 
Sixty  gratis-schools  for  children  of  both  sexes  are  conducted  by  the  Freres  de 
la  Docirine  Chr'dknnc,  and  the  indefatigable  Stiurs  de.  la  Charilc.  Chapter 
IV.,  on  Religious  Institutions,  enumerates  thirty-seven  bodies  that  labour 
in  this  divine  work,  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  that  the  Protestants  are  not 
behind  their  brethren  the  Catholics  in  associations  of  this  nature,  although  it 
would  appear  that  Bible  Societies  are  peculiar  to  Protestantism  here  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  Chapter  V.  is  devoted  to  Scientific  and  Literary  Institutions, 
respecting  the  former  of  which  any  encomium  here  would  be  useless.  Only 
we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  some  of  our  learned  bodies  in  England 
would  do  well  to  copy  the  liberal  spirit  of  their  French  neighbours.  Public 
Instruction  in  chapter  VL  commences  with  an  account  of  the  University  of 
France,  which  is  divided  into  twenty-six  academies  governed  by  rectors.  The 
courses  of  lectures  are  open  gratuitously  to  all,  as  well  here  as  at  the  other  in- 
stitutions sup[)orted  by  the  Crown.  These  courses  include  the  various  oriental 
languages,  and  the  diflTerent  branches  of  science  and  art.  In  this  chapter 
also  are  included  the  numerous  and  admirable  public  libraries,  that  open 
their  treasures  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  unfettered  by  restrictions  that  impede  in 
other  countries  the  fructifying  progress  of  knowledge.    But  our  space  is  limited. 
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and  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion  by  stating  that  the  Prisons,  which  form 
the  subject  of  chapter  VII.,  have  undergone  most  important  improvements  of 
late  years,  for  which  they  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  enlightened  and  benevo- 
lent views  of  the  Dauphin.  Chapter  VIII.  is  on  Fire  Offices,  which  are  under 
excellent  regulations,  and  have  justly  merited  the  gratitude  of  the  Parisians. 
In  conclusion,  we  warmly  recommend  tliis  little  work  to  all  our  enlightened 
countrymen  who  visit  Paris. 


Art.  XVI. — Dictionnaire  Technologique,  ou  Nouveau  Dictionnaiix  Universel  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  et  de  VEconomie  industrielle  et  commerciale.  Par  une  So- 
ciete  de  Savans  et  d'Artistes.  Tom.  I. — XII.  8vo.  Planches  cahiers, 
1— 18.  4to.  Paris.  1822  to  1827. 
The  Technological  Dictionary,  begun  at  Paris  in  1822,  has  attained  some  cele- 
brity in  this  country.  One  or  two  of  our  scientific  journals  have  borrowed 
largely  from  it,  and  more  than  one  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  avowedly  planned 
in  imitation  of  it,  were  announced  here,  though  never  published,  during  the 
excitement  of  1824  and  1825.  The  utility  of  collecting  in  one  work  a  complete 
description  of  the  arts  and  occupations  of  life — they  being  all  regulated  in  some 
measure  by  the  same  principles,  and  most  of  them  throwing  Hght  on  each  other 
— cannot  be  disputed.  Up  to  a  late  period,  however,  most  of  those  who  have 
had  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  arts  have  been  unable  to  describe  them,  while 
those  who  have  had  a  command  of  language  have  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
workshop  and  the  laboratory.  The  diffusion  of  a  better  education  among  all 
classes  is  reconciling  this  discrepancy,  making  the  principles  of  art  better 
known,  and  artizans  more  intelligent.  In  France,  where  the  gratuitous  means 
of  scientific  education,  at  least  for  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  have  for  a 
long  time  been  superior  to  what  are  possessed  by  this  country,  it  has  been  com- 
paratively easy  to  compose  such  works;  and  we  generally  find  the  'dives  of  the 
Polytechnical  School,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  or  the  professors  at  these  or  other 
national  establishments  the  principal  compilers  of  them.  To  the  Technological 
Dictionary  the  principal  contributors  are  M.  Francceur,  professor  at  the  Fa- 
culty of  Sciences,  Paris;  M.  Molard,  junior  assistant-director  at  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Arts,  Paris;  M.  Lenormand,  professor  of  Technology;  M.  Robiquet, 
professor  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  Paris;  and  M.  Payen,  a  manufacturer  of 
drugs.  The  work  is  what  might  be  expected  from  such  an  association,  copious 
and  elaborate,  but  more  diffuse  than  precise.  Tlie  twelfth  volume  is  already 
published,  and  only  comes  down  to  the  letters  M  A  G,  so  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  completed  according  to  the  prospectus  in  fifteen  volumes.  We  are 
afraid  the  bookseller  and  the  authors,  having  found  the  speculation  rather  a 
good  one,  are  willing  to  extend  it  as  much  as  possible,  which  has  led  them  to 
swell  their  pages  with  descriptions  of  a  great  variety  of  subjects  which  obviously 
do  not  belong  to  a  Technological  Dictionary.  That  there  is  too  much  of  it, 
that  it  is  too  diffuse,  and  in  a  few  cases  too  trifling,  are  the  only  objections  we 
have  to  make  to  it;  if  it  were  compressed  into  six  or  at  most  ten  volumes,  it 
would  be  much  improved.  Tlie  authors  give  a  minute  description  of  the  arts 
as  they  are  practised  in  France,  including  all  the  latest  improvements,  and 
show  at  every  page  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  practices  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  with  the  most  recent  scientific  discoveries.  They  are  not  indeed 
contented  with  explaining  the  principles  of  the  arts,  which  is  all  that  ought  to 
be  attempted  in  such  a  work;  diey  add  a  variety  of  suggestions,  and  sometimes 
transcribe  from  the  pages  of  periodicals,  recommendations  of  mere  scientific 
theorists,  which  have  been  found  impracticable.  Much  information  however 
may  be  obtained  from  the  work  relative  to  the  present  state  and  the  recent 
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protrrcss  of  tlic  arts  in  France,  thougli  ihoir  statements  must  be  received  with 
cavition;  for  the  authors,  liavins;  it  at  heart  to  improve  as  well  as  describe  the 
practices  of  their  countrymen,  iiave  in  sjeneral  confuied  their  descriptions  to 
tlie  best  methods,  and  have  iiainted  them  en  beau.  To  give  an  example  or 
two,  we  observe  that  the  ditterent  processes  employed  in  manufacturing  tlie 
chemical  acids,  such  as  the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  and  the  muriatic,  which  in 
general  are  ratlier  looked  upon  as  secrets  in  this  country,  are  minutely  described ; 
as  are  also,  with  many  other  things  peculiar  to  Trance,  the  Abatloirs  at  Paris, 
tlie  police  regulations  relative  to  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  methods  in  use 
for  preserving  ice,  and  making  the  various  refreshing  and  cooling  drinks,  for 
which  that  capital  is  almost  as  famous  as  any  city  of  Italy.  Nor  is  the  work, 
deficient  in  statistical  and  historical  notices,  such  as  an  account  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  manufactures  of  diH'erent  kinds,  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered 
at  Paris,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  ices  into  Paris,  and  the  effects  of  a 
warm  winter,  by  preventing  a  harvest  of  ice  and  snow,  on  the  rate  of  mortality 
in  Italy.  Tlie  plates,  which  are  separate  from  the  text,  are  remarkably  neat 
and  distinct,  and  altogether  the  work,  bodi  from  what  it  contains,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  got  up,  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the  state  of  the  useful 
arts  in  France. 


Art.  X\'II. — Memoires  Inedifs  de  Louis- Henri  de  Lombiie,  Comte  de  Briennc, 
Secretaire  d'Ef at  sous  Louis  XIV.;  publics  sur  les  manuscrits  aufographes, 
avec  un  Essni  sur  les  Ma'urs  et  sur  ks  Usages  du  XV lime  Siicle.  Par  F. 
Barritre,  editeur  des  IVK'moires  de  Madame  Campan.  Paris.  1828.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

These  Memoirs  are  edited  by  M.  Barrie.re,  the  editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame 
Cam^xin,  who  has  given  us  in  his  preface  some  curious  details  respecting  the 
author  and  his  manuscripts.  The  first  he  characterizes  as  "  ambitious  and  a 
gamester,  devout  and  a  libertine;  who  passed  from  the  ministry  to  the  bosom  of 
a  cloister,  and  from  the  court  to  a  prison."  Dr.  Dibdin  has  already  introduced 
him  to  us  as  an  accomplished  bibliomaniac;  he  was  equally  fond  of  pictures 
and  prints,  and  continued  to  indulge  his  taste  for  all  these  luxuries,  even  when 
immured  within  the  walls  of  St.  Lazare,  where  he  spent  nearly  twenty  years  of 
his  life.  Of  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  from  which  these  Memoirs  are  pub- 
lisiied,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt;  his  descendant  the  archbishop  of  Toulouse  (who 
was  prime  minister  to  Louis  XVI.)  had  actually  prepared  to  publish  them  at 
the  time  tlie  Revolution  broke  out.  The  editor  has  prefixed  a  most  amusing 
and  instructive  "Essay  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury," and  he  has  added  very  copious  notes  illustrative  or  explanatory  of  such 
passages  as  required  this  aid.  We  have  only  one  reproach  to  make  to  M. 
Barriere,  but  it  is  one  to  which  almost  every  editor  of  Memoirs  of  this  period 
has  equally  laid  himself  open — and  that  is,  that  he  has  not  only  allowed  passages 
to  stand  in  the  Memoirs  which  were  utterly  unfit  for  publication,  but  introduced 
into  his  notes  details  equally  oflensive  on  the  same  score.  Were  it  not  for 
these  blemishes,  we  should  say  that  since  the  publication  of  St.  Simon's  Me- 
moirs, no  work  has  appeared  which  throws  so  much  light  on  the  secret  history 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV'.,  and  of  the  period  immediately  antecedent. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  our  author  had  both  been  secretaries  of  state, 
and  he  himself  had  the  reversion  of  his  father's  office  granted  to  him  by  Anne 
of  Austria  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  At  sixteen  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
in  which  he  spent  three  years;  during  that  period  he  visited  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Poland,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Germany  aod  Italy.     He  was  aa 
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elegant  Latin  scholar,  and  five  years  after  his  return  published  an  account  of 
his  travels  in  that  language,  which  went  through  two  editions  (in  1G60  and 
1662).  Having  passed  several  of  his  earliest  years  immediately  attached  to  the 
person  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  acting  as  se- 
cretary of  state  at  the  time  that  monarch  assumed  the  reins  of  power  into  his 
own  hands,  no  man  had  better  grounds  for  anticipating  a  brilliant  career  than 
the  Count  de  Brienne.  As  his  own  Memoirs  give  no  explanation  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  his  disgrace  and  the  subsequent  extraordinaiy  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  his  editor  has  from  other  sources  endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency. 
The  love  of  play,  (a  passion  which  seems  reviving  in  our  own  age  and  country 
in  an  alarming  degree,)  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  rocks  on  which  he 
split;  and  his  conduct  in  other  respects  was  so  extraordinary  that  his  own 
family  interfered  and  had  him  shut  up  as  a  lunatic.  "  If  he  lost  his  reason," 
says  M.  Barrifere,  "  he  certainly  neither  lost  his  wit,  nor  his  memory,  nor  the 
art  of  relating  the  adventures  of  his  youth  with  grace."  During  this  confine- 
ment it  was  that  he  wrote  the  Memoirs  now  published. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  much  farther  detail  of  their  contents. 
The  chapters  which  relate  to  Cardinal  Mazarin  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
portions  of  the  work.  We  shall  extract  the  one  which  gives  the  account  of  the 
circumstances  immediately  preceding  his  death,  and  leave  the  reader  to  his 
own  reflections  upon  the  extraordinary  exhibition  which  it  presented. 

"  The  cardinal  was  then  very  ill.  One  day  when  I  entered  his  apartment  in  the 
Louvre,  treading  with  measured  steps  on  tiptoe,  (because  Bernouin,  his  valet-de-chambre. 
told  me  that  he  was  asleep,)  1  found  him  seated  in  his  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  and  had 
full  time  to  observe  him  well,  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  agitation.  His  body,  from  its 
own  weight,  fell  sometimes  forward  and  sometimes  backward;  his  head  was  at  one  time 
very  nearly  striking  his  knees,  and  at  another  falling  on  the  back  of  his  chair ;  he  threw 
himself  about  unceasingly  from  right  to  left,  and  in  this  short  intei-val  of  time,  which  was 
only  a  few  minutes,  the  balance  of  his  watch  did  not  go  quicker  than  his  body.  You  would 
have  said  that  a  demon  had  possession  of  him ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  he  was  speak- 
ing, but  as  he  did  not  articulate  his  words,  I  could  not  comprehend  what  he  said.  Fear- 
ing lest  he  should  fall  into  the  fire,  I  called  Bernouin,  who  immediately  came,  laid  hold  of 
him,  and  shook  him  well.  '  What's  the  matter,  Bernouin"?'  said  he,  awaking ; '  What's  the 
matter?  Guenaud  has  said  it!'*  '  Deuce  take  Guenaud  and  his  saying,'  said  the  valet, 
'  will  you  be  always  repeating  thatl'  '  Yes,  Bernouin,  yes,  Guenaud  has  said  it!  and  he 
has  spoken  but  too  truly;  I  must  die,  I  cannot  escape  it.  Guenavd  has  said  it!  Gue- 
naud has  said  it!'  I  then  heard  most  distinctly  those  sorrowful  words,  which  I  could  not 
understand  when  he  pronounced  them  in  his  sleep.  I  was  confounded  and  horrified ; 
and  still  more  so  with  the  terror  which  appeared  painted  in  his  looks.  Bernouin  told 
him  that  I  was  in  waiting;  'Bid  him  come  forward,'  and  stretching  out  his  hand, 
which  I  kissed,  he  said  to  me:  '  My  poor  friend,  1  am  dying!' — '  I  see  it  well,'  an- 
swered I,  '  but  believe  me,  my  dear  master,  it  is  you  who  are  kUling  yourself.  Do  not 
distress  yourself  by  these  cruel  speeches  which  kill  your  servants,  and  do  more  injury  to 
your  Eminence  than  even  your  malady.' — '  It  is  very  true,'  said  he  to  me,  '  my  poor  M. 
de  Brienne,  but  Guenaud  has  said  it,  and  Guenaud  knows  his  business  well.' 

"  Hearing  him  speak  in  this  manner,  I  could  not  help  being  melted  even  to  tears;  I 
had  a  sincere  aftection  for  him,  and  his  state  excited  in  me  the  greatest  compassion.  He 
stretched  out  his  arms  and  embraced  me  very  tenderly.  His  breath  affected  me  to 
such  a  degree  that  I  was  almost  on  the  point  of  fainting,  on  perceiving  which  he  took  a 
lozenge  into  his  mouth  and  gave  me  another.  '  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,'  said  he  very 
obligingly,  '  but  you  see,  my  friend,  what  is  man — I  have  good  teeth,  and  I  eat  sparingly, 
but  I  caiTy  within  me  the  cause  of  a  speedy  death.'  He  seemed  heart-broken  on  pro- 
nouncing these  words,  and  then  began  repeating  afresh,  '  Guenaud  has  said  it,' 

*  Guenaud  was  the  physician,  who  had  shortly  before  this,  when  called  into  con- 
sultation on  the  cardinal's  malady,  fairly  told  him  that  he  must  prepare  for  death,  and 
that  he  had  not  more  than  two  months  to  live. 
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"The  cardinal,  notwithstanding,  four  or  five  days  before  his  death,  had  his  beard 
shaved,  and  his  niustacliiiX's  curled  with  irons;  they  put  rou^e  on  his  cheeks  and  his 
lips,  and  painted  him  so  well  wiiii  ceruse  and  whiting,  that  he  had  probably  never 
in  his  life  looked  so  fair  and  rosy.  Getting  then  into  his  sedan-chair,  which  was  open 
in  front,  he  proceeded  in  this  fine  equipage  to  take  a  turn  round  tiie  garden,  to  bury,  as 
he  said  himself,  the  synagogue  honourably.  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life  than  I 
was  at  sight  of  this  rapid  and  complete  metamorphosis,  this  sudden  change  of  scene, 
from  the  bed  of  death,  where  I  had  just  left  him,  to  a  renewal  of  youth,  in  appearance 
more  real  than  that  of  .i",son.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  then,  it  may  be  said,  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  grave  ;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  the  violent  effort  which  this  cost  him,  has- 
tened his  death  by  several  days.  If  he  had  not  thus  attempted  to  cheat  nature,  he  would 
not  have  fallen  so  soon  ;  but  this  folly,  great  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  still  greater  in  the 
presence  of  men,  who,  like  myself,  were  quite  aware  of  his  state,  and  looked  upon  this 
scene  as  a  dream  or  a  vision,  which  only  served  to  throw  greater  odium  on  this  dying 
politician,  and  made  the  courtiers,  who  are  always  unmerciful,  say  of  him — '  A  knave 
he  lived,  a  kmiie  he  resolved  to  die.' 

"  The  Count  de  Xogent,  a  wicked  wit,  meeting  him  in  this  equipage,  said  to  him, — 
'  The  air  is  good  for  you  ;  it  has  already  produced  a  great  change.  Your  Eminence 
should  take  it  often.'  Whether  he  grew  red  or  pale  at  this  compliment,  which  discovered 
his  knavery,  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certain  that  he  was  struck  with  it,  as  might  be  per- 
ceived from  the  change  in  his  eyes,  if  none  could  be  seen  in  his  countenance.  The  car- 
dinal said, '  Turn  back  :  I  find'myself  ill.'  Xogent,  urging  his  point  with  unparalleled 
cruelty,  said  to  him,  'I  believe  it:  for  your  Eminence  looks  very  red.'  This  stroke 
went  like  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  the  cardinal.  I  followed  him,  and  saw  him  carried 
back  to  his  bed,  on  which  he  fell  like  a  man  in  a  fit.  They  gave  him  some  reviving 
cordial,  which  recovered  him.  Bernouin,  his  valet-de-chambre,  then  said  to  him, 
'  I  knew  well  what  would  happen,  and  1  told  you  so.  What  is  the  use  of  this  foolery  V 
The  cardinal  replied  not  a  word,  and  every  one  was  dismissed  from  the  apartment."  * 

"  The  Count  de  Nogent,  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  whole  of  this  comedy  as 
well  as  myself,  hastened  to  pay  his  court  to  the  queen-mother  by  telling  her  of  it :  her 
Majesty  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  and  really  believed  that  he  was  only  jesting. 
I  confirmed  what  he  said,  on  his  appealing  to  me  as  a  witness  ;  but  having  less  hard- 
ness of  heart  about  me,  I  related  tlie  fact  with  greater  delicacy,  and  threw  the  blame 
of  it  upon  the  physician  who  had  obliged  him  to  take  the  air.  '  He  ought  not  to  have 
been  shaved,'  said  the  queen,  '  it  will  hasten  his  death  ;'  and  she  sent  to  inquire  after 
him.  '  livery  one  knows  the  state  he  is  in,'  added  she,  '  it  was  useless  to  disguise  it, 
and  this  only  serves  to  make  people  talk.'  In  fact,  nothing  else  was  talked  of  at  court, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  cardinal  was  ever  more  severely  handled  than  he  was  on 
this  occasion.  I\ly  father,  to  whom  I  related  it  the  same  evening,  would  not  believe  me, 
and  treated  me  as  if  I  had  told  him  a  lie.  In  vain  did  I  swear  to  him  that  I  told  nothing 
but  the  truth  ;  he  reproached  me  severely,  and  was  as  angry  with  me  as  if  I  had  com- 
mitted a  serious  fault;  at  last  he  believed  me,  and  shrugged  up  his  shoulders." 


Akt.  XV'III. — Antonio  Foacarini;   Tragcdia  di  Gio.  Batiata  Nkcolini.     8vo. 

Firenze.  1827. 
As  this  author  has  been  exalted  by  certain  critics  in  opposition  to  Manzoni  and 
the  romantic  school,  and  considered  by  others  as  a  sort  of  conciliator  between  tiie 
two  parties,  we  have  bestowed  some  attention  on  his  play,  which,  we  under- 
stand, has  been  acted  at  Florence  with  considerable  success.  The  subject  is 
taken  from  the  history  of  Venice  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Bedamar,  which 
has  been  illustrated  by  our  own  Otway.    The  fears  of  the  V'enetian  government 


•  It  wa.s  probably  at  this  moment  that  the  Count  Fuelsaldagna,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, said  very  gravely,  after  looking  for  a  moment  at  the  prime  minister,  "  Este  senot- 
repraenta  muy  bien  el  difunto  Cardinal  Mazarin." — "  This  gentleman  reminds  me  very 
much  of  the  deceased  Cardinal  JMazarin." 
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and  their  hatred  of  the  Spanish  power  had  rendered  them  doubly  jealous  of 
foreign  influence.  In  order  to  check  the  latter  more  effectually,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Loredano,  one  of  the  Ten,  and  approved  of  by  the  senate,  making 
it  a  capital  crime  for  any  patrician  to  enter  the  house  of,  or  hold  converse  with, 
any  foreign  ambassador.  Tliis  is  the  opening  of  the  drama:  we  are  afterwards 
let  into  the  secret  of  an  old  rancorous  hatred  of  this  same  Loredano,  and  his 
brother  Inquisitor  Contarini,  against  the  reigning  doge  and  his  son  Antonio 
Foscarini.  The  latter  has  just  returned  from  a  mission  to  the  Swiss  cantons, 
full  of  ideas  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  he  pours  forth  in  a  strain  not 
unworthy  of  a  modern  reformer,  and  without  loss  of  time  at  his  first  interview 
with  his  father  the  doge ;  which,  be  it  remembered,  takes  place  in  the  very  fions 
den,  the  senate-hall,  the  walls  of  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  ears.  This 
is  one  of  the  various  sacrifices  of  probability  which  the  author  has  been  induced 
to  make  to  the  precious  system  of  the  unities.  Tlie  old  doge,  after  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  check  his  son's  intemperate  loquacity,  by  reminding  him  of 
the  dan<iers  of  t lie  place,  at  last  succeeds  in  turning  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
by  apprizing  him  of  the  marriage  of  Teresa  Navagero,  Foscarini's  beloved,  to 
Contarini,  the  inquisitor,  and  his  bitter  enemy.  Upon  which  the  young  man, 
after  much  storming  and  raving,  takes  the  wise  determination  of  proceeding  at 
night  in  a  gondola  to  serenade  his  former  mistress,  under  the  windows  of  her 
husband's  mansion.  Teresa  recognises  his  voice,  and  witli  equal  prudence  and 
propriety  desires  her  maid  to  introduce  the  young  man,  that  she  might  warn 
him  of  the  danger  he  incurs  from  the  hatred  of  her  husband.  The  interview 
takes  place  in  Teresa's  garden,  which  adjoins  the  house  of  the  Spanish  embassy. 
Teresa  explains  to  her  lover  that  she  was  induced  to  marry  Contarini  by  the 
entreaties  of  her  aged  father,  who  it  seems  had  also  incurred,  we  are  not  told 
how  nor  wherefore,  the  hatred  of  the  inquisitor,  and  was  threatened  to  be  im- 
mured in  those  dreadful  dungeons  called  i  pozzi,  the  idea  of  which  so  fright- 
ened the  old  man,  that  he  hesitated  not  in  sacrificing  his  daughter  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  cruel  Contarini.  While  Teresa  entreats  her  lover  to  fly  from 
Venice,  her  husband,  as  might  be  foreseen,  returns  home,  and  Foscarini,  whose 
retreat  is  now  cut  off,  leaps  over  the  garden-wall  into  the  premises  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  envoy,  although  warned  by  Theresa  of  the  penalty  he  would  there- 
by incur.  But  once  in  the  forbidden  enclosure,  instead  of  endeavouring  if  pos- 
sible to  escape  observation,  this  hair-brained  youth,  in  a  fit  of  sentimental 
despair,  reckless  alike  of  his  life,  of  his  father's  feelings,  and  of  his  mistress's 
reputation,  fires  a  pistol  at  himself,  so  awkwardly  however,  that  he  is  only 
slightly  wounded.  Contarini  hears  the  report,  and  soon  discovers  his  rival, 
who  is  immediately  conveyed  to  prison.  Being  examined  by  the  inquisitors 
and  afterwards  by  his  own  father,  he  remains  silent  about  the  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances of  his  concealment  and  apprehension.  In  the  last  act  the  final 
sentence  is  passed  upon  the  contumacious  culprit,  and  he  is  ordered  for  execu- 
tion within  an  hour's  time:  an  indecorous  scene  takes  place  between  the  inqui- 
sitors, one  of  whom,  Contarini,  breaks  the  hour-glass  and  hurries  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  when  on  a  sudden  his  wife  Teresa  rushes  into  the  council-room 
and  reveals  the  circumstances  that  led  to  Foscarini's  rash  act.  But  her  dis- 
closure comes  too  late;  at  a  signal  from  Loredano  a  curtain  is  raised,  and 
Foscarini's  strangled  body  is  seen  in  a  recess  behind.  Teresa  stabs  herself,  the 
old  doge  exclaims,  ofi  sigfil!  and  the  three  inquisitors  remain  upbraiding  and 
threatening  each  other  for  the  murderous  deed. 

Such  is  the  meagre  plot  of  this  tragedy,  such  the  poverty  and  weakness  of 
its  characters,  beginning  from  the  hero,  and  such  the  incongruities  of  its  plan. 
The  author,  who  is  capable  of  better  things,  has  been  led  into  this  new  attempt 
at  a  classic  tragedy  to  please  his  friends  of  that  school-,  but  we  apprehend  that 
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the  day  of  these  productions  is  passed  in  Italy,  at  least  speaking  with  regard 
to  the  stage.  Considered  as  written  poetry,  Niccolini's  play  is  not  destitute  of 
fine  passages  and  sketches  of  character,  although  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
it  abounds,  as  we  have  observed,  in  declamation.  Altievi  stands  alone  in  the 
classic  drama;  none  of  his  imitators  have  succeeded  in  that  ghastly  severity  of 
action  and  sentence  which  imparts  such  tlirilling  effect  to  the  stoic  loftiness  of 
his  sentiments,  and  strikes  even  the  reader  witii  awe. 


Art.  Xl\.—Reise-bilder.  Von  H.  Heine.     2  vols.     12mo.     Hamburg,  Hoff- 
man u.  Campe.     1828.     (Heine's  Travelling  Sketches.  2  vols.) 

Both  prose  and  verse  of  this  author  are  lively  and  entertaining,  nor  does  it 
seem  improbable  that  he  may  one  day  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  world  ; 
for,  although  these  volumes  have  apparently  been  written  with  the  utmost 
carelessness  and  non-chalance,  yet  passages  occur  here  and  there,  which  prove 
that  Mr.  Heine  is  perfectly  able  to  adopt  a  higher  tone,  wlien  he  thinks  pro]>er 
to  use  the  requisite  exertion.  Tliis  is  particularly  indicated  by  his  poetry. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  Mr.  Heine  has  (very  unintentionally,  periiaps,) 
given  such  offence  to  many  people,  by  his  facetious  levity  of  style,  and  satirical' 
illustrations  of  character,  that  his  l)Ook  lias  been  actually  proscribed  in  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  states  !  J-'ven  the  following  hasty  notice  of  Guttingen 
has,  we  believe,  been  severely  censured  : — 

"  The  town  of  Gottingeii,  renowned  for  its  sausages  and  university,  belongs  to  tlic 
King  of  Hanover,  and  contains  999  houses,  divers  churches,  a  Ijing-in-institution, an 
observatory ,  a  prison,  a  library,  and  the  Rutiskeller,  (senatorial  cellar,)  where  the  beer  is 
most  excellent.  The  stream  whicli  flows  hard  by  is  called  the  '  Leine,'  and  in  summer 
is  convenient  for  bathing  ;  the  water  is  very  cold,  and  in  some  places  so  very  broad, 
that  Liider  must  have,  in  truth,  taken  a  long  run  before  he  could  leap  over.  'J'he  town 
itsell'  is  beautiful,  and  pleases  the  visitor  best  of  all,  when  he  turns  bis  back  u[ion  it.  It 
must  have  stood  already  an  enormous  time,  for  1  remember,  five  years  ago,  when  1  matri- 
culated there,  it  had  already  the  self-same  grey,  weather-beaten,  and  reverential  ap])ear- 
ance, — being  already  provided  too,  with  watchmen,  poodle-dogs,  counsellors,  judges, 
washer-women,  compendiums,  tea-assemblies,  pigeon-roasts,  Guelphic  orders,  gradua- 
tion-coaches, meer-s/iaum,  pipebeads,  and  so  forth.  Some  people  even  maintain  that  the 
town  was  built  at  the  lime  of  the  general  migration — that  every  great  German  house  bad 
left  here  its  representative  ;  hence  the  various  tribes  with  their  distinctive  appellations, 
and  peculiar  colours  of  caps  and  pipe-tassells,  who  move  in  hordes  through  the  streets, 
still  keeping  up  their  ancient  manners  and  customs,  partly  governed  by  their  living 
chiefs,  partly  by  reference  to  a  venerable  code  of  laws  denominated  '  Commcret  ' 
which  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  leges  harbarnrum. 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  inhabitants  of  Gotiingen  may  be  divided  into  students, 
professors,  philistines,  and  beasts,  which  four  classes  are  far  from  being  accurately  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  The  class  of  beasts  is  by  far  the  most  considerable.  To 
reckon  up  the  names  of  all  the  students,  and  all  the  professors  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
would  occupy  too  much  space  ;  besides,  at  this  moment,  the  name  of  every  student  is 
not  in  my  recollection  ;  while  of  the  professors,  there  are  many  who  have  as  vet  no 
name  in  the  world.  Tlie  multitude  of  philistines*  at  Gottingen  must  be  numberless  as 
the  sand  on  the  sea-shore,  (though  mud  would  be  a  better  similitude;)  and  in  truth, 
when  I  saw  them  in  the  morning,  with  their  black  smutty  visages,  and  long  white 
reckonings,  standing  at  the  gates  of  the  Academical  Law-Court,  I  could  scarcely  con- 
ceive how  Providence  should  have  created  such  a  pack  of  raggamuffins. 


•  A  name  bestowed  by  German  students  not  only  on  shopkeepers,  citizens,  artizans, 
duns,  bailiffs,  6;c.,  but  indiscriminately  on  every  one  whom  they  happen  to  dislike. 
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"  A  more  detailed  account  of  Gottingen  may  be  readily  found  by  turning  to  its  Topo- 
graphy, by  R.  F.  H.  Maux.  Vet,  although  devotedly  attached  to  the  author,  who  was 
my  physician,  I  cannot  praise  his  work  unconditionally,  and  must  venture  to  blame  him 
for  not  having  more  pointedly  controverted  that  very  erroneous  opinion  that  the  ladies  of 
Gottingen  have  large  feet.  Indeed  I  have  most  anxiously  applied  myself,  for  a  whole 
year  past,  to  resist  and  annihilate  this  vile  prejudice  ;  on  this  account  I  have  attended 
lectures  on  comparative  anatomy,  made  extracts  from  very  rare  books  in  the  library, 
studied  for  hours  the  feet  of  ladies  passing  along  the  principal  street,  and  in  my  profound 
Essay,  containing  the  result  of  such  labours,  I  treat,  1st.  Of  Feet  in  general ;  '2d.  Of 
Ditto  in  ancient  times  ;  3d.  Of  the  Feet  of  Elephants  ;  4th.  Of  the  Feet  of  Gottingen 
Ladies ;  5th.  I  collect  en  masse  whatever  has  been  said  about  these  last  at  Ulrich's 
Garden  ;  6th.  1  contemplate  all  these  feet  as  to  their  mutual  connections,  and  take  this 
opportunity  of  extending  my  speculations  to  ancles,  calves,  knees,  &c. ;  and,  finally,  7tb. 
If  I  can  discover  paper  of  sufficient  size,  I  shall  add  some  copper-plates  from  drawings 
ad  vivum,  in  which  will  be  found  absolute  facsimiles  of  the  interesting  objects  which  I 
have  so  carefully  studied  at  Gottingen." 

These  fantastic  remarks  form  the  preamble  to  Mr.  Heine's  recollections  of  a 
walk  through  the  Hartz  forest,  in  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  at  present 
enable  our  readers  to  follow  him.  At  Osterode,  where  he  rests  for  the  first 
time,  he  contrives  another  hit  against  Gijttingen,  by  transporting  himself  in  a 
dream  back  to  the  University ;  thereafter  he  pursues  his  way  through  the  dark 
woods  of  Scotch  fir,  exploring  every  old  ruinous  castle,  descending  into  the 
mines,  climbing  the  Brocken  mountain,  &c.  &c.  Of  all  which  he  has  afforded 
us  excellent  descriptions,  varied  by  humorous  sketches  of  character,  from  the 
society  which  he  happened  to  encounter  on  his  route. 


Art.  XX. — Reise  des  Freiherrn  Augustin  Baron  Von  Meyerberg  nach  Russlund. 
(Travels  of  Augustin  Baron  Von  Mayerberg  in  Ptussia.)  St.  Petersburg. 
1828.     In  8vo.  with  a  folio  atlas  of  64  plates. 

These  travels  were  performed  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  author  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  from  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  the 
court  of  Russia,  of  which  the  following  was  the  occasion: — 

The  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  having  revolted  against  John  Casimir,  king  of 
Poland;  because  he  had  infringed  their  religious  usages  and  political  rights,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Tzar,  Alexis  Michaelovitch,  who  interceded  for 
them,  but  in  vain.  A  war  with  foland  then  became  inevitable,  and  in  1654 
the  Tzar,  having  taken  the  Cossacks  under  his  protection,  received  their  oath  of 
allegiance ;  their  country  was  from  that  time  called  Slohoda  of  the  Ukraine. 
The  Tzar  entered  Poland  with  a  considerable  force,  took  Mohilev  and  Polotzk, 
and  conquered  all  Lithuania;  but  he  was  stopped  in  the  career  of  his  victo- 
ries by  Charles  X.  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  also  invaded  Poland  to  oppose 
the  pretensions  of  .Tohn  Casimir.  Tlie  contest  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
was  so  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  that  the  Tzar  readily  listened  to  the  propo- 
sals for  an  accommodation  between  the  contending  parties  made  by  the  em- 
peror of  Germany.  In  1656  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and  had  lasted  for 
two  years,  when  the  Don  Cossacks,  dissatisfied  with  their  new  monarch,  re- 
turned to  their  former  protector,  John  Casimir,  who  gladly  received  them. 
The  war  was  renewed,  and  prosecuted  with  such  rancour,  that  both  parties 
soon  felt  the  want  of  peace,  and  readily  accepted,  for  the  second  time,  the 
proffered  mediation  of  Austria.  The  better  to  prepare  the  peace  which  was  to 
be  concluded  under  his  auspices,  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  resolved  to  send  an 
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extraordinarj'  embassy  to  Moscow;  two  distinguished  statesmen,  Baron  A. 
Aon  Moyerbersi,  and  (»un:lielmo  Calvucci,  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  and 
their  journey  and  nesiociation  form  the  subject  of  the  interesting  volume  now 
published,  of  which  Mr.  Adelung  is  the  editor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able accounts  of  the  state  of  Russia  at  that  period  which  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  its  value  is  increased  by  the  atlas  of  engravings,  taken  from  draw- 
ings made  by  an  artist  who  accompanied  the  ambassadors,  which  liad  been 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Dresden.  In  what  manner  they  had  come  there  is 
not  known. 

Tlie  editor  has  prefixed  an  account  of  Meyerberg,  and  has  added  in  an  ap- 
pendix an  extract  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Kaempfer,  the  cele- 
brated naturalist,  entitled  "  Diarium  Itincrh  ad  Aiilam  Moscovlticam  indeque 
Asttdcanum  siiscepti." 

Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  one  in  German  and  one  in 
Russian. 


Art.  XXI. — Noriim    Tcstawentum  Gr<rci  ad  optimorum  librorum  Jjdem  edidit, 
ct  in  nxum  Scholarum  brevibus  nolis  instruxit  Jo.  Ernestus  Rud.  Kaeuffer, 
Professor  in   Reg.  Schola  Grimmensi,   Fasciculus  I.      Londini,  (Lipsi<e ) 
1827.     12mo. 
This  is  the  first  part  of  a  pocket  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  specially  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  schools,  for  which  purpose  it  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted.     In    the    Greek   text,  the   editor.  Professor   Kaeuffer,   has,   for  the 
most  part,  followed  the  revision  of  Dr.  Griesbach  ;   but  he   has  judiciously 
adopted  the  punctuation  of  Dr.  Knappe's  critical  edition  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  notes  have  been  compiled  with  a  twofold  design  : 

1.  As  the  book  is  intended  for  the  youth  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of 
the  school  intrusted  to  Professor  Kaeuffer,  he  has  introduced  numerous  ques- 
tions, in  order  to  exercise  their  memory  and  attention,  together  with  references 
to  the  Greek  grammars  of  Buttmann  and  Matthiae,  (both  of  which  are  well 
known  in  this  country,  through  the  medium  of  translations,)  to  the  Greek  and 
German  Lexicon  of  I'assow,  and  occasionally  to  Hermann's  excellent  edition 
of  Viger  on  the  idioms  of  the  (ireek  language. 

2.  In  other  notes,  which  are  designed  for  a  higher  class  of  students,  the  editor 
has  elucidated  numerous  passages  by  apposite  quotations  from  the  works  of 
Josephus,  and  from  the  Talmudical  writers,  besides  adding  short  but  excellent 
scholia  from  Chrj'sostom,  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  and  Grotius.  Tlie  labours  of 
other  expositors  have  also  been  consulted  with  advantage,  but  without  impli- 
citly adopting  the  opinions  of  any  one. 

The  portion  now  before  us  comprises  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew;  those  of 
Mark  and  Luke  are  announced  for  publication  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 
Concise  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  in  which  the  editor  discusses  the  author  of 
the  Gospel,  the  language  in  which,  and  the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  written, 
and  wiih  what  design,  and  also  the  date,  together  with  a  perspicuous  analysis 
of  the  Gospel. 

The  Greek  text  is  very  neatly  printed;  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced 
by  a  map  of  Palestine,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  but  especially  frora 
the  travels  of  the  late  lamented  Burckhardt. 
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Art.  XXII. — Inscriptionum  Latinanan  selectarum  amplhsima  Coltectio,  ad  illus- 
trandam  Romanes  Antiqnitatis  Disciplhiam  accomodata,  ac  Magnatum  Col- 
lectionum  Supplementa  Co?nplura  emendatione^que  eihibens.  Cum  ineditis 
J.  C.  Hagenbuchii  suisque  adnot.  edidit  Jo.  Casp.  Orellius.  Vol.  i.  Turici, 
1828.  In  8vo.  maj. 
It  has  Ion?  been  a  desideratum  with  philologists  and  antiquarians  to  possess  a 
work  which  would,  in  a  moderate  compass  and  convenient  classification,  give 
a  collection  of  the  choicest  Latin  inscriptions,  for  which  readers  of  this  class 
are  at  present  compelled  to  toil  through  the  immense  folios  of  Graevius,  Grono- 
vius,  Gruter,  Maffei,  Muratori,  and  others,  whom  the  present  author  styles  the 
Decemviri  of  Archaeology.  The  work,  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now  before 
us,  appears  to  be  most  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  learned. 
The  author.  Professor  Orell,  of  Zurich,  has  distributed  into  twenty-two  chapters 
the  materials  which  he  has  selected  from  the  vast  depositories  above  alluded 
to,  and  from  a  variety  of  others  of  more  recent  publication.  Tliis  volume  con- 
tains nine  of  these  chapters,  of  which  we  copy  the  titles.  1.  Geographica.  2. 
Monumenta  Historica.  3-  Historia  Literaria.  Studia.  4.  Dii  Immortales.  5. 
Religiones  et  Caerimoniae  Deorum  Immortalium.  6.  Ludi.  Res  Scenica,  &c. 
7.  Matrimonium.  8.  Nominum  Ratio  apud  Romanos.  9.  Servi.  OfiBcia 
Domus  Augustae.  Liberti.  The  materials  of  each  chapter  are  also  subdivided 
into  sections  in  the  most  natural  order.  In  this  first  volume  are  included 
no  less  than  3,035  inscriptions  ;  the  second  and  concluding  volume,  which  is 
in  the  press,  will  contain  the  remaining  thirteen  chapters.  From  the  examina- 
tion we  have  bestowed  on  the  present  volume,  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  selection,  the  arrangement,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  inscriptions  it  contains, 
reflect  the  highest  honour  on  Mr.  Orell ;  and  that  the  work  is  extremely  well 
adapted  to  form  the  taste  of  youthful  students,  to  afford  them  great  facilities  for 
mastering  the  difficulties  of  the  lapidary  science,  and  to  enable  them  to  distin- 
guish the  true  from  the  false  or  interpolated  inscriptions.  The  author  has  pre- 
fixed a  copious  table  of  the  principal  works  which  he  has  consulted  or  referred 
to  in  the  notes,  which  is  followed  by  a  Literary  Supplement  to  the  Art  of  Lapi- 
dary Criticism,  in  which  he  has  carefully  characterized  the  authorities  of  the 
science,  or  given  an  analysis  of  the  opinions  of  others  on  these  points.  He  has 
also  added  fourteen  unpublished  Epistol(E  Epigruphiae  of  his  predecessors, 
Hagenbuchius,  Maffei,  Ernesti,  Reiske,  Seguier,  and  Steinbriichl. 

The  preface  to  the  work  abounds  with  new  and  striking  ideas,  although  the 
author's  Latinity  is  not  altogether  divested  of  harshness,  and  the  construction 
of  his  sentences  is  rather  roundabout. 


Art.  XXIII. — P.  Papinii  Statii   Libri  quinque  Siliarum.      Ex  vefustis  exem- 

plaribus  recemuit  et  notas  atque  emendationes  adjecit  Jer.  Marklandius,  Coll. 

S.  Petri  Cantabrig.  Socius.    Editio  auctior  indicibusque  instructa.     Dresdae, 

Libraria  Wagneria.     1827.     In  4to. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  repeat  the  eulogiums  which  were  bestowed  on  JNIark- 

land  on  the  appearance  of  his  first  edition  of  the  Silvae  of  Statins,  published  in 

London  in  1728.     But  as  that  edition  is  now  extremely  rare,  especially  on  the 

continent,    Mr.  Sillig,  the  editor  of  the  Dresden  reprint  now  before  us,  is 

entitled  to  great  commendation  for  the  pains  he  has  bestowed  in  giving  us  a 

correct  copy  of  this  excellent  edition,  as  well  as  for  the  improvements  which 

he  has  made  in  it.    The  five  books  of  the  text  are  first  given,  with  the  tariantes 

at  the  bottom,  a  few  of  which  are  furnished  by  the  new  editor.     Then  follow 
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the  notes  of  Markland,  in  which  tliose  which  he  originally  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  preface  are  incorporated  in  their  proper  places,  but  marked  with  the  words 
Ex  Ann.  Tlie  new  editor,  at  the  end  of  his  preface,  gives  us  also  the  result  of 
a  careful  collation  by  Passow  of  the  Rehdigerian  Codex  of  this  poem,  wliich 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  manuscript  of  Statins  in  existence.  The 
typographical  execution,  though  not  of  the  very  first  order,  is  respectable,  and 
the  paper  is  of  a  better  quality  than  tliat  of  the  generality  of  the  German  edi- 
tions of  the  Classics. 


Art.  XXI\'. —  Totins  Latinilath  Lexicon,  camilio  et  cura  Jacohi  Facciolati, 
opera  et  studio  yT.gidii  Forcellini,  Senihiarii  Patuvini  (dumni  lucuhrutum, 
in  liac  tcrtia  editione  auctum  et  emendatum  a  Jo>epho  Furlanetto,  alumno 
ejusdem  Seminarii.    Patavii,  typis  Seminariis,  1827.   Tom.  i.  fasc.  1.    In4to. 

Ix  tliis  new  edition  of  the  excellent  lexicon  of  Facciolati,  from  the  university 

Sress  of  Padua,  where  it  was  originally  printed,  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
le  late  edition  of  it  published  in  London.  It  is  calculated  that  nearly 
five  thousand  new  words  are  introduced  into  this  edition  which  were  not  in  the 
former,  and  that  there  are  at  least  10,000  corrections  of,  and  additions  to,  those 
it  already  possessed.  Tlie  paper  is  good,  and  the  printing  very  distinct. 
The  prospectus  states  that  the  work  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  each 
consisting  of  four  fasciculi,  or  sixteen  in  all,  and  the  price  in  England  is  7s.  &d. 
each.  We  shall  probably  notice  it  again  in  its  progress,  or  at  all  events  when 
it  is  completed. 


AuT.  XXV'. — Rcpertorium  Biblio^raphicum,  in  quo  libri  omnes  ah  arte  typogra- 
phicd  inventa  usque  ad  annum  2ID.  lypis  espressi  ordine  alphabetico  vel  nimpli- 
citer  enumerantur  vcl  adcuratius  recensentiir.  Opera  Ludov.  Hain.  Vol.  I. 
in  2  partibus.  Stuttgard.  1827.  In  8vo. 
The  appearance  of  this  work,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  professes  to 
describe  all  the  books  published  in  every  part  of  Europe,  from  the  date  of  the 
invention  of  printing  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  will  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  every  lover  of  bibliography.  The  first  volume,  divided  into  two 
parts,  includes  the  letters  A — G;  and  upon  each  book  the  author  gives  every 
species  of  detail  which  is  desirable.  He  transcribes  the  entire  title  of  the  book, 
even  to  the  publisher's  address ;  indicates  the  lines  and  words  with  which  it 
begins  and  ends ;  copies  exactly  the  colophon  usually  foimd  at  the  end,  and 
which,  when  it  does  not  state  the  date  or  place  of  the  impression,  often  affords 
a  clue  to  their  discovery ;  and  adds  details  respecting  the  size,  signatures,  jus- 
tification of  the  pages,  form  of  the  types,  &c.  All  these  indications  are  given 
by  marks  of  abbreviation,  occupying  very  little  space,  but  whicli  we  think  are 
quite  sufficient  to  direct  the  book-amateurs  who  may  consult  this  dictionary, 
and  enable  them  to  judge  of  its  accuracy  by  comparing  the  books  that  fall  in 
their  way  with  the  author's  descriptions.  Among  the  articles  on  which  he  has 
given  the  fullest  details,  we  have  remarked  those  oi  Albertus  Ma<inus ;  Biblia, 
of  which  he  has  noted  150  editions  in  various  languages;  Boccacius ;  Brant 
(the  author  of  the  Ship  of  Fools);  Breviaria,  of  which  170  are  enumerated; 
Cicero;  Gerson,  Sfc.  Mr.  Ilain  has  given  his  descriptions  in  Latin,  to  make 
his  work  accessible  to  the  bibliographers  of  all  countries.  He  calculates  the 
extent  of  it  to  be  four  volumes,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  when  finished,  it 
will  form  the  most  complete  and  useful  Manual  of  the  kind  in  existence.  We 
only  hope  that  he  will  not  allow  too  long  an  mterval  to  elapse  before  he  pub- 
lishes the  subsequent  volumes. 
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AUSTRIA,  HUNGARY,  AND  BOHEMIA. 

However  just  may  be  the  complaints  of  travellers  with  regard  to  the  police- 
restrictions  at  Vienna,  they  have  little  to  complain  of  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  At  the  reading  rooms  of  the  two  public  libraries  they  are  allowed  the 
free  use  of  ever^/  book  allowed  hi/  the  Censorship.  Baumgartner,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Ettingshausen,  edites  a  scientific  Journal,  is  a  man  of  distinguished 
merit  in  the  sciences.  His  lectures  are  highly  praised  for  their  elegance  and 
solidity.  The  apparatus  in  the  Cabinet  of  Natural  Philosophy,  attached  to  the 
University,  particularly  as  regards  the  latest  discoveries  in  light  and  electro- 
magnetism,  far  excels  those  of  Berlin  and  Munich.  Tlie  Cabinet  of  the  Poly- 
technic school  is  also  admirable.  The  Observatory  is  easily  accessible  to  every 
scientific  man;  the  director.  Professor  Littrow,  being  equally  distinguished  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  savant,  and  nothing  affords  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  com- 
municate the  rich  stores  of  his  astronomical  knowledge.  Every  department  of 
study  is  well  organized  and  effective  ;  the  students  7nust  learn,  and  strict  disci- 
pline can  do  them  no  harm. 


Count  J.  von  Mailath  has  made  us  acquainted  both  with  the  Poetry  and 
the  Tales  of  his  native  country  (Hungary)  in  many  translations.  He  has  also 
published  a  View  of  Hungarian  Poetiy,  and  an  Essay  on  its  Prosody. 


Dr.  Bischof,  of  Eisenach,  has  just  published  a  Dictionary  of  nearly  3500 
words  and  expressions  used  by  the  Gipsies,  with  a  German  translation.  These 
he  collected  with  uncommon  labour,  from  a  number  of  gipsies  who  were  con- 
fined in  prison  at  Eisenach.  Tlie  author  undertook  the  work  from  a  wish  to 
promote  the  objects  of  law  and  justice,  but  it  will  no  doubt  prove  highly 
interesting  to  every  philological  inquirer. 


By  a  letter  from  Bohemia,  it  appears  that  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
that  country  is  prohibited,  and  that,  in  consequence,  many  families  are  leaving 
the  Romish  Church  and  embracing  the  Reformed  doctrines,  as  they  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  their  consciences  to  continue  in  a  Church  that  dreads  the  fullest 
liberty  of  perusing  the  Divine  Record. 


A  History  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Austria  is  expected,  from  the  pen  of 
Professor  Schneller,  of  Freyburg. 

Tlie  celebrated  Pcilitz,  assisted  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  literati  in  the 
department  of  history,  intends  publishing  an  Annual  Register  for  History  and 
Statistics  for  1828. 
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BAVARIA. 

The  University  of  Municfi. — On  the  SOtli  November,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
Professors,  the  new  regulations  were  announced  on  the  part  of  the  University 
to  the  Students,  according  to  which  their  mode  of  life  and  course  of  study  are 
henceliirth  to  he  directed.  After  a  short  address  of  tlie  Rector  Magnificns  to 
the  audience,  which  was  so  numerous  that  tlie  Hall  and  the  adjoining  apartments 
could  not  contain  it,  the  new  law  was  read  aloud  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity, upon  which  the  Rector  again  spoke  and  developed  the  spirit  of  it  in  a 
judicious  address.  For  several  weeks  past  the  most  lively  interest  had  been 
excited  by  the  discussions,  which  were  carried  on  upon  the  subject  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  King,  and  by  the  generous  intentions  of  his  Majesty, 
in  favour  of  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  in  the  field  of  science.  The  fairest 
hopes  were  excited  in  those  who  consider  that  all  outward  restraint  inter- 
fering with  the  studies  of  youth  is  injurious,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the 
German  universities  is  founded  on  the  respectability  of  the  Professors,  and  the 
unfettered  choice  by  the  Students  of  their  course  of  study.  The  spirit  of  the 
new  regulations  will  be  best  understood  by  comparing  them  with  the  ancient 
code,  which  is  thus  desciibed  in  a  late  work. 

"  The  general  character  which  essentially  distinguishes  the  Bavarian  Univer- 
sities from  all  others,  lies  chiefly  in  the  law  which  prescribes  to  the  Students  all 
the  sciences  which  it  is  thought  useful  or  necessary  for  them  to  learn,  and  com- 
pels them  to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors,  or  at  least  tlie  greatest  part 
oftliem.  In  order  to  insure  the  observance  of  these  regulations,  it  is  further 
provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  for  a  public  office, 
unless  he  can  prove  by  his  academical  certificate,  that  he  has  complied  with 
those  regulations  to  their  full  extent.'' 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  develope  the  evil  consequences  of  this  system  of 
restraint,  which  are  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  work  above  quoted. 
Besides  this  law  there  was  another  equally  injurious,  by  which  every  Student 
was  obliged  to  apply,  at  one  time  three  years,  then  one,  and  at  last  two  years, 
to  what  are  called  the  General  Sciences,  before  he  was  permitted  to  commence 
the  studies  proper  to  his  intended  profession.  The  same  work  proves  that  this 
regulation,  f;\r  i'rom  attaining  its  object,  caused  the  general  sciences  to  be  still 
more  neglected  in  the  Bavarian  universities  than  the  Spanish  ;  while  the  mea- 
sures adopted  to  inforce  the  system  of  constraint  were  the  more  readily  evaded 
by  the  young  men,  as  far  as  the  general  studies  were  concerned,  because  the 
greater  part  appeared  to  them  to  be  of  little  importance  to  their  future  destina- 
tion. Hence  the  obligation  to  devote  one  or  two  years  to  general  sciences  was 
converted  into  a  licence  for  idleness,  and  a  main  source  of  demoralization  in 
the  Students. 

Many  of  the  most  judicious  Professors  and  friends  of  science  had  long 
wished  for  the  abolition  of  this  pernicious  system,  when  his  Majesty,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  such  restraints  in  the  domains  of  litera- 
ture, resolved  to  restore  to  the  Students  their  ancient  freedom  in  the  choice  and 
prosecution  of  their  studies.  The  whole  subject  having  undergone  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  the  new  regulations,  which  prepare  another  era  for  the 
German  uaiversities,  were  published  as  we  have  above  mentioned.  It  is  the 
second  chapter  in  particular,  containing  "  Regulations  for  the  Studies,"  in 
which  his  Majesty's  gift  to  the  studious  youth  is  recorded.  They  are,  indeed, 
bound,  §  14,  as  was  to  be  expected,  seriously  to  apply  to  the  general  sciences  as 
well  as  to  those  relative  to  their  future  destination ;  but  the  obligation  to  attend 
certain  lectures,  the  examinations  and  certificates  are  all  abolished,  and  by  §  16. 
it  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  Students  in  what  succession  and  order  they  will 
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acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  for  them.  All  the  old  regulations  for  the 
control  and  determination  of  their  diligence  and  progress  in  their  studies,  the 
half-yearly  examinations,  the  testimonials  founded  on  them,  and  inscriptions  ia 
the  several  faculties,  are  abolished;  and  the  only  guarantee  of  the  satisfactory 
fruit  of  their  studies  shall  be  sought  for  in  the  result  of  the  examinations  for 
the  public  service,  which  are  henceforward  to  be  made  with  the  greatest  strict- 
ness, and  with  particular  regard  also  to  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  by 
the  general  course  of  study.  In  order  that  the  Student  may  be  able  immedi- 
ately on  his  entrance  into  the  University  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  extent, 
the  means,  and  the  course  of  the  studies  which  he  is  to  pursue,  each  Faculty  is 
to  draw  up  a  short  and  perspicuous  view  of  the  number,  connection  and  method 
of  the  sciences  belonging  to  it.  These  directions  of  the  Faculties  are  to  be 
printed  together,  and,  as  monita  pat€7-na,  given  to  each  Student  upon  his  matri- 
culation. A  certain  term  of  years  for  academic  study  is  prescribed;  for  the 
present  five,  which  in  the  sequel  will  probably  be  reduced  to  four.  Suitable 
measures  are  adopted  that  the  immatriculated  Students  may  really  attend  the 
University.  The  Bavarian  youth  may  frequent  other  German  universities 
without  asking  the  permission  of  the  government,  only  they  are  to  attend  a 
Bavarian  University  for  one  year.  When  it  was  known  that  the  course  of 
study  was  to  be  left  free,  some  persons  imagined  that  an  entire  liberty  with 
respect  to  time  and  place  was  also  intended,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised 
when  they  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  conditions  of  entering  the  Univer- 
sity were  maintained  in  their  full  extent;  that  the  regulations  for  the  direction 
of  the  course  of  study  even  cut  off  the  hope  of  a  limitation  in  favour  of  indi- 
viduals; and  that  those  who  during  the  lectures  should  be  absent  from  the 
University  longer  than  one  night,  without  permission,  or  without  sufficient 
cause,  are  liable  to  punishment.  Other  persons,  and  with  them  not  a  few  of 
the  Students  themselves,  wondered  that  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  were 
mentioned  in  great  detail,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  freedom  of  their  way 
of  life  is  in  any  danger  from  them;  in  fact,  the  penal  laws  of  the  University 
are  of  such  a  general  nature,  that  every  well-behaved  Student  lives  according 
to  them,  even  without  knowing  them.  The  relations  of  the  Students  to  each 
other  are  regulated  with  great  indulgence,  and  with  just  consideration  of  the 
peculiarities  and  wants  of  their  mode  of  life.  Associations  are  permitted,  with 
the  exception  of  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Allgcmeine  Bursclienschaft, 
provided  they  produce  their  regulations  correctly  and  without  reserve,  name 
their  chief  and  members,  and  neither  do  nor  propose  anything  contrary  to  reli- 
gion, morality,  the  laws  and  decorum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  liberal  system  of  study  will  be  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects  on  the  Students  themselves,  who  have  expressed  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner  their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  this  proof  of  his  con- 
fidence and  regard. 

The  posthumous  work  of  Dr.  Spix  on  the  Shells  of  Brasil,  has  just  appeared, 
edited  by  Drs.  Schrankand  Martins.  It  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  inte- 
resting series  of  works  on  the  Natural  History  of  Brasil,  undertaken  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  by  Drs.  Spix  and  Martins,  vvho  travelled 
for  several  years  over  these  magnificent  regions. 


DENMARK. 

About  four  years  ago  a  society  was  formed  in  Denmark,  entitled   Nordiske 
OldskriJ't  Sehkab,  or  Society  of  Northern  Antiquities.     The  objects  which  it 
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j)ro|ioseJ  wore,  lt>t,  to  cstilbli^ll  witli  critical  accuracy  tlie  true  and  original 
text  of  tlie  ditVcrcnt  Sagas,  and  to  publish  editions  of  them;  '2d,  to  investigate 
vliatevcr  could  throw  light  on  the  ancient  history  of  the  North,  and  on  its  lan- 
guage and  antiquities.  Professor  Rask  is  the  President.  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  first  part  of  their  task,  the  editors  of  the  Sagas,  to  ensure  the  purity  of 
their  text,  ha\  e  had  recourse  to  the  collection  of  Arne  Magnusen,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  gnat  libraries  of  Copenhagen.  MSS.  have  also  been  brought  from 
Iceland  for  the  same  purpose.  There  will  be  three  series  of  works;  first,  a 
series  in  Icelandic,  entitled  Foriivianna  Sbgur ;  second,  a  series  in  the  Danish 
language,  entitled  Ohlmvcliskc  Sagaer ;  and  a  third  in  the  Latin  language,  en- 
titled Scripta  Hislorica  Islnndorum,  dc  rebus  gcstis  vctcriim  Boiealium,  Latini 
reddita,  ct  upparatu  critica  instrucla,  curantc  Socielate  Antiq.  Scpicnt.  The  latter 
two  are  translations  of  the  first.  Three  volumes  have  already  appeared,  which 
contain  the  Saga  of  the  Norwegian  king  Olaf  Trygvason,  and  other  minor  per- 
sonages who  livfd  at  the  same  period.  This  Saga  of  King  Olaf  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  existence,  as  this  prince  experienced  the  most  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  his  life  and  reign  present  a  series  of  surprising  events,  re- 
lated in  an  animated  and  picturesque  style.  This  work  is  one  of  the  best  that 
can  be  consulted  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
North,  and  the  struggle  between  it  and  the  votaries  of  Odin  and  Thor.  It  also 
contains  curious  documents  on  the  state  of  England,  Germany  and  Russia,  the 
countries  which  the  king  inhabited  or  traversed  while  an  exile  from  his  native 
country.  This  Saga  is  accordingly  particularly  esteemed  by  the  Icelanders, 
while  it  has  attracted  in  an  equal  degree  the  attention  of  learned  foreigners. 

The  Chevalier  Abrahamson,  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, zealously  seconds  the  benevolent  views  of  this  monarch  in  extending 
elementarj'  instruction  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  has  received  the  most 
flattering  testimonials  from  the  Society  of  Instruction  at  Paris,  in  regard  to  his 
unwearied  and  philanthropic  efforts. 


M.  Jahn,  of  Copenhagen,  has  published  a  View  of  the  Military  System  of 
the  Northern  Nations,  particularly  the  Danes,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  till  the 
invention  of  Gunpowder;  his  work,  however,  is  deficient  in  information  re- 
specting naval  atTairs. 

Bishop  Tegner's  exquisite  poem  Frithiofs  Saga  appears  to  enjoy,  in  Den- 
mark as  well  as  Germany,  the  full  degree  of  popularity  it  merits.  Two  trans- 
lations of  it  into  the  Danish  language  have  lately  appeared,  one  at  Copenhagen, 
by  Miller,  the  other  at  Bergen,  by  I'oss.  A  writer  of  taste  in  a  number  of  the 
JJansk  Litteralur-Tidende  for  the  last  year,  compares  several  corresponding 
passages  of  these  versions  with  the  original,  and  with  each  other,  and  gives  a 
very  just  preference  to  the  version  of  the  Norwegian.  Of  some  passages  he 
brings  forward  a  third  version  from  some  specimens  given  by  a  gentleman 
named  Bbie  (the  translator  of  Tegner's  y/.re/)  in  the  35th  and  36th  Numbers  of 
Nyt  Oftcnblad  (New  Evening  Paper),  for  which  last  version  he  shows  an  ap- 
parently undue  partiahty.  It  is  singular  that,  though  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
languages  are  so  near  akin,  in  not  one  of  the  passages  given  does  any  one  of  the 
versions  come  fully  up  to  the  original ;  it  is  also  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that 
occasionally  the  translators,  especially  Miller,  miss  the  sense  of  it. 

Tegner's  charming  and  pious  poem  of  Nattuards-Barnen,  (lite  Supper's  Child) 
or  ConfirmatUm  2Jai/,  written  in  Swedish  hexameters,  has  also  had  the  fortune 
lobe  translated  by  three  different  persons  in  Denmark  and  Norway  into  the 
Danish  language.    One  version  is  by  Professor  Rahbek,  another  by  Professor 
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Guldberg,  and  the  Norwegian  one  is  by  a  Mr.  Sagen.  Tlie  first  was  published 
in  1821,  the  last  in  1826.  The  advantage  of  fidelity  is  here  also  on  the  side 
of  the  Norwegian,    All  three  are  in  hexameters. 

Oehlenschlager,  the  Poet,  par  excellence,  of  Denmark,  has  lately  collected  his 
various  poetical  pieces  that  had  hitherto  been  scattered  about  in  Christmas  and 
New-year's  Gifts,  and  combining  them  with  what  he  had  previously  published, 
has  given  the  entire,  revised  and  corrected,  to  the  world,  in  three  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  Oehkmchlcigei^s  samlede  Digte.  The  first  volume  contains  his 
pieces  written  from  1799  to  1807:  the  second  volume  is  composed  of  pieces 
written  from  1808  to  1823.  This  volume  contains  his  spiritual  poetry.  It 
commences  with  his  celebrated  "  Aarets  Evangelium  "  (The  Gospel  of  the 
Year),  and  concludes  with  nine  elegies  on  the  poet's  departed  mistress,  under 
the  title  of  "  Min  Kirkegaard"  (My  Churchyard).  In  the  third  volume  are  to 
be  found  his  various  romances  and  ballads,  with  songs  and  humorous  pieces 
written  at  various  periods  of  his  life.  As  in  this  republication  of  his  works  the 
poet  has  acted  the  critic  on  himself,  some  pieces  are  omitted  which  appeared 
to  him  of  inferior  merit.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  Poems  of  Oehlenschlager. 

There  issue  from  the  presses  of  Denmark  about  thirty  works  every  month, 
during  the  season,  comprising  Theology,  Medicine,  Botany,  History,  Antiqui- 
ties, Poetry,  Commerce,  and  various  other  subjects.  They  also  include  trans- 
lations from  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  Among  the  latest  of  these 
are  Danish  versions  of  "  Waveriey,"  "  St.  Ronan's  Well,"  and  "  Old  Morta- 
hty;"  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and  Lord  Byron's  "Heaven  and 
Earth." 


A  lady  named  Luise  Augusta  Welker  has  lately  given  a  free  version  of 
"  Marmion"  into  Danish  prose,  which  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  old  simile 
of  the  wrong  side  of  tapestry ;  for  her  prose  rolls  on  as  cumbrously  as  the  ori- 
ginal octosyllabics  trip  lightly  and  boundingly  before  the  reader. 


The  best  of  the  Danish  Annuals  appears  to  be  the  Gefion,  edited  by  a  lady 
named  Eliza  Beyer,  an  actress  on  the  Copenhagen  boards.  She  is  ably  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  first  names  in  Danish  literature,  and  she  also  judiciously 
adorns  her  pages  with  unpublished  pieces  of  the  older  poets  of  Denmark.  This 
New-year's  Gift  has  the  reputation  of  being  thoroughly  Danish  in  contents  as 
well  as  in  title.  The  latter  is  taken  from  Gefion,  one  of  the  Asyniers  or  god- 
desses of  Northern  Mythology,  whom  the  reader  of  the  poetic  Edda  will  recol- 
lect that  Loki,  when  at  iE-ger's  banquet  he  is  giving  it  to  all  the  Aser  round, 
twits  with  her  amour  with  a  certain  "  white  swain,"  who  gained  her  love  by  the 
present  of  a  necklace.  The  same  Gefion  it  probably  was  who,  when  Gylfe,King 
of  Sweden,  gave  her  for  her  singing  as  much  land  as  she  could  plough  with  four 
oxen  in  a  day,  ploughed  up  the  isle  of  Zealand  out  of  Sweden,  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  Fru  Beyer  therefore  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  suitable  patroness  for  a  Danish  New-year's  Gift.  The 
Swedish  journal  Idunna,'\t  may  be  observed,  is  under  the  patronage  of  another 
Asynie  of  that  name. 

Professor  Rahbek  has  announced  a  new  and  complete  collection  of  the 
Dansk  og  Norsk  almindelig  ccldgummel  Moerskabslasning,  or  the  Old  Danish 
and  Norwegian  Story-Books.  It  is  to  be  published  in  8vo.  in  parts  of  about 
eight  sheets  each.  The  price  to  subscribers,  8s/c.  a  sheet  on  ordinary  paper;  \2sk. 
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on  fine  p.'\per.  It  will  coniinciicc  with  tlie  old  Danish  translations  of  the  Chro- 
nicles of  Charlemagne  and  Holi^cr  Danske  (Ogicr  le  Danois),  made  by  Christen 
Pederscn,  the  celebrated  favourite  of  Christian  II.  which  Professor  Nyerup  re- 
gards as  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  old  Danish  literature. 

A  very  faithful  and  elet;ant  translation  o\'  x)\c  JF.neid  into  Danish  hexameter 
verse  has  lately  appeared.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  J)r.  Meisiins;,  whose  version 
of  the  Bucolics  had  already  excited  considerable  attention.  The  verses  are  un- 
commonly harmonious,  and  the  soft  and  sweet  tones  of  the  Danish  language, 
and  its  comparative  freedom  from  compounds,  enable  it,  perhaps,  better  to 
imitate  the  character  of  the  mind  and  poetry  of  the  Mantuan,  than  the  rougher 
dialect  employed  by  \'oss.  The  Swedes  have  in  their  manly  well-sonnding 
tongue  a  vei-sion  of  considerable  merit  by  Adlcrbelh,  also  in  hexameters. 


FRANCE. 


A  Horliculfi/ral  Socieh/  has  been  recently  established  at  Paris,  and  publishes 
a  Monthly  .Journal,  circulated  gratis  among  the  members,  of  which  four 
Numbers  Jiave  already  appeared. 


Modem  French  literature  is  becoming  more  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Romantic  School.  Almost  all  the  novelties  of  the  day  are  of  this  de- 
scription, and  not  the  least  so  is  the  dramatic  poem  entitled  Cronmell,  by 
Victor  Hugo,  a  name  not  unkriown  to  many  of  our  readers.  This  drama  is  the 
most  formidable  alFair  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  being  spread  over  no  less 
than  thirty  printed  sheets;  we  may,  perhaps,  revert  to  it  as  a  curious  indica- 
tion of  the  general  political  views  of  the  present  race  ot  literary  men  in  France. 


Kemtry's  new  novel,  Frederic  Slyndall,  ou  la  Fatale  Annie,  is  a  curious 
picture  of  the  Court  of  V'ienna  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  cha- 
racters are  vigorously  drawn,  and  the  interest  is  kept  up  to  the  last.  The 
author  has  mingled  some  episodes  in  his  v.ork  that  recal  his  favourite  topics — 
such  as  the  barbarity  of  capital  punishment — Duelling — the  Beau  Ideal  in  the 
Arts,  &c. 


M.  Rlffaud,  of  Marseilles,  has  lately  returned  to  his  native  city  from  Egypt, 
bringing  with  him,  1,  a  vast  collection  of  plants,  collected  during  his  travels 
in  Nubia  and  Egypt;  2,  drawings  of  the  fishes,  insects  and  testaceous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  Nile  and  its  neighbourhood;  3,  nearly  1000  drawings  of 
mammalia,  reptiles,  birds  and  insects,  partly  found  in  Nubia,  and  partly  in 
Lybia  and  Egypt;  4,  a  series  of  drawings  of  remains  c.f  antiquity  in  Nubia, 
and  Egypt,  and  160  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  collected  among  the  ruins; 
5,  agricultural  and  chirurgical  instruments,  articles  of  dress,  and  ornaments 
of  the  natives,  topographical  plans,  meteorological  observations.  M.  Riffaud 
has  also  kept  a  regular  Journal  of  his  travels.  lie  is  now  busy  in  arranging  and 
classifying  his  numerous  materials,  preparatory  to  committing  the  important 
work  which  is  to  embrace  them  to  the  press. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  has  published  a  Report,  drawn  up  by  M.  Bur- 
nouf,  on  the  Series  of  admirable  \  iews  in  India,  published  by  Messrs.  Daniel, 
in  which  these  works  are  warmly  recommended  to  the  friends  and  promoters  of 
the  arts  and  knowledge  of  Asia;  and  the  highest  praise  is  bestowed  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  drawings,  and  the  general  interest  which  they  present. 
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■  Baron  Cuvier  has  also  announced  a  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Poissons,  contain- 
ing more  than  5000  species,  described  from  nature,  and  arranged  according  to 
the  connection  of  their  structure,  with  observations  on  their  anatomy,  &c.  The 
work  will  be  in  15  or  20  vol.  in  8vo.,  or  8  or  10  vol.  in  4to.,  with  a  part  of 
plates  along  with  each  volume.  The  plates  will  be  on  vellum  paper,  and  some 
will  be  coloured. 

The  great  work  of  M.  Caiilaud,  entitled,  Voi/uge  a  Meroe,  ou  Fleuve  Blanc, 
au-dela  de  Fa.zold,  dans  le  Midi  du  Royaume  de  Sennar,  a  Syonah,  et  dans  cinq 
autres  Oasis,  is  now  completed,  in  2  vol.  of  folio  plates,  (published  in  30  livrai- 
sons),  and  4  vol.  of  text  in  octavo.  The  circumstances  which  enabled  M. 
Caillaud  to  ascend  the  Nile  higher  than  had  ever  been  accomplished  by  any 
former  traveller,  are  of  a  nature  not  likely  to  occur  again  soon.  When  Ismail 
Pacha,  son  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Nubia  in 
1821,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  C.,  who  was  employed  to  assist  in  the  search 
for  gold  mines.  He  possessed  ail  the  necessary  facilities  for  making  astro- 
nomical observations,  observing  the  direction  of  roads,  reckoning  distances, 
taking  views,  copying  inscriptions,  sketching  ancient  remains,  and  making  trigo- 
nometrical survey's.  Thus  prepared,  the  result  of  his  travels  possesses  the  highest 
interest  for  the  amateurs  of  ancient  geography,  arts,  and  science.  The 
valuable  work  of  M.  Gau,  on  the  Antiquities  of  Nubia,  (also  just  completed  in 
13  folio  Numbers,)  contains  nothing  beyond  Wadi-Halfa,  and  it  is  precisely 
here  that  the  labours  of  M.  Caillaud  commence.  These  two  works,  therefore, 
have  a  natural  connection,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  great  work  on  Egypt 
bv  the  Savans  of  the  French  expedition,  we  possess  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
the  monuments  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  very  heart  of  Ethiopia. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  published  a  third  volume  of  his  Eloges  Hisforiijues,  which 
embraces  the  period  from  1820  to  1827,  and  contains  notices  of  MM.  Palisot 
de  Beauvois,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Duhamel,  Haiiy,  BerthoUet,  Richard,  Thouin, 
LacepMe,  Corvisart,  Halle,  Pinel,  and  Fabroni;  also  Discourses  at  the  funerals 
of  MM.  Vanspaendonck  and  Delambre ;  the  extract  of  a  report  on  the  state  ot 
natural  history,  and  its  progress  since  the  maritime  peace;  an  extract  from 
another  report  on  the  principal  changes  in  chemical  theories,  and  on  some  of 
the  advantages  which  society  has  derived  from  chemistry. 

Ic  is  made  a  subject  of  complaint  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Mex- 
ico, that  the  republic  is  deluged  by  some  of  the  Paris  booksellers  with  trarisla- 
tions  of  such  immoral  and  obscene  works  as  the  Compere  Mathieu,  Liaisons 
Dangereuses,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  description.  Such  books,  it  is  said, 
instead  of  the  classical  works  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  moralists,  are  but  too 
frequently  met  with  in  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation,  and  it  is  entreated 
that  good  elementary  works  at  moderate  prices  may  be  sent,  and  not  works 
calculated  to  unhinge  all  principles  of  morality  and  religion.  A  French  writer 
)-emarks  on  this,  that  such  an  influx  of  irreligious  works  is  a  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  long  prevalence  of  superstition  among  the  Mex- 
icans, who  purchase  these  books  with  an  eagerness  proportionate  to  the  little 
experience  thev  have  had  of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Such  works,  in  France, 
it  is  said,  are  no  longer  sought  after;  and  it  is  only  some  weak-minded  people 
who  advocate  their  cause  in  consequence  of  the  assumptions  of  the  paiii 
pretre. 

The  celebrated  M.  de  Pradt  is  engaged  in  forming  an  experimental  farm,  as 
a  school  of  practical  husbandry  for  a  part  of  central  France.     It  is  situated 
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about  a  league  from  Allauclics,  on  tlio  j;roat  roiul  from  that  city  to  Bort,  in  tlio 
dcpartuicnt  of  Cori-«?zc. 

At  tlu-  last  sitting  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  M.  Pacho  read  a 
discourse  relative  to  the  project  of  IM.  Drovetti,  consul  general  of  France,  for 
the  civilization  of  the  interior  of  Alrica.  'Jliis  plan  consists  in  bringing  from 
Egypt  a  number  of  young  Africans,  and  educating  them  in  the  principles  of  an 
improved  state  of  society.  M.  Drovetti  announces  that  he  will  chearfuUy  bear 
the  first  expense  of  such  a  philanthropic  enterprize,  from  which  the  sciences, 
as  well  as  humanity,  may  derive  the  most  important  advantages.  "  These 
young  Africans,"  says  M.  Pacho,  "  on  their  return  to  theirnative  country,  will 
propagate  their  new  ideas.  These  ideas,  like  the  Jtcche  mexsagcre,  wmII  pass 
from  tribe  to  tribe,  from  Oasis  to  Oasis;  reilection  will  be  induced,  knowledge 
will  spread,  and  a  few  children  may  effect  what  a  course  of  centuries  has 
failed  to  accomplish. 

Every  thing  that  Voltaire  wrote  is  excellent,  according  to  some  of  his  enthu- 
siastic admirers.  Some  of  his  fanatical  detractors  on  the  other  hand  assert, 
that  his  works  contain  nothing  but  what  is  bad.  The  truth  probably  lies  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  and  his  character  appears  to  be  very  well  delineated 
in  the  following  passage  from  the  article  \'oltaire,  in  the  Biogruphie  Univcrselle. 
"There  was  in  him  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  good  and  the  evil  principle. 
According  as  the  one  or  the  other  was  predominant,  his  conduct  was  praise- 
worthy or  reprehensible,  at  one  time  producing  works  worthy  of  admiration, 
and  at  another  emitting  others  deserving  only  of  contempt.  To  estimate  him 
ariuht,  we  might  borrow  the  allegory  employed  by  himself,  of  the  beautiful 
statue  formed  in  equal  proportions  of  the  most  precious  and  the  vilest  mate- 
rials, which  was  presented  by  Babouc  to  the  angel  Ithuriel,  to  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  city  of  Persepolis.  Following  a  similar  course,  we  may  blame  the 
excesses  into  which  \  oltaire  fell,  and  deplore  the  evils  of  which  he  was  the 
cause;  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  do  justice  to  his  good  qualities,  and  enjoy 
the  master-pieces  of  genius  which  he  has  left  behind  him.  In  short,  let  us  not 
destroy  the  statue  of  a  great  man,  because  it  is  not  wholly  composed  of  gold 
and  diamonds." 

^ 

The  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  its  sitting  of  the  31st  of  December  last,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  two  corresponding  members  for  the  section  of  Mine- 
ralogy. Tlie  section  had  presented  two  lists  of  candidates,  one  of  mine- 
ralogists, properly  so  called,  and  the  other  of  geologists,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  readers  should  select  one  from  each  list.  Mr.  Mitscherlich,  of  Berlin, 
and  Mr.  Conybeare,  of  London,  were  the  successful  candidates. 

Among  the  competitors  for  the  prize  of  physiology,  fovmded  by  the  late 
M.  Monthyon,  is  M.  Vimon,  a  physician  at  Caen,  who  comes  forward  with  a 
collection  of  more  than  2000  sculls  of  mammalia  and  birds  modelled  in  wax, 
and  a  numerous  series  of  drawings  and  observations.  This  collection  is  the 
fruit  of  several  years'  research  into  the  doctrines  of  Gall,  relative  to  the  seat  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man  and  animals.  We  are  informed 
that  Dr.  \'imon,  after  having  attended  Dr.  Gall's  course  of  lectures  at  Paris, 
left  it  with  strong  prepossessions  against  his  doctrines,  and  on  his  return  to 
Caen  prosecuted  his  researches  with  the  express  object  of  refuting  them ;  but  after 
the  fullest  investigation,  his  inquiries  have  terminated  in  making  him  a  thorough 
convert  to  the  system. 


Miscellaneous  Literanj  ISlotkes.  $1^ 

Notwithstanding  the  violent  clamour  which  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Napo- 
leon has  excited  in  France,  particularly  among  the  zealous  Bonapartists,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  original  is  still  in  considerable  demand  there  ;  at  least  we  should 
conjecture  so  from  the  circumstance  that  Messrs.  Galignani  have  just  published 
a  new  edition  of  the  English,  compressed  into  one  volume  large  octavo,  which 
forms  the  sixth  volume  of  their  collected  edition  of  Sir  Walter's  prose  works. 


GERMANY, 

Including  PRUSSIA,  SAXONY,  HANOVER  and  MINOR  STATES. 

At  Stuttgart  is  held  a  musical  meeting  which  annually  commemorates  the 
day  of  Schiller's  death.  The  person  of  the  great  poet  is  represented  on  this 
occasion  by  the  fine  marble  statue  of  him  by  Dannecker.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  by  the  society  to  erect  a  more  suitable  monument  to  Schiller's 
memory  in  his  native  town — Marbach.  A  piece  of  ground  has  been  obtained 
for  the  purpose,  which  will  be  planted  round  with  oak  and  lime  trees.  A  col- 
lection is  making  over  all  Germany  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the  managers 
of  the  different  theatres  will  set  apart  the  proceeds  of  one  night  to  be  added  to 
the  fund,  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  poet's  dramas  will  be  acted.  At  Stutt- 
gart, on  the  night  appropriated,  "  Wilhelm  Tell"  was  performed. 

It  is  intended  to  publish  at  Halle  a  Corpus  Refonnatorum,  or  Complete 
Collection  of  the  Works  of  the  Reformers,  commencing  with  Melancthon,  and 
continuing  with  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwinglius,  and  the  minor  reformers.  The  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Bretschneider  is  to  be  the  editor.  The  works  of  every  reformer 
will  be  accompanied  with  a  portrait,  a  fac-simile  of  his  handwriting,  and  a 
short  account  of  his  life,  together  with  a  sujjplement  of  literary  matter,  and  a 
copious  index. 

Professor  P.  von  Bohlen  has  lately  published,  at  Kiiiiigsberg,  an  interesting 
tract,  entitled  Tentmnen  de  Buddkaismi  Origine  et  Mtate  Definiendis.  He  re- 
gards this  doctrine  as  a  branch  of  the  philosophical  sect  Sanki/ha,  whose  mona- 
theistical  principles  received  further  developements  from  Buddha,  i.  e.  the 
Wise,  whose  proper  name  was  Godama  or  Gaudetama.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
tlie  same  whom  the  Chinese  call  Fo,  and  the  Moguls  Schakamuni. 

Professor  Kosegarten  has  inserted,  in  volume  28  of  the  Hermes,  a  very  in- 
teresting and  well-written  article — "  On  the  Study  of  the  Languages,  &c.  of 
India  in  Germany."  He  shows  the  present  amount  of  Hindoo  literature  in 
Germany,  and  endeavours,  calmly  and  dispassionately,  to  refute  the  accusations 
made  by  Voss,  in  his  Ant  I- Sipnholik,  against  the  Hindoo  mythology.  Without  at 
all  disparaging  \'oss's  merits  in  other  respects,  his  ideas  on  this  subject  were  not 
very  distinct,  and  Professor  Kosegarten  attempts  to  show  that  he  has  violated 
his  own  canons  of  criticism,  in  availing  himself  of  the  testimony  of  two  writers 
whom  Professor  Kosegarten  regards  as  exceedingly  incorrect  and  fallacious, 
namely,  Poller  and  Ward.  The  Professor  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  gods 
of  the  Hindoos  were  not  so  degraded — their  religion  not  so  crude  and  obscene 
— nor  the  character  of  the  Hmdoos  themselves  so  depraved— as  Voss  re- 
presents. Other  proofs  are  brought  forward,  to  show  the  light  that  may  be 
thrown  on  Greek  and  Roman  writers  from  Hmdoo  sources ;  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  etymological  connection  between  the  languages  of  India,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of  Sclavonic  origin. 


384r.  ]\lisce//uncous  Litcran/  Notices. 

Goethe  i  Kunst  mid  Altcrthuvi,  volume  G,  part  1, 1827,  contains  four  articles 
of  importance  to  philologists — viz.  I.  Something  more  on  Homer,  in  which  the 
poems  of  Homer  are  rcjiresented  as  forming  an  admirable  whole,  composed  by 
one  person. — II.  A  Summary  of  the  Bacch.v  of  Euripides,  together  with  some 
translated  specimens. — III.  Remarks  on  the  Phwdon  of  Euripides,  in  which 
are  given  two  attempted  restorations  of  passages  in  tlie  piece. — 1\'.  Gleanings 
on  Aristotle's  Poetics  ;  on  his  view  of  Tragedy. 

Tlie  Jahrbuch  for  1827  contains  a  notice  of  Wachsmuth's  Hellcnische  Alter- 
thumskundc,  in  which  the  reviewer  praises  the  original  and  independent  re- 
search, and  the  copious  illustrations  of  the  work,  from  which  he  gives  too  few 
extracts,  but  he  blames  the  author  for  attempting,  after  the  fashion  of  modern 
times,  to  represent  Hellenic  antiquity  under  a  purely  political  aspect,  whereas 
its  religion  and  mythology  were  the  ground-work  of  the  earliest  period,  and 
had  an  evident  influence  on  succeeding  times.  The  work  is  also  represented 
as  deficient  in  clearness,  in  elegance  of  style,  and  good  arrangement. 


M.  Kuppen  recently  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  4to.  with  plates,  part  I. 
of  a  Collection  of  Slavonic  Monuments  found  in  diflerent  countries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia.  This  first  part  contains  the  monuments  collected  in  Ger- 
many, with  nine  plates.  An  appendix  contains  twelve  fragments  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Ostromirou,  (the  most  remarkable  remains  of  the  Slavo-Russian  language, 
written  at  Novgorod  in  1056  and  1057). — Prayers  in  the  Russian  language. — 
An  Alphabet,  arithmetical  figures  and  signs. — Prayers  in  Polish,  taken  from  a 
work  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  1512,  intitled  Statula  Sinodalia  Wrutiduviensia. 
— An  Alphabet  from  the  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  1491, 
now  at  Munich,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  metropolitan,  Peter 
Stogita. 


For  many  years  past  the  Germans  have  applied  themselves,  with  their  usual 
energy,  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  antiquities  of  the  ancient  Hindoos. 
The  recent  work  ot'M.  Rhode — Ikber  die  religiose  Bildung,  Mi/t/tologie,  und 
Philosophic  dcr  Hindus  (on  the  Religious  System,  Mythology,  and  Philosophy 
of  the  Hindoos)  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best  works  of  this  class.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Tiie  first  part  is  in  four  sections,  which  treat,  I.  Of  the  Original 
Sources.  II.  Of  the  most  Ancient  History  of  the  Hindoos  and  neighbouring 
States.  III.  Of  the  Doctrine  of  Buddha,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  religion  and  mythology  of  the  Hindoos.  IV^.  The  Revelations  of  Ekhum- 
mascha,  according  to  the  Sastra  of  Bramah.  The  second  part  has  three 
sections,  treating,  1.  Of  the  Doctrine  of  Veda  viewed  mythologically  and  philo- 
sophically. II.  On  the  Popular  Religion.  III.  On  the  Religious  and  Civil 
Institutions — on  the  Bramins  and  Kschatras,  or  warriors — the  Waisyas,  or 
working  classes — the  Government — the  Sacerdotal  Aristocracy — the  Monarchy 
— the  Laws  relative  to  Marriage  and  Inheritance — on  Politics,  War  and  the 
Rights  of  Conquest — General  X'iew  of  the  Hindoos.  A  useful  table  concludes 
the  work. 


Among  the  celebrated  men  of  whom  modern  Germany  has  to  boast,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  one,  who,  after  Goethe,  deserves  better  to  be  known  in  foreign 
countries  than  Tieck.  His  Tales  are,  for  the  most  part,  master-pieces  of  easy 
narration;  his  Comedies  present  an  agreeable  medley  of  wit  and  iniagiiuitiou, 
of  poetic  grace  and  strong  powers  of  humour;  his  Poems — perhaps  occasionally 
somewhat  too  dreamy  and  undefined — please  by  their  agreeable  carelessnes  of 
sentiment  and  style.     Endowed  with  great  versatility  of  imagination,  he  is 
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alternatel)'  energetic  and  delicate,  sarcastic  and  melancholy.  Tieck,  at  the 
same  time,  possesses  a  remarkable  talent  for  literary  criticism,  in  which  it  may 
be  said  that,  at  present,  he  takes  the  lead  in  Germany.  His  recent  work — 
Dramaturgische  Blatter,  {^  selection  of  his  dramatic  critiques  from  the  Ahend- 
Zeitung,  in  which  he  still  continues  to  write,)  contains  a  variety  of  articles  on 
the  theatrical  representations  at  Dresden,  and  on  the  dramatic  productions  of 
Germany  and  England,  in  which  latter  country  he  has  travelled.  The  Globe 
French  newspaper  has  lately  given  some  specimens  of  his  criticism  on  Shak- 
speare,  in  which,  however,  we  must  confess,  we  find  more  ingenuity  than 
soundjudgment. 

Professor  Krug,  of  Leipzig,  is  now  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  New 
Dictionary  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  together  with  their  Bibliography  and 
History.  The  Professor  is  known  in  Germany  as  a  man  of  liberal  opinions 
and  enlightened  mind,  and  as  a  zealous  advocate  for  freedom  in  speaking  and 
writing.  Since  the  peace,  he  has  displayed  extraordinary  activity  in  opposing, 
both  in  pamphlets  and  journals,  that  party,  in  his  native  country,  which  is 
labouring,  with  all  its  might,  to  plunge  society  into  its  former  state.  The 
object  of  this  new  Dictionary  (the  first  part  of  which  has  just  appeared)  is  to 
define  the  terms  employed  in  the  philosophical  sciences — to  give  a  brief  expla- 
nation of  systems  and  doctrines — and  to  refer  to  other  works  containing  fuller 
elucidations.  It  also  contains  biographical  notices  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers. The  articles  are  brief  and  perspicuous,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a  dictio- 
nary, while  the  bibliographical  notices  enable  the  reader  to  refer  to  more 
copious  sources  of  intelligence. 

That  the  sister  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  mutually  assist  the  imagination  in 
its  flights  to  the  fairy  world  of  poetical  creation — that  they  adorn  and  exalt 
•whatever  subject  they  are  employed  upon — and  unitedly  tend  towards  the 
same  object,  no  higher  proof,  we  think,  can  be  afforded,  than  the  innumerable  il- 
lustrations to  which  the  divine  muse  of  Shakspeare  has  given  birth.  Every  artist 
who  truly  merits  to  be  called  such — is  proud  to  employ  his  profoundest  studies 
on  the  works  of  that  immortal  poet,  whose  glowing  conceptions  again  start 
to  life  in  the  magic  creations  of  the  pencil.  Such  an  artist  is  the  German 
Retsch.  Mind,  deep  feeling,  and  poetical  vigour,  clothed  in  all  the  attributes  of 
truth  and  grace,  eminently  distinguish  his  compositions.  His  masterly  illus- 
trations of  Goethe's  Faust,  Schiller's  Fridolin,  and  the  Fighl  with  the  Dragon, 
have  gained  him  universal  fame.  England,  in  particular,  where  the  arts  are 
held  in  such  high  estimation,  has  conferred  on  him  the  most  honourable  dis- 
tinction, and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  his  fame  will  receive  fresh 
accessions  by  his  forthcoming  illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  whose  universal  ge- 
nius will  now  be  worthily  embodied  in  every  variety  of  illustration,  drawn  from 
the  tragic  and  comic  muse.  The  work  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  King 
George  IV.  the  munificent  and  enlightened  patron  of  the  arts. 


Several  of  the  Minor  German  States  have  recently  united  in  taking  measures 
to  prevent  the  pirarical  invasions  of  the  rights  of  authors.  Goethe,  indeed,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  German  people,  is  secured  from  all  such  invasions 
of  his  property;  and  the  heirs  of  Schiller  also  enjoy  a  similar  privilege  for  his 
works. 

The  poet  Hebel,  whose  productions,  in  the  patois  of  his  native  place,  have 
gained  him  so  much  reputation  in  Germany,  was  also  author  of  many  works 
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intended  to  dilVuse  n  love  of  kiiowlede;e  nnionir  the  lower  classes.  That  part 
orilie  "  I'opiilnr  liiuieii  Almanack" (or  IHieiuHindhc/ia  Haii<ifrcund,nnd  Rlieinii- 
chcr  llauajrcunii,  printed  from  1808  to  181.')),  appropriated  to  miscellaneous 
readinjr,  was  edited  by  liim.  In  this  work,  his  talent  for  passin<^  "  from  grave 
to  pay,  from  lively  to  severe,''  was  eminently  displayed,  while  it  was  uniformly 
rendered  subservient  to  useful  lessons  in  natural  history,  in  doinestic  economy, 
in  morals,  and  in  religion.  Those  who  have  not  read  this  work  can  scarcely 
form  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  charm  dilfused  over  his  anecdotes  and  stories, 
which  have  an  air  of  perfect  originality  The  articles  inserted  by  him  in  the 
Almanack  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence,  have  been  collected,  and  suc- 
cessively reprinted  under  the  following  title — "  Schatzkiistlcin  des  Rheinischen 
Hausfreundes."  Tubingen.  8vo.  To  the  philanthropic  individuals  in  England 
who  have  at  last  commenced  administering  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  trash 
of  Francis  Moore,  physician,  and  his  worthy  coadjutors,  we  have  no  doubt  this 
work  may  suggest  nuiny  useful  hints. 


ITALY. 


Two  journals  are  published  at  Florence,  the  Antolng'm,  a  monthly  literary  and 
scientific  journal,  perhaps  the  best  in  Ttaly,  distinguished  by  a  sound  spirit  of 
Wt^ii  discussion  ;  and  a  new  Journal  of  Agriculture,  which  reckoned,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  second  nuniber,  more  than  600  subscribers  in  Tuscany  alone, 
a  tact  not  only  highly  honourable  to  the  editors,  but  also  to  the  country  at 
large.  On  this  subject  it  is  not  unappropriate  to  remark,  that  the  printing 
presses  of  Florence  have  been  doubled  within  the  last  six  years. 

Of  all  the  Italians  the  Tuscans  have  shown  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  progress 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  The  Marquis  Charles  Pucci,  the  super- 
intendent of  various  schools  in  the  Tuscan  dominions,  in  a  report  drawn  up 
relative  to  their  present  state, has  shown,  that  without  departing  from  the  spirit 
of  the  system,  several  ameliorations  and  reforms  have  been  beneficially  intro- 
duced. The  llamiltoniaii  system  has  been  adopted  for  reading  exercises.  M. 
Bracciolini,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his  knowledge  and  activity,  intends  giving 
a  statistical  view  of  the  progress  of  these  schools  from  the  period  of  their  foun- 
dation to  the  present  day.  Since  May  1819,  that  is,  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
years,  212-1-  individuals,  the  greater  part  of  whom  belonged  to  the  most  indi- 
gent classes  of  society,  have  received  elementary  instruction  in  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence alone.  Why  do  not  the  other  cities  and  provinces  of  Italy  imitate  so 
noble  an  example.^ 


Niccolini  has  just  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "The  Two 
Novembers;  Meditations."  It  breathes  a  spirit  of  noble  and  afiecting  senti- 
ment, far  removed  f"r(jm  the  common  places  we  are  so  often  doomed  to  read,  on 
the  subjects  of  old  age  and  winter. 

Nota,  the  celebrated  comic  poet  of  Italy,  produced  a  new  piece  in  April  last 
at  Turin.  It  is  entitled  Jm  Novella  Spoaa,  and  although  the  author  had  con- 
cealed his  name,  he  was  generally  recognised  by  the  regularity  of  the  plot,  the 
truth  of  the  characters  and  the  dialogue. 
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THE  NETHERLANDS. 

The  Dutch  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  proposed  the  following  question 
to  be  answered  by  the  1st  of  1829: — 

"  What  are  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  prosperity,  the  civilization,  and 
morals  of  a  people,  from  the  preservation  of  their  own  language;  and  what  dis- 
advantages may  be  expected  from  the  entire  or  partial  neglect  of  their  mother 
tongue  ?" 


His  Majesty  has  approved  of  the  choice  of  members  made  by  the  first  class 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  the  Netherlands,  for  science,  literature,  and  the  tine 
arts.  Among  these  members  are  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  of  London,  Baron 
Cuvier  of  Paris,  Mr.  Blumenbach  ofGbttingen,  Mr.  Olbers  of  Bremen,  Baron 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Decandolie  of  Geneva. 

The  same  class  has  elected  the  following  gentlemen  as  foreign  correspond- 
ants: — Messrs.  F.  Arago  and  Gay-Lussac,  at  Paris;  Professor  Tiedemann,  at 
Heidelberg;  Mr.  F.  W.  Bessel,  at  Kbnigsberg ;  Messrs.  Robert  Brown, 
Thomas  Young,  and  Philip  Astley  Cooper,  in  London;  and  L  Berzelius,  at 
Stockholm. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  number  of  works,  as  well  original  as  trans- 
lated, published  in  different  languages  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  during 
the  last  year,  exclusive  of  periodical  journals,  newspapers,  &c.  and  reprints 
of  works  published  in  foreign  countries  : — 

Theology, 09 

Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  Physics,  &c 146 

History, 96 

Philology,  Poetry,  and  the  Drama, 114 

Miscellanies,  Novels,  and  Romances, 286 

Total,  741 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  are  several  defects  in  the  list  pub- 
lished monthly  at  Amsterdam,  and  mistakes  both  in  the  classification  and  the 
enumeration  of  the  several  v\'orks. 


Naturalists  have  long  lamented  the  loss  of  the  MS.  of  the  second  part  of  the 
work  of  the  celebrated  P.  Lyonet  on  the  PhalanaCossus,  (la  chenille  qui  ronge 
le  bois  du  saule).  At  length,  however,  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr.  W. 
de  Haan  Phildoc,  at  Leyden,  have  succeeded  in  recovering  the  MS.,  with  the 
plates  engraved  by  the  author  himself,  in  perfect  preservation.  The  title  of  it 
is  Recherches  siir  I' Anatomic,  et  lea  Metamorphoses  de  differentes  especen  d'Insectes, 
and  contains,  besides  farther  particulars  respecting  the  Phalaena,  important 
observations  on  several  other  insects,  butterflies,  spiders,  &c.  Mr.  de  Haan 
intends  to  publish  this  work  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 


At  a  sitting  of  the  Netherlands  Institute,  the  class  for  history,  philosophy, 
and  ancient  literature,  held  at  Amsterdam  in  November,  M.  Stuart  gave  a  view 
of  the  labours  of  that  class  during  the  last  two  years.  They  chiefly  consist  of 
researches  on  the  language,  manners,  &c.  of  the  natives  of  the  north  coast  of 
Africa.  It  was  also  then  announced  that  the  French  translation  of  Mr.  Tit- 
singh's  (formerly  Dutch  resident  at  Japan,)  works  on  that  country  is  extremely 
erroneous.     Professor  Hamacker  of  Leyden  read  an  essay  on  the  influence 
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of  politir.nl  events  at  the  end  ot'tiic  last,  and  during  llic  present  century,  ou  tlie 
btudy  ot  the  oriental  languages. 


We  linve  just  seen  the  Programms  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  the  two 
cclebrnted  universities  of  Louvaiu  and  Groningen  for  18'i7  and  1828.  In  looking 
over  them,  we  observed  with  a  doliglit  that  will  be  siiared  by  all  the  friends  of 
sound  literature  and  philosophy,  that  the  order  in  which  the  various  branches  of 
study  are  tauglit,  is  excellent;  and  that  several  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered 
on  subjects  not  usually  attended  to  in  other  countries  that  boast  of  the  excel- 
lence of  their  learned  institutions.  We  particularly  allude  to  a  professorship 
of  the  national  history  and  statistics  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  another  devoted 
to  the  general  theory  of  statistics,  with  illustrations  from  past  facts,  together 
with  the  history  of  the  science.  Others  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments,  to  the  exposition  of  political  doctrines,  and  to  a  critical 
comparison  of  the  constitutions  of  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  France, 
and  Germany.  These  professorships  belong  to  the  univci-sity  of  Louvaiu,  and 
form  part  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  belles  lettrcs.  Af.  Dumbeck  is  pro- 
fessor of  the  political  history  of  Europe;  M.  Mone  ol"  the  general  theory  of  sta- 
tistics, and  the  comparative  view  of  constitutions;  and  IVI.  Urischer  of  national 
history  and  statistics.  The  university  of  Groningen  is  distinguished  by  its  lec- 
tures on  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe,  and  on  Hebrew  and  Oriental  anti- 
quities. 


RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

The  Jews  scattered  over  the  Polish  provinces  begin  to  cultivate  the  arts  and 
literature.  A  Jewish  Gazette  has  been  published  for  some  time  at  Warsaw; 
a  Polish  Grammar  of  the  po[)ular  Jewish  language  has  also  been  printed  there. 
This  language  is  a  mixture  of  Polish,  German,  and  Hebrew  words.  The  author 
is  a  M.  Lessebroth.  Another  Jewish  writer,  M.Tougenhold,  is  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  a  Polish  and  Jewish  Dictionary,  to  be  followed  by  the  Elements 
of  the  Polish  Grammar. 

St.  Petersburg. — In  our  last  number  we  gave  some  account  of  the  important 
discoveries  of  Fraunhofer,  and  of  the  fine  achromatic  telescope  made  by  him, 
which  was  purchased  for  the  university  of  Dorpat.  Mr.  Struve,  director  of  the 
observatory  in  that  university,  has  from  time  to  time  communicated  the  results 
of  his  observations  with  this  magnificent  instrument.  Anxious  to  employ  it  in 
a  branch  of  research  which  promised  to  be  fertile  in  discoveries,  he  undertook 
in  the  month  of  February,  1825,  a  general  view  of  the  firmament,  visible  at 
Dorpat.  He  had  especially  in  view  the  double  stars.  After  two  years'  inde- 
fatigable labour,  his  success  has  been  most  complete.  Out  of  a  number  ot 
more  than  120,000  stars,  he  recognized  3,060  as  belonging  to  the  first  four 
classes  of  double  stars;  whereas  the  catalogue  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  1820, 
contained  only  300  of  this  kind.  So  remarkable  an  increase  in  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  the  science,  has  induced  the  university  of  Dorpat  to 
publish  a  new  catalogue  of  double  stars,  under  the  title  of  "  Catulogus  novus 
Stetlarum  dupUcum  et  multiplicuvi,  maxima  ex  parte  in  speculo  vniversitatis 
C(tmrea.  Dorputensis  per  magnum  telescopium  uchromaticum  Fraunkoferi 
detectarum.  Dorpat,  1827."  This  catalogue  is  accompanied  by  a  correct 
and  well-engraved  chart  of  the  Heavens,  and  by  a  report,  addressed  by  Mr. 
Struve  to  Lieutenant-General  Prince  Lieven,  curator  of  the  university,  with 
some  preliminary  and  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars,  aud  the 
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motions  of  those  celestial  bodies,  the  immobility  of  which  was,  at  no  very  re- 
mote period,  taken  for  granted  by  all  astronomers. 


Mr.  Fraehn  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a  learned  work  upon  the  col- 
lection of  Mahometan  medals  which  are  preserved  in  the  Asiatic  Museum  ot 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  study  of  oriental  numismatics  commenced  in  the  last  century  and  has 
been  perfected  in  the  present.  This  science,  of  which  but  few  persons  yet  know 
the  importance,  already  furnishes,  in  its  application  to  history  and  geography, 
data  as  fruitful  in  results  as  those  with  which  the  study  of  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Egyptian  antiquities  enriches  the  same  sciences.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  history  and  geography  never  had  more  need  of  the  solid  foundation  of 
monuments  of  this  description  than  in  the  case  of  the  Mahometan  countries  ot 
the  east.  The  numerous  labours  of  Mr.  Fraehn  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
as  the  founder  of  the  science  of  oriental  numismatics;  he  has  been  placed, 
indeed  in  extremely  favourable  circumstances.  First,  professor  of  the  oriental 
languages  at  Warsaw,  and  afterwards  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St.  Petersburg,  he  declares  in  the  preface  to  this  volume  that  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  examine  above  a  hundred  thousand  oriental  coins.  When  placed  in 
the  situation  which  he  now  fills,  he  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  academy  about 
twenty  thousand  coins,  which  have  been  continually  increased  by  new  pur- 
chases, presents,  and  exchanges,  Mr.  Fraehn  was  first  obliged  to  arrange  and 
class  the  medals  in  the  Asiatic  museum,  among  which  he  found  an  immense 
number  of  duplicates;  and  this  operation  being  completed,  he  had  a  select 
collection  of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  medals,  which  is 
daily  increasing,  and  among  which  there  are  above  three  thousand  different 
dies.  This  first  volume  will  soon  be  followed  by  another  containing  the  en- 
gravings of  the  medals.  The  subsequent  volumes  will  contain  a  detailed  com- 
mentary, with  which  the  public  is  already  in  part  acquainted  by  the  numerous 
and  excellent  specimens  which  he  has  published. 

Among  the  vast  number  of  medals  described  by  Mr.  Fraehn,  the  coins  of 
the  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  fill  a  distinguished  place.  We  are  indebted  to 
his  researches  for  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  numismatic  documents  rela- 
tive to  that  too  celebrated  Mongol  dynasty,  under  whose  barbarous  and  op- 
pressive yoke  Russia  so  long  suffered.  This  part  of  his  work  throws  so  much 
light  on  the  history  of  those  unhappy  times,  that  it  will  henceforth  be  impossible 
lo  write  upon  the  histoi-y  of  that  period  without  thoroughly  studying  and  taking 
as  a  guide  the  discoveries  and  observations  of  our  learned  orientalist. 


DoRPAT. — Mr,  Engelhardt,  Professor  in  this  University,  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Oural  mountains,  which  he  performed  at  the  expense  ot  the 
University.  He  has  presented  a  very  interesting  report  on  his  journey,  ot 
which  he  intends  publishing  a  detailed  narrative.  He  has  made  a  great  number 
of  valuable  observations  on  the  geology  and  mineralogy  of  these  countries,  and 
has  been  enabled  to  correct,  in  many  important  particulars,  the  maps  of  the 
several  provinces  which  he  visited. 

Another  tour  in  Asia  has  been  performed  by  Professor  Ledebuhr,  Dr.  Meyer, 
and  Dr.  Bunge,  to  the  Altai  mountains,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
This  tour,  the  object  of  which  was  the  almost  unknown  Flora  of  those  remote 
regions,  has  proved  eminently  successful.  The  travellers  have  collected  sixteen 
hundred  species  of  plants,  of  which  nearly  five  hundred  are  new  ;  so  that  Pro- 
fessor Ledebuhr  intends  to  publish  a  JF/ora  Altaicu.  Geography,  statistics, 
zoology,  and  mineralogy,  were  not  neglected  in  the  course  of  this  excursion, 
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Uie  narrative  of  which  is  expected  to  be  higlily  iiiteiL'stii);:,  anil  will  be  publislieil, 
as  we  lire  informed,  first  in  Englisli. 

St.  PETERsnunc. —  An  interesting  pamphlet  has  just  been  published,  in  the 
Russian  and  Oernian  lani;naoes,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Last  Days  of  the  Life 
of  his  Late  Majtsty  Alexander  I."  ornanu-ntod  bv  a  pretty  view  of  the  Port  of 
Tnjianroj;,  and  a  plan  of  the  I'ahice  which  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  Empress  Eli/abeth  inhabited  in  that  town.  It  contains  many  atVectinj; 
particulars,  derived  from  sources,  the  authenticity  of  which  appears  to  be  un- 
questionable. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  the  celebrated  tragic  poet  Ozerov  has  just 
been  publislied  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

On  the  Sd  of  November,  in  the  sitting  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Dr.  Granville,  physician  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  de- 
livered a  Lecture  on  the  Art  of  Embalming,  as  practised  by  the  Ancients,  and 
on  the  Dissection  of  a  female  INlumniy,  in  perfect  preservation,  which  served 
him  to  make  his  demonstrations. 

On  the  21th  of  November,  her  Majesty  the  Empress-Mother  was  pleased  to 
honour  the  Academy,  by  transmitting  to  it  two  Gold  Medals,  accompanied  by 
a  rescript,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Listruction,  in  the  following 
terms: — '*  Ale.runder  Semenovitch  :  Animated  by  the  sentiments  which  I  ex- 
pressed to  you  in  my  rescript  of  the  27  th  of  October,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
find  the  most  suitable  means  of  leaving  a  striking  proof  of  them  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  I  have  thouglit  that  I  could  not  better  fulfil  this  intention 
than  by  giving  it  some  specimen  of  my  own  work,  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  the  illustrious  protectors  of  that  Society.  I  accordingly  send  you  two  Gold 
Medals,  struck  with  dies  which  I  engraved  myself,  representing  the  late  Em- 
perors, my  beloved  husband  and  son,  requesting  you  to  present  them  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  as  a  testimony  of  the  sincere  regard  which  I  feel  for  it. — 
I  am,  with  particular  esteem,  yours,  &c.  Maria."  The  Academy  received, 
with  due  respect,  this  mark  of  her  Majesty's  favour. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Macdonald  Kinneir  on  the  Geography  of  Persia  has  been 
translated  into  Russian,  and  published  by  the  Topographical  Depot  of  the  Staff, 
by  order  of  the  Emperor. 


The  Comedies  of  Count  Alex.  Fredro,  which  rank  among  the  most  distin- 
guished productions  of  the  modern  literature  of  Poland,  lately  appeared  at 
Vienna  in  two  volumes. 


The  Morgenblatt  for  August   1827  contains  some  interesting  articles  on  the 
national  poetry,  music,  and  dancing  of  the  Russians. 


The  lectures  of  the  Professors  at  the  Russian  Universities  are  now  delivered 
in  the  Russian  language,  and  not  in  the  German,  as  formerly.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  past  year,  courses  of  philosophy  have  been  forbidden. 

Thii  Journal  d' Odessa,  since  the  beginning  of  1827,  has  been  printed  in  two 
languages,  Russian  and  French,  and  is  published  twice  a-week.  Besides  fo- 
reign and  domestic  news,  copied  from  various  papers,  this  journal  contains 
news  from  the  provinces  composing  New  Russia,  or  the  governments  of  Eca- 
iherinoslav,  Kherson,  Tauridis,  and  Bessarabia.     Its  principal  object  being  to 
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make  known  the  resources  of  these  provinces,  in  regard  to  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures,  manv  notices  are  found  in  them  of  great  interest, 
relative  to  these  suhjects,  and  remarkable  for  the  new  data  they  afford.  Occa- 
sionally, also,  we  meet  with  historical,  geoi^raphicai,  statistical,  and  archajolo- 
gical  notices  relating  to  New  Russia,  a  country  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  for 
its  numerous  Greek  colonies.  It  contains,  besides,  notices  of  voyages,  of  new 
works  treating  of  these  countries,  dramatic  criticisms,  meteorological  observa- 
tions, &c. 


M.  Kutschinskji,  of  Moscow,  has  published  in  Russian  a  small  work  intitled, 
"A  V'illage  in  Little-Russia,"  which  exhibits  a  romantic  picture  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district,  compared  with  those  of 
Great-Russia.  The  author  has  annexed  some  popular  songs  and  pastoral 
poems. 

Dr.  Schmidt,  of  St.  Petersburg,  will  shortly  publish  his  translation  of  the 
History  of  the  Eastern  Mongols,  from  Ssanan^r  Ssaetsan,  Chungtrtitsc/ii,  together 
with  the  original  text.  The  emperor  has  given  10,000  roubles  towards  the 
printing  of  the  work.  Dr.S.  is  also  employed  on  a  Mongol  Grammar;  and  M. 
Igumnow,  of  Irkutzk,  on  a  Mongol  and  Russian  Dictionary. 


SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

The  Kin^  has  iiiven  orders  to  establish  Schools  of  Navigation  in  the  ports  of 
Stockholm,  Gefle,  Calmar,  Malmoe,  and  Gothenburg,  where  able  masters  are 
to  ^ive  instructions  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  such  branches  of  knowledge 
as  "are  necessary  to  form  good  captains  of  merchantmen — the  pupils  are  to 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  intend  to  navigate  the  Baltic  and  the 
neighbouring  seas,  and  those  who  intend  to  make  longer  voyages.  It  is  farther 
ordered,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  1829,  no  captain  of  a  merchantman  shall 
obtain  the  rights  fif  a  citizen,  who  has  not  been  previously  examined  in  the  art 
of  navigation,  by  the  master  of  such  a  marine  school,  or  by  a  naval  officer. 


The  system  of  mutual  instruction  has  made  great  progress  in  Sweden  within 
these  few  years.  There  are  schools  on  this  plan  in  many  towns  and  villages, 
which  are"^  extremely  well  attended.  The  society  for  the  promotion  of  this 
system  at  Stockholm  has  resolved  to  establish  a  Normal  School,  and  to  connect 
with  it  Schools  of  Industry  for  both  sexes.  When  it  expressed  this  intention 
to  the  King,  and  stated  that  it  wanted  funds  to  establish  Schools  of  Industry, 
his  Majesty  granted  2000  dollars  for  the  purpose,  and  promised  to  assign  a 
fund  for  the  salaries  of  the  masters. 


The  Berlin.  Schnell-Post  contains  an  Account  of  the  State  of  Swedish  Lite- 
rature and  Science  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Respecting  the  state  of  music 
and  musical  productions  in  the  same  country,  vide  the  Leipzig  Mlg.  Musik. 
Zeitung  for  1826  and  1327. 

The  Swedish  Academy  has  awarded  the  prize  of  Poetry  to  M.  Nicander  fur 
his  poem,  entitled  "  The  Death  ofTasso." 


f>[)'l  MisceUoneuits  iJlcnin/  i\otices. 

Periodical  Literature  oJ'Norwai/for  1827. 
I. — JoriiNALS. 
1. —  ^fusazin  for  Natunidemkabcrnc.    Tliis  journal  contains  many  good  ar- 
ticles, some  of  them  original. 
2. — Ulai^azin  for  Potitik,  Historic  og  Littcratur  contains  a  good  selection  of 
translated  articles,  chietiy  from  the  Edinburgh  llevievv.   The  editor  seems 
averse  to  meddling  with  the  politics  of  the  Union. 
3. — Ci/r — a  medical  journal. 

II. —  Newspapers. 
1. — Rigxliteden.     The  official  journal.     Very  cautious. 
•2. — M''or<:enhladct.     Tlie  columns  of  this  paper  are  open  to  all  parties,  as  well 

for,  as  against,  the  government. 
3. — Budstikkcn — contains  many  historical  and  statistical  notices,  and  accounts 
of  foreign  voyages  and  travels.     Of  late  it  has  been  very  carelessly  con- 
ducted. 
4  — liermodcr — contains,  among  other  matter,  light  talcs,  poems,  accounts  of 

travels  at  home,  &c. 
5. — Putriotcn.     This  paper  is  probably  extinct,  as  no  number  has  appeared 

for  a  long  time. 
6. — Putrouillcn.     A  constitutional,  and  partly  opposition  paper.     For  some 
time  it  was  not  in  favour  with  government,  and  could  not  go  free  by  post, 
as  other  papers. 
7. — Intelligent-Bladet.     Chiefly  of  interest  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital. 
8. — Handels-Tidcnden.     Miscellaneous. 

The  above  eight  appear  at  Christiana. 
9. — Drammcns  Avis.  Formerly  written  in  a  very  high  tone,  but  now  somewhat 
more  prudent  in  regard  to  violations  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  after  re- 
peatedly getting  into  trouble.     It  occasionally  contains  good  articles,  but 
written  in  so  bitter  a  manner  as  greatly  to  destroy  its  usefulness. 
10. — Trondhjems  Avis. 
1 1 . — Ber-^eus^  Avis. 
12. —  Cliristiansand  Avis. 

Tlifcse  three  latter  are  provincial  journals,  and  are  rather  barren  of  interest. 
Bergen  had  formerly  an  excellent  journal,  entitled  "  Tihkueren,"  which  was 
given  up,  when  complaints  against  the  violations  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  first 
began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect  under  the  present  governor,  who  is  un- 
questionably an  enemy  to  all  intellectual  light.  According  to  article  100  of  the 
fundamental  law,  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  secured  to  Norway.  Of  late 
complaints  have  ceased  in  regard  to  its  violation.  In  Norway  we  repose  with 
confidence  on  the  liberal  principles  of  the  king,  so  that,  at  present,  the  nation 
enjoys,  according  to  the  constitution,  a  tolerably  fair  share  of  this  blessing, 
although  this  is  far  from  being  agreeable  to  all  in  the  higher  ranks.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is  almost  the  only  means  by  which  the  truth  can  reach 
the  king,  and  serves  to  bridle  the  insolence  of  a  foreign  governor.  The  good 
done  in  Norway  by  such  freedom  more  than  compensates  for  its  occasional 
excesses.  The  watchful  government  of  Charles  John  certainly  knows  this,  and 
he  will,  no  doubt,  impress  the  same  doctrine  on  the  mind  of  his  son. 

The  Nonvegian  press  is  one  of  the  least  prolific  in  Europe.  It  does  not  send 
forth  more  works  in  a  year  than  that  of  Denmark  in  a  month.  Its  productions 
are  for  the  greater  part  mere  pamphlets. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

An  extremely  valuable  work  of  its  class,  the  result  of  thirty  years  labour, 
is  the  long-promised  Flora  Helvetica  of  Mr.  T.  Gaudin,  Professor  and  Pastor 
at  Nyon,  which  is  now  completed  in  manuscript,  and  will  form  six  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  is  published,  and  the  remainder  will  shortly  appear.  An  inte- 
resting Preface  gives  an  account  of  the  author's  excursions,  during  this  long 
period,  among  the  valleys  and  mountains  of  Switzerland.  The  author  has 
followed  the  Linnean  system;  he  is  an  enemy  to  the  multiplication  of  species, 
and  even  thinks  that  he  has  hardly  gone  far  enough  in  reducing  their  number. 
He  says  "  Fateor  etiam  nunc,  in  mea  flora  non  paucas  superesse  formas  qua 
omnino  varietates  potius  quam  speciei  lege  describi  debuissent."  A  number 
of  copperplates,  representing  new  species,  are  added  to  the  work. 


At  Bern,  authors,  artists,  and  printers  have  been  for  some  months  busily 
engaged  upon  works  intended  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation, 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  1828.  Of  these  works,  we  shall  only  mention 
that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fisher — "  The  History  of  the  Disputation  and  Reformation 
at  Bern,"  with  a  Collecrion  of  lithographic  Portraits  of  the  Reformers  of 
Germany  and  Switzeriand,  designed  after  the  best  originals  by  Ostervald.  The 
first  number  contains  the  portraits  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  Melanclhon, 
Haller,  and  Wyttenbach. 

A  new  Description  of  the  City  of  Bern  and  its  Environs,  in  the  French 
Language,  by  Rod.  Walthard,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  typography,  with  cop- 
perplates and  a  map. 

The  Helvetic  Society  for  the  Study  of  Natural  History  will  speedily  publish 
the  first  volume  of  its  Memoirs. 


The  liberty  of  the  press  in  Switzerland  is  much  curtailed  by  the  influence 
of  certain  great  powers  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  find  it  inconvenient  to 
have  an  example  of  much  freedom  of  discussion  so  near  them.  It  would  be 
rather  a  dangerous  experiment  to  speak  evil  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  canton  of 
Fribourg,  which  may  be  termed  the  Spain  of  Switzerland — in  the  Valais,  or 
even  in  the  smaller  cantons. 


M.  Meyer  of  Trogen,  in  the  canton  of  Appenzel,  announces  a  work  intended 
to  embrace  a  Register  of  Swiss  Writers  still  alive,  and  of  those  dead  since 
1801.  It  will  contain,  I.  Their  names,  with  the  date  and  place  of  their 
birth.  II.  The  offices  they  held,  or  may  be  still  holding;.  III.  The  books, 
pamphlets,  articles  in  newspapers,  &c.,  that  they  have  published,  with  detailed 
and  exact  references.  IV.  A  biographical  notice  and  portrait,  if  to  be  had. 
To  accomplish  so  extensive  a  task,  M.  Meyer  solicits  the  contributions  of  the 
Swiss  literati ;  and  if  he  is  seconded  as  he  wishes  in  this  work,  it  will  be  a 
wortiiy  monument  to  the  national  glory. 
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ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

It  has  lonp  been  matter  of  surprise  and  regret  to  every  cultivator  of  Oriental 
Liter.iture,  that  no  native  Hindu  histories  should  have  been  found, — a  fact 
which  almost  establisliod  tlie  belief  that  none  existed.  This  supposition  is 
liowever  disproved  by  Mr.  ^^il son's  Essai/  on  the  Iliston/  of  Cnshmcer,  which 
commencts  the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Tliis  precious 
document  has  been  received  with  the  deep  attention  wliich  its  contents  demand, 
and  the  analysis  of  it  in  the  October  number  of  the  Joninal  de  Savans  from 
the  pen  of  ]\I.  Abel  Ri'musat,  displayed  the  erudition  of  that  writer,  as  well  as 
the  interesting  aud  important  service  derived  by  such  talent  from  similar  sources 
of  knowledge.  The  history  of  Cashmeer  has  been  marked  by  fortune  with  sin- 
gular honours ;  noticed  by  the  able  vizier  of  the  great  Akbar,  and  by  Jehanghire, 
translated  by  several  hands,  and  known  to  the  last  Mogul  sovereign  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Delhi,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Alum, — the  Taj  Taringini  claims 
the  interest  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  from  its  being  the  only  native  Hindu 
history  as  yet  opened  to  our  research.  But  Cashmeer  cannot  boast  the  exclu- 
sive pre-eminenee  of  supplying  materials  for  history.  The  island  of  Ceylon, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  isles  of  the  east,  and  the  refuge  and  depository  of 
the  literature  of  Southern  India,  has  been  long  known  to  possess  important 
works  of  history;  although  the  language  hitherto  had  not  been  studied  so  as  to 
translate  these  records.  Tliis  important  undertaking  has  been  at  last  accom- 
plished under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  the  three  Cingalese  his- 
tories— the  ]\Tufiavansi,  the  Raja  ratriacuri,  and  the  Raji  vale,  are  on  the  point 
of  appearing  in  an  English  translation.  These  works  are  of  first  rate  cele- 
brity in  Ceylon,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  the  most  important  body  of  dates 
and  facts  of  its  history,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Southern  India  and  other 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  wherever  the  faith  of  Buddhoo  has  spread.  These 
works  comprise  a  period  of  above  1,800  years  from  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Buddhoo,  and  are  compiled  with  the  most  rigid  attention  to  dates ;  the 
MahuTami  is  divided  into  eighty-nine  chapters,  all  of  which  are  coupled  with 
dates,  treating  upon  the  most  important  points  of  Cingalese  history.  Thus  the 
Cashmeer  history  {As.  Res  Vol.  xv.  page  23,)  will  receive  great  illustration 
from  the  notice  of  the  same  era  in  the  Mahuvansi,  which  gives  in  detail  the 
Sangayanas,  or  missions  for  the  propagation  of  Buddhuism,  the  establishment 
of  which,  in  Ca.shmeer,  and  also  in  Candahar,  by  the  priest  Matjantiko  Maha 
Terrunahuse,  is  circumstantially  detailed.  Tliis  fact,  therefore,  stands  confirmed 
by  the  double  testimony  of  two  manuscript  histories  of  the  east,  one  existing 
on  the  northern,  and  the  other  on  the  .southern  limits  of  India,  and  stamps 
with  great  interest  their  mutual  details. 

M.  Uphan,  the  editor  of  these  curious  works,  will  also  publish,  in  May  next, 
a  preliminary  quarto  volume,  entitled  "  Buddlmism  illustrated,  from  original 
manuscripts  of  its  doctrine,  metaphysicks,  and  philosophy ;  accompanied  by 
forty  plates  lithographed  from  the  originals." 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
From  October,  1827,  to  January,  1828,  ixclusive. 

THEOLOGY. 

1  Bibliotlieque    Choisie    des  Peres   de  I'Eglise,   Grecque   at   Laline,   par  Guillon. 

Tom.  XXII.  et  XXIII.     8vo.     Paris.     I8s. 

2  Bibliotheque  Sacr6e,  on  Dictionnaire  Universel,  &c.  des  Sciences  Ecclesiastiqiies, 

paries  RR.  PP.  Ruhard  etGiraud.  Tom.  XXIX.  (et  dernier.)    8vo.   Puns.  9s. 

3  Melanges  de  Religion,  de  Critique  et  de  Litterature,  par  M.  de  Boulogne,  Eveque 

de  Troyes.     T  ora.  II.    8vo.    Paris.    9s. 

4  Satnte  Bible"  de  Vcnce,  eii  Latin  et  en  Fraufais.    5rae  edit,  revue  et  augraentee  des 

Notes,  par  Drach,  rabin  converti.     Tom.  III.  et  IV.    8vo.    Paris,    each  9s. 
This  Edition  will  form  25  vols.  8vo.  with  an  Atlas  of  maps  and  plates. 

5  Carov6,  F.   W.,  uber  allein  seligmachende  Kirche.      2te  Abtheilg.  die  Roraisch- 

katholische  Kirche.     8vo.    Gottingen.    10s. 

6  Weda,  Dr.  S.,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Proseijtenmacherei.  8vo.  Neustadt.  6s. 

7  Knapp,  Dr.  G.  G.,  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  christliche  Glaubensiehre  nach  dem  Lehr- 

beofiffe  der  evangelischen  Kirche.  Aus  der  hinteria.ssenen  Handschrift  niit 
einer  Vorrede  herausyegeben  von  C.  Thilo.     2  Thle.  8vo.    Halle,    ll. 

8  Schroder,  Dr.  J.  F.,  Handbuch  der  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kirche  fiir  gebildete 

evangel.  Christen,    gr.  8vo.   Leipzig.    15s. 

9  Rosenraiilleri,  Dr.  E.  F.,  Scholia  in  Vetus   Testamentum.     Partis  VII.    prophetas 

minores  contincntis,  Vol.  III.  Micha,  Nahun  et  Habacuc.  Editio  secunda, 
auctior  et  emendatior.     Bvo.    Lipiice. 

10  Schott,  Dr.  H.  Aug.,  Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit,  mit  besonderer  Anwendung  auf 

die  geistliclie  Beredsamkeit  in  iiirem  ganzen  Vonfange  dargestellt.  Ir  Theil. 
gr.  8vo.    Leipzig. 

11  Wetzer,  Restitutio  Vers  ChronologiaB  reruni  ex  controversiis  Arianis  inde  ab  anno 

325  usque  ad  annum  350  exortarum  contra  chronologiam,  etc.  cum  prosfaraine 
Leandri  van  Ess.     8vo.    Frankfurt,  a.  M. 

12  Darstellung.  (geschichtliche,)  des"  Riichtriits   Sr.  Ex.   des  Herrn  Staatsrainisters 

Grafen  Chr.  E.  von  Benzel-Sternau  und  seines  Herrn  Bruders  des  Grafen 
Gottfr.  von  Benzel-Sternau  aus  dem  Schossze  der  Romisch-Katliolischen  in  die 
Gemeinschaft  der  Evaiigelisch-Protestantischen  Kirche,  nebst  3  Beilagen, 
entlialtend  die  neuesten  ansichien  des  Herrn  Grafen  Chr.  E.  von  B.  iiber  Reli- 
gion und  Kirclientimm  und  die  herrschendeu  Misbrauclie  in  beiden.  gr.  8vo. 
Frunhfurt,  a.  M. 

13  Luthers,  Dr.  M.,  Werke.     In  einer  das  Bediirfniss  der  Zeit  beriicksichtigenden 

Auswahl.     2te  Aufl.    (10  Bde.)    Ir  u.  2r  Bd.    8vo.    Hamburg.    I7s. 

14  Rosenmiilleri.Dr.  S.  G.,  Scholia   in  Novum  Testamentum.     Tom.   II.   continens 

Evangelia  Luca?  etJoannis,  editio  sexia.    8vo.    Korimberg(£.    I4s. 

15  Luthers,  Dr.  iM.,  Briefe,  Sendschreiben,  und  Bedenken,  vollstandig  aus  den  vers- 

chiedenen  Ausgaben  seiner  Werke  und  Briefe,  aus  andern  Biichern  und  noch 
unbenutzten  Handschriften  gesammelt,  kritisch  und  historisch  bearbeitet  von 
Dr.  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette.  3r  Theil.  Mit  2  Briefen  in  Steindruck,  gr.  8vo.  Ber- 
lin.   9s. 

LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

16  Locre,  La  Legislation  Civile,  Coramerciale  et  Criminelle  de  la  France.  Tom.  XL  et 

XII.    8vo.    Palis,    each  9s. 

17  Causes  Celebres  Etrangeres  publiees  en  France,  pour  la  premiere  fois.  Tom.  III. 

8vo.   Paris.    8s. 
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18   I'astorct,  Histoirc  dc  la  legislation.    Tom.  VIII.  ct  IX.    2  vol.     Ovo.    Paiis.  18s, 
r.>  l?arko\v,  Dr.  ct  Fr.,  Lax  lloiiiHiia  BurguniJionuui.      Ex  jure  Uuinaiio  ct  Gcruianico 
illuslravit.     Bvo.    Gieisswahi. 

MORAL  rniLOSOPHY,  METAPHYSICS,  EDUCATION. 

20  Kriig,  (Pri)f.  \V.,)  allgemcincs  Ilandworlcrbucli  dcr  jihilosopiiisclicn  Wisscnscliaftcri 

ncbsi  ilirer  Literatur  und  Geschiciite,  nacli  dein  hculigen  Standpuucte  der 
Wissenscliaft  bearbcitct.     '2r  Ud.    (F— !\I.)    gr.  8vo.    Ltipzig. 

21  Scblegel,  F.  von,  die  3  erstcn  Vorlcsungeu  iiber  die  Pliiiosophie  des  Lchens.  8vo. 

Wien.   4s.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  CHEMISTRY. 

22  Wunder,  Kateciiismus  der  Matliematik,  odcr  die  geracinnutzlichsten  Lchren  diescr 

Wissensclial'l  kurz  iind  ieichttasslicli  dargcstellt.    8vo. 

23  Forstner,  A.  F.  von.,  die  Spbiirik,  oder  Lchrbuch  der  sphlirischen  Geonietrie  u. 

Trigonometric,  mit  e.  Kupfrth.    gr.  8vo.    Berlin.    6s. 
2i  Littrow,  J.  J.,  Eleniente  der  algebra  und  gccmetrie,  mit  2  Kupfcrt.    8vo.    Wien. 
10s. 

25  Wiltman,  Dr.,  das  schwcfcisaure  Cliinin,  als  Ileilmittel  bclracbtet.     Eine  von  der 

liolliindiscbcn  Gescllsciiaft  der  Wissenschaftcn  zu  Harlem  am  21  Miirz,  I'Mb, 
gekronte  Preisscbrift.    8vo.    Mainz. 

26  Berzeliiis,  J.  Jacob,  Lobrbucb  der  Chemic,  aus  dera  Scliwedisclicn  iibersclzt  von 

F.  Wiihler.     3ten  Bds.    Iste  Abtbeil.  mit  Ktipfert.    8vo.    Dresden. 
i,'7  Miiller,  Dr.  A.,  geometrisclie  Construclionslebrc,  oder  zeicbnende  Geomctrie,  nach 
eineni  iieucn  Plane  bearbeitet.     Mit  29  Sieinabdruckcn.  gr.   8vo.  Heidelberg. 
7s.  6d. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

28  Descourfilz,  Floro  Pittoresque  ct  M6dicale  des  Antilles.    Livraisons  81 — 83.    8vo. 

Fig.  color.     Paris.     Eacb  5s. 

29  Duponcbel,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Lepidoptercs  Nocturnes  dc  France.    Tom.  IV. 

Livraisons  1  a  4.    8vo.    Fig.  color.     Paris.     Eacb  4s. 

30  Dcscourtilz,  Des  Champignons  comestibles,  suspectes  et  vcncneux.    5  Livraisons. 

8vo.   Fig.  color.    Paris.    11. 

31  Risso,  Histoire  Naturelle  des   principales   productions  de  TEurope  Meridionale. 

5  tom.    8vG.    Paris.    41.  10s. 

32  Playiches  de  Seba,  accompagn6cs  d'un  texte  explicatif  mis  au  courant  de  la  Science, 

et  r6dig6  par  une  reunion  des  Savans.     Livraisons  4,  5,  et  6.    Folio.     Paris. 
Each  5s.     (The  work  will  consist  of  45  livraisons). 

33  Rcdout6,  Choix  des  plus  belles  flours  prises  dans  differentes  families  du  Regne 

Vegetal.    Livraison  V.    4lo.    Fig.  color.     Paris.     I6s. 
31  Diclioiu)aire  des   Sciences    Naturelles.     Tom.  LI.    8vo.     Paris.    8s.     Planches, 
cahiers,  58.    8vo.    6s.  6d.     Portraits, cahier  25.    8vo.   4s. 

35  Ducrotay  de  Blaiuville,  Memoire  sur  les  Belemnites,  consid^ri'es  Zoologiquement 

et  g^ologiqueraent.    4(o.    Fig.     Paris.     16s. 

36  Poiret,  Histoire  Pliilosophique.&c.  des  Plantes  de  I'Europe.   Tom.  V.   8vo.    Paris. 

8s.  6d.    Planches,  caliier,  .5.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

37  Duperrey,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde;  S6conde  division  ;  Botanique,  Livraison  II. 

In  folio.     Paris.     16s. 
58  Host,  N.T.,  Flora  Austriaca.    Vol.  I.    gr.  8vo.     Wien.     17s. 

39  Jager,  Dr.  G.  F.,  liber  die  Pflanzenverstcinerungen,  uelche  in  dera  Bausandslein 

von  Stuttgart  vorkommen.    Mil  Ahbild.    4to.    Stuttgart.     8s.  6d. 

40  Lumnitzer,  J.  G.,  Lehrbuch  filr  den  ersten  systematischen  Unterricht  in  der  Natur- 

geschichte.    Mit  12  Kuplertafeln.    gr.  8vo.     Wien.     12s. 

41  Abliandluiigen,  naturwissenschaftliche;  herausgegeben  von  einer  Gesellscliart  in 

Wiirtemberg.    Ir  Bd.    3s  Heft.    gr.  8vo.     Tubingen.     2s.  6d. 
45  KUsson  (Prof.  S.),  Petrificata  Succana  formationis  Cretacea;,  descripta  et  iconibus 

illustrata.    P.nrs  prior.    Vertebrata  et  mollusca  slstens.     Mit  10  Kupfern.    Fol. 

ni»g.     Cnpenltajien. 
43  Gniclin  (Dr.  C.  Ch.),  Flora  Badensis,  Alsatica,  ct  confmium  regionuni,  Cis-et-traiis- 

rhenana,  ciwn  iconibus.    'I'om.  IV.  sup.  cum  indicibus.    8vo. 
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44  Trutscbke  (Fried.),  flie  Schmetterlinge  von  Eiiropa.     (Fortsetzung  dcs  Ocliben- 

heiniersclicii  Works.)    (ir  Band.     Iste  Abtlieilui);;.    8vo.    Leipzig. 
4r,  Flora  Silesiaj,  scripserunt  Fr.Wiinmer  et  H.  Grabowski.   Pars  I.    8vo.    Breshni.  7s. 

46  Bridel-Bridcri,  Bryologia  universa,  seu  systematica  ad  nov.  method  dispositio,  et 

historia  omnium   Muscorum  froiidosorum,  cum   tab.  13.     II  volumina.     8vo. 

Lipsi(e.    31.  Ss. 
45)*  Ecklim  (C.  F.),  topographisclies  Verzeichniss  der  Pflanzensaminluiig.     OderStan- 

dorte  und  Bliitlieiiiieit  deijenigen  Artcii  ans   der  Faniilie  der  Coronasicn   uud 

Eiisateii,  welche  bis  jetzt  auf  deni  Vorgebirge  der  guten  Holfnung  beobachlct 

und  gesamiiielt  wordeii  siiid.    Iste  Leif.    8vo,     Stuttgart. 
46*  Cliamisso  (A.),  Uebersicht  der  nutzbarsten  und  schadlichsten  Gewaclise,  welclie 

wild  oder  angebaut  in  Norddeutscblaud  vorkonunen.    8vo.    Berlin.    lOs. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  kc. 

47  Roclioux,  Tleclicrches   siir  les  differentes  maladies  qu'on  appelle  Fievre  Jaune. 

8vo.    Paris.    8s. 

48  Table  Analytique  du  Traite  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales,  par  M.  le  Baron  Boyer, 

redig^e  par  Trousseau.     8vo.    Paris.   4s. 

49  Poliniere,  Etudes  Cliniques  sur  les  Emissions  Sanguines  artificielles.    2  vols,    8vo. 

Paris.    12s. 
nO  Meckel,  Traite  genera!  d'Anatomie  comparee,  trad,  de  I'AlIemand,  et  augmente  de 
notes  par  MM.  Riester  et  Sanson,  precede  d'une  lettre  de  I'auteur.     Tom  I.    8vo. 
Paris.    7s. 

51  Raver,  Traite  Tlieorique  et  Pratique  des  Maladies  de  la  Peau.    2  torn.    8vo.    Avec 

Atlas  de  fig.  color.    Paris.    27s. 

52  Cloquet,  Jules,  Manuel  d'Anatomie  descriptive  du  Corps  Humain.     Livraison  26. 

410.    Paris.   4s.    Fiij.  color.   7s. 

53  Anatomic  de  rHomnie.     Livraisons  34  et  3.5,  in  folio.    Paris,  each  9s. 

54  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine.     Tom.  XX.    8vo.    Paris.    9s. 

55  Boisseau,  Nosographie  Organique.    Tom.  T.    Bvo.    Paris.    8s.  6d. 

56  Recueil   de    Memoires   de   Medecine,   de  Cliirurgie  et  de  Pharmacie  Militaire. 

Tom.  XXIII.    8vo.    Paris.   8s. 

57  Yatel,  Elemens  de  Pathologie  Veterinalre.     2  vols.    Bvo.    Paris,    ll.  Is. 

.08  Piousseau,  Anatomic  Comparee  du  Systeme  Dentaire,  chez  THomrae  et  les  princi- 
pauu  Animax.     Livraison  V.  (et  riernier.)   8vo.    Paris.    8s. 
The  work  complete,  21.    Color.  21.  12s.  6d. 

59  Annuaire  Medico-Chirurgical,  ou  Repertoire  General  deClinique,  Premiere  Annee, 
(1826.)    8vo.    Paris.    9s. 

CO  Horn,  D.  G.  de  Tabe  Dorsuali,  Praefafus  est  Dr.  Ernestus  Horn.    4to.    Berlin. 

61  Baumgartner,  liber  die  Natur  und  die  Behandlung  der  Fieber,  oder  Handbuch  der 

Fieberlelire.    Ir  Band.    8vo.    Frankfurt.    15s. 

62  Bigel  (Dr.)   Exaniesi  Theorique  et  Pratique  de  la  ra^tliode  curative  du  Docteur 

Hahnemann  nommee  Homeopathic,  etc.   2  vol.   8vo.    Dresden. 

63  Sander,  G.  C.  H.,  Prailcctionum  et  Chirurgic;irum  et  Physicaruni  sclectus,  Acce- 

dunt  tabul.  lithogr.  in.   4to.    Brimsvigcc.    4s. 

64  Stein,  G.  VV.  Lehre  der  Geburtshiilfe,  als  Grundiage  des  Faches,  insonderheit  als 

Leitfaden  bei  Vorlesuiigan.     2r  Thl.  H'lilfslehre.   gr.  8vo.    Etberjeld.   14s. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

65  Le  Gastronome  Fran9ais,  ou  I'Art  de  bien  vivre,  par  les  anciens  auteurs  de  Journal 

des  Gourmands.   8vo.    Paris.   9s. 

66  Goury  aine,    Souvenirs  Polytechniques,  ou  Recueil  d'Observations,  Memoires  et 

Projels  concernant  la  Navigation  interieure,  les  Bacs,  les  Dessechemens,  les 
Ports  Maritimes,  les  Routes,  les  Fonts,  rArehitecture,  et  sutres  objets  divers. 
2  vols.    4to.   Avec  Atlas  in  folio    de  69  Planches.    Paris.   41.  4s. 

67  Desmarest,  Traite  des  Falsifications,  ou  Expose  des  diverscs  manieres  de  constater 

la  purete  des  substances  craplosees  en  Medecine,  dans  les  Arts,  et  dansl'Eco- 
nomie  Domestique.    12ino.    Paris.   6s. 
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60   Diclioiinnirc    Ti*chiiolo|;iquo.   Tom.    XII.   (LAJ. — MAG.)      8vo.      Paris.      10s. 

Planclu'S,  Ciiliiors,  19  I't  ^0.     4lti.   chcIi  3s.  6d. 
7(1  Connoissancc  drs 'reins, ou  des  Moiivomcns  C6lesti's  pour  I'an  1830.   Bvo.  Par'n.  8s. 
71  Aiuuiaire  pour  I'aii  l8t'8,  preseul6  au  Roi  par  Ic  Bureau  des  Longitudes.    ISiiio. 

Pari%.    Is.  M. 
Ti  Decker.  Ii  i)ftite  Gueire,  ouTraite  des  Operations  Secondaires  de  la  Guerre,  trad. 

de  l',\llc'niand  par  U.  de  Pcrclsdorf.   3  vols.    3'2ino.    Parii.    7s. 

73  Chouiuara,  Menmires  sur  la  Fortidcalion,  on  Kxanicn  raisonne  des  propriet^s  et  des 

defauts  des  Fortifications  cxistantes.     8vo.    Avcc  Atlas.    Parti. 

74  Mauvillon,  F.  VV.  von,  Anweisung  zur  Erlcrnung  des  Scliaclispiels  niit  besonderer 

Riicksicht  a«f  diejcnigen,  denen  das  Sjjiel  durcliaus  unbekannt  ist.  Mit 
F/.  Steins  Bildniss  und  mit  526  Spielzeichnungeii,  auch  19  Tafcln.  8vo. 
Esstn.     I8s. 

75  Gcrsdort^",  C.  Vorlesungcn  iiber  militiirische  Gegenstande  als  crste  Anleitung  zum 

Sludium  des  Kriegswe.sens.    Bvo.   Dresden.   9s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

76  Gal6rie  des  IMusiciens  relebres,  Compositeurs,  Clianteurs,  et  Instrumentistes,  con- 

tenant  leur  Portraits  lilhograpliies,  des  Fac-siiuiles,  et  des  Notices  Biogra- 
pbiqiies,  lere  iivraison.    In  folio.    Paris.   Each  16s. 

77  Pacho,   R^liition  d'un  Voyage   dans  la  Marinorique,  la  Cyrdnaique,  ct  les  Oasis 

d'Audjelah  el  de  Maradeh.  Secondc  ()artie  du  Texle,  4to.  Planches,  Seme  et 
4eme  Iivraison,  in  folio.      Paris.    Each  I'Js. 

78  ■Slodeles  des  JMeubles,  et  des  decorations   interieurcs,   pour   rameubleraent,  &c. 

dessin^s  par  Santi,  et  graves  par  Mad.  Soyer.    Folio.    Paris.  31.  3s. 

79  Album  Pittoresique  de  la  fregate  la  Thetis,  et  de  la  corvette  I'Esperance;  Collection 

de  Dessins  relatifs  a  leur  Voyage  autour  du  Monde  en  18'i4,  1825,  el  1826. 
Par  M.  le  Vicomte  de  Latouanne.  Livraisons  II.  III.  TV.  Foi.  (To  be  com- 
pleted in  7  livraisons.")    Paris.    Each  I6s. 

80  L'liide  Franjaise,  on  Collection  de  Des.^itis  liiliographies,  representaTit  les  Divinites, 

Temples,  Costumes,  Physionomies,  Meubles,  Arnies,  Ulensiles,  &c.  des  Peuples 
Indous  qui  habitent  les  Possessions  Fraiifaises  de  I'lnde,  et  en  g6ii6ral  la  Cote 
de  Coromandel  et  le  Malabar ;  publiee  par  Ge.ringer,  avec  un  Texle  explicalif 
par  Eugene  BurnouC.  Livraisons  I. — IV.  Fol.  (To  be  completed  in  24 
livraisons.)     Avec  Fig.  Color.    Paris.    EacI)  ll. 

81  Leriche,  \'ues  des  Monumetis  Antiques  de  Naples.  Livraison  IX.  4to.    Paris.  12s. 

82  Isograpiiie  des  Homines  Celebres.     Livraisons  VII.  et  VIII.    4to.    Paris.    Each 

65.  6d. 

83  Hittorf  ct  Zaiith,  Architecture  Moderne  de  la  Sicile.    Livraison  XII.    Fol.    Paris. 

tis.  6d. 

84  Galerie  de  S.  A.  R.  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Berri.    Livraison  XXIX.  Fol.  Parw. 

ll.  4s. 

85  Gau,  Antiquites  de  la  Nubie.    Livraison  XIII.  et  dernier.    Fol.    Paris,    ll.  4s. 

86  Miizois,  Les  Ruines  de  Pompeii.    Livraison  XXII.    Fol.    Paris,    ll.  8s. 

87  Deville,  Essai  historique  et  descriptif  sur  I'Eglise  et  I'Abbaye  de  St.  George  de 

Bocherville,  pres  Rouen,  avec  des  Planches  lithog.    4to.    Rouen,    ll. 

88  Galerie  Lithographiee   des  Tableaux  du  Due  de  Orleans.    Livraisons  XXXV.  et 

XXXVI.     Fol.     Paris.    Each  ll. 

89  Mad.  Filhol,  Musee  Royal  de  F'rance.     Livraison  IX.    4to.    Paris.    12s.      Papier 

vtlin.    ll.  Grand  papier  vclin.  ll.  lis.  6d.  Epreuves  sur  papier  de  la  Chine.  2l. 

93  Melling,  Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  les  Pyrenees  Franfoises.    Dvraison  VIL    Fol. 

Paris.    21. 

94  Welcker  (Prof.  F.)  das  acadcmische  Kunstrauseum  zu  Bonn.    8vo.    Bonn. 

95  Schreiber  (Aloys)  Teutschlands  National-Trachlen,  Volksfeste  und  charakteristische 

Beschafiigungen  (des  grosherzogthums  Baden),  in  12  malerischen  Darslellungen 
und  rait  historischen  Notizen  begleitet.    Fol.    Freiburg  im  Breisgau. 

96  Schlegels  (A.  VV.  von)  Vorlesungen  iiber  Theorie  und  geschichte  der  bildendeii 

Kunste.     (Gehalten  in  Berlin  im  Sommcr  1827.)     4to.    Berlin. 
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97  Braun,  G.  Chr.  Wanderung  (lurch  das  alte  Aihen,  und  seine  Uingebutigen,  rait 
BiTiicksiclitigung  seines  jetzigen  Zubtaudes,  seiner  My  then,  Althertliiiiner  und 
Kunstgeschichte,  erlautet  durch  eine  Karte  von  Atiika.drei  Pliine,  sowie  durch 
Lischriften  und  Abbildungen  merkwiirdiger  Alterthliuier.    8vo.    Mtxinz. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS, 
POLITICS,  &c. 

102  Schack,  Caiupasine  d'un  jeune  Fran9ais  en  Grece,  envoye  par  M.   le  Due  de 

Choiseul.     8vo.  Puris.  (Js. 

103  Mortonval,  Histoire  des  Guerres  de  la  Vendee,    depuis   1792  jusqu'en  1796. 

ISuiO.   Paris.  5s. 

104  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Fran^ais  des  divers  6tats  nux  cinq  derniers  siecles.    Tom.  I. 

et  II.  8vo.  Paris.   18s.     (To  be  completed  in  10  volumes.) 
103  Thiers,  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Franjaise.     Tom.  IX.  et  X.  (et  dernier)   "Z  vol. 
8vo.   Paris.  18s. 

106  Le  Prince  de  Ligne,  Memoires  et  Melanges  historiques  et  litleraires.    Tom.  3. 

8vo.    Paris.    9s.     (To  be  completed  in  4  vols.) 

107  L'Angleterre  et  Don  Miguel.     8vo.   Paris.    3s.  6d. 

108  Deux  Annees  a  Constantinople  et  en  Moree  (1823-1826,)  on  Esquisses  histo- 

riques sur  Mahnioud,  les  janissaries,  les  nouvelles  troupes,  &c.     3  liviaisons, 
gr.  in  8vo.  fig.  color.   21.  Paris. 

109  Biographic  Universelle  et  Portative  des  contemporains,  lere  partie,  livr.  31 — 33; 

seconde  partie,  livr.  6,  7,  et  8.    8vo.    Paris.    Each  3s.  6d. 

110  Memoires  de  Michel  Oginski  sur  la  Pologne  et  les  Polonais  depuis  1788,  jusqu'a 

la  fin  de  1813.     Tom.  3  et  4.  8vo.  Paris.  18s. 

111  Freyciner,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde;  Relation  Historique.    Livraison  VII.  4to. 
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1827. 
There  are  few  names  of  equal  eminence  in  literature  of  which  so 
little  is  known  in  this  country  as  Wieland.  The  British  public, 
in  general,  are  acquainted  with  his  name  only  as  the  author  of 
Oberon,  some  few  as  the  historian  of  Agathon  and  Aristippus. 
But  as  a  whole,  neither  the  character  of  the  man  nor  that  of  his 
writings  is  understood  or  appreciated.  The  scattered  hints  which 
are  to  be  found  in  tiiose  foreign  works  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  are  not  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  subject. 
The  chapter  on  Wieland,  in  Madame  de  Stael's  Germany,  is  one 
of  the  most  sketchy  and  least  satisfactory  in  that  eloquent  work, 
and  is  evidently  tinged  with  the  spirit  of  some  of  those  literary 
prejudices  to  which  that  lady  was  accessible.  Falling,  as  Wie- 
land latterly  did,  "  on  evil  tongues,  and  evil  times,"  when  sudden 
revolutions  of  empire  and  opinion  were  unsettling  many  of  those 
landmarks  to  which  the  German  Nestor  clung  with  something 
of  the  pertinacity  of  old  age,  his  fame,  as  well  as  his  feelings, 
suffered  much,  and  often  very  unjustly,  from  the  violence  of 
literary  hostility;  and  those  to  whose  influence  Madame  de  Stael 
was  most  exposed  in  Germany,  were  not  likely  to  furnish  her 
with  the  most  impartial  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Wieland. 

Professor  Gruber's  book,  however,  is  well  calculated  to  supply 
the  deficiency  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  second  edition, 
Mhich  is  remarkably  improved,  (in  fact,  almost  a  new  work,)  con- 
tains a  very  full  account  of  his  life,  liberal  extracts  from  his  cor- 
respondence, and  a  very  anxious  and  elaborate,  though  certainly 
much  too  partial  an  estimate  of  his  works.  Differing,  as  we  do, 
from  the  biographer  in  many  of  his  views,  we  must  do  justice  to 
the  ability  with  which  they  are  usually  supported;  while  his  book 
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possesses  this  aiUtitional  recommendation,  that  he  furnishes  us,  in 

most  cases,  with  the  means  of  judging  for  ourselves. 

Wioland  was  horn  at  Oberliolzhcim,  avilhige  near  Biberach,  in 
Swabia.  oil  the  .^>th  of  September,  \7S'3.  His  father,  a  clergyman 
of  the  j)lace,  a  man  of  varied  erudition,  and  well  read  in  the  an-  • 
cient  languages,  began  to  superintend  the  instruction  of  his  son  as 
soon  as  he  had  attained  his  third  year.  The  rapidity  of  the  young 
student's  advances  (upialled  the  zeal  of  his  teacher;  for,  at  seven 
years  old,  he  read  Cornelius  Nepos  with  pleasure,  and  at  thirteen, 
Virgil  and  Horace  with  as  much  ease  as  his  father  himself.  His 
inclination  to  poetry  developed  itself  very  early. 

"  From  my  eleventh  year,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Gellcrt,  "  I  was 
passionately  fond  of  poetry.  I  wrote  a  mass  of  verses,  chiefly  little 
operas,  cantatas,  and  ballets,  in  the  style  of  Brockes.  I  used  to  rise  for 
that  purpose  at  day  break,  not  being  allowed  to  write  verses  during  the 
day."  "  I  was  fond  of  solitude,  and  used  to  spend  whole  days  and 
summer  nights  in  the  garden,  feeling  and  describing  the  beauties  of 
nature."* 

The  idea  even  of  an  epic  poem,  "  that  Jirst  infirmity  of  noble 
minds,"  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  occurred 
to  him  at  that  early  age,  and  the  work  was  actually  commenced. 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  laid  aside,  and  was  probably 
connnitted  to  the  flames  by  Wieland  himself  along  with  most 
of  these  productions  of  his  childhood.  This  is  to  be  regretted, 
not  on  account  of  its  probable  worth,  but  because  in  the  absence 
of  other  information,  such  early  attempts  as  Wieland's  Jerusalem 
and  Pope's  boyish  epic  on  Alcander  are  valuable  as  contributions 
to  the  progressive  history  of  their  minds. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  removed  to  the  school  of  Klos- 
terberg.  The  character  of  this  institution,  so  celebrated  for  its 
classical  instruction,  was  of  a  severe  and  almost  monastic  kind. 
The  pietism  which  was  at  that  time  the  prevailing  tone  of  senti- 
ment in  Protestant  Germany,  seemed  to  have  placed  its  peculiar 
seat  and  "  procreant  cradle"  in  Klosterberg,  under  the  director- 
ship of  Steinmetz.  The  frequency  and  character  of  the  devo- 
tional exercises  to  which  the  students  were  accustomed — the 
seclusion  of  study — the  strict  and  unvarying  discipline  which 
prevailed  within  its  cloistered  precincts,  were  all  calculated  to 
produce  a  strong  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  to  create  or 
foster  a  spirit  of  mystical  devotion.  On  Wieland,  whose  dispo- 
sition was  naturally  gentle  and  serious,  and  whose  imagination 
was  keenly  sensitive  to  impressions  of  a  lofty  and  enthusiastic 
kind,  the  spirit  of  the  institution  operated  strongly,  and  unques- 

*  Gesincrjsche  Sammlung  von  Briefcn,  vol,  i.  p.  46. 
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tionably  left  a  deep,  though,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  not  an 
indelible  impression.  What  influence  it  might  have  produced, 
had  it  not  been  counteracted  by  the  nature  of  his  other  studies,  it 
is  difficult  to  say.  But,  turning  with  indifference,  if  not  dis- 
like, from  the  polemical  questions  and  dogmatical  divinity  of 
Baumgarten,  which  then  formed  the  text  book  of  the  theological 
lectures,  Wieland  had  applied  himself  to  the  more  attractive 
pages  of  Grecian  philosophy;  and,  contented  with  a  devotional 
spirit  and  the  recognition  of  the  grand  outlines  of  theology,  had 
exchanged  metaphysical  niceties  for  the  philosophy  of  life,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Memorabilia  and  Cyropaedia,  the  Epistles  of  Cicero, 
and  the  Spectator  and  Tatler,  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  the  translation  of  Gottsched.  Other  works,  too,  of  a 
more  dangerous  character  soon  after  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
Dictionary  of  Bayle,  and  the  works  of  D'Argens  and  Voltaire, 
which  he  perused  at  this  time,  though  they  did  not  eradicate  his 
convictions,  involved  his  mind  in  a  temporary  tumult  of  doubt 
and  anxiety,  which  cost  him  many  a  tear  and  many  a  sleepless 
night.*  But  the  early  dispositions  of  youth,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  were  yet  too  powerful  for  these  occasional  assaults  of 
infidelity,  and  he  left  Klosterberg  at  sixteen  vears  old,  with  ac- 
quirements far  beyond  his  years,  with  a  disposition  as  gentle, 
religious,  and  amiable  as  when  he  entered  it,  and  with  opinions 
which  promised  to  be  the  more  durable,  because  they  had  already 
been  tried  in  a  contest  of  no  common  kind. 

After  a  residence  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  with  his  relation, 
Baumer,  in  Erfurt,  which  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  one,i"  he  returned,  in  1750,  to  his  native  town  of  Bibe- 
rach.  This  residence  within  his  birth-place,  short  as  it  is,  (for  in 
autumn  of  that  year  he  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tubingen),  is  remarkable  as  the  period  of  that  attachment 
to  which  his  first  poem  owes  its  origin,  and  from  which  much  of 
the  spirit  which  characterized  his  earlier  productions  is  derived. 
Sophia  von  Guttermann,  (afterwards  known  in  German  literature 
under  the  name  of  Sophia  de  la  Roche,  as  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Miss  Sternheim,  and  Melusina's  Summer  Evening,)  a  young  lady 
of  amiable  character  and  distinguished  talents,  was  the  subject  of 
this  youthful  passion.  She  was  two  years  older  than  himself,  a 
great  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  lady,  who  had  to  do  with  a 
young  and  susceptible  enthusiast.  Wieland's  love  for  her  at  that 
time  seems  to  have  been  reverential,  his  admiration  a  species  of 
idolatry,  and  her  influence  over  him  was  consequently  unbounded. 

•  Gessnerische  Saminliing,  vol.  i.  p.  42.  et  seq. 

t  Brief  an  Ricdel,  10  Aug.  1763.  Wielands  Samnilung,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  "  I  know 
Baiimer  better  than  vou  can  do,  having  lived  wr  rather  starved  with  him  for  a  year,"  &c. 
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That  tlio  lady  shared  his  feelings,  though  with  more  reserve  and 
loss  of  illusion,  \vr  cannot  donht.  The  strong  emotion  with  which 
in  lier  account  of  her  visit  to  Wiehnid,  in  Osmanstadt,  forty-nine 
years  afterwards,  she  describes  her  feeUngs  whiU^  Hstctiing  to  the 
uoivs  of  his  liarpsichord,  and  retraces  their  early  meetings  by  the 
solitary  church-yard  of  St.  Martin,  proves  the  original  strength  of 
that  feeling  which  had  thus  lived  unimpaired  in  the  memory  for 
Haifa  century.  Thus  situated,  poetry  was  the  natural  channel 
in  which  VVieland's  emotions  were  likely  to  vent  themselves,  and 
the  first  of  that  long  series  of  works  by  which  the  author  has 
added  so  much  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  was  the  result  of 
one  of  those  conversations  with  his  mistress,  in  which  the  ena- 
moured poet  had  poured  out,  with  his  native  eloquence,  the 
visions  of  universal  perfection  which  then  floated  before  his  ima- 
gination. 

He  had  been  listening  to  a  sermon  of  his  father,  on  the  text, 
"  God  is  Love."  The  discourse  was  well  written  and  well  rea- 
soned, but  to  the  son  everything  appeared  far  too  cold,  and  he 
could  not  help  thinking  how  very  ditferently, — how  much  more 
warmly  and  convincingly, — he  would  have  treated  the  subject. 
In  the  evening,  as  he  walked  with  his  mistress,  their  conversation 
turned  on  the  text  of  the  day,  and  full  of  his  system,  Wieland 
broke  out  into  a  stream  of  enthusiastic  eloquence  in  its  exposi- 
tion, which  astonished  Sophia — and,  perhaps,  himself.  "  1  spoke," 
says  Wieland,  in  his  account  of  the  matter  afterwards  to  Bodmer, 
"  of  the  destination  of  men  and  of  spirits,  of  the  dignity  of  the 
ininian  soul,  and  of  eternity.  Never  in  my  life  had  1  been  so 
eloquent.  I  did  not  forget  to  place  a  large  portion  of  the  happi- 
ness of  spirits  in  the  enjoyment  of  heavenly  love."  The  order  of 
this  oration,  however,  Wieland  himself  admits  was  rather  more 
lyrical  than  logical,  and  the  lady,  though  quite  convinced  at  the 
time,  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  argument  committed  to  paper. 
All  at  once  the  idea  occurred  to  Wieland,  that  the  theory  could 
only  be  properly  embodied  in  verse,  and  a  poem  On  the  Nature 
of  Things  was  immediately  resolved  on.  It  was  begun  in  Feb. 
1751,  at  Tubingen,  and  finished  in  April. 

To  represent  God  as  the  central  point  of  the  universe,  and  the 
compendium  of  perfection,  and  the  world  itself  as  reflecting  his 
image ;  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  solve  the  great 
problem  of  moral  evil,  was  a  design  analogous  to  that  of  Pope  in 
his  celebrated  Essay;  but  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the 
mode  in  which  these  works  are  executed.  Pope  pleases  us  by 
the  vigour  and  compression  with  which  he  has  condensed  the 
system  of  Bolingbroke — by  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  his 
poetical  reasoning — by  the  happiness   and  point  of  his  illustra- 
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tions — by  the  general  strength  and  mastery  of  the  versification. 
Wieland  surprizes  us  by  the  extent  of  his  metaphysical  reading, 
the  ingenuity  of  some  of  his  hypotheses,  and  the  grandeur  of  his 
general  views ;  while  he  as  often  startles  us  by  extravagances  both 
of  conception  and  expression,  wearies  us  by  the  minuteness  of  his 
criticisms  on  the  systems  of  the  Pantheists  and  Naturalists,  or 
confuses  us  by  the  cloudy  extent  of  his  own.  Could  he  have  ex- 
changed the  slumberous  metaphysics,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
styles  them,*  of  the  second  and  third  book,  for  pictures  like  those 
of  the  characters  of  the  sexes,  or  his  representation  of  those  mas- 
ter-passions by  which  virtue  is  assailed,  and  abandoned  the  idea 
of  imitating  Lucretius  in  a  poem,  the  whole  scope  and  tone  of 
which  is  so  decidedly  anti-Lucretian,  the  work  would  be  entitled 
to  no  inconsiderable  rank  even  among  the  productions  of  Wie- 
land. In  any  view,  however,  it  is  remarkable  as  the  production 
of  a  youth  of  seventeen.  To  be  familiar  at  that  age  with  the  lan- 
guages, of  antiquity,  and  acquainted  Avith  those  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  Italy;  to  have  read,  understood  and  appreciated  the 
metaphysical  systems  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of 
his  own  age,  and  to  have  framed  one  of  his  own,  which,  whatever 
might  be  its  weak  points,  was  "just  as  respectable  as  many  other 
approved  hypotheses ;"+  and  to  have  embodied  these  views  in  a 
poem  abounding  with  lofty  feeling  and  energetic  expression — 
these  are  acquisitions  which  few  at  his  age  are  entitled  to  boast 
of.  When  we  consider  too,  that,  with  the  exception  of  Haller, 
Wieland  had  in  his  own  language  no  great  predecessor  in  the  path 
of  didactic  poetry  ;  and  that  compared  with  the  works  of  Zernitz, 
Sucro  and  Kastner,  this  boyish  effort  maintains  its  place  beside 
these  labours  of  experienced  men,  it  seems  undeniable  that,  had 
Wieland  written  nothing  else,  this  first  poem  would  have  pro- 
cured him  an  honourable  place  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 
But  "  himself  has  to  his  own  turned  enemy," — the  lustre  of  this 
early  production  has  been  eclipsed  by  the  maturer  brilliancy  of 
his  meridian,  and  the  fame  of  the  youthful  Wieland,  the  philoso- 
phical opponent,  but  poetical  imitator  of  Lucretius,  has  merged  in 
the  more  extended  renown  of  Wieland,  the  historian  of  Agathon, 
and  the  poet  of  Oberon. 

Law  was  the  nominal  study  to  which  the  attention  of  Wieland 
was  to  be  directed  at  Tubingen.  But  his  heart  was  not  in  the 
science,  and  poetry,  philosophy  and  history,  the  literature  of 
foreign  nations  and  of  his  own,  engrossed  the  time  which  should 
have  been  devoted  to  the  Code.  Here  he  amassed  those  vast 
stores  of  varied  and  accurate  knowledge  which  give  an  appear- 
ance of  catholic  learning  to  his   works,  and  which  are  constantly 

•  Preface  to  the  3d  edit,  of  1771.  t  Ibid. 
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recurring  in  the  shape  of  apposite  and  almost  unconscious  allu- 
sions. At  this  period  (1771)  appeared  his  Moral  Letters.  The 
idea  had  been  suiriicstt-d  to  him  by  the  KpUrcs  D/cerses  of  Baron 
Ludwig  von  Bar,  which,  in  \\  ieland's  opinion,  excelled  those  of 
Boilcau  as  niiicli  in  substance,  as  they  fell  short  of  them  in  the 
external  accompaniments  of  style  and  versification.  The  Moral 
Letters  of  Wieland,  though  deficient  in  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  varieties  of  human  character,  that  ripeness  of 
judgment,  and  tiiat  tolerant  and  comi)rehensive  view  of  moral  re- 
lations, which  arc  necessary  to  command  success  in  didactic  poetry, 
display  much  vigour  and  freedom  of  thought,  many  successful 
strokes  of  character,  and  penetrating  though  partial  glances  into 
the  human  heart.  In  these  Letters,  too,  a|)pear  the  elements  of 
that  Socratic  irony  of  which  \Vieland  afterwards  obtained  such  a 
mastery, — not,  as  in  his  later  works,  pervading  the  whole  tissue  of 
the  poem,  but  alternating  with  exalted  sentiment  and  eloquent  in- 
vective. The  work  was  addressed  to  his  beloved  Sophia,  for 
whom  his  attachment  seemed  to  have  been  increased  rather  than 
impaired  by  separation,  and  whom  he  has  occasionally  introduced 
under  the  Arcadian  disguise  of  Doris. 

Another  work,  which  appeared  in  175-,  the  Anti-Ovid,  is  de- 
serving of  notice  only  as  indicating  an  increasing  stoicism  in  his 
moral  views,  and  as  exhibiting  in  place  of  the  Alexandrines,  in 
which  his  other  poems  had  been  written,  his  first  attempts  in  that 
irregular  species  of  versification,  the  idea  of  which  the  Germans 
had  borrowetl  from  the  rrench  Poesies  Fugitives,  and  which  was 
subsequently  carried  to  such  perfection  by  Wieland  himself. 

Wieland  quitted  Tubingen  in  1752  for  his  native  town.  His 
principal  motive  for  returning  thither  probably  was  the  wish  to 
revisit  his  mistress;  for  he  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had 
little  chance  at  that  time  of  procuring  any  situation  in  Biberach. 
His  intention  was  to  ofHer  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  humble 
situation  of  Magister  Legeiis  at  Giittingen.  But  his  hopes  were 
suddenly  raised,  and  his  views  changed,  by  an  unexpected  com- 
munication from  Switzerland. 

In  the  peaceful  environs  of  Zurich  was  situated  a  villa,  which 
at  that  time  might  be  regarded  as  the  temple  of  the  muses.  Placed 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain  crowned  with  lofty  and  immemorial 
pines,  surrounded  with  spreading  plains,  watered  by  the  windings 
of  the  Limmat  and  the  Siel,  and  shut  in  by  the  snow-crowned 
peaks  of  the  distant  Alps,  amidst  scenes  to  which  the  lyric  strains 
of  Kilchberg,  Von  Warte,  Husen,  Trosberg  and  others  had  lent 
an  additional  interest,  it  united  at  once  the  grandeur  with  the 
softness  of  nature,  and  the  advantages  of  society  with  seclusion. 
It  was   the   residence  of  Bodmer,  a  name  at  one  time  of  great, 
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perhaps  undeserved,  eminence  in  literature,  but  whose  life  pre- 
sents a  fine  picture  of  studious  leisure  and  devotion  to  the  muses. 
Abandoning  the  pursuit  of  fortune,  and  retiring  from  those  civic 
dignities  which  were  pressed  upon  his  acceptance,  he  had  pitched 
his  tabernacle  in  this  quiet  valley,  consoling  himself  for  the  loss 
of  a  numerous  family  by  the  study  of  poetry  and  the  sciences,  and 
delighting  to  assemble  round  his  evening  fire  those  master-spirits 
of  the  time  who  were  beginning  to  shed  a  lustre  over  the  infant 
literature  of  Germany. 

It  was  of  this  Helvetian  Tusculum  that  Wieland  was  now  to 
become  an  inhabitant  by  Bodmer's  invitation.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Swiss  circle  had  originated  in  consequence  of  his  having 
transmitted  to  Bodmer,  anonymously,  a  fragment  of  an  epic 
poem,  Herman  (Arminius),  which  that  patron  of  literature  had 
honoured  with  his  approbation,  and  which  led  to  a  subsequent 
correspondence  between  them.  The  correspondence  terminated 
in  an  invitation  from  Bodmer  to  Wieland  to  take  up  his  residence 
in  his  house  as  his  literary  companion.  The  oflfer  was  too  tempt- 
ing to  be  declined,  and  in  October,  1752,  we  find  him  established 
in  that  hospitable  mansion. 

What  a  situation  for  a  young  poet — placed  as  it  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  poetical  world  of  Germany,  daily  mingling  in  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  Breitinger,  Hirzel,  Meister,  Gessner,  Fiissli, 
Hess,  Kleist,  and  others  of  Bodmer's  circle,  and  imbibing 
knowledge  or  correcting  error  from  these  symposia  round  this 
hospitable  hearth,  which  seemed  to  recal  to  mind  the  attic  en- 
tertainments of  Plato  !  Bodmer's  attachment  to  the  young  poet 
exceeded  even  that  which  he  had  felt  for  Klopstock,  who  had 
preceded  Wieland  in  his  residence.  The  truth  was,  he  had  been 
a  little  disappointed  in  Klopstock.  The  perusal  of  the  Messias 
had  led  him  to  form  an  idea  that  the  author  must  be  a  kind  of 
disembodied  spirit,  a  pure  essence,  whose  ethereal  frame  and  spi- 
ritual habits  were  suited  to  the  ideal  he  had  formed  of  him.  But 
to  his  woful  disappointment  he  had  found,  that  the  young  seraph 
was  in  his  outward  habits  and  corporeal  part  very  much  like 
other  men.  Wieland,  on  the  contrary,  from  whom  he  expected 
less,  surpassed  his  expectations.  He  was  nine  years  younger 
than  Klopstock, — a  great  difference  at  that  enthusiastic  period  of 
life,— while  his  yielding  temper  induced  him  more  easily  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  and  echo  the  opinions  of  the  literary  patriarch,  to 
whose  really  extensive  reading  he  at  first  looked  up  with  admira- 
tion, and  whose  kindness  he  always  acknowledged  with  the 
deepest  gratitude.  To  these  feelings  we  are  to  attribute  the 
strong  influence  which  the  opinions  of  his  patron  exerted  on 
Wieland,  which  induced  him  about  this  time  to  publish  an  essay 
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oil  the  beauties  of  Bodnu  I's  Si  riptiiral  poem  of  Noah,  and  io 
siipcriuteiul  tlie  new  eilition  of  his  frieiul's  controversial  writings 
against  the  school  of  Gottschcd.  U  ieland  was  incapable  of 
mean  flattery.  The  praise  he  bestoweil  upon  these  works, 
though  exaggerated,  was  sincere;  the  ofl'spring  of  that  almost 
reverential  atlaeinnent  he  felt  for  one,  who,  besides  his  services 
to  hnnself,  was  entitled  to  an  honouiable  rank  in  the  literary 
annals  of  his  country  as  the  translator  of  Milton,  and  the  author 
of  a  poem,  which  Sulzer  and  the  critical  Aiistarchs  of  the  time 
had  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Messias  itself.  With  Botlmer 
he  now  read,  wrote,  and  walked ;  imbibing  his  poetical  views, 
regarding  himself  as  the  child  of  his  instruction,  adopting  the 
rigour  of  his  principles,  and  losing  himself  in  the  cloudy  reveries 
of  religious  mysticism.  To  this  ascetic  temper  was  added  a 
strong  tendency  to  the  visionary,  arising  from  the  study  of  Plato, 
whose  works  were  constantly  in  his  hands,  and  which  produces 
in  Wieland's  works  of  this  date  a  singular  blending  of  stoical 
severity  of  principle,  with  a  dangerous  infusion  of  imagination. 
Such  is  the  general  character  of  that  crowd  of  w ritings  which  he 
poured  forth  about  this  period;  the  Letters J'/om  the  Dead  to  the 
Living  {\7o3),  o(  which  the  idea  seems  borrowed  from  Eliza- 
beth Howe's  Friendship  in  Death;  the  Trial  of  Abraham;  the 
Hymns  and  Psalms ;  the  Platonic  Contemplations  on  Mankind ; 
Timoclea;  the  Sympathies;  the  Vision  of  Mir za,  ^udilm  Pro- 
spect of  a  World  of  hinocence,  which  appeared  iluring  the  years 
1754  and  1  755.  In  1756  the  seven  years  war  broke  out  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  fate  of  this  war,  and  particularly  in  the  fortunes  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  W  ieland  took  a  deep  interest.  The  events 
of  the  war  recalled  to  his  recollection  the  narrative  of  his  fa- 
vourite Xenophon  ;  in  its  hero  he  seemed  to  retrace  the  outlines 
of  Cyrils,  and  at  last  he  resolved  on  an  epic  poem  under  that 
title,  of  which  the  machinery  was  to  be  derived  from  the  system 
of  Manicheism,  and  in  which  the  ideal  of  a  hero  uniting  with  his 
military  talents  every  virtue  essential  to  the  man,  the  monarch, 
and  the  legislator,  should  be  developed.  We  are  tempted  to 
smile  at  the  idea  of  finding  such  a  compendium  of  moral  perfec- 
tion in  Frederick,  or  conceiving  that  any  hints  for  the  poetical 
creation  of  a  Cyrus  were  to  be  derived  from  the  contemplation 
of  his  character.  Five  cantos  only  of  the  poem  were  finished, 
and  the  reception  of  these  by  the  public  was  by  no  means  so  en- 
couraging as  to  induce  the  poet  to  proceed.  The  hero  in  fact  is 
"  too  moral  by  half,"  one  of  those  immaculate  beings  with  whom 
we  can  have  no  sympathy ;  while  the  moral  aphorisms,  with 
which  the  work  is  interspersed,  :)re  so  frecpient  and  so  obtrusive, 
that  the  narrative  interest  is  impaired  or  lost  in  the  didactic.    On 
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the  whole,  the  work  is  dull,  and  perhaps  it  has  lost  nothing  by 
being  left  as  a  fragment.  A  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray  followed,  which,  not  to  speak  of  it  profanely,  is  pil- 
fered from  that  of  Rowe,  and  a  drama,  entitled  Clementina  von 
Porretta,  from  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  neither  of  which  were 
successful.  Both  in  truth  were  deserving  of  that  caustic  ridi- 
cule which  Lessing  knew  so  well  how  to  use,  and  which  he  has 
most  unsparingly  applied  to  them  in  his  Literatur-Briefe.*  One 
other  work,  the  Amspes  and  Panthea,  from  the  beautiful  epi- 
sode in  the  Cyropeedia,  at  one  time  intended  to  be  interwoven 
with  his  Cyrus,  but  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form, 
completes  this  first  cyclus  of  Wieland's  works,  and  is  remarkable 
both  as  being  the  first  dramatized  romance  in  German  literature, 
and  as  faintly  indicating  the  rise  of  some  of  those  ideas  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  Agathon. 

When  we  look  back  from  this  point,  upon  the  character  and 
literary  career  of  Wieland,  we  find  much  to  admire,  much  to  con- 
demn, and  much  to  fear.  Already  at  the  age  of  26,  he  had  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  a  didactic,  epic,  romantic,  and  moral 
poet,  and  evinced  his  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with 
classical  literature  and  philosophy.  It  is  true  that  these  earlier 
performances,  in  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  eftbrts  of  his  maturer  powers.  Through  mist 
and  vapour  we  catch  glimpses  of  a  grand  outline  of  philosophy, 
but  based  on  no  sure  foundation  of  religion,  cemented  by  no 
band  of  practical  sagacity,  and  ever  and  anon  shrouded  again  in 
clouds  and  thick  darkness.  Still  the  shadows  of  excellence  that 
float  before  us,  vague  and  dim  as  they  are,  are  sufficient  faintly 
to  reveal  the  form  of  that  exalted  beauty  which  the  poet's  imagi- 
nation is  struggling  to  embody  and  to  realize.  But  as  we  ac- 
company him  in  his  career  from  Tubingen  to  Switzerland,  we 
perceive  the  gradual  growth  of  opinions  equally  unfavourable  to 
steadiness  of  conduct,  to  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 
Even  at  the  date  of  quitting  Tubingen,  his  moral  creed,  though 
elevated,  was  not  extravagant  or  impracticable.  Though  fully 
impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  loftiness  of  those  ends  for 
which  life  has  been  given  to  us,  he  had  not  then  learned  to  look 
with  an  ascetic  eye  upon  its  pleasures.  Socrates  and  Horace 
still  divided  in  his  mind  the  empire  of  Plato;  and  his  philo- 
sophy, though  drawn  from  an  elevated  source,  was  made  to  apply 
itself  to  the  earthly  wants  and  inevitable  weaknesses  of  man. 
If  a  tendency  to  a  visionary  spirit  appeared  to  be  gaining 
ground,  when  he  first  involved  himself  in  metaphysical  specula- 

*  Lit.  Br.  pp.  63,  64. 
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tions  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  i)lunged  "  extra  flammantia 
nioenia  mundi"  in  this  nicHlern  Theodicca,  that  tendency  was  ap- 
parently on  the  decline,  when  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
world  as  it  is,  in  the  Moral  Letters.  ]iut  with  his  residence 
in  Switzerland  the  inclination  returns,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Bodnier,  the  mists  that  seemed  to  be  clearing  up,  settle  down 
upon  his  mind  more  dense  and  impenctrahle  than  before.  Daily 
we  perceive  the  progress  of  a  mystical  devotion  ;  a  sectarian 
spirit,  which  not  content  with  the  quiet  pursuit  of  virtue  in  the 
wav  most  suited  to  its  views,  thinks  all  are  wandering  in  dark- 
ness who  are  not  pursuing  the  same  track ;  and  identifying  reli- 
gious improvement  with  gloom  and  self-denial,  smiles  with  a 
stern  contempt  on  every  system  which  admits  the  harmony  of 
pleasure  and  virtue.  Daily  his  religion  becomes  more  a  matter 
of  impulse,  and  less  of  reason,  his  maxims  of  life  more  imprac- 
ticable and  dangerous.  Gradually  the  Graces  are  excluded 
from  his  paradise.  He  stills  the  mirth  and  music  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  snatches  the  cup  from  the  hand,  and  the  wreath  from 
the  brow  of  the  reveller.  He  pities  Petrarch,  because  he  speaks 
of  his  Laura  with  a  devotion  which  no  mortal  beauty  should  in- 
spire; and  Pindar,  that  his  genius  should  have  been  wasted  in 
giving  beauty  to  the  creations  of  ancient  mythology.  He  assails 
Gleim  as  a  German  Anacreon,  Uz  as  a  devotee  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  and  maintains  that  that  man  is  insensible  or  indifl'erent  to 
religion  who  should  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  prefer  the  most 
wretched  of  spiritual  songs,  to  the  most  inspired  of  the  Lyrische 
Gedichle.*  An  evil  omen  for  his  future  consistency  of  conduct, 
this  premature  and  over-strained  mortification,  this  harsh  con- 
demnation of  what  was  in  itself  so  innocent  and  laudable  !  Such 
extravagances  may  proceed,  as  we  believe  they  did  in  Wieland's 
case,  from  temporary  conviction;  but  they  indicate  a  profound 
ignorance  of  human  life,  an  over-heated  imagination,  an  over- 
weening vanity,  and  they  prepare  us  for  some  of  those  sudden  re- 
vulsions of  thought,  by  which  the  poles  of  opinion  are  reversed, 
and  the  enthusiastic  theosophist  is  converted  into  the  sceptic  and 
scoffer.  Such  a  change  was  already  at  work  within  the  mind  of 
Wieland.  Placed  under  new  circumstances,  mingling  with  new 
associates,  conversant  with  new  studies,  other  sentiments  and 
other  ideas  of  human  nature,  other  views  as  to  the  objects  of 
poetry  and  art,  more  palpable  and  less  ennobling,  were  about  to 
replace  these  empyreal  reveries.  The  curtain  now  closes  for  ever 
on  the  Platonist;  it  is  about  to  rise  on  the  Epicurean. 

Some  space  however,  it  may  be  supposed,  elapses  between  the 
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acts.  Wieland  had  quitted  Bodmer's  house  in  1754  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  two  families  in  Zurich,  where  he  remained 
about  four  years.  After  a  residence  of  other  two  years  in  Berne, 
he  returned  to  Biberach  in  176O;  and  in  1762  appeared  Nadwe, 
"  a  tale  in  Prior's  manner."  It  was  followed  by  the  Don  Silvio 
de  Rosalva  {\764:),  the  Agathon  {\766),  Idris  and  Zenide,  and 
Musarion  (1768),  the  l^exu  Amadis,  and  that  long  range  of  poems 
and  tales,  all  breathing  the  same  spirit,  and  tinged  with  the  hues 
of  the  same  philosophy,  which  appearing  in  rapid  succession, 
astonished  all  Germany. 

How  strange  is  the  contrast  which  they  present  to  their  prede- 
cessors !  How  startling  the  appeal  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip 
sober !  Where  was  now  the  poet  who  had  '*  unsphered  the  spirit 
of  Plato,"  and  for  whom  even  his  philosophy  appeared  too  mate- 
rial and  accommodating,  unless  united  with  the  practical  austerity 
of  Zeno  ?  Who  could  recognise  the  assailant  of  Uz  and  Gleim 
in  this  trim  disciple  of  the  Garden,  whose  aim  at  first  sight  seems 
to  be  to  inculcate  a  principle  of  universal  mediocrity,  and  to  patch 
up  a  miserable  alliance  between  the  senses  and  the  soul?  By 
what  steps  or  with  what  struggles  had  such  a  change  been  accom- 
plished?— what  was  its  precise  extent  and  limit? — how  far  was  it 
to  be  defended  or  condemned  ? 

These  are  difficult  questions  to  answer,  and,  unfortunately,  too 
little  is  still  known  of  the  progress  of  Wieland's  mind  during  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  his  leaving  Bodmer's,  and  the 
appearance  of  this  new  series  of  his  works,  to  enable  us  satisfac- 
torily to  account  for  the  change.  But  considerable  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  history  of  his  mind  by  considering  the  train  of 
circumstances  under  the  operation  of  which  he  was  then  placed. 

Wieland  had  been  unwillingly  recalled  from  Berne  in  1 760,  by 
an  appointment  in  the  Council  of  his  native  town.  In  Berne, 
mingling  with  general  society  and  freed  from  the  influence  of 
Bodmer,  he  already  began  to  be  more  tolerant  of  what  he  still 
considered  as  dangerous  errors.  In  17o8  he  writes  to  Zimmer- 
mann,* — "  I  am  not  quite  so  much  of  a  Platonist  as  you  think 
me;    I  begin  to  be  a  little  more  familiar  with  the  inhabitants  of 

this  lower  world My  morality  is  not  that  of  the  Capuchins. 

I  no  longer  confound  wisdom  with  austerity,  nor  admire  those 
authors  who  paint  the  virtues  which  they  recommend  to  us  as  so 
ugly  and  disgusting.  I  think  with  you  that  the  wise  man  culti- 
vates all  his  senses,  internal  and  external;  exercises  all  his  facul- 
ties, and  enjoys  all  nature." 

On  his  return  to  Biberach,  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  though 

*  Gessner,  Satnmlung.  i.  259. 
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irksome  and  dry,  were  favourable  to  the  increase  of  his  knowledge 
of  mankind,  while  the  translation  of  Shakspearc,  \vhich  now  en- 
gaj:;ed  his  atlenlit)n,  tended  still  further  to  render  his  literary  tastes 
more  compreiiensive  and  tolerant.  But,  perhaps,  the  first  strong 
shock  which  his  former  opinions  received  was  on  the  side  of  affec- 
tion. He  had  left  his  mistress  in  17o0,  with  feelings,  the  vivacity 
of  which  seemed  to  have  increased  with  absence.  He  found  her, 
on  his  return  to  Bdjerach  in  1700,  a  wife  and  a  mother.  Of  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  this  step,  Wieland's  biographer 
gives  no  very  satisfactory  explanation,  nor  shall  we  trouble  our 
readers  with  the  discussion.  The  fault,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  appears 
to  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  lady.  Her  husband.  La  Roche, 
liad  been  attached  to  the  person  of  Count  Stadion,  the  Minister 
of  the  Elector  of  Mentz.  This  venerable  nobleman,  now  72 
years  of  age,  had  settled  at  Warthausen,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Biberach.  Circumstances  again  threw  Wieland 
into  the  society  of  La  Roche  and  his  wife,  and  they  met  as  friends 
who  had  parted  as  lovers.  Of  the  particulars  of  their  first  meet- 
ing, we  know  nothing.  Years  afterwards,  Wieland  could  afi'ord 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  ironical  pictures ;  but  at  the 
time  he  probably  felt  it  to  be  no  matter  for  mirth.  How  many 
occurrences  are  there  in  life  at  which  we  can  bear  to  smile  four- 
teen years  afterwards,  the  seriousness  of  whicli  we  have  at  the 
time  attested  by  our  tears  !  Wieland's  real  sentiments  are  more 
likely  to  be  traced  in  the  pathetic  allusions  to  the  subject  which 
he  has  introduced  into  his  Psyche.*  In  fact,  the  comparison  of 
the  present  with  the  past,  the  conviction  that  the  being  whom  he 
had  associated  with  all  his  future  prospects  must  now  be  disjoined 
from  them,  sunk  deeply  into  his  sensitive  mind,  and  seemed  for 
ever  to  have  withered  his  enthusiasm.  Anticipating  the  reflections 
and  almost  the  words  of  Wallenstein,  after  the  early  death  of 
Piccolomini,  he  paints  with  pathetic  beauty,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Zinnnermann,  written  some  years  afterwards,t  the  charms  of 
this  early  illusion,  "  for  which  no  joys,  no  honours,  no  gifts  of 
fortune,  not  even  wisdom  itself,  can  afford  an  equivalent,  and 
which,  when  it  has  once  vanished,  returns  no  more." 

Thus  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  received  a  sudden  check,  by 
which  the  equilibrium  of  his  mind  was  destroyed.  For  the  whole 
fabric  of  his  moral  and  philosophical  creed  hung  so  completely 
on  his  feelings,  that  it  was  jarred  and  shattered  by  the  same  stroke 
by  which  they  were  assailed.  An  opening  was  at  once  made  for 
the  reception  of  new  views.     In  Wieland  the  imitative  principle 

•  "  O  !  Wonnetage,  gleicli  d^n  StiiiuJcn 
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was  peculiarly  strong;  and  as  in  Switzerland  he  had  imbibed  the 
doctrines  and  yielded  to  the  despotism  of  Bodmer,  so  his  mind 
now  gradually  submitted  itself  to  the  influence  of  those  new  im- 
pressions which  were  forced  upon  him  by  his  visits  at  Warthausen, 
where  he  had  been  introduced  by  La  Roche,  and  where  he  had 
soon  become  a  frequent  and  a  welcome  guest.  The  amiable 
manners  of  the  count  and  countess,  the  spirit  of  order,  good  taste 
and  cheerful  hilarity  that  pervaded  their  house,  the  conversation 
of  those  visitors  whom  they  assembled  around  them,  the  free  cir- 
culation and  discussion  of  all  the  opinions  of  the  day,  strongly,  but 
insensibly,  operated  upon  his  mind.  He  felt  that  though  those  with 
whom  he  associated  differed  with  him  in  his  theoretical  views, 
and  were  contented  to  walk  in  a  lower  path  than  that  which  he 
would  at  one  time  have  prescribed,  he  could  neither  refuse  them 
his  respect  nor  his  attachment.  To  complete  the  change  thus 
begun,  the  library  of  the  Count  contained  almost  every  modem 
work  on  the  subject  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  the  represen- 
tatives of  that  general  fermentation  of  opinion  which  then  pre- 
vailed, and  these  soon  attracted  the  curiosity,  and  became  the 
constant  study  of  Wieland.  The  writings  of  Bolingbroke, 
Shaftesbury,  Voltaire,  Hume,  Helvetius,  Montesquieu,  and 
others,  gave  the  final  blow  to  those  doctrines  which  other  circum- 
stances had  already  shaken.  Some  disputes  too,  which  at  the 
same  time  took  place  in  Biberach  as  to  the  appointment  of  a 
clergyman,  in  which  Wieland  thought  he  detected  obvious  traces 
of  hypocrisy  and  unfair  dealing  among  the  churchmen  of  his 
native  town,  combining  with  his  other  impressions,  inspired  him 
with  a  suspicion  of  imposture  in  all  high  pretensions  to  piety, 
till,  like  Orgon  after  his  detection  of  TartuiFe,  he  was  led  to 
draw  the  rash  consequence  that  all  such  pretensions  were  as- 
sumed. If  then  his  former  ideas  of  the  native  nobleness  of  the 
human  mind  and  its  capacities  had  been  exaggerated, — if,  as  he 
now  began  to  believe,  the  philosophy  of  sensation  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  thought  and  all  happiness, — had  he  not  erred  most 
widely  in  thus  playing  the  anchoret,  imposing  upon  himself  a 
self-denial  which  the  wise  and  the  good  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  practise,  and  banishing  from  life  its  natural  and  legitimate 
enjoyments  ? — 

"  Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nzeara's  hair  ?" 

To  state  with  accuracy  the  precise  opinions  now  entertained 
by  Wieland  is,  perhaps,  even  more  difficult  than  to  account  for 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  mind :  for  his  letters  are 
frequently  inconsistent  with  the  inferences  deducible  from   his 
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works,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  we  should  be  led  from  the 
perusal  of  one  work  from  those  suggested  by  another.  The 
fullest  picture  of  his  mind  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  Jgathon, 
but  there  are  even  there  many  lacuna,  to  be  filled  up,  and  many 
things  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  opinions  he 
has  elsewhere  maintained.  We  speak  at  present  of  the  Agathon 
as  first  published.  The  important  alterations  introduced  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  third  edition,  were  the  result  of  another  modi- 
fication of  the  author's  views. 

Softly  nurtured  in  religious  purity  among  the  still  groves  and. 
sacred  temples  of  Delphi,  Agathon,  like  the  Ion  of  Euripides, 
has  imbibed,  more  from  feeling  than  reason,  the  philosophy  of 
Plato,  and  the  sublime  speculations  of  the  Orphic  theology.  In 
the  contemplation  of  the  essence  of  goodness,  the  beautiful,  the 
immortal  and  the  infinite;  in  the  belief  that  virtue  consists  in  a 
perpetual  warfare  with  the  world  and  its  temptations,  his  days 
have  passed  over  his  head  in  peace  and  innocence.  But  thrown 
suddenly  on  the  world,  his  innocence,  exposed  at  once  to  the 
practical  assaults  of  a  Danae,  and  the  theoretical  influence  of  the 
Helvetian  philosophy  of  Hippias,  gives  way  in  the  contest,  and 
the  enthusiast  of  Delphi  sinks  by  degrees  into  the  contented  volup- 
tuary of  Athens.  At  last  he  breaks  loose  from  the  trammels  of 
pleasure,  is  engaged  in  active  life  at  Athens,  and  at  the  court  of 
Dionvsius  of  Syracuse,  and  after  many  vicissitudes  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  finally  endeavours  to  collect  from  his  experience,  those 
practical  maxims  of  goodness,  and  that  theory  of  virtue,  which 
appear  to  him  best  calculated  to  reconcile  his  first  belief  of  the 
native  nobleness  of  human  nature  with  his  fatal  experience  of  its 
weakness  and  debasement. 

And  what  are  the  conclusions  at  which  Agathon-Wieland  ar- 
rives in  his  inquiry  "  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit?"*  That 
he  ever  adopted  to  its  full  extent  the  theory  of  Sensation  with  all 
its  brutal  consequences  we  cannot  believe,  though  there  are  ex- 
pressions in  his  letters  which  leave  even  this  point  in  doubt.f 
But  that  he  did  so  to  a  certain  extent  is  evident,  both  from  his 
candid  admission  in  the  preface,  that  his  reason  for  not  attempting 
fully  to  refute  the  sophisms  of  Hippias,  and  even  allowing  him 
at  times  the  best  of  the  argument,  was,  that,  in  truth,  the  sceptic 
was  not  al'.vivs  in  the  wrong;  and  from  the  impression  which  the 
general  tone  of  the  romance  is  calculated  to  leave  upon  the  mind. 
This  at  ier.ftt  ispl?.in,tiiat  much  is  taken  from  us,  if  little  is  reared 
in  its  room.     That  the  idea  of  a  positive  revelation  of  moral  law 

•  The  moUo  to  the  first  edition  of  1766. 

+  "  Je  pense"  savs  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  sur  la  morale  speculative  comme 
Helveliiis." 
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as  the  source  of  virtue  is  rejected  by  Wieland,  as  the  Orphic 
dogmas  are  by  Agathou :  that  all  philosophy  which  has  for  its 
basis  the  innate  nobleness  of  man's  nature  or  his  capacity  of  ex- 
alted virtue  is  exposed  to  ridicule;  that  mind,  if  not  shorn  of  its 
immortality  (a  point  upon  which  little  can  be  gathered  in  this 
work)  is  at  least  deprived  of  one  of  its  noblest  qualities,  the  capa- 
bility of  infinite  improvement;  that  the  only  idea  of  virtue  dedu- 
cible  from  the  whole  history  is  that  of  a  comprehensive  and  well- 
understood  principle  of  utility;  that  enthusiasm  in  religion  is  in 
general  but  a  synonym  for  hypocrisy, — in  love  and  friendship  but 
a  fantastic  and  illusive  principle  unsuited  to  our  nature,  and  un- 
desirable even  if  it  were  attainable,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
that  moral  and  physical  equilibrium,  in  which  resides  the  essence 
of  pleasure,  and  leading  to  those  excesses  in  feeling  and  extra- 
vagances in  practice,  which  are  the  necessary  parents  of  evil  and 
of  pain. 

But  it  is  against  enthusiasm  in  the  affections  of  the  heart  that 
the  shafts  of  VVieland's  satire  are  particularly  directed.  Idolater 
as  he  had  once  been,  he  was  now  as  devoted  an  Iconoclast.  To 
perceive  the  persevering  ridicule  with  which  these  feelings  are  as- 
sailed, we  must  look  beyond  the  Agathon.  The  state  of  female 
society  in  Greece,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  with  which  the  hero 
is  necessarily  most  conversant,  could  not  probably  have  been 
painted  in  other  colours.  But  in  the  Idris,  the  Netv  Amadis, 
and  others  of  that  class,  we  perceive  more  fully  his  scepticism,  or 
rather  disbelief  in  constancy,  or  chastity.  V'irtue  "  in  man  or 
woman,  but  still  more  in  man;"  steadiness  or  consistency  of  at- 
tachment, are  made  the  subject  of  perpetual  pleasantries,  which 
would  be  dangerous,  if  by  the  frequency  of  their  introduction 
they  did  not  become  tedious.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  sarcasm 
is  aimed  only  against  those  Platonic  attachments  which  since  the 
days  of  the  great  founder  of  the  system  have  formed  a  subject  of 
ridicule  for  the  satirist.  Such  may  by  possibility  have  been  VVie- 
land's intention,  but  certain  it  is  that  his  shafts,  whether  aimed 
against  Platonism  or  not,  often  strike  as  forcibly  against  these 
virtuous  affections  in  which  the  heart,  the  imagination  and  the 
senses  are  united.  The  moral  effect  of  a  piece  consists,  not  so 
much  in  the  general  plan,  as  in  the  sentiments  which  it  insinuates, 
and  the  impressions  which  it  leaves ;  tried  by  this  test,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  impression  conveyed  by  these  poems  of 
Wieland  would  be,  that  self-denial  or  constancy  is  but  a  name, 
and  chastity  a  dream. 

A  chill  and  heartless  philosophy  is  this,  though  embellished  by 
a  pallid  moonlight  of  imagination,  and  sparkling  over  with  the 
graces  of  attic  elegance!     How  rashly  has  Wieland  hurried  from 
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one  extreme   to   another,   rrsignini;;  important  realities  while  he 
believed  he  was  partinj::  only  with  illnsions,  and  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  sincere  and  exalted  feeling  in  other  hearts,  because  the 
sentiment  seemed  to  have  withered  and  died  in  his  own!     How 
unw  orthy  of  his  great  intellect,  even  as  a  mere  matter  of  human  pru- 
dence, is  a  svstem  so  limited  in  its  application  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  existence!     For  were  we  even  to  resign  the  doctrine  of  a  posi- 
tive revelation  as  the  basis  of  morals,  would  not  the  Deist  and  the 
Christian  equally  concur  in  rejecting  this  theory  of  self-interest, 
and   this   calculation  in   practice?      We  have  no  intention  of  re- 
viving a  philosophical  dispute,  which  is  in  truth  the  embodying 
of  two  antagonist   principles  in  our  nature,  the  moral  and  the 
material,  and  which  in  one  shape  or  other  has  divided  the  philo- 
sophical world  from  Epicurus  and  Zcno,  to  Helvetius  and  Kant. 
Thus  nuich,  however,  we  think  might  have  been  evident  even 
to  the  poet,  that  if  the  foundation  of  morals  is  to  be  sought  for 
upon  principles  of  mere  natural  religion,  it  must  at  least  be  such 
as  to  affonl  a  safe  rule  of  conduct  under  all  circumstances  of  life, 
and  that  in  this  respect  the  theory  of  self-interest  taken  even  in  its 
most  comprehensive  sense  (as  inculcating  the  acquisition  of  those 
dispositions  which   produce    habitual    pleasure,   not    immediate 
gratification)   is  defective.     In  periods  of  tranquillity,  while  life 
glides  gently  downward,  broken  by  no  tumultuous  crisis;  in  the 
everv-day  intercourse    of  society  where    mutual  forbearance  or 
slight  sacrifices   are  all   that  are  required  of  us;  in  the  calm  ot 
academic  groves,  or  by  the  quiet  murnmr  of  an  Horatian  Tibur, 
this  modified  Epicureanism  of  Wieland  may  be  a  sufficient  guide. 
Our  dutv  and  our  interest  will  coincide,  for  the  habitual  pleasure 
derived  from  the  fidtilment  of  our  duty  will  palpably  overbalance 
the   slight  and  momentary  pain  attending  upon  its  performance. 
But  darker  cases  of  casuistry,  more   nicely  balanced  problems 
in  the  calculations  of  life,  must  occasionally  occur,  and  there  is  a 
point  where  the  best  understood  self-interest,  instead  of  counsel- 
ling us  to  virtue,  may  prompt  us  to  evil.    How  blind  and  unsteady 
a  guide  must  this  principle  prove  in  those  periods  of  convulsion, 
when  men  have  much  to  sacrifice  and  much  to  suffer, — when  exile 
or  imprisonment,  the  stake,  the  rack,  or  the  scaffold,  are  the  al- 
ternatives to  be  avoided  by  the  compromise  of  virtue  !    Then  it  is 
that  we  turn  in  sadness  from  these  prudential  maxims,  for  there 
is  no  help  in  them,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  more 
immediate,  ennobling  and  independent  principle  of  action, — a 
moral   law   written   on   the  tablet  of  the  soul  itself,  unaff'ected   by 
external  circumstances,  and  like  it  immutable  and  imperishable. 
True  it  is,  that  the  enthusiasm  which  is  the  result  of  this  feeling 
may  be  perverted  into  a  source  of  error.     What  power  is  there 
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so  fruitful  of  good  which  may  not  be  abused  to  purposes  of  evil  ? 
Superstition  and  persecution  may  have  been  caused  by  its  excess ; 
hypocrisy  may  have  assumed  its  disguise  to  render  men  tributary 
to  its  own  interested  purposes :  crime  and  bloodshed  may  have 
flowed  from  its  perversion.  "  These  thoughts  may  startle  well — 
but  not  astound."  A  wider  examination  teaches  us  how  much 
more  dangerous  are  those  plebeian  doctrines  which  seek  to  deprive 
us  entirely  of  this  exalted  sentiment,  which  studiously  inculcate 
the  idea  of  our  moral  worthlessness,  and  foster  our  natural  incli- 
nation to  selfishness.  For  even  when  understood  in  their  most 
refined  and  philosophic  sense,  they  are  at  best  but  fitful  and 
wavering  lamps,  sufficient,  it  may  be,  to  illuminate  the  common 
chambers  and  more  familiar  passages  in  the  House  of  Life,  but 
forsaking  its  bewildered  tenant  in  the  more  untrodden  avenues  of 
that  mysterious  building,  where  the  path  becomes  less  obvious, 
and  light  more  necessary;  while  to  the  ignorant  multitude,  inca- 
pable of  understanding  them  in  their  true  meaning,  they  are  de- 
ceitful ignes  fatvi,  leading  but  too  surely  to  the  downward  slope 
of  selfishness  and  sensual  debasement.  In  literature,  therefore, 
as  in  life,  those  men  seem  peculiarly  deserving  of  our  gratitude, 
who,  undismayed  by  so  much  that  is  calculated  occasionally  to 
sadden  and  depress  that  belief,  still  retain  their  trust  in  human 
nature,  its  capacity  of  high  feeling,  and  its  obligation  so  to  ex- 
ercise its  capacities;  and  we  should  treat  them  as  the  Romans 
did  the  defeated  Varro  after  the  battle  of  Cannas,  when  they 
greeted  his  return,  and  thanked  him,  because  even  in  that  hour 
of  peril  and  consternation  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic. 

But  if  the  principles  which  Wieland  has  bent  the  force  of  his 
great  mind  to  inculcate  are  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  frame  any  satisfactory  apology  for  the  frequency 
of  those  voluptuous  pictures,  and  licentious  descriptions  and  allu- 
sions, in  which  they  are  embodied.  It  is  true  that,  from  the  very 
nature  of  Wieland's  plan  in  such  philosophical  romances  as  the 
Agathon,  the  temptations  to  which  the  hero  in  the  course  of  his 
moral  apprenticeship  must  be  exposed,  necessitate  their  introduc- 
tion ;  but  supposing  that  this  applied  to  the  poetical  caprkci  of 
Wieland,  as  well  as  to  his  prose  Tales,  it  would  only  give  rise  to 
the  long  agitated,  but  we  think  no  longer  doubtful  question,  how- 
far  the  choice  of  subjects,  which  render  such  descriptions  una- 
voidable, can  be  vindicated  upon  any  just  principles  of  taste. 
Our  readers,  however,  must  keep  in  view  that  they  manage  these 
matters  somewhat  differently  in  Germany.  To  the  Germans, 
whose  aesthetic  creed  is  much  more  tolerant  than  our  own,  and 
who  hold  that  the  field  of  art  is  scarcely  more  limited  than  that  of 
nature  itself,  Wieland's   apology  for  their  introduction,  in  his 
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Convirsalioiis  with  a  Parish  Priest,  may  be  very  satisfactor)-.  To 
ouisolvcs  liis  rcasoniiij;  will,  in  all  probability,  aj)pcar  sophistical 
enoujjh.  To  us.  in  Tact,  it  seems  that  the  circumstance,  on  which 
Schiller  princijially  founds  his  objiHtion  to  these  poems  of  VVie- 
lanil,*  alVords  almost  the  only  palliation  that  can  be  pleaded  for 
them; — namely,  that  all  these  gay  and  voluptuous  descriptions 
flow  from  the  nnderstandinu.,  not  the  feelin<as  of  the  author.  To 
the  moral  purity  of  ^^  ielands  life  all  his  cotemporaries  bear 
lionourable  testimony;  it  was,  in  fact,  like  that  of  l^^picurus  him- 
self, a  continued  practical  contrast  to  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy 
and  his  poetr}.  His  were  enjoyments  in  which  the  virtuous  feel- 
ings went  hand-in-hand  with  the  senses, — "  a  mirth  that,  after,  no 
repenting  draws."  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Gessner  (Nov.  7,  1 763) 
he  says,  with  truth  and  beauty,  "  the  sentiments  of  a  man,  when 
he  has  any,  do  not  change,  though  his  opinions  may  alter.  1  love 
not  virtue  less  because  my  metaphysical  system  is  changed,  nor 
favour  the  excesses  of  vice  because  I  do  not  rail  against  them  in 
the  tone  of  a  preacher."  His  pictures  of  vicious  indulgence, 
therefore,  were  not  drawn  from  his  own  experience,  but  from  that 
of  others.  Voltaire,  Crebillon  the  younger.  Count  Hamilton, 
Boccaccio,  and  La  Fontaine,  supplied  the  materials,  which  Wie- 
land  interwove  with  a  philosophical  coldness  into  the  tissue  of  his 
Tales.  Conscious  as  he  was  that  the  contemplation  of  such  ideas 
had  hitherto  produced  no  practical  injury  to  hiniself,  he  rashly 
supposed  tiiat  they  would  be  as  harmless  to  others,  little  aware, 
that  as  the  mass  of  men  would  be  incapable  of  perceiving  any- 
thing in  his  j)hilosophy  but  selfishness  and  materialism,  they 
would  be  disposed  to  look  upon  his  poetry  only  as  ministering 
nourishment  to  the  passions,  and  investing  with  a  veil  of  elegance 
the  deformity  of  vice. 

\\  hen  we  look,  however,  in  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  at  the 
long  lile  of  romances  and  poems,  which,  amidst  the  irksome  duties 
of  his  public  office,  Wieland  poured  out  during  his  residence  at 
Biberach,  Me  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  depth  of  infor- 
mation, and  variety  of  talent,  which  they  display.  Equally  at 
home  in  the  field  of  ancient  mythology,  the  academic  groves  of 
Athens,  the  land  of  fairy,  or  the  region  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
learning,  humour,  feeling,  and  fancy,  succeed  each  other,  with  an 
ever-changing  and  delightl'ul  rapidity.  No  one  seems  to  have 
penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy, 
to  have  dej)icted  more  clearly  the  shades  of  distinction  between 
different  sects,  to  have  clothed  these  more  perspicuously  in  the 
conversational  style  of  modern  times,  or  to  have  caught  more 
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completely  the  tone  of  simple  and  reposing  elegance  which  we 
meet  with  in  Xenophon  or  Plato.  The  familiarity  which  he  dis- 
plays with  Greek  philosophy  in  his  Agathon,  and  perhaps  still 
more  in  his  Aristippus,  seems  more  like  that  of  an  antique 
Roman  recalling  to  his  recollection  what  he  had  himself  witnessed 
during  his  youthful  studies  in  the  school  of  Athens,  than  that  of 
a  modern,  painfully  erecting  anew  the  fallen  fabric  of  philosophy 
and  morals,  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  strewed  about  upon 
the  surface  of  literature.  Intinite  art,  too,  is  shown  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  psychological  phenomena  of  Agathon's  character,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  successive  impulses  to  which  he  is  sub- 
jected, and  the  development  of  the  impressions  which  they  pro- 
duce. The  pictures  of  Agathon's  early  residence  in  Delphi,  and 
his  love  for  Psyche  ;  the  busy  scenes  in  Athens,  and  at  the  court 
of  Dionysius,  the  return  to  Danae,  the  argument  between  Hip- 
pias  and  Agathon  ; — these  are  passages  which  display  new  beau- 
ties the  oftener  they  are  perused. 

The  same  idea  upon  which  the  Agathon  turns,  namely,  the 
gradual  triumph  of  nature  and  experience  over  visionary  enthu- 
siasm, is  the  moving  principle  of  Don  Sylvio  de  Rosalva.  In  one 
shape  or  other,  in  fact,  it  is  repeated  in  almost  all  AVieland's 
romances.  The  Orphic  Creed  of  Agathon  gives  way  before  the 
Epicurism  of  Hippias;  the  Venus  Urania  of  Peregrinus  Proteus 
is  condensed  into  the  grosser  form  of  Mamilia  Quintilla;  and 
Don  Sylvio,  the  Quixote  of  fairyism,  to  whom  every  frog  appears 
a  princess  in  disguise,  and  every  country  mansion  a  fairy  palace, 
whose  golden  w  alls  are  lit  by  starry  cressets  fed  with  naphtha  and 
asphaltus,  is  content  at  last  to  exchange  the  ideal  beauties  of  his 
fairy  princess,  for  the  mortal  charms  of  Donna  Fenicea.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  object  of  his  model  Cervantes  merely  to  turn  into 
ridicule  the  romances  of  the  time,  or  to  illustrate  the  contrast,  at 
once  ludicrous  and  painful,  between  an  over-heated  imagination, 
occupied  with  its  own  day-dreams,  and  applying  them  with  a 
persevering  absurdity  to  the  existing  state  of  society,  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  in  this  latter,  and  more  impressive  point  of  view,  that 
Cervantes  has  been  imitated  by  Wieland.  His  purpose  is  plainly 
very  different  from  that  of  Count  Hamilton,  whose  Tales  were 
written  with  the  view  of  ridiculing  those  everlasting  Contes  de  Fees, 
with  which  the  Parisian  press  w  as  at  that  time  inundating  Europe. 
The  work  however  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  possess  any  very 
peculiar  degree  of  merit.  It  is  lively  and  amusing  enough,  but 
there  is  no  great  ingenuity  or  invention  in  the  incidents ;  the  cha- 
racters are  not  very  strongly  marked,  nor  is  the  change,  by  which 
Don  Sylvio  is  recalled  from  Fairy-land  to  reality,  very  probably  or 
artfully  conducted.     What  strikes  the  reader  most  is  the  bound- 
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loss  ;u(iii:iint;iiuc  wliitli  A\  ulaiui  displays  with  the  Fairy  Tales, 
both  of  luirope  ami  tlic  I'^ast,  from  the  Thousaiid-and-one 
Niiihts  and  the  Pontaineronc,  to  the  latest  productions  of  Perrault, 
La  Force,  and  D'Anlnoy. 

The  poetical  works  of  this  period  seem  to  divide  themselves 
into  two  classes,  the  one  including  the  didactic  tales,  such  as 
Musaiio)!,  (he  Graces,  Sec,  and  the  other  the  more  humorous 
effusions,  sudi  as  \(idiiie,  the  Idris,  and  the  \eiv  Amadis.  The 
Comic  Talcs,  founded  on  tiie  Greek  mythology,  perhaps  do  not 
exactly  fall  under  either  of  these  classes,  but  are  more  allied  to 
the  second.  In  the  first  class  of  works,  which  are  devoted  to  the 
poetical  exposition  and  illustration  of  his  philosophy  of  the 
graces,  the  scene  is  placed  in  Greece,  and  an  air  of  naivete,  an 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  the  comic  effect  of  the  situations 
produced,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  poet  endea- 
vours, by  a  gallery  of  ingenious  situations,  to  expose  the  weak 
points  of  more  ambitious  systems,  and  to  prove  his  favourite  posi- 
tion, that  "  he  that  is  born  to  be  a  man,  neither  should  nor  can  be 
anything  nobler,  greater  and  better,  than  a  man;  and  that  he 
only  is  happy  who  is  co.itcnt  to  be  neither  more  nor  less."*  This 
idea  is  developed  with  much  art,  and  exquisite  playfulness  and 
grace  of  versification  in  the  Musarion,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  the  class.  Phanias,  an  Athenian  spendthrift, 
who,  after  the  loss  of  his  patrimony,  has  retired  to  a  small  farm 
on  the  sea-shore,  is  endeavouring  to  persuade  himself  that  he  has 
truly  learned  to  despise  the  pleasures  of  which  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  partake,  and  adopted  from  conviction  the  stoical  senti- 
ments of  Zeno.  Plato  and  Diogenes  have  also  furnished  the 
representatives  of  their  doctrines  in  Theophron  and  Cleanthes, 
two  philosophers  who  are  his  guests  in  this  marine  retreat. 
Musarion,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lletaira,  who  had  been 
the  subject  of  his  unsuccessful  pursuit,  during  those  days  when, 
like  another  Tinion,  lie  had  revelled  in  wealth,  and  been  sur- 
rounded with  parasites,  suddenly  arrives,  like  the  mistress  of  Fre- 
derigo  Alberighi,  at  his  humble  cottage,  and  interrupts  these  noisy 
philosophical  discussions.  Phanias,  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  new 
convert  to  stoicism,  flees  from  her  presence,  but  the  persevering 
Musarion  succeeds  at  last  in  quartering  herself  under  his  roof. 
Night  arrives,  and,  on  a  signal  from  Musarion,  a  light  and  elegant 
repast,  "  of  Attic  choice,  with  wine,"  is  served  up.  At  the  ban- 
quet Musarion  maintains  the  Epicurean  doctrines  against  the  Stoic, 
the  Platonist,  and  the  Cynic,  with  graceful  urbanity.  In  a  short 
time  the  Cynix;  is  carried  off  dead-druuk  to  the  stable ;  the  Pla- 

*  Peregrinus  Proteus,  vol.  1. 
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tonist  is  overcome  by  a  sensual  passion  for  Musarion's  female 
slave;  and  Phanias,  won  over  by  tlie  charms  and  the  eloquence 
of  the  fair  philosopher,  resigns  his  stoicism,  falls  in  love  anew, 
and  consents  that  the  generous  Musarion  shall  remain,  to  embel- 
lish his  retreat  by  her  society  and  her  fortune.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  polish  and  point  of  the  versification,  which  is  laboured 
into  the  most  perfect  facility,  or  the  grace,  ease,  and  nature,  with 
which  the  incidents  are  made  to  bear  out  the  didactic  views  of 
the  author. 

The  scene  of  the  other  class  of  poems  is  placed  in  the  regions 
of  Fairy-land  or  Romance.  They  seem  intended  to  exhibit  the 
contrast  between  the  world  as  it  is,  with  all  its  fantastic  perver- 
sions of  sentiment,  manners,  and  opinion,  and  that  state  of  pri- 
mitive and  natural  simplicity  to  which  the  mind  of  Wieland  reverts 
as  to  a  golden  age  which  has  passed  away.  Over  all  of  these 
there  breathes  that  peculiar  air  of  irony,  which  forms  the  most 
original  feature  in  Wieland's  poetry,  and  which  appeared  to  him 
the  true  weapon  by  which  such  absurd  excesses  were  to  be  com- 
bated ; — a  gentle,  polished,  playful,  and  continuous  satire,  dif- 
fering alike  from  the  grinning  malice  of  Voltaire,  the  coarseness 
of  Swift,  the  grotesque  extravagance  of  Rabelais,  and  the  fantastic 
quips  and  cranks  of  Sterne  and  Richter.  It  resembles  rather  the 
manner  of  Count  Hamilton,  but  with  more  of  purpose,  and  less 
of  frivolity.  It  is  like  the  sportive  laugh  of  a  young  faun  sur- 
prising some  sleeping  nymph  in  Arcadia,  harmless  apparently, 
"  yet  having  in  it  something  dangerous."  It  produces  its  eftect, 
not  by  the  force  of  its  touch,  but  by  the  frequency  of  its  repetition, 
and  reminds  us  of  those  endearing  diminutives  in  which  Rabelais 
describes  the  process  by  which  a  man  sets  about  cutting  his 
friend's  throat :  "  II  tira,  de  sa  pochette,  une  jolie,  petite  coute- 
lette,  avec  laquelle  il  se  mit  a  me  couper  la  gorge  tout  douce- 
ment."  That  Wieland  handles  his  lancet  also  with  unrivalled 
skill  and  dexterity  is  undeniable  ;  it  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that 
while  the  world  teems  with  so  many  ridiculous  and  dangerous 
errors,  which  are  legitimate  objects  of  raillery,  he  should  have  so 
often  extended  his  ridicule  to  those  nobler  feelings,  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  his  own  Peregrinus,  "  dignify  mankind,  and  make 
the  human  species  superior  to  itself,"  and  which  should  therefore 
be  sacred  from  the  irony  of  the  satirist. 

The  finest  of  these  tales  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Idris  and  Zenide, 
a  fairy  tale,  left,  like  that  of  Cambuscan,  half-told.  Idris,  the  hero, 
has  fallen  in  love  with  Zenide,  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Gennistan, 
the  sovereign  of  four  races  of  genii.  But  the  honour  of  her  hand 
is  reserved  for  the  spotless  and  persevering  mortal,  who  shall  resist 
the  charms  of  the  fairest  females  of  each  of  these  four  classes  of 
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elemental  spirits.  The  poem,  as  it  is  now  left,  terminates  with  the 
success  of  tlie  knijilit  in  his  encounter  with  the  temptations  of  the 
two  lirst,  the  \\  ater  Nvmph,  anil  her  Sister  of  Fire.  Had  it  been 
completed,  his  trials  from  the  other  tempters,  the  Sylph  and  the 
Gnome,  would  have  occupied  the  remainini;  live  books,  but  VVie- 
land  |>robal)ly  found  it  somewhat  diHicult  to  vary  incidents,  which 
had  alreaily  been  pretty  well  exhausted  in  the  Four  Facardins,  and 
left  the  work  unfinished.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  that  part 
of  the  poem  which  is  completed,  tiiat  l(his  is  intended  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Platonic  love,  as  Itifal  is  of  that  of  the  senses ; 
while  the  amiable  Zerbin,  the  possessor  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  is  the 
"  lover  of  the  heart,"  and  the  practical  expositor  of  that  piiilosophy 
in  which  W  ieland  thought  he  had  assigned  their  due  weight  to  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  In  the  loveliness 
and  beauty  of  the  descriptions,  in  the  Italian  cheerfulness  which 
spreads  a  sunshine  over  the  whole,  the  poem  is  almost  without  a 
rival,  while  an  inexpressibly  comic  effect  is  produced  by  observing 
liow,  amidst  all  the  supernatural  events  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, the  representatives  of  these  contrasted  opinions  follow 
out  in  practice  their  philosophical  theories.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  as  \\  ieland  took  A.rioslo  as  his  model,  he  did  not 
also  imitate  him  in  tlie  siinplidtij  of  his  style.  I'he  occasional 
petulance  and  frivolity,  the  French  maimerism  and  affectation 
which  mingle  in  that  of  Wieland,  often  destroy  entirely  the  effect 
of  his  descriptions.  His  own  natural  taste,  he  tells  us,  was  for 
the  simple  and  natural,  and,  judging  by  analogy  from  the  habits 
of  liis  life,  we  should  be  inclined  to  believe  him.  But  it  is  not 
exactly  enough  for  an  author  to  imitate  a  vicious  style  in  his 
writings,  and  to  content  himself  with  blaming  in  private  the  bad 
taste  of  the  public.  \Vieland  reminds  us  of  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
who  continues  to  bow  down  beside  his  master  in  the  temple  of 
Rimmon,  and  satisfies  his  conscience  with  the  thought,  that  he 
kneels  at  home  on  the  hallowed  soil  of  Samaria. 

The  Aew  Aniadis  is  another  chronicle  of  Fairy-land,  of 
which  the  humour  principally  consists  in  this,  that  while  we  are 
apparently  wandering  among  i)aladins  and  princesses,  sorcerers 
and  spells,  we  are,  in  truth,  threading  the  mazes  of  modern  French 
gallantry,  all  the  shades  and  peculiarities  of  which,  as  arising  from 
natural  temperament  or  artificial  feeling,  Wieland  has  analyzed  and 
discriminated  with  great  art  in  the  characters  of  the  daughters  of 
Schach  IJainbo  and  their  lovers.  It  is  an  odd  jumble,  produced, 
as  \\  ieland  himself  says,  from  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
'iVistram  Shandy  and  the  Faery  Queen.  I'he  costume  of  Louis 
XIV.  peeps  out  beneath  these  knightly  panoplies,  these  antique 
\cils  and   kirtles;  and   the  pupils  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
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stand  confessed  in  the  prudish  SchatuUiose,  the  haughty  Leo- 
parda,  the  cold  affected  Blaffardina,  the  capricious  Colifichetta, 
the  whining  Blonuirant,  the  weathercock  Parasol,  and  the  platonic 
Caramel.  Tiie  work  reads  like  a  grotesque  commentary  on  the 
artificial  system  of  manners  which  Scudery  and  Calprenede  had 
transplanted  from  Paris  into  the  region  of  classical  romance. 
Wieland  tears  aside  the  veil  of  affected  reserve,  to  display  the^ 
prosaic  side  of  that  factitious  rehnement  and  Platonic  delicacy  of 
sentiment  which  were  the  humour  of  the  times;  and,  certainly,  his 
Carte  da  pai/s  du  teitdre  forms  a  very  odd  pendant  to  that  of 
Scudery.  JS either  the  general  character  of  the  poem,  however, 
nor  individual  scenes  are  so  objectionable  as  the  Idris.  Wieland 
seems  rather  anxious,  on  the  whole,  to  vindicate  the  superiority 
of  mental  over  personal  attractions,  developing,  with  much  acute- 
iiess,  in  the  love  of  i\madis  for  Olinda,  the  progress  of  a  passion 
where  the  object  is  destitute  of  all  corporal  beauty,  but  richly 
endowed  with  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  a  theme  which  he  again 
repeated  in  his  old  age,  in  his  little  romance  of  Krates  and  Hip- 
parchia,  merely  changing  the  parts.  The  poem,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  much  too  long.  Eighteen  cantos  ought  never  to 
have  been  wasted  on  the  description  of  manners  so  fantastic  and 
absurd,  or  characters  so  generally  destitute  of  any  attractive 
quality. 

It  was  amidst  the  daily  labours  of  his  office  in  the  Chancery  of 
Biberach  from  17^)0  to  1769,  that  this  varied  series  of  works  had 
been  produced.  The  society  of  Biberach  itself,  which,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Gessner,  he  denominates  his  Kamschatka,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined,  afforded  little  amusement  to  Wieland,  and 
drove  him  almost  necessarily  to  composition  as  his  only  relief 
from  the  duties  of  his  office. 

"  I  confess  to  you,"  says  he,  in  writing  to  Gessner,  (•29th  August, 
1766,)  "  1  sometimes  wonder  at  my  own  whimsical  destiny,  that  de- 
lighting, as  I  do,  in  the  social  and  friendly  intercourse  of  life,  I  should 
he  thus  hopelessly  sequestered  from  all  intercourse  with  society.  But 
the  society  in  which  I  sometimes  play  at  ombre  here  is  about  as  well 
suited  for  me  as  that  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise  was  for  Milton's  Adam. 
What  a  happiness  could  we  live  together  in  the  same  place  !  But  let 
uie  think  no  more  about  it." — "  You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  amidst 
my  official  duties  I  find  time  for  such  troublesome  pastimes  as  this  Idris, 
of  which  I  send  you  the  three  first  cantos.  It  is  easily  accounted  for, 
however.  I  see  little  company,  and  trouble  myself  as  little  about  the 
affairs  of  this  little,  paltry,  unimprovable  corporation  of  Biberach,  as  I 
do  about  that  of  San  Marino.  At  home  I  am  quiet  and  happy,  with  little 
to  distract  me ;   so  I  have  leisure  enough,  and  I  devote  it  to  the  muses." 

Wieland's  home  was  indeed  a  happy  and  contented  one.  Like 
Milton's  Adam,  to  whom  he  alludes  above,  he  had  provided  him- 
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solt'  with  a  liolpmalc  in  17()5,  an  amiable  woman,  the  daughier  of 
a  merchant  of  Augsburg.  Nothing  aftbnis  a  more  favomable 
pieture  of  the  lady,  or  of  Wiehnid's  own  mind,  than  lus  letters  on 
the  subject  to  Zinmiermann,  Riedel,  and  Gessncr.*  In  this 
nnion,  VVieland  himself  says,  he  experienced  for  the  first  time 
trne  and  lasting  happiness.  Of  his  wife  he  constantly  speaks  in 
the  most  emiearing  terms.  She  is  described  as  mild,  aftectionate, 
domestic  and  unassnming, — though  she  was  neither  a  beauty  nor 
a  bel-csprit,  and  had  never  even  read  a  page  of  her  husband's 
works.f  Nine  years  of  Wieland's  life  thus  rolled  peaceably  by  at 
Bibcrach,  while  his  name  was  already  celebrated  in  every  corner 
of  Germany. 

"  Matters,"  says  he,  "  move  on  not  so  unpleasantly.  I  have  generally 
my  afternoons  at  my  own  disposal,  and  my  business  moves  lightly 
through  my  hands;  for  without  trumpeting  forth  my  own  praises,  I  must 
say  I  am  one  of  the  most  expeditious  people  in  Swabia.  1  want  nothing 
now  but  a  little  Tusculum,  and  till  I  succeed  to  a  fortune,  of  which  I 
see  little  probability  for  twenty  years  to  come,  I  fear  there  is  no  great 
chance  of  my  obtaining  one.  In  the  mean  time  I  supply  the  want  of  it 
by  a  summer-house,  which  I  have  hired  in  a  lonely  and  retired  spot, 
though  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  where  1  have  the  most  delightful 
prospect  in  the  world,  and  where,  though  quite  close  to  the  town,  I  am 
yet  completely  in  the  country.  Here  I  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  sum- 
mer, with  the  muses,  fauns,  and  grass-nymphs  which  float  at  times 
before  my  fancy,  fair  as  those  which  break  in  upon  the  meditations  of 
holy  hermits  in  the  wilderness.  I  see  the  boys  bathing  in  the  stream, 
(not  the  nymphs)  ;  I  breathe  the  balmy  and  refreshing  odour  of  the 
hay,  I  see  the  corn  cut  and  the  flax  preparing  ;  on  the  one  side  the  dis- 
tant church,  where  lie  the  bones  of  my  forefathers,  admonishes  me  to 
live  as  long  and  as  well  as  I  can  ;  on  the  other,  a  gallows,  peeping 
through  the  trees,  suggests  the  wish  that  half  a  dozen  impudent  rascals 
of  my  acquaintance  whom  I  see  strutting  about  tcte  levee  were  suspended 
from  it.  I  look  upon  mills,  villages,  and  solitary  farm-yards ;  a  fertile 
valley  ending  in  a  village,  rising  above  the  trees,  and  crowned  with  its 
pretty  snow-white  church  steeple,  and  over  these  a  range  of  blue  and 
distant  hills,  from  the  sides  of  which  the  old  castle  of  Horn,  lately  re- 
biult  by  its  present  possessors,  gleams  out  in  the  evening  sun.  I  gaze 
upon  this  prospect,  forget  every  thing  that  could  be  unpleasant  to  me, 
and  seating  myself  at  my  little  table,  I  scribble  rhymes." 

From  this  peaceful  seclusion  he  was  now  called  forth  by  the 
offer  of  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  in  Erfurt,  which,  with  some  re- 
luctance, founded  on  his  anticipations  as  to  the  characters  of 
some  of  his  future  associates  in  that  university,  he  accepted.  His 
penurious  old  acquaintance  and  early  instructor,  Baumer,  had 
quitted  Erfurt  some  time  before,  and  many  of  his  colleagues  were 

•  Wieland's  Saiimi.  vol.  i.  pp.  24,  27,  29,  192.     Gess.  Samm.  11.  268,  273. 
t  Wiel.  Samm.  i.  192. 
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persons  from  whose  intercourse  he  expected  little  pleasure  or  in- 
struction. Some  companions,  however,  he  found,  with  whom  he 
had  many  points  in  common: — Riedel,  the  author  of  an  able 
theory  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  who  had  been  long  his  corre- 
spondent; Hexel,  an  absolute  misogynist,  yet  the  translator  of 
the  Love  Letters  of  Antiquity;  Bahrdt,  the  well-known  Socinian 
commentator  on  the  New  Testament ;  and  Meusel,  a  man  equally 
conversant  with  history,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts.  The  duties  of 
his  professorial  chair  naturally  directed  the  attention  of  Wieland 
more  immediately  to  philosophy,  and  a  variety  of  writings  on  sub- 
jects of  a  political  or  philosophical  bearing  were  the  result  of  his 
three  years'  residence  in  Erfurt.  The  services  of  Wieland  to  the 
cause  of  philosophy  are  greater  than  might  at  first  sight  be  sup- 
posed. He  had  framed  no  complete  system  of  politics  or  ethics, 
but  he  has  thrown  much  light  on  many  problems  in  morals  and 
legislation,  and  combated  sometimes  by  reasoning,  sometimes 
with  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  or  under  the  mask  of  allegory,  many 
of  those  dangerous  paradoxes  to  which  the  eloquence  of  Rousseau 
was  then  endeavouring  to  give  plausibility,  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  society  and  government,  the  advantages  of  a  state  of 
nature,  and  the  danger  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  Of  the 
latter  class  are  his  little  romance  of  Koxcox  and  Kikequetzel,  a 
Mexican  story,  in  which  Wieland  assails,  with  something  of  the 
pungent  ridicule  of  Candide,  the  notion  of  the  philosopher  of 
Geneva  with  regard  to  the  political  disadvantages  of  marriage, 
and  exposes  the  miseries  of  that  anti-social  state  to  which  Rous- 
seau, in  the  midst  of  society  in  the  soirees  of  Paris,  was  endea- 
vouring to  recal  mankind.  In  another  work,  the  Travels  of  the 
Priest  Abulfanaris  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  he  ridicules  the 
abuse  of  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  missionary  attempts  to 
communicate  morality  and  instruction  by  means  of  modern  apos- 
tles who  are  destitute  of  both.  Sometimes  he  throws  his  objec- 
tions into  a  graver  and  more  logical  form,  as  in  his  three  essays 
directed  against  Rousseau, — on  the  Original  Condition  of  Man^ 
on  the  Attempts  to  Discover  the  true  State  of  Nature,  and  on 
the  opinion  that  unlimited  Education  is  injurious  to  Mankind; 
all  of  them  displaying  an  almost  boundless  extent  of  reading,  a 
playful,  easy,  and  desultory  style,  which,  however,  never  loses 
sight  of  its  object,  and  a  mild  vein  of  wit  pervading  the  argument, 
and  blending  the  learning  and  depth  of  the  philosopher  with  the 
amenity  of  the  practised  man  of  the  world. 

Another  of  his  political  productions  of  this  period  was  pro- 
bably suggested  by  that  active  spirit  of  reform  which  the  revolu- 
tionary Joseph  IL  was  then  carrying  into  the  departments  of 
legislature  and  government.     This  was  his   Golden   Mirror,  or 
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llie  Kings  of  Schfsliinn,  "a  kiiul  of  sunimarv  of  the  most  neces- 
sary iustiuctions  to  bo  ikMivcd  from  the  liistorv  of  mankind  by  tlie 
great  and  noble  of  every  eivihzed  nation  ;"  an  epitome,  in  short, 
of  the  general  features  of  human  liistorv,  as  they  are  found  uni- 
versally to  occur,  divested  of  those  extrinsic  and  variable  inci- 
dents \\hich  arise  out  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  nation  or 
counlrv ;  and  from  which,  as  in  JMarmontel's  Belisarius,  the 
true  theory  of  government  and  the  constitution  of  society  is  to  be 
deduced.  'J'ime,  the  safest  of  critics,  has  already  shown  that 
many  of  Wieland's  plans  were  nearly  as  Utopian  as  Joseph's 
measures  were  mis-timed.  But  this  mode  of  judging  from  the 
event  can  hardly  be  fairly  applied  to  these  political  jjrophecies; 
and  when  we  place  ourselves  in  Wieland's  situation  and  look 
back  to  the  period  at  which  the  work  was  written,  we  must  admit 
that  it  does  no  discredit  to  his  sagacity.  As  a  literary  work  its 
merits  are  considerable.  The  portraits  of  the  lazy  yet  not  ill- 
meaning  monarch,  of  the  sultaness,  of  the  vizier  Danishmende, 
and  of  the  sultan  as  he  should  be,  Tifar,  (in  whose  character  he 
obviously  alludes  to  that  of  Joseph,)  are  well  discriminated; — a 
fantastic  Shandean  humour  gives  liveliness  to  the  comic  part, 
while  a  grave  and  majestic  eloquence  pervades  the  didactic  por- 
tions of  die  tale.  One  short  passage  from  the  laws  of  Psammis, 
as  related  by  Danishmende  to  the  sultan,  we  shall  quote,  partly 
as  a  specimen  of  the  tone  of  these  moral  discussions,  partly  as 
placing  in  its  most  amiable  light  the  system  which  Wieland  had 
adopted. 

'^  O  my  children,"  says  Psammis,  "  what  pleasure,  what  agreeable 
sensation  could  I  wish  to  withhold  from  you  ?  None,  certainly,  none 
that  Nature  intended  for  you.  I  resemble  not  those  who  would  anni- 
hilate the  7»an,  in  order  (vain  and  ridiculous  attempt!)  to  raise  a  God 
from  his  ruins.  I  recommend  to  you  moderation,  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  it  is  indispensable  to  protect  you  from  pain,  to  preserve  you 
capable  of  enjoyment.  I  do  not,  out  of  indulgence  towards  the  frail- 
ness of  Nature  allow,  but  in  obedience  to  her  laws,  I  command  you  to 
gratify  your  senses.  /  abolish  the  deceptions  distinction  between  the  useful 
and  the  agreeable.  Know  that  nothing  deserves  the  name  of  pleasure 
which  is  to  be  purchased  with  the  suffering  of  another,  or  with  posterior 
repentance ;  and  tliat  the  useful  is  only  useful  because  it  preserves  us 
from  disappointment,  or  is  a  source  of  satisfaction.  I  abolish  the  absurd 
distinction  between  different  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  establish  an  eternal 
compatibility  between  them  by  revealing  to  you  the  natural  share  which 
the  heart  takes  in  every  sensual,  and  the  senses  in  every  internal  plea- 
sure. I  have  multiplied,  refined,  ennobled  your  joys — what  can  1  do 
more  r 

"  One  thing,  and  the  most  important  of  all  !  — 

"  Learn,  my  children,  the  easy  art  of  extending  your  happiness  into 
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infinity, — the  sole  secret  for  approaching  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  feli- 
city of  the  gods  ;  and,  if  so  bold  a  thought  may  be  allowed,  for  imitating 
the  bliss  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

"  Extend  your  benevolence  over  all  nature  :  love  whatever  partakes 
with  you  of  her  most  universal  gift — existence. 

"  Love  every  one  in  whom  ye  behold  the  honoured  traces  of 
humanity,  even  where  they  seem  in  ruin. 

"  Rejoice  with  all  that  rejoice  5  wipe  the  tears  of  remorse  from  the 
cheeks  of  suftering  Folly  ;  and  kiss  from  the  eyes  of  Innocence  the  tears 
of  sympathy. 

"  Multiply  your  existence  by  accustoming  yourselves  to  love  in  every 
man  the  image  of  your  common  nature,  and  in  every  good  man  another 
self. 

"  Taste  as  often  as  ye  can  the  godlike  pleasure  of  rendering  others 
happier.  And  thou,  unfortunate,  whose  bosom  heaves  not  with  fellow 
feeling  at  the  mere  thought  of  this,  fly— fly  for  ever  from  the  dwellings 
of  the  children  of  Nature!" — Goldene  Spiegel,  Bd.  ],  s,  113—114. 

The  subject  of  the  Golden  Mirror  was  afterwards  piosecuted 
by  Wieland  in  his  History  of  Danishmende  and  the  Three  Calen- 
dars, which  forcibly  displays  the  evils  of  a  partial  and  premature 
attempt  at  civilization. 

The  imitation  of  Sterne,  which  in  the  Golden  Mirror  is 
blended  with  that  of  Voltaire's  manner  in  his  comic  romances, 
appears  more  pure  in  another  whimsical  production  of  this 
period,  the  Remains  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope.  In  this  ingenious 
gallery  of  portraits  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Wieland, 
while  apparently  vindicating  the  Cynic,  to  insinuate  a  defence  of 
that  series  of  works  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  and  certainly  his 
picture  of  this  Socratic  humourist  is  most  carefully  drawn  ;  care- 
fully throwing  into  shadow  the  grosser  traits  of  his  character; 
exhibiting  him  as  an  honest,  openhearted,  and  sharpsighted  ob- 
server, provoked  at  the  follies  of  the  world  around  him ;  and 
almost  persuading  us,  as  Nat.  Lee  is  said  to  have  persuaded 
himself  in  Bedlam,  that  it  was  the  world  that  was  insane  and  not 
the  philosopher.  Wieland  has  imitated  Sterne  rather  in  his  Sen- 
timental Journey  than  his  Tristram  Shandy;  for  the  sudden 
caprices  and  inexplicable  transitions  of  the  latter  appeared  to 
him  overstrained,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  of  Sterne's 
imitators  have  so  completely  caught  his  mantle  as  Wieland  has 
done,  in  his  pictures  of  Poor  Lamon  and  his  Family,  and  the 
fair  and  amiable  Glycerion. 

Neither  had  the  muse  of  poetry  been  neglected  during  this  re- 
sidence at  Erfurt,  though  her  claims  had  been  in  some  measure 
postponed  to  those  of  her  graver  sister.  Der  Verk/agte  Amor, 
(Cupid  accused,)  and  Combabus  were  the  productions  of  this  pe- 
riod.    The  first  is  a  kind  of  poetical  vindication  of  his  erotic 
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}>ot'try  :  the  other  a  talc  of  a  cynical  and  very  peculiar  character, 
exhibiting  a  most  singular  contrast  between  a  comic  groundwork 
and  an  elevated  and  even  tragic  tone  of  sentiment  in  the  hand- 
ling. The  main  incident  is  that  of  a  nobleman,  who  apprehend- 
ing a  very  dangerous  trial  of  his  virtue  in  the  course  of  a  mission 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  not  feeling  himself 
blessed  with  the  stoicism  of  Xenocrates  or  of  Robert  D'Arbrissel, 
adopts  the  expedient  of  Origen,  in  order  at  once  to  preserve  his 
honour  and  to  prt)ve  his  innocence.  The  reader  who  is  curious 
about  the  nuitter,  will  tiud  the  particulars  in  J^ucian  De  Dea 
Si/riii.  The  very  difficulty  of  treating  so  perilous  a  subject 
jioetically  seems  to  have  been  Wieland's  motive  for  adopting  it; 
but  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  evaded  that  diffi- 
culty very  delicately;  and  though  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
diffiMence  between  the  reserve  with  which  it  has  been  managed 
by  Wieland,  and  the  ribaldry  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  a 
French  cotemporary  in  the  style  of  Grecourt,  one  must  regret  that 
\\'i('land's  powers  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  a  task. 

\\  ieland's  residence  however  at  Erfurt,  as  Professor,  seems 
scarcely  to  have  been  more  pleasant  than  his  early  sojourn  and 
spare  fasts  in  the  house  of  Baumer.  He  had,  in  fact,  foreseen 
that  manv  of  the  magnates  of  the  place  were  beings  with  whom 
he  could  have  nothing  in  conmion ;  for  in  his  letter  to  Gessner  in 
17(jy,  communicating  the  intelligence  of  his  appointment  to  the 
chair,  he  anticipates  the  strange  figure  he  is  likely  to  make  there 
"  among  the  new-fangled,  dainty,  philosophical,  and  literary  petit- 
maitres  with  which  the  school  of  Baumgarten,  Meyer,  and  Klotz 
had  iilled  Saxony."  His  prognostics  were  correct.  Feuds  pre- 
vailed bctw  een  the  old  professors  and  the  new  ; — between  the  Pro- 
testant and  the  Catholic  members  of  the  university.  The  new 
professors,  aj)pointed  by  the  elector,  belonged  to  no  faculty,  had 
little  connection  with  the  university,  and  little  influence  in  its 
councils;  and  in  proportion  as  they  were  favoured  by  the  elector, 
incurred  the  enmity  of  their  elder  academical  brethren.  To  the 
theological  professors  Wieland  was  particularly  obnoxious.  The 
pulpits  resounded  with  diatribes  against  himself  and  his  philo- 
sopliy,  which  were  not  the  less  acrimonious  that  they  were  pointed 
by  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  personal  enmity.  "  My  brethren," 
said  one  of  them,  addressing  his  congregation,  "  let  us  drink  the 
cup  of  suffering,  while  others  jest  away  their  lives  amidst  wine, 
and  roses,  and  cupids,  and  graces  !"  No  wonder  if  these  vexa- 
tions, which,  petty  as  they  were,  became  serious  by  their  repetition, 
drew  from  Wieland  the  deprecating  sentiment  which  he  ex- 
presses in  a  letter  to  Gessner.  "  Heaven  forbid  that  ever  my 
bones  should  rest  in  the  land  where  my  lot  is  at  present  cast! 
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What  a  race,  what  intellects,  what  manners,  what  rudeness,  what 
utter  destitution  of  heart,  imagination,  and  taste  !  /  attempt  to 
humanize  them  !  I  must  be  a  magician  indeed."  The  effect  of 
all  this  was  only  to  induce  Wieland  to  retire  more  completely  into 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family  and  his  own  thoughts.  How  touch- 
ing is  the  picture  drawn  of  his  domestic  amusements  by  the  au- 
thor of  Ardinghello,  who  visited  him  in  Erfurt  in  1771,  and  who 
thus  writes  to  Gleim  ! — "  Our  dear  Wieland  has  two  little 
daughters  with  whom  he  jests,  plays,  and  trifles.  I  wish  you 
could  only  look  in  upon  him  for  a  moment.  Every  glance,  every 
smile,  every  word,  every  gesture,  is  to  his  penetration  a  new 
glimpse  into  the  philosophy  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  musical 
speech.  O  !  if  the  citizen  of  Geneva,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 
the  Inequality  of  Mankind,  could  see  but  for  an  instant  this 
scene  of  paternal  love,  he  would  travel  throughout  Europe  forth- 
with to  burn  his  book ; — at  least  he  would  instantly  retract  the 
opinion  that  man's  true  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  the  promis- 
cuous attachments  of  the  savage  state." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Wieland,  under  such  circum- 
stances, felt  little  inclination  to  prolong  his  stay  in  Erfurt.  He 
had  long  looked  forward  with  hope  to  the  establishment  of  some 
national  institution  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Berlin  or 
Vienna.  But  Frederick  soon  showed  that  his  literary  tastes  were 
entirely  Parisian ;  and  Joseph,  though  by  his  favourable  recep- 
tion of  Winkelmann  and  Klopstock,  he  seemed  inclined  to  patro- 
nize the  literature  of  his  country,  had  his  head  too  much  occupied 
with  his  other  projects  to  enter  warmly  into  the  scheme  of  a 
German  academy.  This  Wieland  soon  saw.  "  Nothing,"  says  he 
in  writing  to  Riedel,  who  had  been  invited  to  Vienna  by  Joseph, 
"  nothing  will  be  done  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  long  ere  that  time — nos  habebit  humus."  It  was  therefore 
with  no  common  feelings  of  satisfaction,  that  he  perceived  a  pro- 
spect opening  in  another  quarter; — namely,  at  the  court  of  Wei- 
mar, where  he  was  now  invited  by  the  reigning  duchess,  Anna 
Amelia,  to  superintend  the  education  of  her  children,  the  young 
duke  of  Weimar,  and  his  brother. 

Here  at  length,  in  an  honourable  employment,  enjoying  the 
fullest  literary  leisure,  and  in  possession  of  "  respect  from  the  re- 
spected," Wieland  was  to  lind  a  happy  and  congenial  home.  Al- 
ready under  the  mild  regency  of  Amelia,  the  court  of  Weimar 
began  to  exhibit  some  indications  of  that  future  galaxy  of  talent, 
which  was  to  place  it  on  a  prouder  eminence  than  Ferrara  had 
ever  occupied  under  the  dynasty  of  Este.  Schweitzer  already 
presided  as  Maestro  di  Cappella,  while  its  little  theatre,  to  which 
the  public  had  free  admission,  was  graced  by  the  talent  of  Eckhoff, 
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Seilor.  Bocrkli,  nraml,  :iiul  Mecoiir.  Already  Seckendorff,  Ein- 
siodt'l,  Kiicbtl,  ^  <)i.i:;t,  Hcrtiich,  and  olhtM\s,  were  acquirinj];  an 
liononrable  jepiitation  in  dirtereut  paths  of  literature.  Here 
\N  ieland  A\as  {o  bring  his  great  accinirements  into  contact  witli 
niinds  of  siinihn-  coinj^iss,  to  liave  his  views  strengthened  by  their 
concurrence  or  tried  by  collision;  and  from  this  connnunion  with 
the  wise  and  good,  to  have  his  standard  of  moral  dignity  raised, 
and  the  grosser  portions  of  his  system  wasiied  away.  Here  he 
was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  author  of  the  Popular  Talcs, 
the  kind,  simple-hearted  ^lusanis,  a  quiet  hiunourist,  a  congenial 
spirit,  whose  timidity  had  for  years  prevented  him  from  visiting 
^^'ieland,  though  residing  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  with 
tlie  vehement  but  honest  Herder,  whose  discursive  learning,  fine 
taste,  and  free  spirit  of  philosophical  and  religious  inquiry  resem- 
bled his  own,  thougii  the  difference  of  their  critical  theories  had 
at  first  placed  a  gulpli  between  them;  with  the  boundless  talent 
of  Goethe,  moving  like  the  universal  sun  over  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere of  literature,  enlightening  every  province  of  creative  art, 
and  even  pouring  its  beams  into  the  more  hidden  recesses  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  latterly  with  the  amiable  and  enthusiastic  Schiller, 
whose  weak  health  had  induced  him  to  exchange  the  mountain 
air  of  Jena  for  the  milder  climate  of  Weimar.  With  Herder  and 
Goethe  ^^  ieland  obviously  possessed  so  many  points  in  common, 
that  nothing  but  a  j)ersonal  acquaintance  seemed  necessary  to  re- 
move any  n.'ciprocal  prejudices  they  might  have  felt,  and  to  render 
their  union  a  cordial  and  lasting  one.  But  Schiller  and  Wieland! 
These  names  are  indeed  antipodes  to  each  other  in  so  many 
points  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  that  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to 
conceive  how  even  that  universal  solvent,  the  atmosphere  of  a 
court,  coidd  have  amalgamized  two  beings  so  opposite.  The  one 
still  young  in  years,  but  already  calmly  reposing,  after  his  brief 
course  of  speculation,  in  the  quiet  haven  of  belief:  the  other,  far 
advanced  upon  the  journey  of  life,  with  his  day  far  spent,  but 
still  wandering  in  uncertainty,  or  seeking  to  build  himself  a  shel- 
ter ere  the  night  came  on,  from  among  the  beautiful  but  crumb- 
ling ruins  of  Athenian  philosophy.  The  one  so  earnest,  enthusi- 
astic, self-concentered,  self-upheld;  borrowing  little  from  society, 
apparently  influencing  it  but  little  ;  much  tried  by  long  sickness, 
by  early  poverty,  and  persecution  ;  therefore,  looking  at  life  only 
in  one  aspect,  pouring  thought  and  energy  into  the  single  chan- 
nel of  solemnity  and  gloom.  The  other  a  versatile,  diffusive,  and 
plastic  intellect,  moulded  by  the  form  and  pressure  of  society, 
labouring  to  re-act  upon  it  with  an  immediate  and  palpable  influ- 
ence ;  a  mind  over  which  the  gay,  the  fanciful,  the  splendid,  and 
the  serious  chased  each    other   like   shade    and    sunshine ;    and 
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which  delighted  to  spread  its  stores  in  a  wide,  though  sometimes 
a  shallow  stream,  over  the  whole  field  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
There  are  strong  shades  of  distinction  between  these  characters. 
But  where,  as  in  Wieland  and  Schiller,  high  intellect  is  asso- 
ciated with  genuine  goodness  of  heart  and  practical  virtue,  what- 
ever differences  of  opinion  may  exist,  there  must  always  be  many 
more  points  of  attraction  than  repulsion;  nor  need  we  be  surprized, 
therefore,  to  find  that,  in  the  course  of  their  brief  acquaintance, 
these  great  men  learned  to  esteem  each  other,  that  Schiller  was 
even  associated  with  Wieland  in  some  of  his  literary  labours  in  the 
Mercury,  and  that  he  added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  those 
friends,  whom  Wieland,  elder  than  them  all,  was  destined  to  fol- 
low with  tears  of  regret  to  the  tomb. 

"  But  we  prattle  something  too  wildly," — for  many  things  occur 
between  his  arrival  at  Weimar  and  the  event  to  which  we  have 
last  alluded  ;  many  literary  projects,  many  most  important  contri- 
butions, both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
One  object,  which  Wieland  had  much  at  heart,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  periodical  journal,  devoted  to  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  on  the  plan  of  the  Mercure  de  France.  The  literary  diffi- 
culties attending  the  undertaking  Wieland  foresaw,  but  he  had  as 
yet  no  conception  of  the  thousand  other  ills  which  the  flesh  of  an 
editor  is  heir  to,  and  which  he  was  afterwards  destined  severely  to 
experience.  Wieland's  principles  of  criticism,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  were  somewhat  too  conventional,  and  too  much  formed 
upon  French  models,  to  harmonize  with  those  more  comprehen- 
sive Jesthetical  views  which  were  beginning  to  supersede  in  Ger- 
many the  narrow  system  of  Sulzer  and  his  school.  His  imitation 
of  French  writers,  and  his  proscription  of  the  visionary  as  a  source 
of  poetry,  and  of  enthusiasm  as  a  principle  of  conduct,  were  cal- 
culated to  provoke  the  indignation  of  a  very  numerous  body  in 
German  literature,;  and  hence,  as  editor  of  the  German  Mercury, 
he  became  obnoxious  to  two  parties,  who,  differing  in  most  points, 
cordially  united  in  opposing  the  literary  authority  of  Wieland. 
The  Giittingen  party  of  Klopstock,  including  Burger,  Hblty, 
Voss,  Count  Stolberg,  Miller  and  others,  attacked  him  on  the 
ground  of  his  want  of  enthusiasm  and  of  patriotism.  That  of 
Francfort,  with  Goethe  and  Herder  at  their  head,  assailed  him 
on  the  score  of  his  limited  principles  of  taste  and  criticism. 
Some  circumstances  which  soon  after  occurred,  contributed  still 
further  to  widen  the  breach  between  Wieland  and  Goethe.  A 
Review  of  the  Goetz  of  Berlichingen  in  particular,  certainly 
written  in  a  contracted  spirit  of  criticism,  appeared  in  the  number 
of  the  Mercury  for  September,  1773.  The  Review  was  not 
written  by  Wieland,  as  Goethe  afterwards  learned.     On  the  con- 
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Irary,  lie  was  at  tin-  trouble  to  publish,  in  a  subsequent  number, 
a  review  of  tlu-  reviewer  himself,  in  which  he  took  the  liberty  of 
disputing  most  of  his  propositions.  But  the  evil  was  already 
done ;  and  Goethe,  somewhat  irritated  by  an  attack  of  which  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  \A'ieland  the  author,  and  provoked  by 
some  heretical  opinions  with  regard  to  the  ancients,  which 
Wiehuul  had  expressed  in  his  Letters  on  the  Alcestis,  revenged 
liimstif  by  his  well-known  farce,  "  Gods,  Heroes,  and  VVieland," 
written,  as  he  himself  says,  in  one  sitting,  over  a  flask  of  good 
IJurgundy,  aiul  published  by  Lenz  of  Strasburg,  who  by  this  step 
thought  he  would  succeed  in  embroiling  Goethe  with  the  public. 
The  result,  however,  was  very  dift'erent :  Wieland  himself  took  the 
satire  kindly  enough. 

"  Young  and  powerful  geniuses,"  said  he,  "  are  like  young  colts,  full  of 
life  and  vigour,  rearing  and  prancing,  kicking  before  and  behind,  who 
will  neither  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  or  ridden.  So  much  the 
better  !  Were  they  to  drop  their  ears  like  asses,  would  any  one  ever 
make  a  Bucephalus  or  a  Brigliadoro  out  of  them  ?  Precipitandiis  est 
liber  spiritiis.  Tliere  is  no  other  way.  If  we  receive  an  occasional  kick 
in  the  ribs  from  them,  why  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  thought, 
that  we  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  common  good  of  the  republic  of  letters, 
since  it  is  only  out  of  these  impetuous  spirits  that  great  men  are  to  be 
formed." 

The  attention  excited  by  this  satirical  production  attracted  the 
notice  of  \\  ieland's  pupils,  the  dukes  of  Weimar;  and,  on  pass- 
ing through  Francfort,  they  naturally  felt  anxious  to  see  the 
young  Aristophanes,  who  had  treated  the  Socrates  of  Weimar  so 
unceremoniously.  The  result  of  the  interview  was,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  duke  succeeded  to  his  government,  he  invited  Goethe  to 
Weimar,  and  every  one  knows  that  the  invitation  was  accepted. 
He  was  afterwards  followed  by  Herder;  so  that  the  two  greatest 
of  Wieland's  literary  opponents  were  now  brought  into  contact 
with  him.  Thus  mingling  together  their  prejudices  abated;  each 
learned  to  do  justice  to  the  abilities  and  virtues  of  the  other;  and 
a  literary  triumvirate  was  formed  at  Weimar,  to  which  Europe 
could  furnish  but  few  parallels  at  the  time. 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to  enumerate  the  vast  series  of 
subjects  on  which  Wieland  was  now  employed  during  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Mercury,  embracing,  as  it  does,  criticisms  on  works  of 
art,  ancient  and  modern,  operas,  translations,  poems,  serious  and 
comic  tales,  historical  and  philosophical  discussions.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  anatomizing  those  enigmatical  or 
equivocal  characters  which  occasionally  puzzle  the  historian,  in 
furnishing  a  key  to  apparent  inconsistencies,  in  the  solution  of 
moral  problems,  and  in  the  strenuous  defence  of  those  whose 
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iiiotives  appeared  to  him  from  passion,  prejudice,  or  imperfect 
information,  to  have  been  misunderstood.  Such  are  his  essays 
on  the  adept  Nicolas  Flammel,  on  the  mysterious  Dervise  of 
Brussa,  on  the  traveller  Paul  Lucas,  on  Plato  and  Pompey,  on 
Lucian  and  Balzac,  his  defence  of  Aspasia,  Julia,  Faustina,  and 
the  philosopher  Aristippus,  whose  portrait,  and  that  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  he  was  afterwards  to  exhibit  at  full  length.  But  per- 
haps the  two  finest  examples  of  this  talent  for  psychological  ana- 
lysis, ai-e  to  be  found  in  his  Peregrinus  Proteus,  and  his  Agatho- 
daemon,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  pendant  to  the  other. 
The  subject  of  Peregrinus  had  been  suggested  to  him  by  a  trans- 
lation of  Lucian,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which,  together 
wfth  one  of  Horace,  he  had  published  about  this  time.  The 
leader  of  Lucian  will  recollect  the  account  given  by  him  of  the 
exit  of  this  cynic  philosopher,  and  the  very  unfavourable  portrait 
of  his  life  and  conversation,  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  by- 
stander. Wieland's  object  in  this  novel  is  to  reconcile  the  events 
of  Peregrinus's  life,  with  the  reports  thus  transmitted  by  Lucian, 
so  as  to  admit  their  truth  in  the  main,  and  yet  to  show  that  the 
philosopher  was  at  bottom  an  amiable  weak-headed  enthusiast, 
and  no  base  hypocrite  or  sensualist,  as  he  is  represented  to  be. 
The  art  with  which  this  is  etitected,  and  the  profound  knowledge 
of  human  character  which  the  work  exhibits,  are  truly  admirable, 
and  we  regret  extremely  that  we  are  unable  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject at  full  length.  The  Agathodsemon  is  a  similar  theory  of  the 
life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  not  as  it  is  related  by  his  biographer 
Philostratus,  but  such  as  it  might  naturally  have  been,  to  account 
for  the  miraculous  representations  of  that  narrative.  The  wild 
and  singular  stories,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  superstition  of 
Philostratus,  are  here  plausibly  explained  by  a  train  of  natural 
causes.  Wieland's  peculiar  views  with  regard  to  superstitious 
emotions,  and  all  that  class  of  illusions  which  appeared  to  him  to 
arise  from  an  over-excited  temperament,  are  again  brought  for- 
ward with  great  force,  ingenuity,  and  learning,  in  his  essay  on  the 
propensity  of  mankind  to  the  belief  in  magic  and  supernatural 
appearances.  Wieland  traces  the  belief  of  the  wonderful  through 
tlie  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  Alexandrian  schools,  and  the 
romances  of  the  middle  ages  to  modern  times,  showing  how  even 
the  vast  accession  of  philosophical  experience,  which  we  are  daily 
acquiring,  tends  in  one  sense  to  foster  the  belief  in  the  wonderful, 
by  convincing  us  how  little  we  have  as  yet  learned  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  and  how  many  arcana  still  lurk  undiscovered  in  her 
mysterious  recesses.  The  sound,  and  acute  views  of  Wieland  on 
this  subject,  certainly  could  not  have  appeared  in  a  more  accept- 
able time,  (1781,)  while  Swedenborg  was  inditing  his  Vision  of 
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the  New  Jenisaleiu,  St.  Cicrmain  deeeiving  credulous  ladies  like 
Madame  de  Genlis  into  a  belief  of  his  being  the  Wandering  Jew, 
and  the  possessor  ol  the  Philosopher's  Stone;  while  Cagliostro 
in  Paris,  Gassner  and  Sclnopfer  in  Gernianv  were  playing  oflt' their 
juggling  resurrection  tricks  upon  the  public,  and  Mesmer  initi- 
ating the  disciples  of  magnetism  into  the  celestial  mysteries  of 
ciairvoi/aiice. 

Not  less  valuable,  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  human 
mind,  is  another  work,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
successive  numbers  of  the  Mercury,  the  Abdcrites,  an  admirably 
dramatic  representation  of  the  petty  squabbles,  and  paltry  inte- 
rests of  a  small  corporation  and  an  intriguing  priesthood.  The 
scene  is  laid  during  the  days  of  Democritus,  in  Abdera; — that 
Abdera,  "  the  vilest,  and  most  profligate  town  in  Thrace  for  poi- 
sons, consj)iracies,  assassinations,  libels,  pasquinades,  and  tumults," 
in  which,  according  to  Sterne's  fragment,  so  miraculous  a  revolu- 
tion was  suddenly  etYected  by  a  lucky  verse  from  the  Andromeda 
of  EurijMcles.  But,  while  the  satire  appears  to  be  pointed  at 
Greece,  it  abounds  in  truth  with  modern  instances,  applicable  not 
only  to  Germany,  but  to  many  a  pelting  petty  officer  of  many  a 
small  corporation  among  ourselves.  Infinite  art  is  shown  in  fdling 
up  the  historical  outline,  which  has  been  furnished  by  Bayle's 
Dictionary,  while  the  truth  and  nature  of  his  portraits  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  circumstance,  that,  in  almost  every  small 
town  in  Germany,  the  good-natured  public  traced  the  originals  of 
the  Strobyluses,  Salabandcrs,  Klomarios,  and  Lysanders,  who 
figure  in  the  pages  of  the  Tale.  An  outcry,  worthy  of  Abdera 
itself,  from  all  quarters,  was  the  consequence;  but  Wieland,  who 
had  foreseen  the  pelting  of  this  storm,  bore  it  with  great  placidity. 
"  How  truly  wert  thou  in  the  right,  mine  excellent  brother  Tris- 
tram," cried  he,  "  in  maintaining  with  his  Eminence,  John  Delia 
Casa,  Bishop  of  Benevento,  that  ten  thousand  imps  from  hell  are 
ever  fluttering  round  the  head  of  an  unfortunate  author,  more 
especially  of  him  w ho  ventures  upon  the  slippery  path  of  wit  and 
humour  I"  Wieland,  however,  managed  matters  more  quietly  than 
his  Eminence,  and  the  evil  spirits,  who  aimoyed  him  for  a  time, 
exhausted  their  own  ill-temper  without  ruffling  his  tranquillity. 

The  Romantic  Tales  (ErzUhlungen  und  Marchen)  which 
appeared  about  this  time,  possess  a  character  somewhat  dififerent 
from  those  we  have  already  noticed.  In  the  Idris,  and  the  rest 
of  that  class,  Wieland,  though  he  borrowed  the  incidents,  had  not 
adopted  along  with  these  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Fabliers. 
The  main  drift  of  the  tales  was  satirical,  and  the  long  discussions 
and  conversations  in  the  French  style,  which  were  introduced, 
were  the  most  opposite  imaginable  to  the   tone  of  his  models. 
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But  Wieland  was  too  acute  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  beauty  of 
this  naive  style  of  narrative.  Familiar  with  all  the  three  classes 
of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  with  the  Eastern  and  Fairy  Tales, 
and  the  Fabliaux  of  the  Trouveres,  he  must  have  met  with  a 
thousand  instances  in  which  it  communicates  to  the  tale  a  charm, 
which  no  satirical  or  didactic  purpose  could  confer.  The  enthu- 
siastic admiration  which  Wieland  expresses  for  the  style  of  Hans 
Sachs,  sufficiently  shows  how  fully  he  appreciated  the  effect  of 
this  antique  simplicity ;  and  the  success  with  which  he  has  himself 
caught  the  same  tone  in  some  of  these  tales,  sufficiently  disproves 
the  notion  that  he  was  unable  to  divest  hiuiself  of  that  garb  of 
modern  conversation,  in  which  he  had  hitherto  invested  both  the 
fictions  of  Fairy-land  and  the  pictures  of  society  in  Greece.  W^e 
regret,  however,  that  he  has  not  availed  himself  more  liberally  of 
the  rich  storehouse  of  comic  and  serious  incident  to  be  found  in 
the  Fabliaux.  How  gracefully  might  he  not  have  heightened 
the  satirical  interest  of  such  a  tale  as  Le  Manteau  mal-taille,  the 
comic  imbroglio  of  the  Trois  Bossus,  or  the  blending  of  Arcadian 
simplicity  with  chivalrous  feeling  in  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  ! 
The  tales  which  Wieland  h^is  remodelled  are  partly  Oriental, 
partly  European.  The  Winter's  Tale  is  a  versification  of  the 
story  of  the  Prince  of  the  Black  Islands  in  the  Arabian  Nights ; 
the  Summer's  Tale  is  a  modification  of  Chretien  de  Troyes's 
Fabliau  of  the  Mule  sans  frein;  the  Song  of  the  Bird  is  from  the 
Lays  de  I'Oiselet;  Pervonte,  or  the  Wishes,  from  the  Pentameron ; 
the  Water-Cistern,  from  the  Contes  Devots  of  Le  Grand  ;  and 
Geron  der  Adeliche,  a  detached  incident  from  the  old  Romance 
of  Gyrou  le  Courtois,  which  has  been  so  tediously  versified  by 
Alamanni.  Hann  and  Gulpenneh,  which  Wieland's  biographer 
seems  to  think  original,  is  from  the  Oriental  tale  of  the  Taylor 
and  his  Wife.  Gandalin,  or  Love  for  Love,  Sixtus  and  Clara, 
Schach  Lolo,  Klelia  and  Sinibald,  would  appear  to  be  original. 

On  the  merits  of  these  tales  we  have  no  time  to  expatiate,  for 
the  range  of  Wieland's  labours  is  too  vast  to  allow  us  to  linger 
long  on  individual  performances.  In  all  of  them  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  general  spirit  and  detail  of  the  times  of 
chivalry,  and  the  easy  confidence  of  one  "  long  seated  by  the 
shores  of  old  romance,"  are  visible.  But  to  suppose  that  they 
are  all  written  in  one  manner  would  be  a  great  mistake.  In 
some,  as  in  Schach  Lolo,  and  the  Water-Cistern,  where  an  ob- 
vious moral  is  to  be  inculcated,  we  are  reminded  of  the  satirical 
and  didactic  Wieland  of  Biberach ;  but  in  the  pure  naivete  of 
his  Sommer-Marchen,  GandaUn,  and  Geron  der  Adeliche,  the 
touching  simplicity  of  the  old  ballad  is  preserved.  We  are  in- 
terested by  the  wonders  as  wonders  ;  not  because  an  esoteric  or 
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allegorical  purpose  is  to  be  traced  uiuier  them.  Sixtus  and 
Clara,  again.  \\ avers  l)el\veen  sentiment  and  humour,  seriousness 
autl  jest;  hliiiciing.  though  not  very  successfully,  the  modern 
manner  with  the  antique.  But  one  general  remark,  we  think, 
will  occur  to  almost  every  one  who  compares  these  romantic  tales 
with  their  predecessors, — that  they  indicate  a  tar  more  retined  and 
elevaleil  tone  of  feeling  and  expression  than  the  former.  His 
taste,  purilied  by  the  society  of  a  virtuous  and  amiable  court,  no 
longer  admits  those  occasional  vulgarisms  ami  indecencies  of 
expression  which  deform  the  comic  tales,  and  others  of  that  class. 
Not  onlv  does  a  spirit  of  caution  and  reserve  pervade  even  the 
most  hazardous  of  diese  subjects,  the  Water-Cistern,  but  the 
shafts  of  his  irony  seem  no  longer  indiscriminately  aimed  against 
virtue  as  well  as  folly  or  vice.  He  no  longer  disbelieves  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  heroism,  and  though  he  still  doubts  whether  any 
one  is  called  upon  to  be  a  knight-errant,  he  begins  to  do  justice 
to  the  sentiment  which  prompts  that  self-devotion.  VVieland  was, 
in  fact,  too  accurate  an  observer  of  consequences,  and  at  the 
same  time,  too  sincere  a  lover  of  truth  to  remain  long  an  unqua- 
lified disciple  of  that  ironical  philosophy  he  had  at  lirst  adopted. 
Ever  and  anon,  in  the  midst  of  his  pleasantry,  some  melancholy 
reflection,  uprising  like  a  cloud  from  the  heart,  seems  to  throw 
the  shadow  of  the  future  across  the  sunshine  of  the  present,  and 
to  change  the  coming  smile  into  something  like  a  sigh.  The 
enthusiasm,  in  fact,  which  he  believed  he  had  extinguished,  still 
slumbered  in  the  recesses  of  his  bosom,  and  betrays  its  existence 
by  those  landjent  tiashes  of  true  feeling  which  occasionally  break 
forth,  and  spread  a  rosy  glow  over  the  material  groundwork  with 
which  they  are  incorporated.  We  trace  the  gradual  advance  of 
this  conviction  in  the  triumph  of  mental  over  corporeal  beauty 
in  the  love  of  j\madis  for  Olinda;  it  struggles  through  the  comic 
veil  with  which  it  is  partially  shaded  in  Combabus;  it  preserves 
the  constancy  of  Gandalin  to  his  fair  Sonnemon  amidst  the  fiery 
trials  by  which  he  is  surrounded  ;  and  it  appears  in  its  fullest 
purity  in  the  beautiful  tale  of  Gyron  ami  the  Lady  of  Maloane, 
which  breathes  the  fine  devotional  spirit  of  chivalry,  and  which 
obviously  flows,  as  one  who  is  by  no  means  friendly  to  him  admits, 
from  the  inmost  heart  of  Wieland. 

No  longer  content  to  inculcate  an  accommodating  alliance  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  senses,  he  now  perceives  the  danger 
pointed  out  by  his  own  Peregrinus, — "  that  if  the  spirit  be  not 
ever  soaring  upwards,  the  animal  part  will  soon  stagnate  in  the 
mire  of  the  eaith,  and  the  man  who  does  not  strive  to  become 
a  god,  will  find  himself  in  the  tiid  degraded  to  a  beast."  Gradu- 
ally his  opinions  had  assumed  the  shape  which  he  communicated 
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to  the  world  some  years  aftenvards,  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
Agathon.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  work,  as  first  published, 
Agathon  had  been  left  in  a  chaos  of  moral  uncertainty,  but  in 
this  rifacciamento,  when  almost  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the 
sophisms  of  Hippias,  his  hopes  are  revived  by  his  residence  in 
the  family  of  Archytas,  whose  pure  and  simple  manners  and  pro- 
found wisdom  seem  to  realize  the  ideal  of  which  he  had  so  long 
been  in  quest.  To  this  venerable  man  he  communicates  his  his- 
tory, and  in  return  receives  from  him  a  summary  of  those  views 
by  which  his  own  faith  had  been  tixed,  and  the  head  and  heart 
gradually  reconciled.  I'he  philosopher,  while  he  witnessed  the 
crimes  and  errors  of  human  life,  saw  that  all  men  admitted  in 
their  judgments  the  reality  of  that  virtue,  which,  by  their  actions, 
they  seemed  to  controvert  and  deny ;  he  traced  this  inconsistency 
to  the  union  of  two  distinct  natures  in  the  composition  of  man, 
the  one  endeavouring  to  iix  him  with  the  other  beings  of  ani- 
mated nature  to  this  material  world,  the  other  striving  to  elevate 
him  by  intelligence  and  free  will  far  beyond  the  present  limit  of 
existence.  To  render  man  that  which  nature  intended  him  to  be, 
the  harmony  of  these  two  natures  must,  indeed,  be  preserved, 
not  as  he  had  formerly  seemed  to  hold,  bi/  assig)nng  to  the 
senses  a  divided  empire  with  the  mind,  but  by  subjecting  them  to 
the  controul,  the  mild  and  beneficent  swai/  of  the  nobler  element 
of'  being. 

"  If  this  harmony  is  possible,  it  can  be  effected  only  by  the  subjection 
of  the  animal  part  to  the  spiritual,  the  inteUigent,  and  the  free.  .  .  This 
subjection  is  the  more  reasonable,  for  the  animal  part  incurs  no  danger 
from  the  sway  of  the  spiritual,  and  has  no  reason  to  dread  any  denial  of 
its  legitimate  enjoyments  3  since  the  former  knows  too  well  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  man  to  refuse  to  the  animal 
portion  what  is  necessary  for  its  existence  and  its  welfare.  But  the  ani- 
mal part  knows  nothing  of  the  wants  of  the  spiritual, — cares  not  whether 
its  own  restless  struggles  to  gratify  its  propensities  impede  the  free 
movement  of  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  its  loftier  aims  and  its  purer  enjoy 
ments, — and  so  little  inclines  to  set  bounds  to  its  own  selfish  gratifica- 
tion, that  it  struggles  against  eveiy  attempt  at  controul,  and  the  instant 
that  reason  slumbers  or  slips  its  bridle,  assumes  an  arbitrary  supremacy, 
of  which  the  destruction  of  the  whole  internal  economy  of  our  nature  is 
the  inevitable  consequence.  .  .  .  From  this  moment  I  felt  that  the  spirit 
alone  forms  our  true  existence  3  that  its  aims,  its  welfare,  its  happiness, 
must  constitute  mine ; — that  it  were  unwise  to  acknowledge  as  an  inte- 
gral portion  of  itself,  a  body  which  has  been  superadded  to  it  only  as  an 
organ  for  the  development  of  its  energies,  and  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  other  beings,  or  to  treat  with  the  animal  part  which  was  found 
to  be  its  handmaid  as  its  equal  3  but  worse  than  unwise,  nay,  an  actual 
outrage  against  the  most  sacred  of  nature's  laws,  to  enter  into  a  shameful 
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alliance  with  it  against  our  nobler  part; — to  turu  ourselves,  as  it  were, 
into  Ccntaiu-s,  and  to  rc|)ay  those  services  which  the  animal  is  bound  to 
perform,  by  an  uncallod-l'or  and  disgraceful  liberality  of  requital  on  the 
part  of  the  soul."' 

Ill  the  tlioory  of  Arcliytas,  as  tluis  condensed,  we  read  the  latest 
creed  of  Wiehuul.  And  now,  with  his  views  thus  expanded,  his 
sentiments  purified,  and  his  standard  of  moral  excellence  raised, 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  composition  of  that  delightful 
poem  by  which  his  name  is  best  known  beyond  the  limits  of 
Germany; — 'in  which  his  touching  pictures  of  conjugal  love,  true 
constancy,  and  chivalrous  heroism,  were  to  make  amends  for  the 
levity  with  which  such  feelings  had  been  hitherto  treated.  This 
poem  has  already  been  naturalized  in  English  by  the  excellent 
translation  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  which  either  is  or  ought  to  be, in  the 
bauds  of  every  foreign  reader.  Our  notice,  therefore,  of  the  plot 
of  the  Oberon,  shall  be  merely  such  as  to  render  one  or  two  of 
our  subsequent  remarks  intelligible. 

Huon,  of  Bourdeaux,  a  young  knight  of  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, has  rashly  vowed  to  fulfil  the  dangerous  missiou  imposed 
upon  him  by  Charles,  (as  his  punishment  for  having  slain  the 
treacherous  Chariot,  the  son  of  the  Emperor,)  of  travelling  to 
Eabylon,  and  there  depriving  the  Caliph  of  his  beard  and  four  of 
his  grinders,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  assembled  court.  In 
this  apparently  hopeless  enterprise,  he  meets  with  an  unexpected 
ally  in  the  Eliin  king,  Oberon,  whose  assistance,  however,  is  not 
entirely  disinterested,  for  he  hopes  by  means  of  the  virtue  and 
constancy  of  Huon  to  effect  a  long-sought-for  reconciliation  with 
his  Fairy  queen.  Their  quarrel,  in  this  case,  had  not  originated 
as  it  does  in  Shakspeare,  about  *'  a  little  changeling  boy,"  but  in 
a  little  piece  of  female  perfidy,  which  Titania  had  in  some  mea- 
sure condescended  to  countenance.  Provoked  at  her  interference 
to  protect  the  guilty,  the  Fairy  king  had  rashly  sworn — 

" never  since  that  middle  summer's  spring 

To  meet  in  hill  or  dale,  forest  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margin  of  the  sea," — 

(Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  2.) 

until  a  faithful  couple  should  by  their  constancy  atone  for  the 
offence  of  the  guilty  fair  who  had  caused  their  quarrel.  His 
object  now  is  to  inspire  Huon,  and  Kezia,  the  daughter  of  his 
intended  victim  the  Caliph,  with  a  mutual  affection,  from  which 
that  happy  result  may  arise.  With  this  view  he  shows  the  future 
lovers  to  each  other  in  a  dream,  and  provides  the  knight  with  a 
magic  cup  and  horn,  the  former  of  which  fills  with  wine  on  being 
presented  to  the  lip,  while  the  sound  of  the  latter  inspires  its  au- 
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ditors  with  an  irresistible  disposition  to  dance.  Aided  by  these 
supernatural  gifts,  Huon  accomplishes  his  dangerous  mission  at 
the  court  of  Babylon,  and  the  lovers  are  safely  extricated  from 
the  hands  of  the  enraged  Caliph  by  the  interference  of  Oberon. 
Ere  they  embark  for  Europe,  however,  he  cautions  them  to  con- 
sider each  other  as  brother  and  sister  till  their  union  should  be 
blessed  by  Pope  Sylvester.  But  the  passion  of  the  lovers  leads 
them  to  violate  the  injunction;  a  dreadful  tempest  is  the  conse- 
quence :  the  terrified  seamen  draw  lots  for  a  victim,  and  the  lot 
falls  on  the  unfortunate  knight.  Rezia,  who,  wild  with  despair, 
has  clung  to  his  neck,  leaps  with  him  into  the  sea.  Gradually 
the  storm  abates.  The  lovers  are  cast  on  a  desert  isle,  alive,  but 
deprived  of  the  magic  cup,  which  might  have  recruited  their 
strength.  With  weary  toil,  enlivened  only  by  sincere  aft'ection, 
they  must  labour  for  their  subsistence.  In  this  dreary  solitude 
Rezia  gives  birth  to  a  son,  who  is  suddenly  taken  from  her  by  the 
interference  of  Titania.  But  the  misfortunes  of  the  lovers  do  not 
terminate  here.  Rezia  is  carried  off  by  pirates,  and  lodged  in 
the  harem  of  the  Sultan  Almanzor,  who  assails  her  constancy 
with  alternate  promises  and  threats.  Huon,  who  has  been  mira- 
culously conveyed  by  Oberon  to  the  same  spot,  is  at  the  same 
time  undergoing  a  similar  trial  of  his  faith  from  the  charms  of  the 
Sultaness  Almansaris.  True  to  their  principles,  the  lovers  are 
about  to  seal  their  constancy  by  death  at  the  stake,  when  Oberon 
suddenly  appears  to  announce  to  them  the  termination  of  their 
sufferings,  and  the  reconciliation  with  Titania,  which  had  been 
its  result.  In  Oberon's  car  the  happy  pair  are  now  conveyed  to 
Paris,  where  Huon  arrives  just  in  time  to  save  his  estates  from 
being  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  to  present  to  the  reconciled 
Eni|>eror  the  spoils  of  his  brother  of  Bagdad. 

The  first  inquiry  which  naturally  occurs  to  the  reader  is,  how 
these  conflicting  elements  of  the  tragic  and  comic  can  be  blended 
in  this  singular  epopeia,  so  as  to  produce  any  unity  of  effect,  or 
in  fact  any  sentiment  but  that  of  mingled  surprise  and  disgust? 
How  an  apparently  insane  expedition  in  search  of  a  Caliph's 
grinders,  or  grotesque  pictures  such  as  that  of  the  dance  of  the 
'Monks  and  ISIoors,  or  the  Court  of  Bagdad,  at  the  sound  of  Obe- 
ron's bugle,  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  tragic  scenes  of 
the  storm  in  the  gulph  of  Salerao,  the  heartfelt  pictures  of  tender- 
ness on  the  desert  isle,  or  the  noble  proofs  of  conjugal  fidelity  which 
terminate  the  poem?  That  Wieland  has  so  succeeded  in  blend- 
ing these  chaotic  materials,  and  imparting  an  almost  unparalleled 
interest  to  the  fantastic  scenes  of  his  poem,  every  one  is  aware, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  way  in  which 
this  has  been  effected. 
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In  the  rogiilar  epic  tlie  feelings  of  the  reader  are  the  points  to 
Avhieh  the  main  ertorts  of  the  poet  are  directed.  He  avails  him- 
self of  the  imagination  onlv  as  a  passport  to  the  heart.  The  bright 
and  gorgeous  pitlnres  which  he  occasionally  introduces  are  but 
instruments  which  he  uses  for  tempering  and  directing  the  tone 
of  emotion  he  wishes  to  prove.  Fancy  is  employed  only  as  the 
servant  of  feeling,  lint  in  the  romantic  epic  their  situations  seem 
reversed.  Imagination  is  no  longer  the  means  hut  the  end,  and 
the  feelings  are  to  be  tributary  to  the  fancy.  We  no  longer  de- 
mand those  excitements  which  are  necessary  for  the  production 
of  strong  emotion,  nor  that  uniform  and  nid)roken  tone  ot  senti- 
ment which  is  essential  to  its  prolonged  existence.  Too  great  a 
depth  of  passion,  too  liberal  an  infusion  of  the  tragic,  would  dis- 
turb that  indolent  ecjuanimity  and  calm  comfort  into  which  the 
mind  is  lulled  by  the  romantic ;  while  uniformity  of  tone  would 
give  an  air  of  monotony  to  those  pictures  which  must  be  varied 
and  contrasted,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  imagination. 
Reality  and  belief,  therefore,  are  not  the  objects  of  the  romantic 
poet,  nor  is  his  purpose  to  be  attained  by  that  cautious  seques- 
tration of  comic  from  tragic  emotion  which  is  indispensable  in 
the  classical  epic.  On  the  contrary,  although  all  those  interests 
by  which  curiosity  is  excited  or  sympathy  produced  must  in  their 
nature  partake  of  the  serious,  and  therefore  the  groundwork  ot 
every  narrative  poem  which  seeks  to  interest,  must  rest  on  the 
basis  of  seriousness,  'the  comic  seems  also  to  form  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  romantic  epic.  For  the  very  nature  of  the 
romantic  is  fantastical :  its  wild  adventures,  its  exaggerated  dan- 
gers, its  gigantic  portraits  of  virtue  and  vice,  its  machinery  with 
its  odd  mixture  of  the  beautiful  and  the  terrible,  all  these  have  a 
character  of  extravagance  which  borders  on  the  comic.  Hence 
those  who  have  entieavoured  to  treat  the  romantic  seriously,  after 
the  belief  in  its  n)arvels  has  ceased,  have  generally  been  obliged, 
like  our  own  Spenser,  to  supply  the  place  of  humour  by  allegory, 
and  to  compensate  the  understanding  for  the  iunnediate  demands 
made  upon  its  forbearance,  by  afterwards  paying  back  the  amount 
in  the  shape  of  didactic  morality.  But  when  the  romantic  and 
the  wonderful  is  not  thus  used  as  a  moral  empire,  a  tempered 
vein  of  comedy  is  unquestionably  its  natural  accompaniment.  It 
forms  a  kind  of  intermezzo  or  mediatmg  power  between  the  reason 
and  the  imagination,  efi'ecting  as  it  were  a  compromise  of  their 
claims:  and  while  it  anticipates  and  apparently  admits  the  ob- 
jections which  may  be  raised  by  the  fornier,  quietly  secures  to  the 
latter  an  ample  and  undisturbed  domain  for  its  excursions. 

But  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  observed  that  it  is  a  subdued 
and  unobtrusive  humour  only  which  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
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other  elements  of  the  romantic  epos.  In  its  castle  of  indolence, 
noisy  mirth  would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  loud  lamentation. 
Its  seat  is  placed  in  the  temperate  zone  of  poetry,  alike  removed 
from  frost  and  fire — occupying  that  midway  elevation  which, 
rising  on  one  side  towards  the  province  of  the  exalted,  slopes  on 
the  other  towards  the  humbler  precincts  of  the  comic.  A  cheerful 
beauty  is  the  characteristic  of  this  region,  over  which  imagination 
is  the  sovereign.  No  torrents  brawl  along  its  fields,  no  tempests 
ruffle  the  even  flow  of  its  streams,  no  thunderstorms  break  the  in- 
violable stillness  of  its  atmosphere.  Only  a  balmy  air  stirs  the 
trees  and  freshens  its  verdure;  and  the  rugged  and  discordant 
outlines  of  the  wide  landscape  are  shaded  into  each  other  by 
softening  mists  and  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.  Through 
its  green  avenues,  seriousness  and  mirth  saunter  hand  in  hand, 
the  one  laying  aside  her  sadness,  the  other  her  frivolity.  Sensi- 
bility and  humour  greet  each  other,  and  dignity  shakes  hands 
with  negligence  at  its  convivial  board.  Even  hoary  Wisdom  may 
mingle  at  times  in  the  banquet  and  elevate  its  spirit  by  the  lessons 
of  divine  philosophy.  But  Wit  in  all  his  glittering  robes  has  no 
place  here;  and  Sarcasm,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  must  steal  in 
in  the  disguise  of  simplicity.  Ribald  Mirth  with  his  troop  of 
piping  Satyrs  and  tipsy  Bacchanals  is  driven  like  the  rabble-rout 
from  its  halls;  and  pain  and  horror,  anger  and  sorrow,  and  all 
of  Comus  the  "fury  passions"  which  shake  the  tranquillity  of  the 
mind  are  banished  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  its  calm  domain. 
It  is  in  this  light  that  Wieland  seems  to  have  viewed  the 
romantic  epos,  and  the  very  circumstances  which  have  sometimes 
been  fixed  on  as  objections  to  his  poetry,  when  more  closely 
examined,  only  evince  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and  the  con- 
sistency with  which  he  has  followed  them  out  in  the  Oberon.  If 
he  excludes  from  his  poem  those  elaborate  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions which  are  to  be  found  in  other  epics — and  seldom  allows 
the  stream  of  feeling  to  run  on  long  unbroken,  but  diverts  our 
attention  and  gives  a  new  turn  to  our  emotions  by  some  humorous 
or  glittering  picture — he  does  so  because  the  varied  and  versatile 
nature  of  the  romantic  epic  does  not  admit  of  any  engrossing 
sentiment.  A  poet  of  less  judgment  might  have  caught  at  every 
opportunity  of  laying  siege  to  our  feelings,  but  Wieland  perceived 
that  serenity  rather  than  emotion  is  the  principle  upon  which  it 
is  founded.  Therefore  it  is  that  all  is  subdued  and  tempered; 
that  the  feelings  are  touched  but  not  wounded,  our  hopes  cast 
down  but  not  destroyed,  the  ludicrous  emotions  excited  but  not 
satiated,  the  imagination  cheered  but  not  inebriated.  Thus  only 
in  the  romantic  epic  can  uiiiti/  be  obtained,  and  this  is  the  secret 
by  which,  in   Oberon,  the  jarring  elements  of  seriousness  and 
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mirth,  human  actions  and  supernatural  agency,  are  blended  and 
recoiuiled.  V\  liat,  for  instance,  appears  at  first  sight  more  insane 
and  ludicrous  th;in  llicohjcclof  lluon's  mission?  Yet  long  be- 
fore his  arrival  at  Bagdad  have  we  not  almost  ceased  to  smile  at  its 
absurdity  .'  Carried  away  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of  wonder 
and  human  adventure,  of  lofty  sentiuient  in  lluon,  with  comic 
and  common-place  simplicity  in  Scherasniin,  have  we  not  uncon- 
sciously imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  and  begun  to  consider 
this  strange  errand  as  oidy  in  harmony  M'ith  the  fantastic  prin- 
ciples of  the  world  in  which  we  are  wandering?  And  when  lluon 
delivers  his  message  with  grave  dignity,  as  if  like  Daniel  he  had 
boon  announcing  to  the  dismayed  Caliph  that  his  kingdom  and 
not  his  teeth  w  ere  to  be  taken  from  him ;  when  the  incident  is 
divested  of  its  apparent  cruelty,  by  the  Caliph's  rejection  of  the 
alternative  alforded  by  lluon,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the 
elves  of  Oberon  accomplish  the  feat,  do  we  not  look  upon  the 
intliction  rather  as  a  piece  of  grave  poetical  justice  than  as  the 
burlesque  accomplishment  of  an  absurd  vow  '  With  the  same 
art  are  the  pathetic  scenes  of  the  poem  relieved.  Our  apprehen- 
sions for  Huou's  success  and  Kezia's  safety  are  ever  and  anon 
checked  by  the  comic  quaintness  of  Scherasniin,  with  his  dry 
humour,  his  superstitious  terrors  and  nightmare  dreams,  or  the 
grotesque  extravagance  of  the  convent  dance;  and  even  in  the 
more  solenm  scenes  that  follow  the  embarkation  of  the  lovers,  the 
application  of  the  same  principle  of  restraint  is  obvious.  The  events 
that  occur  are  serious  and  even  mournful :  but  pain  is  never  deep- 
ened into  agony,  nor  sadness  into  grief.  Hope  never  abandons  us; 
we  still  feel  assured  that  Oberon  has  not  forsaken  his  favourites, 
and  tiiat  their  trials  are  but  temporary.  And  if  at  times  the  home- 
felt  scenes  of  pathos  in  the  desert  island, — the  sufferings  of  the 
young  lovers,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  patient  endurance  and 
iirm  affection, — seem  to  overpass  the  boundaries  of  calm  emotion, 
and  till  the  heart  with  a  tenderness  that  almost  resolves  itself  in 
tears,  how  soon,  yet  how  insensibly,  are  our  feelings  tranquillized 
by  the  art  of  the  jioet,  who  draws  our  eyes  from  the  restless  pic- 
ture of  human  passion  to  fix  them  on  the  serenity  of  eternal 
nature, — who  guides  our  steps  through  branching  forests  of  palm 
and  cedar,  and  soothes  our  senses  with  the  fragrance  of  myrtle 
blossoms,  and  the  sunny  lustre  of  orange  groves  ! 

But  the  harmonious  union  of  incident  which  VVieland  has  thus 
produced  is  not  tiie  only  unity  he  has  attained  in  his  poem.  The 
construction  of  the  plot  affords  a  masterly  example  of  unity  of 
interest  arising  from  three  distinct  but  connected  plots,  and  does 
as  much  credit  to  Wieland's  inventive  powers,  as  the  tone  in  which 
he  has  pitched  his  poem  does  to  his  taste  and  judgment.     In  one 
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sense  no  doubt  it  might  be  denied  that  the  Oberon  is  at  all  en- 
titled to  the  praise  of  invention,  since  scarcely  any  one  incident  it 
contains  is  original.  The  main  story,  as  every  one  knows,  is  taken 
from  the  romance  of  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  from  which  Count  de 
Tressan  has  given  along  extract  in  the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans; 
and  which  has  in  its  time  been  partly  borrowed  from  the  ^thio- 
pica  of  Heliodorus,  and  the  Zariadres  and  Odatis  of  Chares  of 
Mitylene.  The  important  episode  of  Gangolf  and  Rosetta  in 
the  sixth  book,  which  occasions  the  quarrel  between  Oberon  and 
Titauia,  is  familiar  to  the  English  reader  in  the  January  and  May 
of  Chaucer  and  Pope  ;  to  the  Italians  in  the  Decameron  ;  and  to 
the  Arabians  in  the  Bahar  Dauush.  The  trial  at  the  stake  is  but 
a  repetition  of  Tasso's  Sophronia  and  Olinda:  the  mutual  dreams 
of  the  lovers  is  an  idea  borrowed  from  the  Persian  Tales ;  and  most 
of  the  other  incidents  may  be  traced  without  much  difficulty  to 
their  originals,  in  those  chronicles  of  Romance  or  Fairy-land  with 
which  Wieland  was  so  conversant.  The  character  of  Oberon 
himself,  and  the  lovely  form  and  qualities  with  which  Wieland  has 
endowed  him,  though  dift'ering  from  those  of  the  French  romance, 
are  borrowed  in  the  main  from  Chaucer's  Merchant's  Tale,  and 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

With  these  formidable  deductions,  what  claims  to  originality, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  the  Oberon  retain  ?  These  are  to  be  found 
in  the  novelty  and  art  with  which  the  moving  accidents  of  this 
strange  story  are  blended  into  a  whole.  The  poem  consists  of 
three  separate  actions;  Huon's  expedition  to  Babylon;  his  love 
for  Rezia,  and  its  consequences  ;  and  the  quarrel  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  Oberon  and  Titania.  But  observe  how  firmly  these  se- 
parate threads  are  interwoven  !  Without  Oberon's  assistance 
Huon  w  ould  in  vain  attempt  to  execute  his  dangerous  mission ; 
without  his  arrival  at  Babylon,  his  love  for  Rezia,  with  all  its 
attendant  train  of  error  and  atoning  virtue,  would  never  have 
arisen:  and  without  the  hope  of  effecting  his  long-sought-for 
reconciliation  with  his  queen  by  means  of  the  lover's  constancy, 
Oberon  would  have  had  no  inducement  to  afford  his  assistance. 
This  mutual  dependance  of  the  mortal  and  immortal  upon  each 
other,  removes  that  extrinsic  and  foreign  air  which  generally  at- 
tends the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  renders  the  super- 
natural beings  of  the  Oberon  actual  agents,  not  mere  ornaments 
of  the  poem.  For  if  Oberon  and  his  train  are  to  be  viewed  as 
machines  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of  Huon's  mission — with 
as  much  justice  may  Huon  and  Rezia  be  considered  as  the 
machinery  by  which  the  differences  of  these  elves  are  to  be  re- 
conciled. Thus  the  supernatural  agents  are  furnished  witli  a 
sufficient  motive  for  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of  mortals. 
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and  while  they  controul  the  destiny  of  these  individuals,  they  no 
longer  do  so  from  motives  of  caprice,  or  general  principles  of 
action  arising  from  a  good  or  evil  nature,  but  in  obedience  to 
paI})ablo  and  iuuuediate  impulses,  and  in  furtherance  of  interests 
\vith  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their  ideal  existence  is 
inextricably  intertwined. 

But  though  we  think  Wieland  has  shown  admirable  dexterity 
in  connecting  his  different  plots,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  dif- 
fering from  the  connuon  opinion  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  there  are 
not  a  few  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  poem  which  are  incon- 
sistent or  objectionable,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  lay  down  the 
laws  ai>plicable  to  Fairy-land,  but  thus  much  we  think  we  may 
venture  to  assume,  that  though  the  poet  may  be  entitled  to  take 
nidimitcd  freedoms  with  external  nature,  yet  in  tracing  the  mo- 
tives and  conduct  of  his  imaginary  beings,  he  must  so  far  adopt 
the  analogy  of  human  counsels  as  to  render  their  views  con- 
sistent witli  themselves.  The  mind  can  take  no  permanent  in- 
terest in  anything  which  does  not  possess  a  certain  degree  of 
order  and  regularity  in  its  movements.  When  the  romantic  poet, 
therefore,  has  once  taken  his  ground  and  announced  his  views, 
we  are  entitled  to  keep  him  to  his  position.  Now,  in  more  than 
one  point  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  fable  of  the  Oberon  does  not 
sufficiently  fuHil  these  conditions  ! 

We  learn  from  the  tale  of  Gangolf,  (which,  considering  its  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  plot,  is  very  oddly  told  as  an  incidental 
episode  by  Scherasmin,)  that  Oberon,  doubting  the  fidelity  of 
woman,  since  the  adventure  of  the  pear-tree,  has  vowed  never 
again  to  meet  his  queen, 

"  Till  marked  by  fate  itself,  a  faithful  pair, 
Warmed  by  pure  love  and  faith's  undying  flame, 
In  weal  or  woe  eternally  the  same," 

should  by  their  constancy  atone  for  the  guilt  of  Rosetta.  Now, 
even  had  Huon  and  Rezia  been  faithful  to  death,  would  that 
have  offered  the  Elfin  monarch,  the  satisfaction  he  looked  for, 
or  removed  the  doubt  under  which  he  laboured  ?  Would  the 
fidelitv  of  a  young  and  lovely  pair  to  each  other,  have  afforded 
a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  doting  Gangolf  and  his  young  wife, 
or  any  security  for  the  fidelity  of  the  heroine  under  the  same 
circumstances?  Had  the  plan  of  the  poem  been  such  as  to  show 
that  Rezia's  attachment  survived  the  loss  of  all  that  captivates 
the  eye,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
heart,  when  youth,  beauty,  activity,  enthusiasm,  had  been  taken 
from  him,  then  might  the  tale  have  afforded  a  practical  answer 
to   the  cpiestion   wliich   bcemed  to    have    end>arrassed   Oberon ; 
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namely,  Avhether,  in  any  case,  a  pure  feeling  of  duty  is  a  sufficient 
security  for  conjugal  fidelity.  As  it  is,  the  story  proves  little  or 
nothing,  and  we  must  hold  the  Elfin  monarch  to  be  as  sanguine 
in  his  reconciliations,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  quick  in  quar- 
rel, since  he  is  contented  with  a  solution  so  inadequate  to  the 
problem  he  had  raised. 

But  allowing  Oberon's  views  to  be  more  logical  than  they 
really  are,  there  is  next  an  obvious  contradiction,  between  the 
trial  prescribed  here,  and  that  which  Oberon  himself  communi- 
cates to  the  lovers  before  their  departure  for  Europe.  Fidelity 
under  every  trial  is  the  desideratum  according  to  Scherasmin's 
account;  but  chastity  is  the  injunction  which  Oberon  imposes 
upon  them,  as  the  condition  of  their  happiness,  and  the  means  of 
restoring  his  own.  Now  the  worst  of  this  is,  that  the  very  mis- 
fortunes which  are  to  try  their  Jide/itij,  can  only  arise  through 
the  breach  of  the  other  condition.  For  if  the  lovers  had  con- 
trouled  their  passions,  and  arrived  safely  at  Rome  to  receive  the 
Pope's  blessing  on  their  uuion,  how  was  their  iidelity  to  be 
proved? — Why,  in  relating  the  quarrel  between  Oberon  and  Ti- 
tania,  does  Scherasmin  forget  that  this  is  the  same  Oberon  who 
is  the  protector  of  his  master,  and  the  potent  effects  of  whose 
magic  horn  he  has  himself  so  lately  experienced  ? — Why  does 
Rezia  accelerate  the  unfortunate  catastrophe  by  her  ill-timed  visit 
to  Huon's  cabin  r  If  her  anxiety  would  admit  of  no  delay, 
might  not  her  inquiries  have  been  made  and  answered  by  the 
same  means  by  which  she  had  over-heard  his  sighs  .''  Is  not  her 
attire  and  his  conduct,  "  in  such  a  place  as  this,  at  such  an 
hour,"  unsuited  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  her  character? — Why 
does  Oberon,  after  announcing  to  Huon,  that  the  breach  of  his 
prohibition  must  be  the  signal  for  their  eternal  separation,  limit 
this  eternity  to  a  few  months,  and  again  extend  to  him  his  protec- 
tion by  conveying  him  from  the  desert  island  to  the  gardens  of 
Almansaris  :  If  Oberon  could  so  easily  get  quit  of  one  vow, 
why  should  he  give  himself  so  much  trouble  about  the  fulfilment 
of  another  ?  Why  not,  as  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
quietly  make  up  matters  with  Titania,  and  say,  "  Now  thou  and 
I  are  new  in  amity  r" — Again — if  fidelity,  under  all  circum- 
stances, is  the  virtue  of  which  Oberon  is  in  search,  are  the  adven- 
tures of  the  lovers  tlie  best  calculated  to  exhibit  that  quality  ? 
If  Rezia  remains  constant  to  her  husband  on  a  desert  island, 
inhabited  only  by  an  old  hermit,  or  bears  hunger  and  thirst  with 
him — could  she  have  done  otherwise?  Is  not  even  the  final  trial 
to  which  the  lovers  are  exposed  from  AInianzor  and  Almansaris, 
unsatisfactory  and  unartificial,  in  as  far  as  Huon  is  concerned? 
True,  he  resists  the  allurements   of  the  sultaness;  but  is  he  not 
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represented  as  on  the  point  of  yielding,*  when  Ahnanzor  ap- 
pears ?  If  he  had  not  appeared,  what  then? — Why  did  not 
Ahnanzor  postpone  his  entrance  till  onr  assurance  was  rendered 
doubly  sure  ?  W  hat  becomes,  even  at  the  close,  of  Pope  Syl- 
vester's blessing,  which  Oberon  represents  as  such  a  sine-qud- 
noii  in  the  iniion  of  the  lovers  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  we  are  persuaded  Wieland  would  have 
found  it  dirticult  to  answer;  and  the  truth  is,  that  with  all  the  li- 
cense which  the  romantic  poet  possesses,  the  construction  of  a 
perfect  fable  is  nearly  as  difficult  in  the  maiTcllous  as  the  natural. 
Many  of  these  slight  blemishes  are  the  more  to  be  regretted,  be- 
cause we  perceive  with  how  little  injury  to  the  beauties  of  the 
poem,  they  might  have  l)een  corrected  ;  others  go  deeper  into 
the  essence  of  the  tale,  and  could  not  perhaps  have  been  altered 
without  materially  changing  its  character.  But  if  anything  were 
wanting  to  show  how  completely  the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry  can 
render  the  mind  insensible  to  defects  of  plot  or  inconsistency 
of  character,  it  is  this,  that  with  all  these  lapses,  and  others 
which  a  critical  eye  might  detect,  the  interest  produced  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Oberon  is  intense, — and  that  once  within  the  magic 
circle  of  W'ieland,  we  forget  every  thing  else,  in  the  pictures  of 
heroic  courage  and  suffering  constancy — of  conjugal  fidelity  and 
parental  affection — of  friendship,  gratitude,  religion,  and  confi- 
dence in  Providence  ;  in  its  maze  of  human  and  supernatural 
adventure,  its  quiet  and  almost  unconscious  humour,  its  por- 
traits of  female  beauty;  in  its  varied  landscapes  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  animated  and  inanimate  nature,  the  tumult  of  the 
town,  the  seclusion  of  the  hermitage,  the  dreariness  of  the 
desert,  the  luxurious  profusion  of  Arabian  gardens,  the  combat, 
the  magic  dance,  the  revel,  the  tournament,  and  the  tempest. 

On  the  beauties  of  detail  which  the  Oberon  contains,  on  its 
enchanting  ease  of  style  (an  ease,  be  it  observed,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  most  laborious  revision,  for  the  Oberon  was  four 
times  written  before  it  was  sent  to  press,)  and  harmony  of  versi- 
fication, we  had  much  to  say  ;  but  we  feel  that  we  have  lingered 
too  long  within  its  magic  labyrinth,  and  must  hasten  to  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new." 

Twenty-five  years  of  W^ieland's  life  had  rolled  by  at  Weimar 
in  these  literary  avocations,  in  the  society  of  those  numerous 
friends  by  whom  he  was  beloved  and  respected,  and  in  the  bosom 

*  .     .     .     .  "just  da  jede  sehne 
£rmatteii  will  zu  langerii  widcrstehn 
Und  mit  wollust'ger  w  jih  ihm  dieerhitzte  sclioiic 
Fast  ubcrwaltigt  liat — lasst  bicli  Alraaiizor  scliii." 
^  Canto  xii,  st.  xix. 
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of  his  own  family,  which  now  amounted  to  nine  children.  His 
busy  and  laborious  residence  had  been  varied  only  by  a  short  tour 
to  Switzerland  in  1797-  Here  he  was  again  to  look  upon  that 
romantic  country,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  which  he  had  last  be- 
held in  the  energy  of  youth,  to  shake  old  friends  by  the  hand,  to 
revive  the  memory  of  old  feelings,  perhaps  old  follies,  and  to  ex- 
plain those  misconceptions,  which  in  some  cases  had  interrupted 
the  harmony  of  former  intercourse.  Every  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  a  hospitality  and  kindness  of  heart  which  made  a 
lively  impression  on  his  mind.  The  charms  of  the  country  life 
he  had  here  led  in  his  hired  villa  on  the  lake  of  Zurich,  seemed 
to  haunt  his  imagination  on  his  return,  and  to  render  his  constant 
confinement  in  Weimar  irksome  to  him.  Fortunately,  the  state 
of  his  finances,  which,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  family,  had 
been  improved  by  economy  and  literary  assiduity,  permitted  him 
to  gratify  his  wishes  by  the  purchase  of  Osmanstadt,  a  villa  on 
the  Ilm,  about  two  leagues  from  Weimar,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  unite  the  advantages  he  required,  and  to  which  he  removed 
\vith  his  family  in  1798. 

It  is  in  this  retirement  that  Wieland  appears  to  most  advantage. 
Here  the  native  goodness  and  candour  of  his  character,  his  anxiety 
to  love  and  be  beloved  of  all,  appear  in  an  almost  patriarchal 
light.  How  different  from  the  miscalled  patriarch  of  Ferney, 
trafficking  for  praise  with  his  cotemporaries,  living  on  the  breath 
of  adulation,  vain,  fretful,  heartless,  is  the  patriarch  of  Osman- 
stadt among  his  fruits  and  fiowers,  his  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, his  simple  amusements,  his  useful  occupations,  his  tender 
domestic  duties !  If  at  one  time  the  opinions,  though  not  the 
sentiments  of  Wieland,  (to  use  his  own  distinction,)  threatened  a 
dangerous  approximation  to  those  of  Voltaire,  how  widely  had 
these  theories  diverged  ere  he  had  thus  attained  the  autumn  of  life ! 
While  the  one  grows  more  reckless  and  malicious  in  his  irony, 
more  selfish  in  his  principles,  more  grovelling  in  his  pleasures, 
the  nearer  he  draws  to  the  goal  of  life,  the  other  endeavours  to 
redeem  his  errors  of  opinion,  to  purify  his  principles,  (for  his  prac- 
tice required  no  change,)  to  expand  the  sphere  of  his  social  affec- 
tions, and  once  more  to  kindle  the  fiame  of  feeling  which  he  had 
rashly  been  tempted  to  extinguish.  Wieland,  too,  like  Voltaire, 
is  courted  in  his  country  residence  by  the  visits  of  the  great  and 
the  fair;  but  with  him  these  visits  were  matters  of  no  anxiety; 
they  came  unlooked-for,  if  they  came  at  all.  The  portrait  of 
Wieland,  in  Osmanstadt,  however,  is  so  finely  drawn  by  the  hand 
of  one  whose  feelings  enabled  her  to  do  justice  to  the  subject, — 
the  object  of  his  youthful  flame,  the  friend  of  his  manhood,  Sophia 
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dv  la  Roche,  liming  her  visit  to  him  there  in  1790, — that  we  can- 
not refuse  him  the  justice  of  inserting  its  characteristic  features. 

"  After  a  separation  of  nearly  thirty  years  I  again  saw  the  good  and 
worthy  friend  of  my  youth.  1  embraced  him,  his  excellent  wife,  and 
four  of  his  six  daughters.  I  was  in  his  house.  How  shall  I  describe 
ibc  remembrances  of  the  past  that  thronged  back  upon  me  ?  What 
changes  had  taken  place  since  we  first  met  in  1750,  in  ourselves,  our 
fortunes,  and  our  friends  !  How  had  our  views  and  wishes  changed, 
when  we  met  again  as  frieinh  and  relatives  in  1799  !  .  .  .  I  fell  asleep 
late,  for  my  mind  had  been  agitated,  and  I  had  been  listening  to  the 
sound  of  XVieland's  untutored  but  feeling  performance  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, with  which  he  generally  closes  the  evening.  Forty-nine  years 
before,  1  bail  heard  it  for  the  first  time,  near  the  lonely  church-yard  of 
St.  Martin,  in  Biberach;  and  now  the  same  tones  echoed  in  my  (juict 
chamber  here  from  his  Sabinum  on  the  Ilm With  what  sym- 
pathy and  pleasure  did  I  become  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
buihling,  and  the  wide  extent  of  the  garden  which  joins  a  birch  wood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilm,  beneath  whose  cano[)y  the  lovely  shadows  of 
Greece  may  float  undisturbed  before  his  fancy  !  i  dined  everyday  with 
seven  of  Wieland's  children  ;  and  saw  four  of  his  grandchildren.  His 
second  son  he  introduced  to  me  as  the  manager  of  his  property.  How 
delightful  is  the  remembrance  of  one  morning,  in  which,  sitting  with 
^^'ieland  at  the  window  of  his  library,  which  overlooks  a  part  of  the 
garden,  he  pointed  out  to  me  his  son,  dressed  like  an  active  peasant, 
mowing  down  a  grass  plat  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  roses,  with  the 
greatest  dexterity !  ....  The  interchange  of  books  and  country  walks 
was  delightful.  \A'ieland  and  his  eldest  son  were  constantly  placing 
some  new  publication  on  my  table,  which  formed  a  subject  of  conversa- 
tion ;  then  came  one  daughter  with  a  glass  of  butter-milk,  another  with 
a  plate  of  cherries,  or  the  good  Julie  with  a  basket  of  roses.  I  accom- 
panied their  amiable  mother  in  her  duties  of  the  table  and  the  cellar,  the 
preparation  of  flax,  the  dairy,  and  bleaching-green,  or  walked  with  Wie- 
land  to  see  his  stables  and  his  sheep,  and  wondered  at  the  extent  of  his 
information  on  farming. 

"  Some  days  afterwards  Goethe  dropped  in  quietly  to  dinner.  It  was 
inexpressibly  pleasing  to  see  these  congenial  spirits  sitting  together 
without  pomp  or  pretension,  and  addressing  each  other  with  the  confi- 
dential "  thou"  of  the  ancients.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  them 
together,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  cheerful  path  before  Wieland's  room, 
while  Goethe  was  expressing  his  delight  at  bis  friend's  purchase  of  a 
country  residence,  and  had  stood  still  near  the  large  characteristic  por- 
trait of  old  Count  Stadion,  who  seemed,  like  me,  to  be  contemplating 
them  with  wonder.  I  remembered,  that  Wieland,  who  had  first  become 
acijuainted  with  the  Count  at  his  country-seat,  had  then  said  to  him,  all 
great  men  have  sought  a  quiet  harbour  in  the  bosom  of  nature,  when  the 
evening  of  life  comes  on.  And  now  appeared  in  the  linden  walk,  the 
blooming  daughter  of  Herder,  led  forward,  as  if  in  triumph,  by  Wie- 
land's children  ?n{|    gratulchildren,  to  meet  Wieland,  myself,  and  my 
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friend.  How  many  days  of  calm  enjoyment  passed  on,  during  which 
Wieland  sacrificed  many  of  bis  employments,  to  talk,  to  walk,  or  to  read 
to  us,  while  his  amiable  wife  pursued  her  tasks  by  our  side  !  We  saw 
Wieland  admitted  as  a  farmer,  and  inscribe  his  name  in  the  Lagerbuch 
of  Osmanstadt.  It  was  delightful  to  see  him  and  his  three  sons  shaking 
hands  with  the  good  delegates  of  the  village,  and  to  hear  them,  in  return, 
wishing  success  to  his  farming  operations. 

"  A  young  man  from  Bremen,  a  student  of  medicine,  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Wieland  in  another  amiable  light.  Meyer  had 
written  some  little  poems,  and  was  tremulously  anxious  that  this  great 
master  should  glance  over  his  performances.  Wieland  granted  his  re- 
quest with  great  readiness,  praised  what  was  good  so  kindly,  and  blamed 
what  was  defective  so  gently,  that  our  respect  for  him  was  doubled,  and 
the  young  man  looked  at  him  as  if  some  genius  had  pressed  his  hand 
and  guided  his  pen.'' 

It  was  in  this  retirement  that  Wieland's  last  important  narra- 
tive work  was  produced,  "  Aristippus  and  his  Cotemporaries." 
The  tale  places  us  in  the  Grecian  world,  at  the  time  when  the 
Socratic  philosophy  had  branched  oft"  into  the  Platonic,  Cynic, 
and  Cyreuean.  Socrates  had  been  the  master  to  whom  Wieland 
had  looked  up  before  adopting  the  visionary  theory  of  Plato ;  he 
had  then  graduated  into  the  Epicureanism  of  i\ristippus,  and 
now  he  returns,  with  views  enlarged  and  purified,  to  Socrates 
again.  Aristippus  is  no  longer  the  representative  of  Wieland. 
He  is  a  mere  historical  portrait,  drawn  according  to  the  best  in- 
formation which  Wieland's  extensive  reading  enabled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate. The  object  of  the  tale  is  to  develope  the  principles 
maintained  by  Aristippus;  and  to  show  how  his  character  has  na- 
turally come  to  be  mistaken  and  calumniated.  The  character  of 
Socrates,  on  which  Wieland  seems  tohave  bestowed  all  his  powers, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  dexterity  in  the  difiicult  task  of  filling  up  with 
truth  and  consistency  an  historical  outline,  often  faintly,  errone- 
ously, or  confusedly  drawn. 

But  these  peaceful  avocations  were  unfortunately  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  some  of  those  trials  from  which  no  human  contentment 
is  exempted.  Some  of  these  arose  from  literary  causes,  others 
from  domestic  misfortunes.  The  French  Revolution  unfortu- 
nately placed  Wieland  in  the  situation  of  a  person  obnoxious  to 
both  political  parties  in  Germany.  Like  many  other  great  and 
good  men,  he  had  at  first  hailed  the  dawn  of  freedom,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  reality  of  many  of  those  dreams  of  improvement 
which  it  had  held  forth,  and  had  expressed  these  feelings  with  iiis 
native  warmth  and  openness.  But  as  the  scene  began  to  darken, 
and  an  anarchy,  more  fearful  than  anything  which  had  preceded 
it,  replaced  that  arbitrary  authority,  against  which  his  spirit  of 
freedom  had  revolted,  he  withdrew  from  the  ranks  of  republi- 
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oanism,  and  both  by  precept  anil  example  endeavoured  to  repress 
that  insane  spirit  of  revohilion  which  was  gaining  ground  in 
Germany.  Thus  he  was  exposed  to  the  alternate  abuse  of  both 
parties.  But  with  the  change  of  opinion  in  political  matters,  a 
revolution  not  less  complete  was  gradually  taking  place  in  the 
pruuiples  of  taste  and  criticism  in  Germany.  The  philosophy 
of  Ivant,  and  the  ivsthetic  system  of  the  Schlegels,  were  super- 
seding the  existing  systems,  and  in  the  division  of  opinions, 
caused  by  these  discussions,  VVieland,  as  the  professor  of  a  philo- 
sophy, and  the  advocate  of  a  critical  system  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  these  innovations,  was  severely  handled.  A  coolness 
ensued  between  the  poet  and  Goethe,  in  consequence  of  some 
epigrams  which  had  appeared  in  the  Xenien.  But  the  wit  of  the 
Xenien  might  have  been  borne  with  patience,  had  not  others 
taken  up  the  weapon  of  offence  in  another  and  a  more  unworthy 
spirit.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  name  Augustus  and  William 
Schlegel,  as  the  authors  or  abettors  of  those  unjust  and  illiberal 
attempts  to  undervalue  the  fame,  and  wound  the  feelings  of 
Wieland.  It  strikes  us  with  surprise  that  those  whose  princi- 
ples of  taste  are  generally  so  candid  and  comprehensive,  should 
be  so  unjust  to  the  merits  of  one  who,  whatever  might  be  his 
hostility  to  the  systems  they  patronized,  was  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  a  high  and  varied  intellect,  of  vast  acquirements  and  amiable 
manners.  Was  it  generous  or  manly  thus  to  assail  a  kind-hearted 
and  benevolent  old  man,  because,  like  Herder,  he  neither  per- 
ceived nor  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  transcendental 
philosophy,  or  the  advantages  of  the  new  aesthetic, — because  he 
preferred  his  own  Grace  to  their  naturalismus,  his  own  creed  to 
their  poetical  Catholicism, — because  he  had  sometiires  given  a 
French  colouring  to  Athenian  conversations,  or  allowed  his  spirit 
of  irony  to  overflow  its  bounds  ?  One  specimen  of  this  system  of 
persecution  will  be  sufficient.  In  the  Athenagum  (1799,  vol.  ii. 
p. 340)  appeared  an  edictal  citation,  "at  the  instance  of  Messieurs 
Lucian,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Bayle,  Voltaire,  Crebillon,  Hamilton 
and  others,"  inviting  the  public  to  an  examination  of  the  poetical 
stock  of  the  "  Comes  Cicsareus  Palatinus  Wieland,"  and  "  as 
many  articles  have  been  found  apparently  belonging  to  Horace, 
Ariosto,  Cervantes,  and  Shakspeare,  all  who  may  have  similar 
claims  are  requested  to  apply."  Doubtless  there  is  more  wick- 
edness thati  wit  in  this  sally;  but  the  temper  in  which  it  was 
framed,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  such  attacks  were  con- 
tinued, sunk  dee|)ly  into  the  sensitive  mind  of  Wieland,  whose 
anxious  wish  had  always  been  to  be  loved  by  his  fellow  men,  and 
who  could  say  of  himself  witii  truth  to  Gleim,  "  I  have  been  a 
man,  but  I  trust  a  good  man,  and  I  have  never  yet  lost  the  esteem 
of  a  wise  and  good  man,  when  he  learned  to  know  me."    Wieland, 
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however,  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection  that  justice  would 
be  afterwards  done  to  him. 

"  I  repose,"  said  he,  ''  in  the  calm  consciousness  that  I  have  deserved 
something  better  of  the  times  in  which  I  live.  Meanwhile  the  incon- 
ceivable injustice  of  my  contemporaries  has  little  influence  on  my  hap- 
piness. I  have  always  had  the  good  fortune  of  which  Horace  boasts — to 
be  surrounded  by  a  small  number  of  those,  of  whom  each  one  is  to  me 
worth  a  public,  I  have  ever  been  attached  to  the  muses  for  their  own 
sake,  and  their  service  has  been  to  me  a  labour  of  love.  The  loudest 
applauses  of  all  the  readers  in  the  world  would  never  compensate  me  for 
the  smallest  defect,  which  I  might  have  avoided  and  had  not  avoided, 
even  though  the  error  were  obvious  to  no  one  but  myself.'' 

With  such  feelings  did  Wieland  retire  from  the  scene  of  con- 
test, to  take  refuge  again  in  his  beloved  Greece,  and  to  soothe  his 
unavoidable  irritation  by  the  composition  of  his  two  last  tales, 
Menander  and  Glycerion,  and  Krates  and  Hipparchia.  We  can 
only  say  of  these,  that  they  aie  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Wieland. 

But  now  some  of  those  other  evils  were  approaching  for  which 
composition  could  afford  less  consolation.  One  by  one  his  friends 
were  falling  around  him.  Gleim  and  Klopstock  were  no  more. 
The  amiable  grandchild  of  his  friend  La  Roche,  Sophia  Brentano, 
who  had  long  been  resident  in  his  family,  and  for  whom  Wieland 
felt  the  affection  of  a  daughter,  died  of  consumption.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  spent  thirty-five  happy  years,  soon  followed 
her  to  the  grave.  How  mournful  is  the  tone  in  which,  two  years 
afterwards,  he  writes  to  Bbttiger: — 

"  Since  the  death  of  my  dear  wife,  I  have  lost  all  pleasure  in  life,  and 
the  glow  which  things  had  for  me  before  is  gone  for  ever.  I  endeavour 
to  occupy  my  attention,  and  to  deaden  the  sense  of  my  loss,  which  I  feel 
most  keenly  when  I  lie  down  at  night  or  when  I  awake.  Never  have 
I  loved  anything  so  much  as  I  did  her.  When  I  knew  that  she  was  near 
me  in  the  room,  or  if  she  came  into  my  room  at  times,  and  spoke  a 
friendly  word  or  two,  and  went  away, — it  was  enough.  Since  she  is 
gone,  I  say  to  myself,  no  labour  w^ill  prosper  with  me  more.  Perhaps  I 
could  not  have  supposed  that  with  her  weak  frame  she  would  have  been 
spared  to  me  for  thirty-five  years,  to  scatter  flowers  upon  my  path  of  life 
with  her  unpretending  fidelity  and  duty.  But  then,  I  think  of  Philemon 
in  the  fable.     Why  could  we  not  have  died  the  same  day  ?" 

As  if  to  complete  "  the  ills  that  wait  on  age,"  the  state  of  his 
fortune  now  obliged  him  to  part  with  this  residence,  in  which  he 
had  hoped  to  close  the  evening  of  his  days.  His  crops  failed, 
and  to  avoid  diminishing  the  fund  which  he  wished  to  leave  for 
his  family,  he  resolved  to  part  with  his  purchase,  and  to  return  to 
Weimar.  Perhaps  his  regret  was  diminished  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  more  than  one  of  those  who  had  contributed  to  render 
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that  liomc  u  happy  one,  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  tliat  Os- 
mansladt  could  never  be  to  him  again  what  it  had  formerly  been ; 
for  now  his  house  was  left  unto  him  desolate.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  strusigle  that  he  quitted  it.  He  left  it  in  spring, 
when  his  trees  and  Howers  were  beginning  to  put  forth  their  new 
verdure  ;  and  before  he  went,  he  walked  through  its  green  ave- 
nues, revisited  his  familiar  trees,  and  shed  some  natural  tears  on 
the  graves  of  his  wife  and  his  adopted  daughter,  in  their  quiet 
resting-place  by  the  banks  of  the  Ihn. 

WhU  warm  attachment  was  Wieiand  received  by  his  old  friends 
in  Weimar.  His  good  understanding  with  Goethe  was  revived. 
He  learned  to  know  and  to  love  the  amiable  Schiller.  The 
Duchess-mother  greeted  her  friend  with  her  former  kindness,  and 
in  her  circle  many  of  Wieland's  hours  were  now  spent.  A  seat 
in  her  box  in  the  theatre  was  always  reserved  for  him,  and  here 
he  frequently  went  to  witness  those  splendid  dramas  by  which 
Goethe  and  Schiller  had  enriched  the  literature  of  Germany.  A 
flattering  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  to  Wieiand  on  one  of  these 
occasions.  It  was  on  the  first  representation  of  Goethe's  Tor- 
quato  Tasso.  When  the  curtain  rose,  instead  of  the  busts  of 
Virgil  and  Ariosto,  which  adorn  the  gardens  of  Belrignardo,  those 
of  Schiller  and  Wieiand  appeared,  and  when  Antonio,  in  the 
well-known  lines  in  the  first  act,*  paints  the  character  of  Messer 
Ludovico,  all  eyes  were  at  once  directed  to  Wieiand,  and  envy 
itself  seemed  to  concur  in  awarding  distinction  to  him,  who  in 
his  peaceful  simplicity  had  sought  for  none. 

This  tranquil  residence,  however,  was  yet  to  be  disturbed  by 
political  storms  and  private  distresses.  His  old  and  true-hearted 
friend.  Herder,  went  first,  and  next  the  brilliant  star  of  Schiller 
(for  whom  he  had  begun  to  feel  a  warm  attachment)  disappeared. 
The  current  of  war  now  took  the  direction  of  Weimar;  his  bene- 
factress, the  Duchess,  was  compelled  to  fiy  from  her  residence, 
and  the  battle  of  Jena  decided  the  fate  of  Germany.  The  night 
that  followed  that  disastrous  day  was  a  terrible  one  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Weimar.  The  contest  raged  in  its  streets  and  walks; 
showers  of  balls  fell  into  the  town;  all  around  houses  were  seen 
in  flames,  plunder  and  ilevastation  were  at  their  height.  But 
amidst  this  general  confusion  Wieiand  received  a  proof  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  his  talents  were  held  by  him  who  had 
thus  directed  the  storm  of  war;  for  by  Buonaparte's  orders  a 
guard  was  placed  before  his  house  for  its  protection. 
''  Tlic  great  Emathian  Conqueror  bid  spare 
The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground." 

•  "  Wie  die  Natur  die  innig  reiche  bru«t,"  &c. 
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Next  morning  Marshal  Ney  waited  on  him  in  person.  He  found 
him  in  his  room,  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  furniture  before 
the  guard  had  been  placed.  Wieland  had  only  his  own  chair 
remaining,  which  he  offered  to  the  Marshal ;  but  Ney,  with 
politeness  and  kindness,  gently  reseated  the  old  man  in  his  chair, 
and  observed  that  he  knew  better  whose  duty  it  was  to  stand  in 
the  presence  of  Wieland. 

His  intervie\V  with  Ney  was  the  herald  of  one  with  the  Great 
Conqueror  himself.  In  the  autumn  of  1808,  Napoleon  was 
present  at  the  Congress  at  Erfurt,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion some  of  Wieland's  political  prophecies  with  regard  to  the 
issue  of  the  French  Revolution  were  mentioned,  which  had  been 
remarkably  verified  in  the  career  of  Napoleon,*  and  the  Emperor 
expressed  a  curiosity  to  see  him,  but  as  Wieland  had,  on  the 
ground  of  his  health,  declined  an  invitation  to  a  court  ball  on  that 
day,  nothing  further  then  took  place.  Napoleon  had,  however, 
brought  with  him  a  French  company  of  performers,  and  Voltaire's 
Death  of  Caesar  was  that  evening  to  be  represented.  Wieland 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  seeing  the  French  emperor  and 
the  French  actors,  among  whom  was  Talma,  at  the  same  time ; 
and  accordingly  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  took  his  place  in  the 
little  side-box,  which  was  usually  occupied  by  the  Duke.  Napo- 
leon could  not  look  up  without  observing  him,  and  attracted  by 
the  striking  expression  of  his  tine  old  head,  covered  with  its  black 
silk  cap,  he  inquired  his  .name,  and  was  told  it  was  Wieland.  At 
the  ball  he  again  inquired  for  him,  till  the  Duchess  proposed  at 
last  to  send  for  him,  and  Wieland  arrived  in  his  usual  plain  but 
neat  dress. 

"  I  had  scarcely,"  said  he,  "  been  there  a  few  minutes,  when  Napoleon 
came  up  to  me  from  the  other  side  of  the  room.  The  Duchess  presented 
me  herself,  and  he  paid  me  very  politely  the  usual  acknowledgements, 
while  he  fixed  his  eye  sharply  upon  me.  Scarcely  any  one  has  ever  pos- 
sessed more  completely  the  gift  of  penetrating  and  looking  through  a 
man  at  a  glance  than  Napoleon.  He  saw  that  in  spite  of  my  notoriety  I 
was  a  plain  old  man,  without  pretension  ;  and  as  he  apparently  wished 
to  produce  a  favourable  impression  upon  me,  he  at  once  assumed  the 
shape  in  which  he  was  sure  to  effect  his  purpose.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  any  one  appear  more  simple,  quiet,  gentle,  and  unassuming. 
There  was  not  a  vestige  to  remind  me  that  the  man  who  was  talking  to 
me  was  a  great  monarch.  He  conversed  with  me  like  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  an  equal  ;  and  (which  had  never  happened  with  any  one  of 
my  rank)  for  half-an-hour  together,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all 
present.  It  was  near  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  began  to  feel  that  I  could 
not  bear  to  stand  longer ;  I  took  a  liberty  therefore  which  few  other 

*  Wieland's  Works,  vol,  xxxi.  p.  88. 
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Germans  or  Frenchmen  would  have  ventured  on  ;  I  begged  his  Majesty 
to  allow  me  to  take  my  leave,  as  I  could  not  venture  to  stand  longer. 
He  took  it  well.  "  Go  then,"  said  he,  with  a  friendly  tone  and  look — 
"  Go  then — good  night." 

Thoir  conversation  had  been  in  many  points  interesting  and 
characteristic.  Tlio  play  which  liad  been  performed  introduced 
the  subject  of  Julius  Ciesar.  Napoleon  considered  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  maintained 
tliat  he  would  iiave  been,  without  exception,  the  greatest  but  for 
one  unpardonable  error.  Wieland  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect what  this  irreparable  error  was  :  Napoleon,  who  saw  the 
question  in  his  eye,  continued^ — "  You  do  not  perceive  the  error 
then? — Ca;sar  knew  long  before,  the  men  who  smote  him  on  the 
side,  and  he  should  have  been  beforehand  xcith  them"  "  If 
Napoleon,"  continued  Wieland,  "  could  have  seen  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind,  be  would  have  read  the  answer: — *  Thou  at 
least  wilt  never  have  to  blame  thyself  for  such  an  error !'  " 

From  Julius  Ciiesar  the  conversation  turned  to  the  Romans  in 
general,  their  military  skill  and  policy,  all  of  which  were  strongly 
lauded  by  Napoleon.  The  Greeks,  however,  came  but  poorly  off. 
Napoleon  expressed  a  profound  contempt  for  the  squabbles  of 
these  petty  states  and  pitiful  democracies.  "  What  good  can  come 
of  such  ?"  said  he.  "  But  the  Romans  fixed  their  views  on  great- 
ness, and  greatness  was  the  result — the  enormous  power  of  the 
Roman  empire,  which  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  world,  and  a  new 
epoch  in  its  history."  Wieland  attempted  to  say  something  in 
behalf  of  their  literature  and  arts,  but  Napoleon  maintained  that 
their  literature  was  like  their  policy.  He  was  disposed  to  make 
an  exception  in  favour  of  Homer,  tvhom  he  preferred  to  Ossian. 
Napoleon's  taste  in  poetry,  in  fact,  was  the  very  opposite  of  Wie- 
land's.  The  serious,  the  pathetic,  the  exalted,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  its  only  legitimate  elements.  Of  Ariosto,  and  all  that  class 
of  poetry,  he  seemed  to  entertain  much  the  same  opinion  as  Car- 
dinal Hippolyto  D'Este.  "  He  probably  did  not  recollect,"  says 
Wieland,  "  that  he  was  thus  giving  me  a  blow  on  the  ear  in 
passing."  Wieland  at  la.5t  ventured  to  ask  him,  why  in  reforming 
public  worship  in  France,  he  had  not  rendered  it  a  little  more  phi- 
losophical, and  better  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Napoleon 
answered  with  a  smile — "  My  dear  Wieland,  my  worship  is  not 
made  for  philosophers:  the  philosophers  believe  neither  in  me  nor 
my  religion;  and  for  those  who  do  believe,  one  never  can  have 
wonders  enough.  When  I  make  a  religion  for  philosophers,  it 
shall  be  framed  after  another  fashion."  How  clearly  does  the 
Avhole  conversation  indicate  a  mind  accustomed  to  look  on  men 
only  as  pawns  with  which  the  game  of  empire  was  to  be  played — 
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an  intellect  which  sees  at  a  glance  the  weaknesses  of  systems  and 
political  institutions — and  a  heart  which  long  habits  of  selfish 
ambition  had  hardened  into  the  coldness  and  firmness  of  monu- 
mental bronze ! 

The  marks  of  honour  which  Wieland  now  received  from  two 
quarters  at  once,  namely,  the  order  of  St.  Anne  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  were  but  a  poor 
consolation  for  the  misfortunes  under  which  Germany  groaned 
from  the  miseries  of  war,  and  which  Wieland  felt  and  resented 
with  keenness  and  sincerity.  He  raised  his  voice  loudly  against 
that  system  of  oppression  which  Mas  daily  gaining  giound,  and 
against  Napoleon  as  its  author.  The  infirmities  of  age,  too,  were 
now  creeping  upon  him.  He  suffered  much  from  an  occasional 
weakness  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1809  he  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  he  recovered  only  with  a  consider- 
able failure  of  memory.  He  amused  his  leisure  with  the  trans- 
lation of  Cicero's  Letters,  but  he  sometimes  finds  the  work  tedious, 
and  regrets  the  absence  of  Bottiger,  who  might  have  assisted 
him  in  their  arrangement.  Meanwhile  every  respectful  tribute  of 
gratitude  and  admiration  was  paid  to  him  by  his  old  pupil. 
Since  his  return  from  Osmanstadt,  his  birth-day  had  always  been 
celebrated  by  an  entertainment  at  Belvidere,  aseat  of  the  Duke's. 
When,  in  1812,  he  completed  his  eightieth  year,  the  Brothers  pre- 
sented him  with  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 

But  the  long  and  honourable  career  of  Wieland  was  now 
hastening  to  its  close.  A  severe  injury,  received  by  the  fall  of  his 
carriage  in  1811,  had  for  months  subjected  him  to  confinement 
and  suffering.  From  this,  however,  he  had  recovered,  and  in  the 
commencement  of  the  winter  of  1812  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his 
occasional  visits  to  the  theatre.  But  a  sudden  illness  seized  him 
in  January,  1813;  the  attack,  which  was  for  some  time  repelled, 
returned,  and  Wieland's  last  moments  were  evidently  approach- 
ing. His  last  hours  were  not  without  pain,  but  it  was  borne  pati- 
ently. Images  of  those  scenes  in  which  his  mind  had  wandered 
so  often,  appeared  to  cross  his  imagination;  Italian  words  were 
sometimes  heard ;  and  in  the  evening  his  children,  who  surrounded 
his  bed,  could  faintly  distinguish  the  emphatic  words  of  Hamlet — 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be"^ — uttered,  first  in  German,  and  then  in  Eng- 
lish. Soon  after  he  sunk  into  a  slumber,  and  before  midnight 
Wieland  was  no  more. 

His  remains  were  transferred  with  great  pomp  from  Weimar  to 
Osmanstadt,  where,  under  his  own  direction  and  by  permission 
of  the  proprietor,  a  monument  had  been  erected,  intended  to 
mark  the  resting-place  of  Sophia  Brentano,  his  wife,  and  himself: 
a  simple  three-sided  pyramid,  placed  on  a  small  hillock  between 
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the  three  graves,  and  bearing  the  nanies  of  Sophia  Brcntano,  Anna 
Dorothea  Hillenbrand,  and  Christopher  Martin  Wieland.  Be- 
neath appear  these  lines,  from  the  pen  of  Wieland  himself. 

"   Licbc  unci  Frcundschaft  umschlang  die  vervvaiulten  Seelcn  in  Leben; 
Und  iln-  sterbliches  deckt  dieses  gemeinsame  Stein."* 

We  have  already,  in  the  conrse  of  this  article  anticipated  most 
of  onr  remarks  on  the  literary  character  of  Wieland.  Some  few 
words  may  be  added  on  its  more  general  features. 

Wieland  is  not  one  of  those  original  and  creative  minds  that 
strike  out  new  paths  in  art  and  science.  He  does  not  walk  within 
the  same  circle  as  Homer,  Dante,  Shakspeare  and  Goethe.  He 
is  essentially  more  an  improver  than  a  discoverer,  and  his  mind, 
powerful  as  it  is  in  its  variety,  is  better  satisfied  with  arranging, 
simplifying  and  beautifying  what  others  have  conquered  for  us, 
than  adding  to  our  acquisitions.  He  does  not  sound  the  depths 
of  the  human  spirit  in  his  poetry,  nor  touch  those  mysterious 
chords  of  association  by  which  a  simple  word  from  a  great  poet 
often  comes  over  the  heart  like  a  spell.  Scenes  of  stormy  passion 
he  avoids,  for  he  feels  they  are  beyond  his  powers;  the  mournful 
he  shuns  as  disagreeable  to  his  equanimity;  the  visionary  as  re- 
volting to  his  judgment.  Conscious  that  he  cannot  long  main- 
tain his  ground  in  the  loftier  regions  of  poetry,  he  takes  up  his 
position  in  a  lower  and  more  tranquil  region,  on  whose  broad  and 
sunny  level  the  whole  of  his  varied  intellectual  armament  can  be 
brought  into  play. 

In  invention  he  is  not  deficient,  but  neither  is  he  great.  That 
he  possessed  the  power  of  framing  for  himself  an  ingenious  series 
of  incidents,  his  delightful  talc  of  the  "  Salamander  and  the 
Statue,"  in  which  a  long  train  of  wonders  is  ultimately  explained 
by  natural  causes,  sufficiently  shows.  But  in  general  his  mind 
required  to  be  set  in  motion  by  some  extrinsic  impulse,  and  to 
borrow,  at  least,  some  portion  of  the  capital  with  which  it  was  to 
trade.  He  required  some  fixed  support  round  which  his  imagi- 
nation, like  the  clasping  ivy,  wound  its  gradual  coil.  Yet  it  is 
wonderful  how  little  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose;  from  what  slen- 
der materials  a  magnificent  edifice  is  raised  !  A  trait  of  character 
or  a  philosophical  hint  is  given  him,  and  it  expands  into  a  por- 
trait or  a  theory ;  he  gathers  some  scattered  incidents  from  a 
meagre  chronicle,  and  they  rise  in  all  the  finished  beauty  of  a  ro- 
mantic epic.  Give  him  but  the  slightest  point  whereon  to  rest 
his  lever,  and  he  moves  the  world  of  imagination  at  his  will. 

Though  Wieland  borrows  much,  he  is  no  plagiarist.    He  does 

*  Love  and  friendship  united  these  kindred  souls  in  life  ; 
And  their  mortal  part  is  covered  bjr  this  common  stone. 
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not  steal,  for  he  levies  his  contributions  boldly  and  manfully  and 
maintains  that  they  are  his  by  right  of  conquest.  He  delights  to 
leads  us  by  palpable  hints  and  broad  allusions  to  the  source  of 
his  depredations.  He  seems  to  challenge  comparison,  and  to 
say  with  confidence,  look  here  upon  this  picture  and  on  this. 
For  he  knows  that  he  loses  little  or  notiiing  by  the  admission, 
and  that  he  never  borrows  but  to  return  an  hundred-fold.  Tiie 
skeletons  which  he  raises  from  the  wide  field  of  his  reading,  come 
forth  from  his  hands  with  a  new  body  and  a  new  life.  The  rude 
and  forgotten  fabrics  of  fiction,  which  were  crumbling  into  dust, 
he  re-builds  and  beautifies,  their  chambers  which  were  void  and 
tenantless,  he  replenishes  and  re-peoples,  and  what  he  found  of 
brick  he  leaves  of  marble. 

His  characters,  perhaps,  possess  more  of  originality  than  his 
incidents,  though  even  here  he  seems  to  be  diffident  of  his  powers. 
He  never  ventures  to  place  us  among  beings  to  whom  the  recti- 
fying standard  of  our  own  experience  can  be  applied ;  he  shifts 
to  scenes  where  he  is  safe  from  examination,  and  shows  his  cha- 
racters only  under  the  fantastic  atmosphere  of  romance,  or  the 
dim  historical  twilight  of  antiquity.  Even  here,  too,  he  never 
succeeds  so  well  as  when  he  has  a  given  outline  to  fill  up  as  in 
Peregrin  us,  Apollonius,  or  Socrates.  His  Socrates  is,  perhaps, 
the  finest  of  these  elaborate  re-productions,  and  yet,  like  every 
other  character  made  up  of  historical  hints  and  general  abstrac- 
tions of  virtue  and  vice,  it  bears  only  the  same  resemblance  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  as  a  waxen  image  does  to  life.  The  difficulty 
he  felt  of  varying  his  general  conceptions  by  characteristic  shades 
of  distinction,  is  obvious  too  from  the  frequency  with  which  par- 
ticular characters  are  repeated.  Hippias  puts  off  the  Athenian 
stole  only  to  assume  the  mantle  of  the  Calendar;  Musarion  re- 
vives in  Lais,  Danae  in  Theoclea  and  Devedassi ;  the  youth  of 
Agathon  of  Delphi  is  the  prototype  of  that  of  Peregrinus  in 
Parium  ;  and  where  Archytas  re-appears  in  Danishmende,  though 
he  speaks  to  us  in  Persian,  we  recognise  him  at  once  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  "  by  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on." 

The  philosophy  of  Wieland  is  ethical,  not  metaphysical.  His 
mind  was  not  endowed  with  that  power  of  persevering  arbstraction 
and  deep  reflection  which  are  necessary  for  the  successful  inves- 
tigation of  the  more  subtle  and  mysterious  problems  of  human 
existence.  It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Kant,  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  such  inquiries.  These  pur- 
suits, which  seemed  to  him  to  terminate  only  in  a  vast  ocean  of 
possibilities,  he  considered  as  worse  than  useless;  and  while  he 
contemplated  the  noise  and  turbulence  of  the  arena  \yithin  which 
the  disputants  were  tumultuously  contending  for  a  prize  so  hope- 
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less,  lie  viewed  the  scene  with  sometliin«:^  of  the  same  feeling 
with  which  he  niisjht  be  supposed  to  have  listened  to  the  clamours 
of  the  blue  and  green  factions  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Even  within  the  range  to  which  he  voluntarily  restricts  himself, 
he  is  rather  an  eclectic  philosopher  than  an  original  thinker;  the 
representative  of  the  best  and  most  enlightened  organs  of  l^uropean 
opinion,  rather  than  the  founder  of  new  systems  or  the  advocate 
of  ingenious  paradoxes.  Of  the  tendency  of  his  philosophy  we 
have  already  spoken.  IJightly  understood,  perhaps,  and  reduced 
to  its  elemental  principles,  as  stated  by  himself,  it  is  not  a  mate- 
rial philosophy,  but,  in  any  view,  it  is  an  imperfect  and  a  dan- 
gerous one.  As  an  expositor  of  this  philosophy  in  the  shape  of 
iiction,  Wieland  falls  into  the  error  of  repeating  too  often  ideas 
with  which  we  are  sutHciently  familiar  from  a  single  represen- 
tation. When  we  have  perused  his  theory  of  "  Kalokagathy"  in 
Agathon,  we  do  not  w ish  to  have  it  repeated  in  Aristippus  ;  when 
we  have  solved  the  enigma  of  Proteus's  character,  we  do  not  ask 
for  a  supplement  in  that  of  ApoUonius.  "  Le  secret  d'ennuyer 
est  celui  de  tout  dire." 

But  the  mind  of  Wieland  must  be  measured,  not  by  the  force 
of  individual  faculties,  but  by  the  activity  of  all.  Singly  they 
may  be  of  no  great  strength  ; — but  wrapped  up  in  one  intellectual 
foscicitliis,  wielded  by  an  energetic  and  ever  active  mind,  how 
strong,  how  beautiful,  how  beneficent  is  their  union !  VV' e  see 
taste,  humour,  pathos,  imagination,  reasoning,  all  blending  their 
powers  in  tempered  harmony ;  none  engrossing  the  whole  man, 
none  excluding  another,  but  all  mingling  in  amity  under  the  con- 
troul  of  a  calm,  clear,  deliberate  judgment.  We  see  the  results 
of  these  varied  faculties  embodied  in  a  style,  sometimes  indeed  a 
little  capricious  in  its  course,  but  ever  full  and  lucid  as  the  foun- 
tain from  which  it  flows.  Can  we  doubt  the  extensive  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  such  a  mind  exerting  its  energies  for  half  a 
century  upon  the  literature  of  Germany?  If  Wieland  lias  had 
few  imitators,  is  not  the  cause  to  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  the 
attempt  ?  Imitation  is  easy  where  our  model  is  characterised  by 
the  predominance  of  some  striking  quality  to  which  all  others  are 
tributary,  but  almost  hopeless  when  applied  to  a  mind  where  all 
the  intellectual  powers  are  so  balanced  as  in  that  of  Wieland. 
But  the  influence  of  Wieland,  though  silently,  has  been  sensibly 
exerted.  Borrowing  from  society  much  of  his  characteristic  grace, 
he  repaid  the  gift  by  elevating  its  pursuits,  improving  its  taste, 
increasing  its  knowledge,  and  bringing,  like  his  favourite  Socrates, 
philosophy  from  the  clouds,  to  mingle,  a  familiar  guest,  among 
the  haunts  and  habitations  of  men. 
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Of  his  religious  opinions  we  have  purposely  abstained  from 
saying  anything.  That  they  were  mistaken  and  dangerous  must 
be  a  matter  of  deep  and  solemn  regret ; — that  they  were  sincere, 
and  adopted  from  no  wish  to  render  them  a  cloak  for  vicious  in- 
dulgence, the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  attests.  Remembering  then 
that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,  shall  we  venture  to  judge  and 
to  condemn?  Those  who  can  see  no  distinction  between  an 
erroneous  speculative  opinion  and  a  vicious  life,  may  re-echo  the 
clamours  of  the  Athenajum ; — the  candid  and  tolerant  will  look 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  on  the  grave  of  Wieland. 


Art.  II. —  Voyage  a  Mtroe,  an  Fleuve  Blanc,  au-deld  de  Fazoql 
dans  le  midi  du  Royaume  de  Sennar,  a  Syouah  et  dans  cinq 
autres  Oasis;  fait  dans  les  anntes  1819,  1820,  1821,  e^  1822. 
Par  M.  Frederic  Cailliaud  de  Nantes,  Associe  Correspondant 
de  la  Societe  Academique  de  Marseille,  Membre  de  celle  de 
la  Loire  Inferieure,  et  de  la  Societe  de  Geographic.     Accom- 
pagne  de  Cartes  Geographiques,  de  Planches  reprtsentant  les 
Monumens  de  ces  contrees,  avec  des  details  relatifs  a  I'elat  mo- 
derne  et  a  Vhistoire  naturelle.     Dedie  au  Roi.     Paris,  Impri- 
merie   Royale,   182G,    1827-     Texte,  4  vols.   8vo.     Planches, 
2  vols,  in  folio. 
The  name  of  Calliaud  has  for  the  last  ten  years  stood  high  among 
the  successful  explorers  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the  zealous 
devotees  of  African  discovery.     The   work  now   before  us  pre- 
sents us  with  the  results  of  his  second  visit  to  Egypt,  and  of  his 
journies  to  the  Oases  and  adjacent  countries  during  that  period. 
Although  more  than  five  years  have  elapsed  between  his  return  to 
France  and  the  entire  completion  of  the  present  work,  (a  circum- 
stance that  need  not  excite  surprise,  considering  that  the  graphic 
portion  of  it  contains  no  less  than  150  engravings,)  the  public  has 
reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  task  of  editing  his  researches  and 
discoveries  has  in  this  instance  fallen  into  the  author's  own  hands. 
For  it  is  singular  enough,  that  the  account  of  his  former  Voi/age 
a  r Oasis  de  Thebes  dans  les  annees  1815  a  IS  18,  drawn  up  from 
his  manuscript  journals  and  drawings  by  M.  Jomard,  (who  pub- 
lished the  first  half  of  it  in  1822,)  still  remains  incomplete,  and 
seems  likely  to  continue  so;  for,  although  repeatedly  called  upon, 
the  editor  has  neither  announced  the  publication   of  the  second 
half,  nor  afforded  any  public  explanation  of  the   delay.     In  a 
short  notice  prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  before  us, 
M.  Cailliaud  anxiously  disculpates  himself  from  all  share  in  the 
non-appearance  of  the  former. 

Having  returned  to  Egypt  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  our  traveller 
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entplovcd  the  following  winter  in  a  visit  to  the  Oases,  especially 
that  of  Syouah,  MJiich  contains  the  remaining  fragments  of  the 
temple  of  .Jupiter  Amnion.  But  from  this  excursion  he  was  re- 
called to  a  more  extensive  scene  of  discovery,  by  the  news  of  the 
expedition  prepared  by  Mehemed  Ali  against  the  countries  of 
/Ethiopia.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  18'20,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  camp  of  Ismayl  Pasha,  the  Viceroy's  second  son,  at 
Assouan;  but,  notwithstanding  a  former  promise  of  protection 
from  that  prince,  he  was  not  then  permitted  to  join  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Cairo  for  fresh  passports;  and  having,  principally 
through  die  influence  of  M.  Drovetti,  obtained  such  as  he  re- 
quired, he  again  directed  his  course  to  the  southward,  and  arrived 
at  the  Second  Cataract  about  the  middle  of  December.  In  the 
mean  time  the  army  had  made  considerable  progress, — having 
conquered  or  over-run  several  small  and  two  important  provinces — 
and  w'as  encamped  near  Mount  Berkel,  in  Dar-Sheygy'a,  when 
the  traveller  overtook  it,  in  the  middle  of  February,  1821.  Still 
he  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  proceed;  the 
Pasha  strongly  objected  to  the  presence  of  any  Europeans  in  his 
army  who  were  not  actually  in  his  service,  (vol.ii.  p.  74.);  he  had 
requested  his  father  to  permit  no  traveller  to  pass  the  Second 
Cataract;  he  had  even  sent  down  an  order  to  the  Aga  command- 
ing there  (which  happily  arrived  too  late)  to  prevent  M.  Cailliaud 
from  doing  so;  two  English  gentlemen,  Mr.  Waddington  and  Mr. 
Hanbury,  who  had  preceded  our  author  to  Dar  Sheygya,  had  been 
obliged  to  return  on  this  account,  and  because  their  firman  did 
not  protect  them  beyond  Wady  Haifa.  We  believe  that  M.  Cail- 
liaud was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  tinal  success  to  an  advantage 
which  our  fellow-countrymen  did  not  possess ; — he  was  patronized 
by  the  French  government,  and  warmly  supported  by  the  French 
authorities  in  Egypt. 

His  subsequent  exertions  did  honour  to  that  support  and  to 
that  patronage ;  for  there  is  no  branch  of  an  enterprizing  travel- 
ler's self-imposed  duties  (if  we  may  use  that  expression)  to  which 
he  has  not  directed  some  part  of  his  attention.  His  botanical  and 
meteorological  observations  we  cannot  do  more  than  recommend 
to  the  curiosity  of  our  readers :  but  of  his  antiquarian,  topogra- 
phical, and  other  researches  we  shall  endeavour  to  present  them 
with  the  most  important  results;  though  in  such  imperfect  manner 
as  will  rather  lead  them  to  explore  the  source  from  which  we 
draw,  than  entirely  satisfy  the  thirst  of  curiosity. 

But  in  order  to  give  these  matters  their  due  interest,  and  even 
to  render  them  perfectly  intelligible,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the 
progress,  and  it  will  be  useful  to  describe  the  operations,  of  an 
expedition,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  which  modern  days 
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have  witnessed,  and  which  alone  might  have  excited  our  astonish- 
ment and  even  moved  our  admiration  by  its  singular  fortunes, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  the  means  of  dispelling  the  mystery  which 
had  hitherto  hung  over  the  ruins  of  Meroe. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1820  Ismayl  Pasha  passed  the  Second 
Cataract,  the  frontiers  of  his  father's  kingdom,  with  about  4000 
fighting  men  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  His  army  consisted 
of  mercenaries,  containing  specimens  of  almost  every  race  ot 
Moslem.  There  were  Turks,  European,  Asiatic  and  Cairine, 
who  proved  the  least  effective  part  of  the  force ;  there  were  many 
Albanians,  the  tiower  of  the  infantry,  and  even  Persians  might 
be  seen  scattered  among  the  motley  host  of  the  Sonnites.  Of 
the  Arabs,  again,  some  were  Bedouins  and  some  Moggrebyns; 
and  these  constituted  nearly  half  the  numbers,  and  more  than  half 
the  strength  of  the  army — the  former  were  entirely  cavalry.  A 
number  of  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt  attended  the  camp,  chiefly  as 
grooms  and  servants  ;  while  the  medical  staff  consisted  of  Italians 
and  Greeks.  But  to  add  to  the  dithculty  of  the  enterprize,  the 
soldiers  who  were,  as  usual,  volunteers,  were  hired  only  as  far  as 
Dongola,  and  therefore  bound  by  no  military  obligation  to  ad- 
vance beyond  that  kingdom.  The  Pasha  was  only  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  had  not  been  engaged,  we  believe,  in  any  pre- 
vious service.  Such  was  the  army,  so  conducted,  by  which  Me- 
hemed  Ali  proposed  to  subject  the  banks  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Upper  Nile,  and  penetrate  to  that  more  distant  land,  whose  re- 
ported mines  and  negro  population  seemed  to  offer  a  rich  harvest 
of  slaves  and  gold.  For  this  was  in  fact  his  ultimate  object, 
which  precludes  us  from  offering  to  his  motives  even  the  ambi- 
guous applause  which  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  ambition  of 
monarchs. 

Having  passed  his  boats  over  the  cataracts  at  high  water, 
Ismayl  Pasha  advanced  through  the  districts  of  Sukkot  and 
Mahass,  and  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Dongola  without  any 
opposition — the  small  remains  of  the  Mamelukes,  who  had  for 
some  years  resided  there,  having  retired  at  his  approach  and  taken 
refuge  at  Darfour.  But  the  country  lying  next  above  Dongola 
was  occupied  by  the  Sheygya,  a  daring  and  independent  race  of 
Arabs,  whose  military  spirit  and  habits,  encouraged  by  the  pos- 
session of  an  excellent  breed  of  horses,  had  made  them  the 
terror  of  the  peasant  and  the  merchant  from  the  Second  Cataract 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Sennaar.  Between  these  limits  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  spot  too  solitary,  too  dangerous,  or  too 
distant  for  their  law  less  enterprize  ;  and  the  confidence  which 
they  had  acquired  by  frequent  triumphs  over  un warlike  adversaries 
left  them  little   apprehension  of  defeat.     Thus,  with  no  better 
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weapons  llian  spears  and  shields,  they  had  encountered  the  niaiU^d 
Alaniehikes  without  fear,  and  had  always  come  out  of  the  unequal 
ronrtiet  without  distrrace;  for,  though  sometimes  worsted,  they 
liad  suiVered  no  violation  of  their  own  territory.  Their  lands 
were  cultivated  by  subject  Noubas,  or  slaves;  themselves  had  no 
other  occupation  than  w'ar;  hence  only  were  derived  the  hopes 
and  education  of  their  boyhood,  the  honours  and  delights  of 
manly  years,  and  the  recollections  of  old  age.  Their  courage, 
thus  animated  and  exercised,  was  fortilied  by  more  than  common 
confidence  in  charms  and  anudets,  and  acquired  even  additional 
recklessness  from  predestinarianism.  And  thus  they  are  described 
to  have  rode  into  battle  as  into  a  festive  scene,  with  mirth  and 
gaiety. 

A\  hen  tiiis  people  were  commanded  by  a  stranger  to  deliver 
tjp  their  horses  and  their  arms,  and  to  devote  themselves  hence- 
forward to  the  servile  drudgery  of  agriculture,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  their  indignant  refusal.  They  awaited  the  Pasha  on 
their  frontiers,  and  immediately  surrounded  and  attacked  him. 
Their  singular  audacity  and  devotion  astounded  the  enemy ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  for  some  time  the  battle  was  in  their  favour,  but 
the  weapons  of  the  Turks  at  length  prevailed  ;  and  seeing  that  no 
amulets  could  arrest  the  bullet's  flight,  and  that  little  injury  was 
inflicted  in  return  for  much  loss  sustained,  they  left  the  field  for  the 
present.  Their  next  attempt  at  resistance  had  even  less  hope  of 
success;  for,  on  this  occasion,  the  Pasha  was  enabled  to  make 
use  of  his  artillery,  w  hich  the  closeness  of  the  tirst  conflict  had  ren- 
dered unavailable.  Superstition,  one  of  the  usual  motives  of 
their  courage,  was  now  converted  into  an  engine  of  terror;  and 
they  attributed  to  their  enemy  that  preternatural  assistance  which 
appeared  to  be  wilhdra\\ n  from  themselves.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cavalry  escaped  and  fled  up  the  banks  of  the  river ;  many 
of  the  infantry  and  peasants  were  massacred,  but  the  women  and 
children  were  spared  from  every  violence.  Indeed  up  to  this 
period,  and  even  later  than  this,  the  character  of  Ismayl,  illus- 
trated by  one  or  two  traits  of  generosity,  w  as  stained  by  no  act  of 
unnecessary  severity.  The  soldiers,  indeed,  according  to  the 
Turkish  practice,  cut  oft'  the  ears  of  the  slain ;  and  M.  Cail- 
liaud  relates  some  brutalities  committed  by  the  Greeks  (vol.  ii. 
p.  G3.)  who  attended  the  army,  which  passed  unpunished;  but 
customary  or  individual  excesses  do  not  aftect  the  reputation  of 
the  Pasha. 

The  conquest  of  Dar  Sheygya  disclosed  to  the  first  gaze  of 
European  eyes  the  temples  and  pyramids  of  Mount  Berkel  and 
Nousi ;  some  very  vague  rumours  of  their  existence  had  indeed 
already  reached  the  civilized  world,  but  there  seemed  little  chance 
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of  opening  a  path  to  them  otherwise  than  by  the  sword.  How 
far  we  have  profited  by  this  discovery,  will  become  presently  an 
object  of  inquiry.  In  the  mean  time  the  Pasha  remained  en- 
camped on  that  spot  for  some  weeks,  which  he  employed  in 
negociations  with  the  fugitive  Sheygya,  who  were  still  powerful, 
and  with  the  Maleks  of  Berber  and  Shendi.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  1821,  he  resumed  his  march,  and  following  the  river 
for  three  days,  turned  off  to  the  east  through  the  barren  valley  of 
Argon,  and  after  a  confused  march  of  four  days  (or  rather  nights) 
again  came  down  to  the  Nile,  at  about  two  days  journey  above 
Berber. 

"  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  bank  was  covered  with  soldiers,  all 
eager  to  quench  their  thirst  in  the  river,  or  to  plunge  into  it;  the  Arabs 
rushed  into  it  with  their  clothes  on.  One  might  have  fancied  that  the 
army  found  in  it  a  new  existence ;  in  fact  it  would  seem  as  if  every 
thing  which  breathes  or  vegetates  in  these  countries  derives  its  existence 
from  the  river ;  the  Egyptian  who  wanders  far  from  its  creative  waters 
seems  to  have  lost  the  most  essential  of  the  vital  parts  by  which  his  ex- 
istence is  animated." — vol.  ii.  p.  90. 

The  artillery  did  not  arrive  until  two  or  three  days  later;  the 
army  then  advanced  into  the  country  of  Berber,  of  which  the 
prince  had  already  tendered  his  submission :  and  the  better  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  soldiers  were  directed  to 
make  a  pompous,  but  innocent,  parade  of  the  terrors  of  their  fire- 
arms. 

The  Pasha  remained  at  Berber  for  about  two  months;  partly 
that  he  might  not  too  rapidly  precede  his  boats,  of  which  the 
greater  number  had  been  unable  to  pass  the  cataracts  of  the  Sheygya 
during  the  season  of  low  water;  partly  that  he  might  treat  for  the 
submission  of  the  Malek  of  Shendi.  For  in  his  successive  inva- 
sions of  the  several  countries  along  the  Nile,  it  was  the  policy  of 
Ismayl  ever  to  prevent  the  use  of  arms  by  negociation ;  and  he  did 
this  generally  with  success,  because  the  states  were  individually 
very  feeble,  and  quite  incapable  of  any  cordial  co-operation ;  and 
because  he  did  not  exact  from  the  people  any  severe  contribution, 
or  offer  any  insult  to  the  dignity  of  their  Maleks. 

Malek  Nimir  at  length  followed  the  example  of  the  chiefs  of 
Berber  and  Dongola,  but  with  more  reluctance  and  a  stronger 
sense  of  his  humiUation.  As  this  man  was  destined  to  act  a 
bloody  part  in  the  conclusion  of  the  tragedy,  we  shall  quote  M. 
Cailliaud's  description  of  him,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  afterwards 
made  to  him  at  Sennaar. 

"  I  had  been  apprized  of  his  haughty  and  arrogant  character;  I 
found  him  sitting  on  a  bed,  reading  the  Koran;  as  there  were  no  other 
seats  in  the  apartment,  I  went  and  sat  down  close  to  him,  several  guards 
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of  his  suite  stood  around  us.  Niuiir  is  n  man  of  six  feet  high;  his  look 
is  stern,  and  his  disposition  gloomyj  he  is  thoughtful,  full  of  pride  and 
audacity,  studious  and  devout." — vol.  ii.  p.  300. 

However,  he  did  not  think  this  the  moment  to  oppose  the  in- 
vader, hilt,  yielding  to  circumstances,  received  him  as  a  conqueror 
into  his  capital.  The  Pasha  entered  Shendy  on  the  9th  of  May: 
a  few  days  afterwards  four  of  his  soldiers  \vere  assassinated  in  a 
village  near  the  camp,  for  which  offence  he  took  severe  and 
instant  vengeance,  by  the  destruction  of  the  village  and  the  mur- 
der of  eighty  of  the  inhabitants.  On  tlie  15th,  Malek  Choup, 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  Sheygya,  who  commanded  their  exiled 
cavalry,  having  failetl  to  excite  the  rulers  either  of  Berber  or 
Shendy  to  opposition  against  Ismayl,  tendered  his  military  service 
to  the  conqueror;  the  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  brave  Arab 
and  his  subjects  were  from  that  moment  numbered  among  the 
most  faithful  and  warlike  of  the  Pasha's  army:  they  were  after- 
wards employed  on  the  most  difficult  occasions,  and  ever  obeyed 
with  the  same  fearlessness  with  which  they  had  resisted  as  long 
as  resistance  held  out  any  hope  of  success. 

On  the  same  day  the  army  left  Shendy  and  advanced  against 
Halfay,  which  separated  that  province  from  Sennaar.  No  oppo- 
sition was  offered,  and  therefore  the  country,  though  provisions 
were  not  abundant,  was  not  plundered.  They  reached  the 
capital*  on  the  ^5th,  and  stayed  there  no  longer  than  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  promised  tribute  of  camels  and  dourrha — the 
Malek  presented  it  in  person. 

"  His  dress  consisted  of  two  fine  muslin  shirts,  one  white,  the  other 
blue;  he  wore  on  his  feet  leather  sandals,  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  ;  his  hair  was  also  plaited  like  theirs,  and  slightly  oiled  ;  above 
the  elbow  he  wore  little  leathern  bags  fastened  round  the  arm,  contain- 
ing some  kinds  of  amulets  or  mysterious  papers,  on  which  are  written 
certain  verses  of  the  Koran ;  his  fingers  were  ornamented  with  thick 
silver  rings." — vol.  ii.  p.  193. 

On  the  <27th  the  troo|)s  again  moved  towards  Sennaar,  and  on 
the  same  evening  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River. 
Not  one,  perhaps,  among  the  armed  multitudes  who  rushed  to 
the  borders  of  tiiis  mysterious  stream,  approached  it  with  any  awe 
or  contemplated  it  with  any  curiosity.  It  divided  them  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar ;  it  divided  them  from  an  enemy  whom  they 
had  been  taught  to  consider  rich  and  unwarlike,  and  whom  they 
were  ardent  to  encounter ;  and  they  proceeded  eagerly  to  cross  it, 
without  wasting  a  single  inquiry  as  to  the  countries  which  it  had 

•  Halfay  is  siluated  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  army  had  raarched  up  on  the  left, 
probably  because  its  greater  poverty  allorded  the  soldiers  less  opportunity  of  plunder. 
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ti-avefsed  in  its  magnificence,  or  the  regions  which  have  so  long 
concealed  its  infancy. 

"  For  three  days,  the  surface  of  the  river  to  a  considerable  extent  was 
covered  with  camels,  horses,  Turks  and  Arabs  swimming  across,  some 
supported  by  leather-bottles  filled  with  air,  or  mounted  on  pieces  ot  tim- 
ber ;  others  clinging  to  the  horses*  tails  or  mounted  on  the  camels ;  in  this 
manner  did  the  army  pass,  consisting,  along  with  the  servants,  of  5,500 
men,  and  3,000  camels  or  horses.  It  would  be  difficult  to  paint  the 
tumult,  confusion,  noise,  and  cries  of  the  men  and  animals;  the  echoing 
of  the  blows  by  which  the  poor  animals  were  overwhelmed,  in  order  to 
make  them  swim  and  advance;  you  would  have  imagined  you  saw  a 
routed  army,  with  the  enemy  close  at  its  heels,  and  not  troops  rushing 
with  confidence  to  victory.  Unfortunately,  this  ardent  zeal  cost  thirty 
men  their  lives,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  camels  or  Iwrses  were 
drowned." — vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

Civil  dissensions  and  a  disputed  succession  delivered  Sennaar 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  without  the  slightest  effort  at  resist- 
ance. One  of  the  competitors  for  the  throne  took  to  flight  on  his 
approach,  and  the  other  advanced  to  welcome  him  as  an  ally,  and 
acknowledge  him  as  a  master.  He  took  possession  of  the  capital 
on  the  12th  of  June,  with  the  same  noisy  pomp  of  triumph  which 
had  signalized  his  entry  into  Berber.  Sennaar  is  situated  at 
iy°  36'  51"  of  north  latitude,  and  31°  24'  34"  longitude  east  of 
Paris,  near  the  river  on  the  right  bank.  It  is  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  a  population  of  QOOO  souls,  of  whom 
a  third  had  retired  before  the  arrival  of  the  army.  The  houses, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  more  ancient  habitations,  are  themselves  ra- 
pidly advancing  to  a  state  of  ruin. 

"  Some  of  them  are  round  cabins  covered  with  thatch;  others  with 
clay  roofs  have  occasionally  one  story  and  a  terrace,  which  are  usually 
in  a  very  ruinous  state.  They  are  not  built  in  any  regular  line.  In 
short,  this  confused  mass  of  habitations  presents  a  complete  picture  of 
wretchedness." — vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

Such  was  the  place  of   which   the  conquest  formed  one  of  the 
most  plausible  objects  of  the  expedition! 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  Pasha  sent  out  tuo  detachments  into 
the  interior  of  the  country ;  the  one  to  the  east — the  other  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river.  The  former  succeeded  in  bringing  in  cap- 
tive the  fugitive  pretender,  and  with  him  two  persons  who  had  lately 
assassinated  a  third  king,  or  pretender,  named  A'dlan,  whosr 
children  had  placed  themselves  under  the  Pasha's  protection. 
He  inflicted  on  the  murderers  the  punishment  of  impalement — a 
refinement  in  torture  unknown  to  the  barbarians  of  the  south,  and 
the  only  fruits  that  had  yet  been  presented  to  them  of  the  superior 
civilization  of  the  Turks.  The  details  of  their  execution,  (vol.  ii, 
p.  241,)  and  the  unbending  resolution  of  the  sufferers,  excite  in 
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us  a  horrible  interest.  In  the  Sennarians,  who  witnessed  this 
spectacle,  disgust  and  hatred  were  so  deeply  excited  as  to  leave 
no  space  even  for  terror. 

The  expedition  to  the  westward  was  intended  against  the  Ne- 
groes who  inhabited  the  country  towards  tiie  White  River.  Un- 
able to  resist,  they  had  still  tlie  means  of  escape,  and,  therefore, 
the  Turkish  officer  (Hadji  Hammed)  thought  proper  to  employ 
"  la  ruse,  ou  si  Ton  veut"  (as  M.  Cailliaud  says  with  great  sim- 
plicity) "  la  trahison."  The  reader  shall  discover  for  himself  the 
distinction  between  a  Turkish  ruse  and  treachery. 

"  He  sent  flags  of  truce  to  these  poor  people  to  propose  an  agree- 
ment;  he  reciuired  them  to  pay  a  tribute  of  slaves  and  camels.  They 
accepted  these  conditions:  in  consequence,  Hadji  Hammed  ascended 
towards  them  with  a  paity  of  his  men,  under  pretence  of  receiving  the 
stipulated  tribute :  but  scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  the  top  when  he  had 
the  villages  surrounded,  and  made  prisoners  all  that  were  found  in  them." 
— vol.  ii.  p.  251. 

Above  a  thousand  Negroes  were  destroyed  by  this  incursion,  and 
about  two  thousand,  chietly  women  and  children,  were  brought  in 
as  slaves,  besides  a  large  number  of  camels  taken  violently  from  the 
Nomad  Arabs.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Pasha  had  the  slightest 
pretext  for  this  aggression — the  suti'erers  had  committed  no  act  of 
hostility,  and  were  probably  subjects  of  the  Malek  of  Sennaar, 
with  whom  he  was  in  amity. 

The  climate  of  Sennaar  amply  avenged  the  injuries  of  its  in- 
habitants. It  was  on  the  4th  of  August  that  the  Pasha  and  M. 
Cailliaud,  conversing  in  a  pleasant  garden  on  the  river  side,  "  a 
I'ombre  d'un  berceau  de  citronniers,"  praised  the  delicious  tempe- 
rature and  the  moderation  of  the  vertical  sun.  Ismayl  was  espe- 
cially delighted  by  the  unexpected  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere. 
"  11  disait  dejii  qu'il  n'en  croirait  plus  les  voyageurs  ;  que  la 
relation  de  Bruce  (jui  lui  avail  ete  traduite,  etait  mensongere,"  for 
that  relation  had  led  him  to  fear  for  the  health  of  his  army.  In 
three  weeks  from  that  time  a  third  of  his  army  was  sufiering  from 
epidemic  diseases,  and  on  the  '25th  of  September,  he  counted  600 
dead  and  2000  sick  in  a  force  of  3000*  men,  and  the  number  was 
increasing  every  day.  "  Le  Pasha  ne  disait  plus  que  le  rapport  de 
Bruce  fut  contraire  4  la  verite." 

The  Sennarians  refused  all  assistance  to  the  sufferers ;  they  did 
not  even  aff"ect  to  conceal  the  joy  which  this  spectacle  afforded  them. 
"  An  air  of  triumph  and  bravado  shone  on  every  countenance," 
and  an  insurrection  would  probably  have  completed  the  destruc- 

•  Qlu<tre  4000  ?  M.  Cailliaud  himself  lells  us,  that,  soon  after  its  arrival  at  Sennaar, 
a  reinforcement  from  Cairo  increased  (he  army  to  4000  ;  and  it  had  suffered  no  loss 
from  that  time  till  the  begiiuiing  of  the  »ickl,v  season. 
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tion  of  the  invaders,  if  a  reinforcement  had  not  opportunely  ar- 
rived from  Egypt,  (on  the  22d  of  October,)  under  the  command 
of  Ibrahim,  the  eldest  son  of  Mehemed — the  same  who  has  since 
acquired  such  unfortunate  celebrity  in  Greece. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  two  princes  took  the  field  ; 
Ismayl  at  the  head  of  1500,  and  Ibrahim  of  1200  men,  (leaving 
1500  to  garrison  Sennaar,)  and  advanced  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Blue  River.  After  a  few  days  march  they  separated,  and  the 
latter  division  directed  its  course  more  to  the  westward,  while  that 
of  Ismayl  followed  more  nearly  the  course  of  the  river.  Our  tra- 
veller continued  to  attend  his  former  protector,  and  we  shall  not 
desert  his  guidance.  Their  route  lay,  for  the  most  part,  through 
uninhabited  and  pathless  forests,  where  the  traces  of  the  elephant 
became  more  frequent,  as  those  of  man  disappeared.  On  the  1 7th, 
they  arrived  at  El  Querebyn,  a  dependancy  of  Sennaar;  and 
thence,  proceeding  southward,  through  forests  even  wilder 
and  more  extensive  than  those  behind  them,  they  reached  the 
bordering  mountains,  inhabited  by  idolatrous  Negroes.  The 
Pasha  waited  for  no  provocation  or  pretext  for  attack  ;  and  as  his 
object  was  alike  to  employ  his  soldiers  and  to  send  down  slaves  to 
his  father,  he  promised  a  dollar  a  head  for  every  prisoner  brought 
in.  The  Negroes  defended  themselves  with  courage,  and  some- 
times with  success  ;  in  an  assault  made  on  the  22d,  the  Turks 
lost  52  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  prisoners  they 
made  consisted  chiefly  of  old  women,  children,  or  cripples, 
whose  worthlessness  secured  their  restoration  to  liberty.  The 
account  of  this  affair,  in  which  Ismayl  had  one  of  his  guard  killed 
at  his  side  by  a  lance,  the  only  weapon  of  his  enemies,  m  ill  be 
very  interesting  to  those  who  love  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  war. 
The  position  of  the  Negroes  behind  trees  and  bushes,  growing 
among  the  smooth  masses  of  their  granite  rocks,  over  which,  with 
naked  feet,  they  bounded,  or  rather  flew,  "  like  birds  "  (vol.  ii. 
p.  60) ;  their  circular  straw  huts  peeping  out  from  among  the 
crevices  of  their  stony  fastnesses  ;  the  huge  masses  of  wood  and 
rock  which  they  rolled  down  upon  their  invaders  slowly  climbing 
the  eminences,  to  themselves  so  easy  of  access  ;  the  roar  of  mus- 
ketry and  cannon,  now  heard  among  them  for  the  first  time ; — 
present  a  combination  of  circumstances,  throwing,  at  least,  some 
new  varieties  into  the  disgusting  picture  of  battle. 

This  "  chasse  aux  N^gres"  (as  M.  Cailliaud  calls  it)  continued 
for  some  days,  and  was  renewed  at  convenient  intervals.  On  one 
such  occasion  (on  the  25th)  the  traveller,  as  well  as  the  Pasha, 
had  a  very  narrow  escape,  of  which  w'e  will  not  refuse  his  natural 
description  to  our  readers  : 

"  The  Pasha  had  strongly  recommended  to  me,  for   my  own   safety, 

1  l2 
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.ihvays  to  keep  close  to  him  ;  this  tVientlly  attention  on  his  part  was  verv 
nearly  costing  mc  doar.  After  two  hours'  march  we  had  ascended 
about  two-thirds  ot  the  mountain,  which  was  the  object  of  our  expedi- 
tion ;  we  were  winding  our  way  along  a  very  rough  and  rugged  path, 
having  on  our  right  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  on  our  left  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  rising  perpendicularly.  A  portion  of  the  troops  was 
before  us  ;  Ismayl  was  following  them,  having  one  of  his  slaves  close 
behind  him,  bearing  his  carbine ;  I  came  immediately  after,  and  so 
near  to  the  slave,  that  my  horse's  head  actually  touched  his  head  ;  the 
Mamelukes  marched  behind  me.  'I'he  path  was  so  narrow  as  not  to 
allow  more  than  one  to  march  abreast ;  all  of  a  sudden  a  large  piece  of 
rock,  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  rolling  a  I'vnprorhte  between  Ismayl  and 
mc,  hurled  the  slave  who  separated  us  down  the  precipice.  No  doubt 
the  blow  was  aimed  at  the  Pasha,  the  richness  of  whose  dress  made  him 
a  conspicuous  object ;  but  had  1  advanced  another  step,  I  should  have 
been  the  victim  !  Ismayl  instantly  turned  round,  and  I  could  judge  of 
his  terror  by  the  paleness  of  his  countenance ;  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  he  might,  without  injustice,  have  made  the  same  observation  on 
me." — vol.  ii.  p.  371. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  incursions,  if  they  served  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  certainly  conduced  very  little  either  to 
the  honour  or  profit  of  the  prince — the  number  of  captives  was 
not  large,  and  it  was  diminished  by  the  brutality  of  their  treat- 
ment;  of  the  survivors  very  few  were  recommended  by  youth  or 
vigour — the  greater  part  of  the  young  men  having  eitlier  escaped 
or  perished.  However,  some  few  of  these  were  sent  down  the 
river  to  Cairo,  where  they  were  probably  embodied  in  Mehemed 
Ali's  disciplined  troops,  and  sent  to  exercise  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Morea  the  same  sort  of  "  chasse,"  as  that  of  which 
they  themselves  had  so  lately  been  the  object,  and  to  practise 
lessons  of  humanity  similar  to  those  which  they  had  received 
from  their  conqueror. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1822,  the  Pasha,  after  a  harassing  march 
through  a  woody  wildernes^^,  arrived  at  Fazoql,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  that  name — the  Malek  of  which  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  otltr  his  submission.  On  the  I'2th,  he  again  proceeded 
southward,  and  after  some  more  destructive  affairs  with  the  Ne- 
groes, he  crossed  the  river  Toumet,  (tributary  to  the  Blue  River,) 
at  about  10^  .50'  9'  latitude;  and  on  the  18th,  ]M.  Cailliaud  dis- 
covered the  first  indications  of  gold.  To  this  discovery  were  now 
attached  tiie  remaining  hopes  of  Ismayl ;  the  conquest  of  so  many 
barren  or  half-desolate  provinces  had  not  satisfied  his  cupidity, 
and  the  myriads  of  slaves,  of  whom  he  had  promised  himself  easy 
and  profitable  possession,  had  proved  fierce  and  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  but  the  gold  mines  of  Quamamyl,  recorded  by  early  anti- 
quity, and  exaggerated  by  distant  iinnour,  still  continued  to  Hatter 
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liis  wishes  and  his  credulity.  He  entered  the  province  without 
delay,  and  eagerly  conniienced  the  important  search.  The  lirst 
attempt,  directed  by  M.  Cailliaud,  and  the  second  by  the  Pasha 
in  person,  were  very  nearly  fruitless;  but  it  was  still  hoped,  that 
the  country  might  contain  sj>ots  more  fruitful ;  and  marauding 
parties  were  despatched  to  take  some  natives,  who  might  serve  as 
guides  to  the  concealed  stores  of  their  land.  They  were  so  for- 
tunate as  to  capture  a  chief,  who  was  conducted  trembling  be- 
fore the  Pasha.  After  covering  him  with  the  unexpected  honour, 
"  d'un  guibeh  ou  doliman  de  serge  rouge,"  (of  which  the  bril- 
liancy formed  so  ridiculous  a  contrast  with  his  black  skin  as  to 
excite  the  amusement  even  of  his  own  wretched  fellow  captives,) 
the  Pasha  questioned  him  respecting  the  supposed  treasures. 

"  This  man,  trembling  all  over,  picked  up  a  handful  of  gravel  stones, 
about  the  size  of  beans,  and  showing  them  to  the  prince,  told  him,  that 
after  the  rainy  season,  there  were  sometimes  found  bits  of  gold  of  that 
size  in  the  hollows  of  the  beds  or  borders  of  the  rivulets ;  but  that  in 
general  they  procured  this  metal  in  powder  by  washing  the  sands  in  the 
little  bowls  which  we  had  seen." — 

He  pointed  out  the  most  favourable  places  for  such  researches, 
and  conducted  the  Pasha  on  the  following  day  to  one  of  them. 
The  result  was  exactly  such  as  he  had  led  to  expect — a  few  small 
giains  of  gold  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  day — "  le  Pacha  etait 
d'une  humeur  detestable,  etle  depit  se  peignait  sur  son  visage," — 
and  most  happily  the  poor  Negro  chief  took  a  very  early  oppor- 
tunity to  escape  from  his  red  doliman,  and  the  dangers  of  his 
splendid  captivity.  The  search,  however,  was  continued  for 
some  days  longer,  of  which  the  most  fortunate  appears  not  to 
have  produced  more  than  twelve  grains.  And  after  repeated 
experiments,  M.  Cailliaud  remained  convinced,  "  que  les  sables 
de  cette  region  reputes  les  plus  riches  ne  donnent  au  lavage,  terme 
moyen,  que  quatre  grains  d'or  par  quintal." — vol.  iii.  p.  18. 

After  seventeen  da\s  passed  among  golden  sands,  the  Pasha 
became  convinced  of  their  barrenness ;  and  as  he  had  thus  fairly 
ascertained  the  certainty  and  extent  of  his  disappointment;  as  he 
had  attained  the  utmost  bounds  which  had  ever  been  affixed  to  his 
expedition,  and  had  exhausted  his  last  and  dearest  hopes,  the  sol- 
diers eagerly  expected  the  order  to  return. 

"  'I'he  Sheygya*  had  prepared  their  mannikin  in  the  shape  of  a  man, 
supposed  to  represent  one  of  themselves  5  for  it  is  one  of  their  esta- 
blished customs  to  inter  an  image  of  this  kind  in  the  place  fixed  as  the 
boundary  of  their  great  expeditions." 

On  the  oth   of  February,  the  order  was  at  length  given — to 

*  We  have  rctaiiicd  the  orthography  of  Burckhardt. 
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coiitiiuio  their  maiili  to  tlie  south.  The  soldiers  could  not  cou- 
ii\il  thi'ir  ;i.stonisluiu'iit ;  ihoy  already  considered  it  a  supernatural 
etVort  bv  uhich  they  had  reached  their  present  position.  The 
SheygVa  placed  their  "  mannequin"  on  a  camel,  and  readily 
escorted  it  on  foot,  (to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Osmanlis  ;) 
the  armv  continued  to  advance  without  exhibiting  any  disposition 
to  mutiiiv;  and  in  two  days,  they  arrived  at  Singue, the  province 
adjacent  to  Quiunauiyl. 

And  here,  indeed,  the  limits  of  progress  were  at  length  fixed  by 
in\iiicible  necessity.  The  Negro  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  had  become  more  daring  from  success,  or  more  furious 
from  their  sufferings — the  troops  were  harassed  in  tlieir  marcli, 
and  insulted  in  their  encampment — the  Pasha's  own  horses  were 
carried  off  from  under  the  mouths  of  his  cannon,  and  a  confede- 
racy, among  various  Negro  tribes,  for  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
the  camp  was  proved  to  have  been  formed,  though  fortunately  it 
did  not  take  effect  at  the  time  fixed  for  it.  The  army  was  reduced 
to  about  1200  men,  and  was  greatly  in  want  of  ammunition,  in 
wiiich  its  only  advantage  consisted.*  "  J'allai  voir  le  Prince  :  il 
etaittriste  et  soucieux  ;  desnonvelles  affligeantes,  qu'il  venaitde  re- 
cevoir  du  Sennaar,  augmentaient  ses  inquietudes  sur  I'embarrasde 
sa  position,  (lont  il  ne  dissimulait  j)as  an  reste  le  danger." — vol.  iii. 
p.  49.  But,  though  afflicted  by  periodical  attacks  of  fever,  Ismayl 
had  lost  nothing  of  that  energy,  which,  through  the  whole  cam- 
paign, had  supported  and  animated  him. 

"  He  must  certainly  have  been  endowed  with  great  courage,  persever- 
ance, and  even  genius,  to  have,  with  a  feeble  army  of  4000  men,  ill-paid 
and  ill-fed,  traversed,  in  all  directions,  barbarous  and  wild  countries, 
invaded  in  less  than  two  years  450  leagues  of  territory,  conquered  twelve 
provinces  and  a  kingdom,  and  maintained  an  unceasing  struggle  with 
a  multitude  of  warlike  tribes. "f — vol.  iii.  p.  51. 

But  he  yielded  at  length  to  destiny,  and  gave,  on  the  1 1th  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  long-expected  orders  for  retreat. 

M.  Cailliaud  a|)pears  at  different  times  to  have  indulged  some 
visionary  hopes,  tliat  the  present  expedition  would  throw  light  on 
the  course,  or  even  the  fountains  of  the  White  River;  and,  doubt- 
less, it  was  in  an  agony  of  disappointment  at  the  disappearance  of 
this  dream,  that,  before  turning  his  face  northward,  he  mounted 
an  eminence,  with  his  telescope  in  his  hand,  and  sought  to  dis- 
cover the  spot  where  his  imagination  had  placed  the  source  of  the 


•  Sonie  boats  charged  with  supplies  and  arauiunition  liad  been  destroyed  by  the 
natives  near  Fa;{oql. 

t  By  the  way,  the  only  people  who  offered  him  the  slightest  resistance  were  the 
Sheyg^-a  and  the  Negroes. 
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White  River, — (a  spot  distant,  according  to  his  own  map,  above 
800  miles.) 

"  Vain  efforts  !  .  .  .  Ceasing,  therefore,  to  contemplate  this  hori- 
zon, which  presented  nothing  but  a  complete  mass  of  vapour,  I  engraved 
the  name  of  France  in  deep  characters  upon  the  rock,  and  transporting 
myself  in  imagination  to  that  beloved  country,  I  put  up  a  prayer  that  I 
might  be  allowed  to  offer  her  the  tribute  of  my  labours  ;  a  small  tribute, 
certainly^  but  which  had  cost  me  great  fatigue  and  sufferings." — vol.  iii. 
p.  51. 

The  Sheygy'a  were  probably  employing  the  same  moment  in  the 
customary  interment  of  their  "  mannequin  ;"  and  these  important 
ceremonies  duly  performed,  the  army  joyously  commenced  its  re- 
turn homewards. 

The  men  were  inspired  with  new  energy ;  the  very  beasts  seemed 
sensible  of  the  change  in  the  direction  of  march,  and  their  step 
became  more  rapid  and  firm.  Joy  was  painted  on  every  coun-' 
tenance  ;  the  Bedouins  and  the  Arnaouts  expressed  their  own  by 
songs  ;  past  sufferings  were  already  banished  from  recollection, 
and  every  thought  and  every  vow  was  directed  towards  home. 

The  traveller  soon  afterwards  took  his  final  leave  of  the  Pasha, 
who  had  latterly  treated  him  with  great  consideration,  and  descended 
to  Sennaar  by  water.  Ismayl  encountered  no  impediments  in 
his  return  to  that  place,  which  was  hastened  by  a  disappointment 
in  not  finding  his  brother's  division  at  Fazoql ;  with  which  rein- 
forcement he  had  still  meditated  a  new  expedition  to  the  south- 
westward.  Ibrahim  himself  having  been  overtaken  some  time  be- 
fore by  sickness  and  its  attendant  circumstances  of  anxiety  and 
despondency,  had  abruptly  quitted  the  army  and  returned  direct 
to  Egypt ;  happier,  in  undishonoured  obscurity,  had  he  fallen 
among  the  deserts  of  the  White  River,  by  the  lance  of  any  naked 
savage,  than  to  have  lived  to  wreak  his  sullen  and  sanguinary 
humour  upon  the  unresisting  children  of  Greece,  to  have  torn 
away  some  of  the  remaining  branches  of  her  beauty  and  vitality, 
and  left  in  the  flowery  vallies  of  the  Morea  so  deep  an  impress 
of  his  horses'  feet,  that  an  age  of  peace  and  independence  will 
scarcely  restore  their  verdure. 

From  Sennaar,  the  '•  brave  Ismayl,"  not  many  months  after- 
wards, descended  to  Shendi  to  repress  some  insurrection  or  levy 
some  contribution,  and  thence  he  designed  to 'return  to  Egypt. 
At  Shendi  he  had  the  imprudence  to  retire  to  some  distance  from 
his  camp,  to  celebrate,  (as  it  is  said,)  by  a  nocturnal  banquet, 
the  conclusion  of  his  laborious  campaign.  A  very  few  attend- 
ants were  with  him.  Malek  Nimir  (the  name  means  tiger) 
had  long  watched  for  the  opportunity  of  vengeance  which  was 
now  presented,  and  not  rejected  by  him.     He  set  fire  to  the 
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li()U.<i'  wlirii"  tlu'  Pasha  feasted  or  reposed,  aiul  U)  the  ishrubs  or 
the  (loiinha  winch  surrounded  it;  the  younj;  eoii<]v»eror  perished 
in  the  flames.  The  soUliers  iVoni  the  eanip  arrived  too  late  lor 
sueconr,  and  found  only  the  niutilaleil  remains  of  their  prince : 
these  were  transported  to  Cairo  and  there  buried. 

All  his  party  were  taken  or  massacred;  the  Greek,  his  Proto- 
niedico,  was  at  first  si)ared,  that  he  miixht  be  delivered  to  more 
deliberate  torture. 

"  First,  all  his  teeth  were  extracted  from  him,  one  by  one,  and  distri- 
buted among  the  prineipal  jiersons  of  the  country,  who  had  them  care- 
fully sewed  up  in  little  leather  bags,  in  order  to  wear  them  as  amulets  j 
for  in  the  opinion  of  these  superstitious  people,  the  possessor  of  a  physi- 
cian's tooth  is  safe  froui  the  attacks  of  any  disease.  After  this  cruel  ope- 
ration, he  was  put  to  death.*  Malek  Nimir  took  to  flight  with  his  ac- 
complices, and  retreated  into  Darfour." — vol.  iii.  p.  337. 

We  have  observed  that  the  first  object  of  this  expedition,  which 
we  have  followed  with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  was  the  con- 
quest of  Sennaar,  and  the  numerous  provinces  comprehended  be- 
tween that  kingdom  and  tlie  Egyptian  frontiers,  and  that  the  scheme 
extended  to  the  occupation  of  the  slave-countries  above  Sennaar, 
■.iwd  the  gold  mines  supposed  to  exist  there.  We  have  seen  that 
the  latter  enterprize  had  no  permanent  result,  and  little  even  of 
temporary  profit;  but  we  have  also  perceived  with  astonishment 
the  rapid  success  of  the  former.  This  makes  us  curious  to  in- 
(piire  into  the  actual  extent  and  nature  of  the  country  so  hastily 
subjected  by  a  force  so  very  insignificant,  and  into  the  number 
and  resources  of  the  various  inhabitants,  who  yielded  their  inde- 
pendence to  the  terrors  of  4,000  muskets. 

The  extent  of  the  conquered  country  along  the  river  side  from 
the  Second  Cataract  to  the  southern  limits  of  Sennaar  (for  we 
shall  not  include  the  countries  above  it,  so  imperfectly  subjected 
and  hastily  evacuated)  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  I'iOO  miles. 
Of  these  the  first  500  may  comprehend  the  provinces  of  Sukkoot, 
Mahass,  Doiigolu  and  Dar-Sheygya;  the  next  400  will  embrace 
Berber,  Shenili,  and  Halfay  as  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  two 
livers;  and  the  remaining  300  the  length  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sennaar.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  approach  to  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  width  of  these  provinces.  Mr.  Cailliaud 
liQwever,  has  given  some  foundation  to  rest  upon,  when  he  fixes  that 
of  Sennaar  at  about  seventy  English  miles;  and  perhaps  we  are 
safe  in  affixing  the  same  width  to  the  habitable  parts  of  the  three 
adjacent  countries;  for  if  that  of  llalfay,  esj)ecially  on  the 
western  bank,  in  many  places  falls  far  short  of  this  average,  it  is 

•  "  1  huvc  mentioned  various  Irails  of  the  atrocious  comluct  of  tills  persou,  whict> 
tend  to  dinjiiiiith  the  regret  for  bis  fate." 
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highly  probable  that  both  Berber  and  Shendi,  which  were  the 
heart  of  ancient  Meroe,  may  much  exceed  it ;  and  certainly  in 
population  these  two  provinces  have  suffered  much  less  than 
Halfay  from  the  destructive  incursions  of  the  Sheygya,  and  less 
than  Sennaar  from  civil  dissensions.  To  the  width  of  the  coun- 
tries below  Berber  we  must  affix  a  much  smaller  average;  for  in 
many  parts,  as  at  the  cataracts  immediately  above  Dar  Sheygya, 
and  those  extending  for  nearly  100  miles  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Halfay,  the  habitable  land  (to  which  our  inquiries  are  of 
course  confined)  is  of  very  narrow  extent ;  and  the  Nile  may  be 
said  in  those  tracts  to  be  so  fully  employed  in  continuing  its  own 
existence,  as  to  be  little  disposed  to  fertilize  the  desert  which  im- 
pedes and  endangers  it.  Besides  which,  the  rains  which  fall 
abundantly  to  the  south  through  this  long  tract,  either  fall  not  at  all 
here, or  scantily  and  capriciously.  The  Sheygya,  though  a  warlike, 
are  not  a  numerous  race:  their  cultivable  land  on  the  borders  of 
the  river  cannot  average  above  three  or  four  miles  in  width,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  fertility  of  their  deserts.  In 
parts  of  Dongola,  but  in  parts  only,  there  is  a  broader  extent  of 
rich  soil  and  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  but  the  ravages  of  the  Sheygya 
have  left  few  hands  for  its  cultivation.  In  endeavouring  then 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, we  shall  follow  M.  Cailliaud  in  computing  that  of  Sennaar 
at 600,000  souls;  the  countries  between  Sennaar  and  Dar  Shey- 
gya may  contain  somewhat  more;  and  thence  down  to  the  second 
cataract  we  may  content  ourselves  with  reckoning  half  that  num- 
ber; and  thus  the  whole  will  not  much  exceed  a  million  and  a 
half.  In  this  calculation  we  include,  of  course,  those  Arabs  who 
are  occasionally  associated  in  the  villages  with  the  indigenous 
natives,  and  such  of  the  Nomads,  whether  engaged  in  pasturage 
or  commerce,  as  confine  their  wandering  habitations  to  the  ad- 
jacent deserts. 

But  the  capabilities  of  the  more  southern  of  these  provinces, 
those  especially  which  lie  above  the  confluence  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Astaboras,  do  not  discredit  their  ancient  glory. 

"  Watered  by  the  surrounding  rivers,  fertilized,  especially  towards  the 
south,  by  the  periodical  rains  which  bring  back  vegetation,  even  amid 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  this  countiy  must  yield  a  rich  return  to  the 
labours  of  the  intelligent  and  active  cultivator. 

This  was  written  among  the  ruins  of  Meroe;  still  higher  up 
the  river  the  traveller  was  more  than  once  reminded  of  the  scenery 
of  Europe;  at  one  time  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  at  another  the 
lake  of  Como,  were  recalled  to  his  recollection.  The  animal 
productions  increased  in  variety  and  sometimes  in  beauty  ;  os- 
triches and  wild  asses  inhabit  the  deserts  of  Berber;  in  Halfay, 
b«low   the   confluence  of  the  rivers^  are  found  the  traces  of  the 
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giraffe;  prcseiUly  tlie  track,  of  the  elephant  and  the  signs  of  Ins 
might  were  observed  in  forests  inhabited  by  birds  of  brighter 
plumage  and  of  shriller  cry.  The  black  and  white  ibises  of  an- 
cient Egypt  were  discovered  somewhat  higher.  The  hippopo- 
tamus is  found  to  increase,  as  the  crocodile  diminishes,  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  lion  and  the  rhinoceros  are  numbered  among  the 
natives  of  Scnnaar.  Farther  south,  the  spacious  forests,  with 
their  green  apes  and  pendulous  birds'  nests,  confound  all  our 
usual  notions  of  African  scenery.  Almost  everywhere  we  tind 
proofs  of  the  careless  luxuriance  of  nature,  everywhere  con- 
trasted with  the  M  retchcdness  and  debasement  of  man. 

The  religion  of  the  conquered  provinces  is  exclusively  Maho- 
metan; varying,  indeed,  in  zeal  and  purity,  from  Sennaar,  where 
one  mosque  is  found  snflicient  for  the  devotion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, to  Dar  SheygVa,  whose  Arabian  orthodoxy  des|)ises  the 
spurious  Mahometanism  of  the  Turk.  As  to  the  regions  to  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Sennaar,  it  would  seem  that  the  black 
inhabitants  are  divided  between  paganism  and  uncircnmcised 
islamism.  Those  who  follow  the  latter  persuasion  are  doubtless 
to  be  ranked  among  the  least  honoured  of  the  servants  of  Ma- 
liomet;  of  the  pagans  the  greater  portion  offer  their  vows  rather  to 
the  temperate  brightness  of  the  moon,  than  to  the  burning  god  of 
day;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  mysterious  mutability  of  the 
former  increases  the  superstitious  reverence  of  her  worshippers. 
But  it  would  seem  (from  such  information  as  M.  Cailliaud  was 
enabled  to  collect)  that  on  the  banks  of  the  White  River,  both 
the  Prophet  and  the  moon  are  equally  disregarded,  and  that  the 
stars  alone  are  objects  of  adoration.  One  thing  appears  certain; 
that  predestination  is  a  main  principle  of  action  among  all  these 
savages,  whether  Mahometan  or  Pagan;  some  instances  of  its 
activity  are  given  us  by  M.  Cailliaud.  And  another  fact  is  no 
less  certain  and  far  more  deplorable,  that  if  we  except  the  people 
dwelling  around  the  sources  of  the  Bine  River,  there  is  no  nation 
or  tribe  that  drinks  of  the  Nile  or  any  of  its  tributary  streams,  or 
wanders  over  its  wild  deserts,  which  has  any  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity.* The  Christian  traveller  who  throws  on  these  vast 
regions  any  regard  of  serious  observation  is  most  painfully  re- 
minded of  this  truth,  when  he  beholds  the  many  fragments  and 
memorials  of  his  religion  which  are  scattered  under  his  feet. 
These  remains  are  most  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces,t  from 
Dar    Sheygya    to    Wady    Haifa;     they    are    everywhere   found, 

•  Of  course  the  Copts,  who  are  confined  to  Egypt,  and  are  ihinlj'  scattered  even 
there,  are  excepted. 

\  In  the  higher  countries,  M.  Cailliaud  found  two  or  three  Christian  inscriptions 
in  the  ruins  of  Meroe.  He  retnarks  that  some  of  the  calabashes  used  by  the  ijulatcrs 
above  Sennaar  wore  impressed  witli  the  figure  of  the  cross.  There  is  a  Christian  ruin 
very  near  the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  rivers. 
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at  no  very  considerable  intervals,  along  the  river  side.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  ruined  churches  of  rude  architecture,  of  which 
the  interior  is  generally  adorned  by  pictures  of  the  Virgin  or  St. 
George,  according  to  the  Greek  fashion.  The  space  adjacent 
to  these  is  usually  covered  by  a  multitude  of  tombstones  which 
seem  to  attest  the  superior  populousness  of  former  days.  In 
fact,  the  whole  face  of.this  country  bears  deep  and  lasting  marks 
of  the  infliction  of  some  mighty  calamity,  whose  fruits  are  desola- 
tion and  misery.  In  Dar  Sheygya  some  small  granite  columns 
are  found,  with  the  cross  sculptured  on  the  capital;  and  in  Old 
Dongola,  the  only  building  not  absolutely  wretched,  was  once  a 
Christian  convent  and  is  now  a  Mahometan  mosque.  But  the 
spot  where  these  interesting  vestiges  of  our  faith  are  most  nume- 
rous and  most  perfect,  is  the  long  tract  of  rocky  islands,  which 
forms  a  succession  of  cataracts  from  Wady  Haifa  almost  as  high 
as  Soleb.  It  is  probable  that  Christianity,  when  it  had  been 
driven  by  the  arms  of  the  Arabs  from  the  plains  of  Shendi  and 
Dongola,  took  refuge  in  these  savage  fastnesses,  and  lingered  and 
fought  behind  their  granite  battlements,  beaten  by  the  rushing 
waters.  Indeed  their  inhabitants  are  related  still  to  retain  some- 
what of  a  fierce  and  intractable  character. 

From  noticing  the  rude  memorials  of  Christianity,  we  proceed 
up  the  stream  of  time  to  visit  the  monstrous  monuments  of  the 
superstition  of  antiquity.  As  both  of  these  have  their  peculiar 
interest  with  the  traveller,  so  both  receive  their  peculiar  respect 
from  the  native.  The  former  are  held  holy,  as  the  feeble  notices 
of  a  religion  which  lives  and  flourishes,  and  which  is  one  day  des- 
tined, if  there  be  any  truth  in  ancient  prophecy,  to  reign  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  east.  The  latter  are  regarded  as  the  relics  of  a 
gigantic  race,  whose  name  and  whose  religion  have  long  passed 
away  from  among  men,  and  will  never  be  restored ;  yet  are  they 
not  approached  without  awe,  and  a  species  of  superstition. 

From  Wady  Haifa,  as  high  as  the  province  of  Halfay,  these 
monuments  are  occasionally  found  on  the  river  side,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  desert.  The  most  southerly  yet  discovered  is  that 
of  Soubah,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Blue  River,  before 
its  junction  with  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  at  about  15°  10'  of  lat.  A 
broken  sphinx  in  the  midst  of  ruinous  mounds  of  brick,  is  all  that 
remains  of  what  M.  Cailliaud  very  fairly  supposes  to  have  been 
the  city  of  Saba.  Whatever  buildings  may  once  have  adorned 
the  kingdom  of  Sennaar  have  now  utterly  disappeared,  which  is 
no  doubt  correctly  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  sand  and  limestone, 
as  well  as  to  the  periodical  rains  prevailing  in  that  country. 

Between  Wady  Haifa  and  Soubah,  (a  distance  along  the  river 
of  about  900  miles,)  as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  spots  might  be 
pointed  out,  which  are  marked  by  the  remains  of  antiquity.     To 
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tliroe  of  these,  possessing  sui)erioi-  claims  on  our  attention,  we  shall 
chieriy  confine  ourselves,  takinjj  them  in  the  order  of  their  disco- 
very from  north  to  south.  We  nu'an  those  of  Mount  Bcrkel,  of 
Assour,  and  of  Naga  and  El  Me^aourat.  We  mean  no  dis- 
paragement to  the  other  remains,  or  to  undervalue  tlie  labours 
wliuh  have  been  bestowed  on  their  description  and  delineation: 
and  least  of  all  do  we  intenil  any  insult  to  the  Temple  of  Soleb, 
which  we  suspect  to  be  the  most  graceful  and  picturesque  monu- 
nuMit  yet  discovered  above  the  second  cataract;  but  the  extent  and 
position  of  the  three  which  we  have  selected  demand  somewhat 
closer  investigation. 

1.  The  ruins  of  Mount  Berkcl  are  situated  in  Dar  Sheygya, 
near  a  village  called  Merawe,  at  about  18°  31'  of  north  lat. 
They  occupy  very  considerable  space  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
On  the  right,  between  the  mountain  and  the  river,  close  to  the 
former,  are  found  the  remains  of  seven  or  eight  stone  buildings, 
at  least  six  of  which  were  temples.  Some  of  these  are  in  a  state 
of  entire  decay  and  decomposition,  others  have  been  crushed  by 
the  fall  of  fragments  of  rock  from  the  mountain's  side.  The 
most  perfect  is  the  Typhoniuni,  a  temple  of  about  100  feet  in 
length,  partly  built  and  partly  excavated  in  the  rock. 

"  In  the  multitude  of  hierog'.yphical  legends  which  accompany  all  the 
figures  of  this  monument,  we  recognise  everywhere,  close  to  that  of  the 
king,  two  hicroglvphical  rings  (or  cartouches),  which,  acconhng  to  M. 
ChampoUion's  important  discovery,  inform  us  that  this  monarch  is  Tara- 
cus,  tlic  first  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  who  invaded  Egy])t,  and  formed 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  the  chronological  canon  of  INIanetho,  in  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  The  style  of  the  figures  and 
ornaments  of  this  temple,  is  the  pure  style  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
and  Lower  Nubia." — vol.  iii.  p.  215. 

The  most  extensive  remains  are  those  of  a  temple,  probably  of 
less  ancient  date  than  the  Ty[)h()niuni,  of  which  the  length  is  not 
less  than  4.0O  English  feet.  This  magnificent  edifice  has  con- 
tained more  than  eighty-four  columns,  besides  sphinxes  and  granite 
altars  covered  with  sculptures,  and  was  numbered,  we  doubt  not, 
among  the  most  splendid  ornaments  of  Ethiopia.  No  traces  of 
that  sj)lendour  at  present  exist,  and  the  labours  of  the  traveller, 
exploring  the  bases  of  the  columns  and  the  vestiges  of  the  walls 
amid  heaps  of  dust  and  rubbish,  are  unrewarded  by  any  object 
of  admiration. 

A  little  farther  from  the  river,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  are 
the  remains  of  thirteen  pyramids;  they  are  small,  and  for  the  most 
part,  in  very  good  preservation;  the  largest  is  not  more  than  80 
feet  in  base;  several  do  not  exceed  half  that  size;  son)e  are  of  still 
smaller  dimensions.  They  appear  to  be  of  very  difierent  ages; 
the  most  ancient  have  no  sanctuary  or  con»:equent  hieroglyphicai 
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inscriptions;  there  are  others  of  which  the  sanctuaries  have 
vaulted  roofs,*  and  these  are  decidedly  the  most  modern;  the 
rest  belong  to  an  intermediate  age. 

On  the  left  bank,  a  few  miles  higher  than  Mount  Berkel,  stands 
another  body  of  pyramids  of  greater  magnitude  and  antiquity. 
There  are  fifteen  of  considerable  magnitude,  varying  from  25  to 
30  yards  in  base;  one  only  much  exceeds  the  dimensions  of  the 
rest,  being  about  50  yards  in  base.  This  last  presents  the  singu- 
lar appearance  of  a  small  interior  pyramid  of  a  different  age, 
stone,  and  architecture,t  enclosed  by  a  thick  pyramidal  case,  which 
has  now  greatly  fallen  away  and  betrayed  its  secret.  These  build- 
ings are  formed  of  a  coarse  pudding-stone,  whose  friability  has 
greatly  accelerated  their  general  dilapidation. 

M.  Cailliaud  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  correct  in  supposing  these 
ruins  to  be  the  remains  of  Napata,  which  was  originally  the 
second  city,  and  latterly  the  capital,  of  Ethiopia.  We  are  only 
surprised  that  he  should  have  found  any  difficulty  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion,  or  made  any  boast  of  it  as  a  discovery  of  his  own, 
because  our  English  travellers  who  visited  this  spot  before  him, 
and  whose  plans  and  descriptions  agree  in  every  material  point 
with  his  own,  formed  and  published  the  same  opinion  about  four 
years  before  the  appearance  of  his  work. — (  Waddiiigtons  Travels 
in  Ethiopia,  p.  186.) 

The  locality  of  Mount  Berkel  is  favourable  to  the  position  of 
a  great  city,  not  from  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country, 
which  is  not  remarkable,  but  from  the  extraordinary  bend  in  the 
river,  which  takes  place  between  18°  and  19^  20'  of  latitude,  and 
brings  the  inhabitants  of  that  portion  of  its  banks  into  easy  and 
near  communication  with  those  who  dwell  above  them  to  the 
eastward,  or  below  them  to  the  west.  Thus  the  same  interme- 
diate position!  which  furnishes  the  Sheygya  with  facilities  of  de- 
predation, formerly  gave  commercial  advantages  to  the  peaceful 

*  "  Several  temples  of  the  Oasis  of  Thebes  have  also  vaulted  roi)fs,  although  these 
nioniiments  bear  hierogljphical  sculptures."  (vol.  iii.  p.  210.) 

+  "  This  interior  building  seeins  to  form  about  two-thiids  of  the  whole  structure;  it 
is  of  neat  workmanship,  and  composed  of  a  hard  light-coloured  sandstone." — Wad- 
dington's  Visit  to  Ethiopia. 

J  This  will  be  made  more 
intelligible  by  a  delineation 
of  that  part  of  the  river. 
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merchants  of  Napata;  for  Shenfli  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dongola 
ou  the  other,  are  respectively  distant  not  more  than  sixty  and 
twenty-tive  hours  across  tlie  desert  from  Merawe.  This  circum- 
stance will  sufiiciently  account  for  the  existence  of  an  important 
citv  upon  or  near  the  phice,  where  we  liave  discovered  the  ruins 
of  Napata;  tlie  magnificent  rock,  of  Berkel  may  have  decided  the 
exact  spot  for  its  erection. 

1'.  From  the  ruins  of  Mount  Berkel  we  ascend  to  the  Tarabyls 
of  Assour,  and  our  interest  increases  as  we  proceed;  for  the  situ- 
ation of  Assour,  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  Astaboras,  very  nearly  agrees  with  the 
supposed  latitude  as  well  as  peninsular  position  of  Meroe.  The 
vast  extent  of  ruins  there  discovered,  establishes  the  identity  of  the 
true  place  beyond  any  dispute.  In  comparing  these  remains  with 
those  of  Napata,  we  first  observe,  that  the  space  occupied  bv  them 
is  far  more  considerable;  that  they  are  in  general  more  dilapidated. 
and  that  the  vast  mounds  of  rubbish  everywhere  heaped  up  must 
have  been  formed  by  the  ruins  of  private  as  well  as  public  build- 
ings. The  latter  consist,  as  at  Napata,  of  temples  and  pyramids. 
Of  the  temples  there  is  not  one  whose  remains  can  be  traced  with 
any  certainty;  of  that  which  api)ears  to  have  been  the  largest,  the 
front  wall  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness;  an  avenue  of 
lions,  in  sandstone,  stood  before  the  portal,  and  a  wall  appears  to 
have  surrounded  it  at  some  little  distance.  The  pyramids  stand 
as  usual  on  the  borders  of  the  desert.  Of  the  first  and  smaller 
group  there  are  still  twenty,  of  which  M.  Cailliaud  was  enabled  to 
measure  the  base  and  inclination. 

"  Around  these  monuments  I  discovered  the  traces  of  seventy-five  other 
buildings^  which  were  no  doubt  so  many  small  pyramids,  designed  for 
covering  mummy  pits." — vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

The  largest  of  these  is  not  more  than  thirty-four  feet  in  base 
and  about  fifty-nine  in  height;  some  of  them  scarcely  exceed  a 
third  of  these  dimensions. 

"  The  front  stones  are  only  from  thirty  to  forty  centimetres  in 
height ;  only  some  layers  of  freestone  compose  the  four  walls  of  the 
pyramid  ;  the  interior  is  a  mere  mass  of  rugged  stones,  confusedly 
heaped  together,  and  cemented  with  clay." — vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

The  larger  group -is  situated  farther  to  the  eastward,  on  two 
adjoining  eminences  ;  of  the  southernmost  of  these  there  are  nine 
only  capable  of  measurement,  which  vary  from  forty-three  to 
twenty-one  feet  in  base.  There  are  vestiges  of  thirty-eight  others, 
of  which  the  very  materials  have  nearly  disappeared.  Those  to 
the  north  are  in  a  more  elevated  situation,  and  therefore  less  in 
danger  from  the  invasion  of  the  sands,  or  the  "  sejonr  des  pluies;" 
they  are  consequently  in  very  good  preservation,  and  M.  Cailliaud 
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was  enabled  to  take  the  measurement  of  twenty-two  of  them ;  the 
largest  seems  to  be  about  sixty  feet  in  base ;  many  are  extremely 
small.  Most  of  the  pyramids  appear  to  have  had  little  sanctuaries 
attached  to  them,  and  in  one  of  them  M.  Cailliaud  found  the 
roof  vaulted,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  those  of  Mount  Berkel. 
"  I  examined  very  attentively  if  this  vault  was  not  the  work  of  some 
subsequent  restorations ;  but  a  border  of  serpents,  serving  as  a  frame  to 
Egyptian  sculptures,  and  evidently  of  the  same  date  with  them — a  border 
wliich  extended  above  tlie  spring  of  the  arch  ;  finally,  the  uniformly 
ancient  state  of  the  materials, — convinced  me  that  all  the  parts  of  this 
building  had  been  constructed  simultaneously." 

Our  own  opinion  certainly  leads  us  to  consider  these  as  the 
oldest  recorded  specimens  of  the  arch,  and  to  attribute  the  honour 
of  that  invention  to  the  Ethiopians;  we  admit  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  such  progress  in  architecture  with  the  rude  workman- 
ship visible  in  other  parts  even  of  the  same  monuments;  but  this 
is  not  removed  by  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a  more  modern 
age;  indeed  such  confusion  rather  indicates  the  carelessness  of 
high  antiquity,  than  the  minute  and  elaborate  diligence  of  later 
days.  The  only  plausible  ground  on  which  the  ruins  of  Berkel 
have  ever  claimed  to  be  those  of  Meroe,*  is  the  circumstance  of 
their  vicinity  to  a  village  called  Merawe.  But  this  is  entirely 
removed  by  the  fact  mentioned  by  M.  Cailliaud,  that  a  place  not 
far  from  Assour,  covered  with  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  is 
called  El  Meraouy.  We  may  add,  that  in  the  desert  between 
Berkel  and  Assour,  there  is  a  rock  called  Hadjar  Meroueh  ;  there 
is  a  village  Merreh  in  Halfay,  and  in  Egypt  itself  a  Maraou;  the 
sound  is  common  to  almost  every  province  of  the  Nile;  and  cer- 
tainly Merawe  can  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  Berkel  which 
Meraouy  does  not  equally  prove  for  Assour;  a// our  other  data 
are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

M.  Cailliaud  is  the  first  traveller  who  has  explained  and  de- 
scribed the  ruins  of  Meroe,  and  we  give  him  the  more  credit,  be- 
cause the  excursion  from  the  camp  which  enabled  him  to  do  so,  was 
attended  with  some  personal  risk;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  a  part 
of  them  had  already  been  traversed  both  by  Bruce  (vol.  iv.  p.  538) 
and  Burckhardt(p.  115).  Describing  a  place  opposite  toGourgos,t 
near  the  Mountain  Gibbainy,  a  little  below  Shendi,  Bruce  says, 

*  See  «Iie  Review  of  Waddington  and  Hanbury's  Travels  iii  No.  LXXXI  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  The  candid  author  of  that  article  has,  we  doubt  not,  already 
changed  his  opinion. 

\  M.  Cailliaud  passed  the  isle  of  Kourkos,  and  the  ruins  in  question  on  his  return ; 
no  doubt  they  were  the  suburbs  of  Meroe.  A  few  miles  lower  down  he  p;issed  through 
those  of  El-Marouk,  which  are  only  a  quarter  of  a  league  to  the  south  of  Assour,  and 
thence  the  temples  or  tarabyls  were  visible.  Bat  certainly  these  were  not  seen  either 
by  Bruce  or  Burckhardt. 
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"  We  saw  lierc  heaps  of  broken  pedestals,  like  those  of  Axum,  hII 
plainly  (iesiijned  for  the  statues  of  the  dog-star,  and  sonic  pieces  of  obelisk 
likewise  with  hicrot^lyphics,  almost  totally  obliterated.  The  Arabs  told 
us  these  ruins  were  very  extensive,  and  that  many  pieces  of  statues,  both 
of  men  and  animals,  had  been  dug  up  there  ...  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
risking  a  guess  that  this  is  the  ancient  city  of  Meroe,  whose  latitude 
should  be  \G°  26'." 

Nearly  at  the  same  place,  Burckhardt  noticed  some  mounds  of 
rubbish  and  rod  burnt  bricks,  and  some  foundations  of  buildings 
constructed  of  hewn  stones;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  prevented 
from  extending  hi.s  observations. 

Thus  it  is  rather  curious  to  find  M.  Cailliaud  triunii)hantly 
expressing  his  surprise,  tiiat  neither  Bruce  nor  Burckhardt  have 
given  any  indications  of  these  ruins  (vol.  iii.  p.  101).  However, 
the  honour  of  making  them  distinctly  known  to  our  curiosity,  and 
useful  to  our  researches,  is  entirely  his  own,  and  he  has  deserved 
by  his  exertions  the  good  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  do  so. 

3.  At  a  place  called  Naga,  a  little  above  Shendi,  on  the  river 
side,  are  the  remains  of  a  Typhonium  and  other  ruins ;  and  at 
about  twenty-five  mih.s  from  tliat  place,  nearly  S.  by  E.,  at  some 
distance  from  the  Mile,  is  another  spot  of  the  same  name,  covered 
by  more  remarkable  monuments. 

"  The  first  object  which  attracted  my  attention  was  a  temple  entirely 
covered  with  Egyptian  sculptures,  with  its  pylonitm  and  a  portico  of 
Greco- Roman  architecture,  mingled  with  Egyptian  ornaments.  Farther 
on  were  the  ruins  of  anotiier  great  temple,  adorned  with  sculptures  of 
finished  workmanship,  and  preceded  by  avenues  of  sphinxes;  those  of 
a  fourtli  (r)  smaller  monument ;  the  traces  of  several  other  buildings 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  at  some  distance  those  of  a  public  pool." — 
vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

The  small  temple  is  the  best  preserved,  and  is  covered  with 
historical  sculptures;  on  the  principal  facade  of  the  pylonum  is 
the  colossal  figure  of  the  triumphant  monarch,  holding  by  the  hair 
thirty-three  captives,  on  their  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  supplica- 
tion; on  its  left  side  is  a  similar  representation,  except  that  the 
principal  personage  here  is  a  female.  This  peculiarity  is  a  fiesli 
proof  that  women  had  privileges  in  Ethiopia  which  they  enjoyed 
not  in  Egypt  or  Lower  Nubia,  where  the  principal  actors  in  all 
sculptural  representations  are  men.  Some  of  the  figures  are  ex- 
ecuted in  a  rude  and  heavy  style,  and  the  "  embonpoint  des  j)er- 
sonnages"  exhibits  a  people  differing  exceedingly  in  fhywiuc 
from  the  Egyptians,  however  resembling  them  in  taste  and  reli- 
gion, (iii.  l.jj.)  So  says  M.  Cailliaud.  Our  own  consideration 
of  this  subject  rather  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  difference  in 
question  arises  only  from  the  greater  refinement  which  the  Egyp- 
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tians  introduced  into  the  art  wliicli  they  had  received  from  the 
south.  The  simpler  Ethiopian  was  contented  to  represent  the 
human  form  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  it  usually  existed.  The 
more  polished  sculptor  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  invented  his 
beau  ideal,  established  it  as  an  universal  model,  and  presented  the 
figures  formed  upon  it  to  the  admiration  of  his  own  country,  and 
to  the  astonishment  or  ridicule  of  every  other. 

M.  Cailliaud  discovered  the  traces  of  at  least  seven  monuments, 
and  he  observed  that  the  temples  here,  like  the  tarabyls  of 
Assour,  faced  the  east,  a  fact  which  he  considers  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  sun.  Other  ruins,  even  more  extensive  than 
these,  are  reported  to  exist,  at  the  distance  of  two  days' journey  in 
the  interior,  and  doubtless  they  adorned  the  ancient  commercial 
road,  which  led  from  the  Nile  to  Axum,or  to  Portx'\dulis  on  the 
Red  Sea;  but  this  country  was  now  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  Turks,  and  it  was  therefore  inacces- 
sible to  M.  Cailliaud.* 

About  twelve  miles  nearly  north  of  Naga,  are  the  ruins  of 
El-Megaourat — for  the  description  of  these  we  must  refer  to  M. 
Cailliaud's  detailed  account,  as  well  as  his  plans  and  drawings  ; 
within  our  narrow  limits  we  should  fail  in  any  attempt  to  render 
ourselves  intelligible.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  though  the  remains 
of  some  small  temples  are  distinguishable,  the  form  of  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  proves  a  different  object  in  the  construction  ;  and 
M.  Cailliaud  may  possibly  be  correct,  when  he  supposes  this 
place  to  have  been  the  College  or  University  of  Ethiopia;  and  in 
as  far  as  the  government,  as  well  as  the  education,  of  the  people 
was,  in  fact,  vested  in  the  priesthood,  it  may  have  been  the  holy 
capital,  or  Hieropolis  of  the  empire.  The  whole  circumference, 
however,  does  not  exceed  800  yards,  nor  the  length  of  the  central 
edifice  45  feet ;  there  are  some  sculptures  on  the  columns,  but 
none  on  either  of  the  walls ;  some  fragments  of  statues  are  found 
among  the  ruins.  We  should  add,  that,  while  some  of  the  monu- 
ments bear  marks  of  high  antiquity,  others  are  distinguished  by 
the  Greco-Egyptian  style  of  sculpture,  and  are  evidently  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  much  later  age.  There  are  no  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, nor  any  remains  of  private  habitations.  The  stones 
composing  the  buildings  are  of  exceedingly  small  dimensions, 
seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length,  or  half  that  height. 

"  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  country  the  name  of  El  Mejaourat 
was  that  of  the  ancient  fakirs  who  inhabited  these  vast  edifices  ;  this 
tradition  would  be  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  this  place 
was  consecrated  to  education." — vol.  iii.  p.  158. 

*  M.  Cailliauri  reasonahly  supposes  that  they  may  be  the  ruins  of  Maiideyr,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  piisloral  Arabs. 

VOL.  II.    NO.  IV.  K  K 
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The  ruins  oi  iMliiopia  liavc  not  been  productive  ol"  inscriptions ; 
those  of  Mount  Bcrkel  have  furnished  only  two,  in  the  Ethiopic 
character;  the  names  of  some  Greek  bishops  were  found  sculp- 
tured at  Assour,  and  nothing,  we  believe,  of  more  importance  ;  and 
the  discoveries  of  that  description  made  at  El  JSIe^aourat  were 
contined  to  two  in  Greek,  (p.  laO,)  and  one  in  Latin  ;  all  of  them 
are  extremely  short,  and  on  that  account  only  we  shall  present  the 
last  to  our  readers  : — 

"  VICINA.  [POST  (or  pkh)  ]  MVXTOS  AN 

NOS.  lELICITER.  VENIT 
EX.  VRBE.  MENSE.  ATHYR 

DIE.  XV.  ANNI " 

Any  attempt  to  ascertain  the  precise  age  of  these  various  mo- 
numents of  ancient  days  would  lead  ns  into  a  long,  and,  probably, 
fruitless  disquisition  ;  but  we  cannot  err  in  assignmg  them  to  two 
very  diti'erent  and  distant  epochs  in  the  history  of  Ethiopia. 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to. express  our  opinion,  that  the  most  ancient 
are  anterior  to  the  similar,  but  more  elaborate,  editices  of 
Egypt.  The  greater  rudeness  and  dilapidation  of  what  little  re- 
mains  to  us — the  unaffected  (shall  we  say  natural)  gracefulness  of 
many  of  the  sculptured  figures,  and  the  superior  reverence  every 
where  paid  to  Amnion  and  to  Typhon,  the  good  and  evil  genii  of 
the  Shepherds  of  the  Desart,  give  strong  indications  of  higher 
antiquity ;  and,  at  least,  oblige  us  to  believe,  that  Ethiopia, 
whether  she  were  the  model  of  Egypt  or  not,  was  assuredly  not 
her  imitator.  The  little  information  which  we  possess  respecting 
the  ancient  history  of  the  two  countries,  certainly  leads  us  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  course  of  the  Nile  from  Eazoql  on  the  Blue  River  down 
to  the  Second  Cataract,  is  delineated  by  M.  Cailliaud  with  dili- 
gence, and  probably  with  fidelity.  The  observations  were  made 
by  M.  Letorzec,  Isl.  Cailliaud's  fellow-traveller.  This  gentle- 
man, whom  INI.  Cailliaud  does  not  represent  either  as  a  natu- 
ralist or  an  antiquarian,  sometimes  employed  his  spare  time  in 
exercising  the  most  pleasing  offices  of  humanity. 

"  Having  much  less  to  occupy  his  attention  than  I  had,  he  employed 
his  leisure  hours  in  attending  to  the  sick,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  cure  two  young  women  in  our  neighbourhood  of  a  fever.  Ihis  cure 
made  so  much  noise,  that  in  a  short  time  all  the  sick  for  miles  round 
came  to  implore  our  aid.  The  women  here  are  in  general  remarkable 
for  their  fine  forms  ;  the  two  especially,  whom  M.  Letorzec  restored  to 
health,  were  gifted  with  countenances  so  sweet,  graceful  and  regu- 
larly beautiful,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  tawny  complexion,  they 
might  have  appeared  without  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  our  prettiest 
Europeans.'' — vol.  iii. 
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The  scene  of  M.  Letorzec's  gallant  humanity  was  no  other  than 
the  very  ruins  of  Meroe;  and  we  have,  therefore,  the  more 
pleasure  in  quoting  this  passage,  because  it  gives  us  the  means  of 
refuting  the  ancient  calumny  respecting  tlie  deformity  of  the  ladies 
of  that  capital. 

Respecting  the  White  River,  the  true  mysterious  Nile,  we  still 
know  little  more  than  the  most  ignorant  of  our  forefathers.  The 
division,  at  tirst  commanded  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  continued,  after  the 
desertion  of  their  prince  at  El  Querebyn,to  traverse  the  desart  to 
the  south-west,  until  they  arrived  at  the  mountains  of  Draka, 
whence  they  beheld  its  ample  stream  rolling  towards  the  north; 
but  they  did  not  pursue  its  course  in  either  direction,  and  we  have 
still  no  other  information  respecting  it  than  unsatisfactory  report. 
All  that  is  delivered  to  us,  with  any  certainty,  is,  that,  contrary  to 
the  account  of  Bruce,  (sol.  iii.  p.  96,)  its  waters  rise  and  fall  at 
the  same  period  with  those  of  the  Blue  River ;  and  that,  at  their 
confluence,  in  15°  37'  10"  of  north  latitude,  the  width  of  the 
former  (at  the  end  of  May)  is  from  500  to  600  paces* 

"  I  conld  successively  observe  the  current  of  the  White  River,  and 
that  of  the  Blue  River;  the  latter  is  much  less  rapid,  and  narrower  by 
one-third  than  the  former.  I  had  some  water  drawn  from  each,  and 
on  comparing  them  I  found  that  the  water  of  the  White  River  is  a  little 
milky,  a  fact  of  which  some  time  after  I  satisfied  myself  completely. 
The  Blue  River,  in  the  southern  regions,  generally  runs  over  a  rocky 
bottom,  and  it  derives  its  name  from  its  clearness  j  the  waters  of  the 
White  River,  on  the  contrary,  probably  roll  along  a  bed  of  clay."* — 
vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

One  of  the  latest  victims  offered  up  to  the  Spirit  of  African 
discovery  was  our  countryman,  Captain  Gordon.  His  object 
was  to  penetrate  to  the  very  fountains  of  the  White  River.  For 
an  enterprize  so  nearly  hopeless,  he  deemed  that  his  only  chance 
of  success  was  to  travel  as  an  Arab.  To  fit  himself  for  this  cha- 
racter, he  immediately  adopted  the  dress,  food,  and  habits  of  that 
hardy  people  ;  he  offered  himself  to  every  description  of  privation 
and  fatigue ;  he  avoided  not  the  burning  sun,  and  plunged  into 
the  river  in  every  temperature.  His  vigorous  constitution  ap- 
peared to  favour  his  first  efforts ;  but  ere  he  arrived  at  Sennaar, 
possibly  even  before  he  had  beheld  the  fulness  of  that  stream 
whose  source  he  destined  to  disclose,  he  fell  sick  and  died  !  But 
this  lamentable  example  was  not  wanted  to  prove  to  us  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  individual  exertion  to  attain  this  object,  and  such  objects 
as  this.      If,  however,  the  Egyptians  shall  be  enabled  to  retain 

*  "  I  liad  preserved  some  of  the  water  of  each  of  these  rivers  in  order  to  subject  them 
to  analysis;  but  I  lost  theiu  along  with  other  vases  containing  reptiles,  which  were 
broken  by  the  tall  of  my  camels.'' 
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tlu-  kiiigilom  ot  StMinaar  for  many  years  longer,  and  to  establish 
iIkmo  as  tirm  a  ;j,o\orniucnt  as  Mchcmed  Ali  has  establislied  in 
sonic  of  his  noarcr  conquests,  there  are  still  lK)j)es  that  prof;ress 
may  be  maiK'  towards  tlie  solution  of  this  grand  geographical 
problem,  even  in  our  generation. 

The  numerous  drawings  and  plans  which  accompany  M.  Cail- 
liand's  work  are  well  executed,  and  generally  well  designed;  and 
we  need  not  say  are  frequently  necessary  to  the  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  remains  of  antiquity.  His  map  of  the  Nile  is 
nuich  more  distinct  and  accurate  than  any  that  we  possess,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  x\fricau  geographer. 

To  M.  Cailliaud  we  desire  to  express  our  gratitude  for  much 
information  diligently  collected,  and  for  the  most  part  unaffectedly 
delivcied;  and  to  assure  him,  tliat — in  return  for  his  many  anxious 
days  and  sleeplc-s  nights,  and  the  fatigue,  risk  and  sufiering  which 
he  has  encountered  in  his  generous  efforts  to  extend  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledge — his  labours  are  not  unappreciated  by  his  con- 
temporaries, and  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  posterity. 


Art.  III. —  1.  Obras  escogidas  de  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  Niieva 
Kdicioii  c/uaica,  arreglada,  corregida  i  iiiisdada  con  notas  his- 
toricas,  gramaticales,  i/  cjiticas.  For  D.  Agnstin  Garcia  de 
Arrieta.  Tom.  I. — VI.  D.  Quijote  de  la  Mancha.  Tom. 
Vll.  Vm.  IX.  Novelas  Ejemplares.  Tom.  X.  Teatro. 
lOtom.  e!4mo.      Paris.      182(). 

2.  £1  Ingenioso  IJida/gu  Dun  Quijote  de  la  Maucha.  Com- 
puesto  por  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Edicion  en  minia- 
tura,  enteramcntc  conforme  a  la  ultima  corregida  y  pnblicada 
por  la  Real  Academia  Espanola.  24mo.  Paris.  Julio  Didot. 
1827. 

3.  La  Vida  de  Lazarillo  dc  Tormes,  7/  de  sua  fort una$  y  adversi- 
dades.  Por  D.  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  24mo.  Paris. 
1827. 

4.  OOservalions  Critiques  sur  le  Roman  de  Gil  Bias  deSantillane. 
Par  J.  A.  Llorente,  Auteur  de  ITlistoire  Critique  de  ITnquisi- 
tion.     8vo.     Paris.     1822. 

The  literature  of  Spain,  rich  and  varied  as  it  has  always  been 
considered,  is  more  peculiarly  so  in  works  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination. These  embrace  almost  every  branch  of  fictitious  com- 
position, and  are  characteristically  replete  with  incident  and  sur- 
prize. From  the  period  of  the  revival  of  learning  down  to  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  romantic,  the  lyric  and  the  dra- 
matic writers  of  Castile  pursued  a  long  and  brilliant  career. 
Times  and  tastes  undoubtedly  have  changed,  and  their  reputation 
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lias  declined  from  its  meridian  splendor,  during  the  golden  epoch 
of  their  country's  literary  ascendancy  and  military  renown.  Still 
the  extraordinary  fertility,  no  less  than  the  inexhaustible  fund  of 
entertainment,  conspicuous  in  the  old  Spanish  romancers  and 
comic  writers,  must  strike  impartial  observers  with  wonder,  if  not 
with  admiration  of  their  talents. 

It  is  not  here  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the 
relative  merits  of  Spanish  writers  in  general.  In  a  single  article 
it  will  be  enough  if  we  succeed  in  giving  a  sketch  of  the  novelists — 
a  class  as  numerous  as  it  is  diversified ;  and  to  them  we  shall  at 
present  confine  our  remarks.  Their  national  genius  early  dis- 
played itself  in  productions  of  uncommon  spirit  and  brilliancy. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  foreign  writers,  struck  with  their  origi- 
nality, began  to  borrow  from  them  those  aids  which  enabled  them 
to  set  their  own  compositions  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
view.  Like  other  artists,  they  doubtless  conceived  they  had  a 
right  to  improve  upon  the  inventions  of  their  ingenious  predeces- 
sors. Is  the  traveller  to  blame  who,  in  seeking  his  way,  allows 
himself  to  be  guided  by  the  torches  of  others  he  may  happen  to 
fall  in  with?  Yet  he  ought  hardly  to  snatch  the  lights  out  of 
strangers'  hands,  and  appropriate  them  to  himself;  let  the  Le 
Sages  and  Corneilles  reconcile  such  proceedings  to  their  con- 
sciences as  they  can. 

Accordingly  poets,  dramatists  and  novelists  soon  scrupled  not 
to  work  out  their  plots,  incidents,  and  even  their  characters,  from 
the  rich  mine  of  Spanish  fiction.  Its  treasures,  like  those  of 
most  other  Spanish  mines,  were  not  long  in  finding  their  way 
into  the  currency  of  foreign  states,  and  receiving  a  new  impress, 
circulated  as  the  reputed  coin  of  the  country.  It  was  otherwise, 
indeed,  during  the  earlier  and  more  splendid  eras  of  Castilian 
literature,  when  its  language  was  assiduously  cultivated  by  every 
one  who  laid  much  pretension  to  a  polite  education  and  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  day.  Not  only  were  the  favourite  writers 
of  Spain  then  studied  and  admired,  but  numerous  translations  of 
their  best  productions  bore  testimony  to  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held.  Among  these  the  novelists  chiefly  attracted  the 
regard  of  foreign  readers,  although  they  are  at  present  become 
comparatively  obsolete,  or  at  least,  much  cast  into  the  shade. 
Then-  literary  admirers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  enriched  them- 
selves with  their  spoils,  and  reaped  the  glory,  due  in  part  surely 
to  the  original  authors,  still  continue  to  enjoy  a  reputation  beyond 
their  deserts.  That  both  the  French  and  English  dramatists 
drew  largely  from  the  store-house  of  Spanish  novels,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  additional  illustration.  Their  obligations,  how- 
ever, admit  of  some  extenuation,  inasmuch  as  the  objects  pursued 
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by  the  dramatist  and  the  noveUst,  arc  as  widely  diflferent  as  tlie 
style  of  treating  their  respective  subjects.  But  what  paUiation 
can  we  Inul  (ov  writers  like  Le  Sage,  Scarron,  and  many  others, 
who  took  plot,  incielent  and  character  altogether  from  their  in- 
genious neighbours,  and  arrayed  themselves  in  these  borrowed 
plumes  .'  'lo  be  sure,  they  juiliciously  altered  and  studiously 
adorned  their  materials,  interweaving  some  little  episodes,  and 
liberally  supplying  a  new  varnish,  gilding  and  frame-work  for  the 
intellectual  pictures  of  old  Spanish  masters,  of  which  they  became 
thus  cavaUerly  possessed.  The  reputation  of  the  original  artists 
was  meanwhile  consigned  to  neglect,  or  embalmed  only  in  the 
recollection  of  the  literary  antiquarians  and  scholars  of  their 
country. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  render  impartial  justice — to  rescue  from 
unmerited  oblivion  the  names  and  works,  and  pay  a  just  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  the  Spanish  novelists.  With  this  view  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  present  our  readers  w  ith  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  origin, 
progress  and  decline  of  this  branch  of  literature.  The  subject, 
indeed,  is  vast,  and  incapable  of  being  treated  very  critically  or 
philosophically  in  the  limits  assigned  to  a  single  article.  All  we 
can  promise  fairly  to  accomplish  w  ill  be  a  sort  of  literary  chrono- 
logy, embracing  a  series  of  names  and  titles,  with  brief  estimates 
of  character,  such  as  may  afford  some  new  lights  towards  a  nearer 
approach — a  more  circumstantial  and  correct  study  of  the  subject. 
To  render  the  task  at  once  more  pleasing  and  perspicuous,  we 
shall  adopt  the  method  of  dividing  the  innumerable  works  of  prose 
fiction  into  three  several  classes.  These  again  will  occasionally  be 
subdivided  into  other  branches,  according  as  their  style  and  sub- 
ject may  require. 

In  die  first  class  we  may  enumerate  those  works,  once  so  keenly 
relished,  and  which  it  required  the  happy  genius  of  Cervantes  to 
banish  from  the  world — the  famous  "  jSovelas  Caballerescas"  or 
books  of  chivalry.  These  certainly  are  entitled,  in  right  of  their 
most  splendid  and  burlesque  hero  of  La  Mancha,  to  come  first 
under  our  consideration. 

The  Novela  Caballeresca,  then,  was  almost  the  only  sort  of 
literary  entertainment  which  the  old  Castilians  could  relish  for 
some  time  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe.^  The  decided 
predilection  for  these  compositions  w  ill  appear  less  extraordinary, 
if  we  consider  how  very  analogous  were  the  extravagant  feats  nar- 
rated in  them  to  the  then  prevailing  spirit  of  romance,  enthusiastic 
lovaltv,  and  love  of  country,  which  had  also  more  particularly  dis- 
tinguished the  preceding  ages.  These  books  of  chivalry  are,  in 
modern  eyes  at  least,  a  repository  of  the  most  gross  and  whimsical 
absurdities  that  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive. 
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expressed  in  the  most  inflated  aiid  bombastic  language.  The  most 
outrageous  sentiments — feelings  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  human  nature, — deeds  of  more  than  modern  gymnastic  agi- 
lity and  strength, — endurance  surpassing  the  utmost  power  and 
patience  of  mortality, — ideal  monsters  arrayed  in  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  southern  imagination  run  riot; — such  were  some  of 
the  choice  ingredients  employed  in  the  concoction  of  a  book  of 
chivalry — to  enter  into  the  true  spirit  of  which,  only  required  to 
banish  every  rational  idea  from  the  mind,  ^^'hat  chance  had  poor 
human  nature  and  probability  of  opposing  the  shock  of  Spanish 
chivalry  and  romance  I  They  were  soon  vanquished  and  despised, 
while  the  laws  of  time  and  space  were  as  cavalierly/  doomed  to  ex- 
perience the  same  fate.  By  dint  of  courage,  combined  with  igno- 
rance— the  best  requisites  to  make  a  true  knight-errant — the 
authors  of  these  splendid  books  scrupled  not  to  interlard  their  nar- 
ratives with  the  most  preposterous  errors  and  anachronisms,  laying 
every  science — history,  geography,  and  even  metaphysics — under 
the  heaviest  contributions  to  furnish  them  with  miraculous  exploits. 
It  was  an  indispensable  obligation  to  bring  upon  the  stage  empe- 
rors, kings,  and  other  remarkable  personages,  who  never  existed 
except  in  the  author's  overheated  brain.  Nor  was  any  ceremony 
observed,  as  in  the  case  of  Sancho  Panza,  about  the  privilege  of 
bestowing  powerful  kingdoms  and  high-sounding  titles  on  these 
heroic  worthies,  however  at  variance  with  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  whom  they  were  delegated  to  govern. 

The  good  people  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  may  be  rather  sur- 
prized to  learn,  that  in  the  history  of  their  old  chieftains  and  kings, 
appears  a  certain  interloping  knight,  named  Don  Florambel  de 
Lucea,  the  son  of  King  Florindo.  How  agreeable,  too,  are  these 
iine  .smooth  sounds  to  the  rough  Celtic  derivations  of  the  old  Picts 
and  Scots!  Nor  will  the  English  be  less  astonished  to  find  among 
their  Vortigerns,  Hengists,  Horsas,  with  the  long  et-cetcra  of 
Ethelberts,  Ethelwalds  and  Ethelwolfs,  a  most  excellent  King 
Palladiano,  which  good  king  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Florando, 
who  after  innumerable  hardships,  all  sustained  for  the  sake  of  the 
amazing  beauty  of  Rosalinda,  at  length  married  her,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  father,  the  Emperor  of  Rome. 

Besides  this  glaring  violation  of  historical  keeping,  the  inex- 
haustible tribe  of  ideal  monsters  of  all  sizes  and  denominatioiis 
gave  to  these  productions  at  once  a  ludicrous  and  unnatural  air* 
Huge  giants  and  ugly  little  dwarfs,  dark  magicians  and  fiery  dra- 
gons, "  evil  spirits  and  good,"  continually  haunted  the  reader's 
progress  through  the  wonders  of  this  magic  land.  The  more  cre- 
dulous had  thus  an  excellent  opportunity  of  imbibing  the  most 
absurd,  superstitious  and  ridiculous  fears.     How  such  incongrui- 
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tics  could  be  relishod,  may  now,  perhaps,  be  matter  of  surprize; 
but  it  is  no  very  ditiicult  task,  to  pervert  the  public  taste,  when  the 
mind,  impelled  by  enthusiasm  towards  one  object,  yields  to  tiie 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  age. 

Such  was  the  stale  of  society,  when  chivalry  became  the  occu- 
pation of  the  great,  and  the  theme  of  the  world's  admiration. 
The  imagination  once  powerfully  excited, entertained  with  perfect 
sincerity  the  most  preposterous  and  most  gigantic  views.  The 
same  objects  which  in  cooler  moments  appeared  wholly  dispro- 
portioned  and  absurd,  were  then  esteemed  matter  of  serious  im- 
port— whether  in  the  form  of  a  new  decision  in  the  presiding 
court  of  love,  the  s|)leudid  ceremonies  of  tilts  and  tournaments,  the 
consecration  of  another  order  of  knighthood,  or  a  fresh  crusade  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Still  under  the  huge  mass  of  extravagance 
which  furnished  materials  for  these  books  of  chivalry,  many  a  gem 
lay  concealed :  enough  to  show  that  their  autiiors  were  by  no 
means  devoid  of  talent,  however  opposed  to  our  ideas  of  good 
taste.  A  few  of  their  works  are  yet  occasionally  read  with  plea- 
sure, chiefly  by  the  more  curious  among  literati  and  collectors.  In 
some  instances,  moreover,  tiiey  justly  deserve  to  be  rescued  from 
the  dust  and  rubbish  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  as  diamonds 
are  thought  well  worth  hunting  for  among  the  sands  and  pebbles 
of  Brazil. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  present  the  reader  with  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  works  which  first  took  their 
origin  or  became  naturalized  in  the  soil  of  Spain.  Taking  pre- 
cedence in  age,  as  well  as  in  merit,  we  must  first  notice  the 
Amadis  de  (jaiila — a  romance,  whose  reputation  is  enhanced  by 
the  favourable  opinion  of  Cervantes,  in  his  immortal  work.  It 
is  unquestionably  the  production  of  a  Portuguese,  though  now 
generally  admitted  to  have  been  composed  in  the  Castilian  tongue. 
In  regard  to  the  name  of  the  author,  Lope  de  V'^ega  awarded  this 
honour  to  a  lady  of  Portugal.  Nicolas  Antonio,  and  other  Spa- 
nish bibliographers,  as  well  as  the  Portuguese  themselves,  ascribe 
it  to  Vasco  Lobeira,  while  by  some  again  it  is  given  to  Francisco 
Moraes.  Perhaps,  according  to  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
time,  Lobeira  may  have  composed  the  first  book,  and  Moraes 
continued  the  work  in  the  three  following.  The  first  edition  of 
"  Amadis  de  Gaula,"  corrected  by  Montalvo,  with  the  addition 
of  four  more  books,  was  published  at  Seville  in  l.)26.  These 
included  the  adventures  of  Esplandiait,  the  son  of  Amadis,  and 
were  followed  at  intervals  by  five  more,  which  included  the  ad- 
ventures of  sons,  nephews,  and  grandchildren.  Thus,  Eapkuidian 
was  followed  by  F lor isando,  Prince  of  Cantabria\  Lhuarle  de 
G recta;    Amadis  dc   Grecia;  Floiisel  de  l\iqnea;  Don   Uogel; 
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and  a  crowd  of  the  same  family.  By  these  successive  additions 
Amadis  in  time  became  an  alarmingly  voluminous  work,  and  for 
this  reason,  the  discreet  curate  very  properly  consigned  it  to  the 
tlames,  a  fate  to  which  its  family  appendages  were  long  before 
justly  entitled. 

The  exploits  of  Palmerin  de  Oliva  next  claim  our  attention. 
Like  Amadis  de  Gaula,  he  was  tlie  founder  of  a  numerous 
family.  The  author  of  this  work  is  unknown;  and  Mr.  Dunlop, 
in  his  History  of  Fiction,  conjectures  it  to  have  been  written  by 
a  female  pen.  It  was  followed  by  Primaleuii,  Po/endos,  Platir, 
and  Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,  of  which  last  work  Cervantes  speaks 
in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Let  this  Palm  of  England  be  preserved  as  an  unique  gem — co7no 
cosa  vnica, — and  let  a  box  be  made  for  it,  similar  to  that  found  by  Alex- 
ander among  the  spoils  of  Darius,  and  which  be  destined  to  contain  the 
works  of  Homer.  This  is  doubtless  a  book  of  importance,  and  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  because  it  is  in  itself  a  very  good  book  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  fame  reports  it  to  have  been  written  by  a  learned  king  of  Por- 
tugal." 

It  would,  however,  be  an  endless  task  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  whole  of  these  Novelas  Caballerescas ;  the  character  and 
titles  of  the  most  conspicuous  are  all  we  can  pretend  to  give. 
Their  descendants,  therefore,  and  Do)i  Belianis  de  Greria,  Dun 
Gironcilio  de  Tracia, — "  cum  multis  aliis," — all  very  gallant 
knights,  no  doubt,  must  forgive  us  if  we  decline  saying  a  single 
word  on  their  respective  merits.  There  is  one  romance,  however, 
that  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence;  it  is  considered  to  be  next  in 
point  of  excellence  to  the  Amadis;  and  some  critics  have  not 
scrupled  to  give  it  the  preference  over  all.  This  is  Tirante  el 
Blanco,  the  work  of  Juan  Martorel.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest 
books  printed  in  Spain,  the  tirst  edition  having  the  date  of  Va- 
lentia,  1480.  It  is  a  true  romance,  written  originally  in  the 
Catalonian  dialect,  from  which  it  has  been  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language,  in  all  of  which  it  met  with  extraordi- 
nary success.  Without  entering  into  any  encomium  upon  its 
merits,  we  may  be  permitted  to  cite  the  favourable  opinion  of 
Cervantes,  certainly  an  adequate  judge  on  such  a  subject: — "  I 
say,  in  truth,  Seiior  Compadre,  that  of  its  kind,  this  is  the  best 
book  in  the  world;  here  knights-errant  sleep  and  die  in  their 
beds,  making  their  wills,"  &c.  &c. 

The  number  of  works  of  chivalry  was  incalculable,  and  despite 
of  the  gross  absurdities  which  they  contained,  they  ought  to  be 
forgiven,  if  not  esteemed,  were  it  only  for  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  the  cause  of  celebrating   Don   Quixote's  amusing 
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feats.  It  was  the  iminoital  work  of  Cervantes  that  put  the  long 
invincible  army  of  knights-errant,  giants,  and  magicians  to  the 
rout.  The  merits,  however,  of  this  admirable  production  are  too 
well  appreciated,  and  too  keenly  relished,  to  require  us  to  say  a 
word  in  its  praise.  Cervantes  had  many  jirofessed  imitators,  who, 
like  most  of  their  tribe,  have  all  remained  at  an  innneasurable  dis- 
tance from  their  great  original.  A  native  of  Arragon,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Avellaneda,  published,  in  lfJ14,  a  continuation, 
or  rather  a  second  part  of  Don  Quixote,  at  the  time  when  Cer- 
vantes had  :innounced  his  own  as  ready  to  appear.  This  unjus- 
tifiable proceeding  was  farther  aggravated  by  the  insolent  and  un- 
provoked manner  in  which  Avellaneda  in  his  preface  speaks  of 
the  excellent  Cervantes,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  old,  lame,  peev- 
ish, and  a  backbiter;  even  reviling  him  for  having  been  in  prison, 
and  pouring  upon  his  venerable  head  all  the  rankling  poison  of 
the  most  invidious  heart.  At  the  same  time,  this  malicious  dispo- 
sition affords  no  absolute  proof  of  want  of  talent;  and  his  work 
has  certainly  been  more  depreciated  than  it  deserves.  Though  it 
approaches,  in  no  degree,  to  the  exquisite  comic  tact,  and  grave 
irony  of  its  prototype,  it  is  yet  not  without  passages  of  consider- 
able power;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  the  true  knight  of 
La  ^lancha,  his  shadow  might  be  contemplated  with  considerable 
j)leasure.  The  idle  controversy  with  regard  to  the  real  name  of 
the  author,  who  concealed  himself  under  that  of  Avellaneda,  has 
long  since  yielded  to  more  important  questions,  and  been  set  at 
rest.  This  masterpiece  of  Cervantes  has  been  honoured  with 
nundDcrless  translations;  but  no  nation  has  paid  a  more  honoura- 
ble tribute  to  his  genius  than  the  English. 

Here,  however,  we  must  close  our  remarks  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject,  merely  observing  that  wild  and  extravagant  as  we 
must  aliow  them  to  be,  yet  the  Nove/as  Caballerescas  cunuot  {'d'u]y 
be  considered  as  very  injurious  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  We 
may  regard  them  as  specnnens  of  brilliant  madness,  like  that  of 
their  ironical  hero  himself,  but  their  moral  tendency  was  seldom 
objectionable.  In  not  a  few  instances  they  aimed  at  giving  scope 
to  the  more  generous  passions  and  feelings  of  our  nature;  and  by 
abundant  traits  of  generosity  and  greatness  tended  to  elevate  and 
strengthen  the  mind.  A  profound  veneration  for  religion  was 
always  inculcated  in  them,  and  they  held  forth  a  tender  and  re- 
spectful regard  for  woman  as  a  primary  duty  with  every  true 
knight. 

As  a  second  branch  of  this  class  of  works,  we  may  consider  the 
heroic  or  national  novel,  in  which  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Spaniards  are  still  exceedingly  deficient.  We  may  nevertheless 
mention  with  praise.  La  Historia  de  Orion  el  Grande,  wrhten  by 
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Don  Jose  Pellicer,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  Los 
bandos  de  Zegries  y  Abencerages  de  Grenada,  by  Ginez  Perez  de 
Hita,  a  work  replete  with  the  most  vivid  pictures  of  imagination. 
It  exhibits  a  series  of  chivalrous  adventures  and  love  incidents, 
described  in  a  glowing  style,  without  any  admixture  of  affectation; 
a  circumstance  rare  enough  with  the  writers  of  that  period.  It 
contains  besides,  many  beautiful  and  simple  Moorish  ballads, 
and  may  be  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  of 
the  age,  as  affording  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Moors  then  resident 
in  Granada. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Spain  should  possess  so  few  works 
of  this  species,  considering  the  rich  materials  afforded  by  the  his- 
tory of  that  country  for  their  construction.  When  we  reflect, 
however,  that  the  heroic  feats  and  wondrous  achievements  of  her 
champions,  with  tales  of  love  and  every  species  of  traditionary  and 
legendary  lore,  were  transmitted  to  posterity  in  poetical  composi- 
tions, especially  in  those  romances  and  ballads  which  have  so  de- 
servedly won  the  approbation  of  all  true  critics,  we  shall  feel  the 
less  surprize.  Several  other  causes  subsequently  combined  to 
preclude  the  production  of  these  desirable  works,  so  that  this  is  a 
fertile  mine  still  left  unexplored. 

The  classic  novel  again,  if  we  may  so  term  that  whose  subjects 
are  taken  from  ancient  history,  has  likewise  been  little  cultivated 
among  the  Spaniards.  Still,  we  may  direct  the  attention  of  the 
curious  towards  El  Menandro,  by  JNIatias  de  los  Reyes,  and  the 
Eudoxia  ajid  the  Antenor,  by  Don  Pedro  Montengon.  El  An- 
tenor  opens  with  a  description  of  the  taking  and  burning  of  Troy. 
It  is  highly  picturesque;  possesses  some  very  striking  incidents, 
and  a  few  passages  of  considerable  pathos.  It  is,  nevertheless,  far 
from  being  a  finished  production,  containing  as  it  does  whole 
chapters  excessively  tedious,  and  being  disfigured  with  many  other 
blemishes,  both  as  regards  style  and  composition. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  class,  the  ISovelas  Sentiment  ales. 
This  may  be  again  subdivided  into  the  Amorosas  and  Pastorales, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  third  kind,  in  those  short  tales  to  which 
the  Spaniards  give  the  specific  name  of  novelas,  and  which  the 
French,  par  excellence,  call  nouvelles.  For  it  is  very  rarely  that  a 
work  of  fiction  in  several  volumes  bears  the  title  o(  novela;  it  is 
entitled  either  Aventuras  or  Historia.  Before  we  enter  into  the 
subject  of  these  short  novels,  let  us,  as  injustice  bound,  first  glance 
at  those  which  from  their  dimensions  at  least,  if  not  from  their 
merit,  have  a  previous  claim  to  our  attention.  In  the  very  prolific 
line  of  the  Amorosas,  we  shall  find  few  that  deserve  to  be  excepted 
from  the  general  sentence  of  oblivion  which  has  been  passed 
upon  them.     First,  in  name  and  character,  we  meet  the  produc- 
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tioiis  of  Coivaiilcs,  and  of  Lope  tie  Vega.  In  Los  Trabajos  dc 
Persi/cs  y  K>ii^i!<initn<la,  Cervantes,  no  tloubt,  intended  to  imitate 
the  celebrated  work  of  lleliodorns,  "  Thcagencs  and  Chariclea." 
Indeed,  there  is  a  professed  likeness  between  the  chaste  affection 
of  these  two  lovers,  and  that  of  Pcriandro  and  Auristela.  Ac- 
cording to  the  best  authorities,  Cervantes  in  this  work  often 
eqnalled  and  in  some  instances  sur|)assied  the  beauty  of  his  ori- 
ginal. 

"  This  novel,"  observes  Fernandez  Navarrctc,  "  abounds  with  a  va- 
riety of  very  interesting  incidents,  and  bears  throughout  strong  traces 
of  the  most  lively  imagination.  Tlic  descriptions  of  the  Greek  novelist 
are  too  often  obtruded  and  too  pompous,  whereas  those  of  the  Spanish 
author  are  oft'ered  with  a  more  sparing  hand,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  pro- 
bability and  nature.  Accordingly,  this  work  of  Cervantes  boasts  of  more 
invention,  and  displays  more  tact  in  the  construction  of  the  fable  than 
Don  Quixote  itself.  lie  avoided,  moreover,  those  blemishes  of  style  and 
language,  which  are  here  and  there  observable  in  that  immortal  work." 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  authority  of  Navarrete  and  other 
learned  men,  we  presume  to  differ  in  toto  from  this  opinion. 
Fersiles  and  Sigismunda,  making  fair  allowance  for  some  very 
amusing  incidents,  and  one  or  two  episodes  of  extraordinary 
jKithos  and  power,  must  be  considered  by  every  candid  reader 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  judging  for  himself,  as  a  very  inferior 
proiluction,  coming  from  such  a  man  as  Cervantes.  The  fable 
is  highly  extravagant;  the  scene  laid  in  a  country  which  it  would 
be  ditiicult  to  point  out  in  any  map ;  and  the  book  is  altogether 
full  of  the  most  glaring  anachronisms,  and  encumbered  with  long- 
passages  of  outrageous  prosing.  Yet  strange  to  say,  this  was  the 
favourite  work  of  its  great  author,  who  preferred  it  even  to  Don 
Quixote — au  opinion  that  was  shared  and  openly  avowed  by  Val- 
divieso,  in  his  licensing  approbation  pretixetl  to  the  book,  printed 
in  IfjH).  In  this  he  says,  "  of  all  die  works  left  us  by  Cervantes, 
there  is  none  so  ingenious,  erudite,  and  entertaining."  Persi/es 
and  Sigismunda  was  the  last  intellectual  offspring  of  Cervantes; 
and,  like  all  chihlren  that  gladden  the  eyes  of  aged  parents,  it 
naturally  became  tiie  favourite  of  its  doating  father.  Certain  it 
is,  that  had  Cervantes  produced  nothing  but  this  romantic  effusion, 
his  name,  far  from  being  "  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household 
woids,"  would  have  been  known  only  to  the  comparatively  small 
tribe  of  literary  connoisseurs  and  bibliomaniacs. 

No  name  in  Spanish  literature  better  deserves  to  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  that  of  Cervantes  than  the  great  dramatist  Lope  de 
Vega.  We  have  here,  however,  only  to  mention  two  works  of 
his,  which  come  under  the  above  class  of  novels :  these  are  El 
Feregrino  en  su  Putria,  and  Durolea.     Their  composition,  like 
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all  the  productions  of  the  same  author,  bears  decided  marks  of 
the  most  brilliant  genius,  although  obscured  by  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  bad  taste  and  affectation.  One  is  really  sur- 
prised how  the  same  man  could  at  one  moment  so  nearly  ap- 
proach nature,  and  at  another  fall,  as  it  were,  so  far  below  him- 
self. These  anomalies  indeed  are  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  the  writers  of  that  period,  and  fully  as  much  perhaps  in  Lope 
de  Vega  as  in  any  of  his  contemporaries.  The  two  novels  we 
have  mentioned  have  at  all  events  been  held  in  high  esteem,  espe- 
cially the  Dnrotea,  which,  with  the  advantage  of  a  superior  fable, 
and  more  skilful  arrangement,  would  even  now  be  considered  a 
composition  of  high  pretensions.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
ceased  to  be  generally  read,  though  they  will  always  remain  a 
monument  of  the  versatile  genius  of  their  gifted  author. 

Next  to  these  works,  we  may  point  out  to  the  curious  as  pos- 
sessing considerable  claims  to  notice,  the  "  HipoUto y  Armitita,'" 
by  Don  Francisco  Quintana. 

We  are  here  arrived  at  the  second  branch  of  this  class  in  the 
i\ovelas  Pastorales,  a  description  of  works  at  one  time  so  popular  in 
Spain,  that  the  mania  for  them  almost  equalled  that  for  books  of 
chivalry.  According  to  an  ancient  and  venerable  opinion,  repeated 
to  satiety  under  a  thousand  different  forms  by  philosophers, 
moralists,  and  poets — a  country  life  is  identiiied  with  happiness 
— and  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  are  the  beau  ideal  of  cha- 
racter, virtue  and  contentment.  What  shepherds  were  in  those 
golden  times,  M'hen  kings  had  no  more  important  occupation 
than  to  guard  their  flocks  and  play  upon  their  sylvan  pipes, 
we  are  not  presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  to  decide.  But 
judged  according  to  the  ordinary  nature  of  things,  we  may  safely 
affirm,  that  the  pastoral  novels  were  fully  as  ridiculous  in  their 
M'av,  if  submitted  to  a  modern  standard  of  criticism,  as  the  books 
of  chivalry  themselves.  It  is  singular  that  the  authors  of  works, 
professing^  more  peculiarly  to  follow  nature,  should  in  their  most 
studied  representations  of  it,  least  of  all  succeed.  Nothing 
surely  can  afford  a  more  false  picture  of  rural  life — a  series  of 
more  fantastical  and  incongruous  images,  than  are  contained  in 
these  modern-antique  pastorals,  that  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  writers  open  their  eyes  in  won- 
derment. We  are  moreover  exceedingly  sceptical  on  the  subject 
of  uncultivated  simplicity  and  innocence  in  country  bumpkins, 
the  rare  honesty  of  Cuddie  Clouts,  and  the  exquisite  delicacy  and 
chaste  deportment  of  peasant  girls,  as  they  have  been  depictetl 
by  the  good-natured  painters  of  pastoral  manners.  We  doubt 
even  if  the  eloquence  of  all  the  county  members,  with  Sir  T. 
Lethbridge  at  their  head,  added  to  the  flattering  testimonies  of 
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old  roinaiu'o,  wotilil  convince  the  world  of  the  vralseinblaiice  and 
beauty  of  character,  such  as  they  are  made  to  appear  in  these 
representations  of  rural  life.  The  world  is  grown  too  sober  and 
calculatiuij  to  indulge  in  these  dreams  of  ideal  existence;  the 
"  nuuch  of  intellect"  has  outstripped  the  reputation  of  these  ro- 
mantic i>ictures,  formed  upon  false  notions  of  human  life.  We 
are  become  so  inveterately  attached  to  truth,  that  even  in  iiction 
we  cannot  dispense  v.ilh  some  svmbolical  features  in  which  we 
may  recognise  its  moral  (qualities  and  r(;sults. 

At  one  period  Spain  was  deluged  with  these  pastorals,  com- 
posed both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  not  unfrequently  a  compound 
of  the  two.  Here,  also,  we  are  lirst  bound  to  mention  the  name  of 
that  Herculean  genius  in  Spanish  literature — Miguel  Cervantes, 
who  in  lo8,S  published  a  pastoral  novel,  entitled  Galatea.  This 
is  admitted  to  have  been  his  first  production.  Under  the  assumed 
name  of  Elicio,  he  describes  his  passion  for  a  lady  named  Doiia 
Catalina  de  Palacios,  whom  he  man  led  soon  after,  and  who  was 
doubtless  the  real  Galatea.  The  same  work  also  contains  por- 
traits of  the  most  illustrious  literary  characters  of  his  time,  under 
fictitious  names.  Figueroa  appears  as  Tirsi,  Hurtado  de  Men- 
doza  as  Meliso,  and  Ercilla,  author  of  the  Araucana,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Larsilio.  In  the  Galatea,  we  catch  the  first  glimpses  of 
that  mighty  genius  which  afterwards  shone  with  such  unrivalled 
brilliancy — destined  to  excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  Galatea  is  replete  with  vivid  and  enchanting 
descriptions,  graceful  and  picturesque  images  and  situations, 
amusing  episodes,  and  the  whole  expressed  in  very  poetical  lan- 
guage, whose  harmony  charms  the  ear,  as  much  as  portions  of 
the  story  awaken  our  delight  and  rivet  attention.  The  fable, 
however,  is  overloaded  with  episodes  which  render  it  exceedingly 
intricate  and  perplexed;  the  interest  is  lessened  by  a  crowd  of 
secondary  actors,  and  the  plan  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  faulty. 
We  may  hence  gather  that  Cervantes  did  not  so  much  intend  to 
compose  a  regular  story,  as  to  display  the  copiousness  of  his 
genius.  The  Galatea,  nevertheless,  still  preserves  its  place 
amongst  the  best  works  of  its  class.  In  the  same  rank  we  may 
place  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  and  La  Diana  Enamorada  of 
Gil  Polo.  This  last  work  received  the  decided  approbation  of 
the  literati  and  critics  of  the  day.  Cervantes  himself  in  his  Don 
Quixote,  advises  •'  that  the  work  of  Gil  Polo  should  be  treasured 
up  as  if  it  were  the  production  of  Apollo ;"  and  assuredly  for 
power  of  imagination  and  beauty  of  diction  the  Diana  Enamorada 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  degree  of  praise.  Next  to  these  works 
may  be  enumerated,  though  in  a  secondary  rank,  La  Costante 
Amarilis  of  Suarez  de  Figuerra,  El  Pastor  de  Filida  of  Luis 
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Galvez  Montalvo,  La  Arcadia,  and  Los  Pastores  de  Belen  by 
Lope  de  Vega. 

In  closing  our  remarks  upon  these  pastoral  novels,  we  may  ob- 
sei-ve  that  notwithstanding  their  undoubted  merit,  their  reputation 
rests  now  chiefly  upon  a  sort  of  literary  tradition  ;  and  that  in  this 
respect  they  share  the  fate  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays,  as  well  as  the 
works  of  other  illustrious  authors,  whose  productions  are  continu- 
ally quoted  but  seldom  read.  Nor  ought  the  public,  indeed,  to 
be  accused  of  neglect  for  losing  its  relish  for  compositions  which 
are  no  longer  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  character  of  the  present 
times,  when  the  interests  and  feelings  of  society  require  nobler 
and  more  impassioned  efforts  of  intellect  and  imagination,  than 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  monotonous  tone  and  spirit  of  the  pas- 
toral novel.  We  can  no  longer  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of 
rejected  shepherds,  and  turn  sick  at  the  cruel  disdain  of  their 
inamoratas;  still  more  tedious  when  found  sighing  by  the  side  of 
some  limpid  brook,  venting  their  complaints  in  the  most  elegant 
classical  language,  and  far-fetched  conceit  imaginable.  We  be- 
hold the  true  swain  with  a  penknife  instead  of  an  axe  in  his  hand, 
busily  engaged  carving  the  name  of  his  mistress  in  preference  to 
doing  the  work  of  his  master, — in  the  wood.  We  observe  him 
contemplating  his  doleful  features  in  that  natural  mirror  called  a 
stream,  though  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  at  the  next  village  inn,  drowning  his  cares  in  the  nut- 
brown  ale. 

Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  the  Damons,  the  Silvias,  and  the 
Phyllises  of  that  golden  age!  enough  that  they  have  had  their 
memory  embalmed  in  the  immortal  verse  of  Tasso.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  third  branch  of  the  Novelas  Sentlmentales.  This 
division,  as  we  have  already  said,  contains  the  short  novels  or 
tales,  the  number  of  which  is  almost  incalculable.  Several  wri- 
tei"s  of  celebrity  signalized  themselves  in  this  species  of  composi- 
tion, and  none  perhaps  more  than  Cervantes.  He  took  the  hint 
from  the  Italian  productions  of  a  similar  kind,  particularly  the 
works  of  Boccaccio  which  had  become  so  popular.  But  Cer- 
vantes, a  moral  man,  while  he  paid  a  just  tribute  to  the  merit  of 
the  talented  Italian,  considered  his  novels  of  an  injurious  tendency, 
in  particular  to  the  minds  of  youth.  He  resolved  then  to  adopt 
a  similar  plan,  but  with  different  views;  and  his  success  was 
proportionate  to  the  excellence  and  purity  of  his  motives.  He 
avoided  all  subjects  of  a  licentious  cast;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
peruse  his  Novelas  Lxemplares  without  paying  a  sincere  homaoe 
to  the  elevation  of  his  genius  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
The  variety  of  these  little  tales  is  truly  astonishing.  They  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  yet  are  all  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  each 
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other.  Manv  oi  thcin  h:i\c  the  adililioiial  nioiit  of  bciiii^  fouiideci 
upon  facts;  as  for  rxample  La  luerza  dc  la  ^(ini^re,  and  Lo 
KspnTiola  Ing/eso.  Of  the  first,  it  was  observed  by  Florian,  that 
it  Mas  the  most  interestiiiix  of  all  Cervantes's  novels,  and  that 
tlie  descendants  of  Iicxhilfo  and  Leocadea,  the  j>rincipal  cha- 
racters in  it,  were  still  living  jn  the  city  of  Toledo.  In  El 
Avuuite  Liberal,  Cervantes,  under  the  veil  of  an  agreeable  fiction, 
related  some  of  the  adventures  of  his  own  life,  as  he  also  did  in 
that  of  El  Caiitivo,  inserted  in  Don  Quixote.  The  merit  of  the 
Aoic/rt?  Excmplares  has  been  so  universally  adniitted,  that  it 
wouhl  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  subject  here.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  perfect  in  their  way;  the  Dialogue 
of  the  Tug  Dogs,am\  the  Licenciado  Vtdriera  deserve  the  highest 
eulogiuni,  as  affording  finished  specimens  of  the  keenest  and 
most  polished  satire.  They  are  full  of  vivid  imagination,  blended 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Nor  slioukl  we 
pass  over  the  story  of  Ri/tconele  and  Cortadillo,  a  faithful  and 
striking  picture  of  the  life,  manners,  and  impositions  of  a  very 
singular  and  systematic  body  of  thieves  that  infested  the  city  of 
Seville.  Another,  founded  on  facts  which  happened  in  1570,  is 
El  Zeloso  Estremeuo.  There  is  also  one  which  Cervantes  never 
included  in  his  work,  and  which  only  first  saw  the  light  in  1822. 
It  is  entitled  La  Tia  Eingida,  was  grounded  on  an  occurrence 
M'hich  took  place  at  Salamanca  in  the  year  1575,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  of  his  novels.  It  is  conjectured  that  Cervantes  was  in- 
duced from  religious  scruples  to  withhold  tliis  tale  from  publica- 
tion, on  account  of  its  satire  against  that  detestable  race  of  women 
who  lived  by  the  corruption  and  degradation  of  the  young  and 
fair  among  their  own  sex.  The  subject  could  not  well  be  treated 
without  admitting  some  scenes  which  might  startle  the  delicacy 
of  modest  ears. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  consider  the  Novelas  Exemplares  as 
an  admirable  production,  and  it  also  possesses  the  merit  of  being 
the  best  written  of  all  the  author's  works.  The  style  is  easv, 
flowing  and  unaffected,  and  the  language  genuine  Castilian. 
Many  other  writers  distinguished  themselves  in  their  short  novels 
or  tales.  Among  the  more  esteemed  are  the  names  of  Salas 
Barbadillo,  Perez  de  Montalvan,  Matias  de  los  Reyes,  Dona 
!Maria  de  Zayas,  8cc.  On  the  respective  character  of  these,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  here  afiord  to  enter  into  any  details ;  and  there 
are  so  many  that  we  could  by  no  means  do  justice  to  their  merits 
in  an  article  of  this  extent.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  our 
remarks  to  the  Novelas  Amorosns  of  Dotia  Maria  de  Zayas,  to 
which  we  may  well  apply  the  "  ab  uno  disce  omnes,"  for  which 
reason  they  will  best  serve  our  purpose;  to  say  nothing  of  their 
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extensive  circulation,  we  fear  we  dare  hardly  add  reputation,  in 
the  right  sense  of  the  word.  In  fact,  the  plan  of  this  lady's  work 
resembles  loo  much  that  of  Boccaccio,  and  some  of  its  contents 
perhaps  still  more.  A  select  party — we  had  nearly  said  vestry, 
which  it  greatly  resembles  in  its  irresponsible  proceedings — of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  assembles  at  the  house  of  a  common  friend, 
to  make  merry  and  tell  stories.  Each  guest  relates  one  in  suc- 
cession, purporting  to  convey  a  moral  lesson  or  warning  to  the 
fair  sex;  but  unluckily  nothing  can  well  steer  wider  of  the  port  of 
morality,  to  which  each  pretends  to  be  bound.  Ample  license, 
both  as  regards  incident  and  language,  is  here  allowed,  to  the  no 
small  surprize  of  our  moral  taste,  when  we  consider  it  to  have 
proceeded  from  a  female  pen.  The  novels  are  written  in  an 
easy  and  flowing  style,  occasionally  disfigured,  however,  with 
passages  of  the  most  ridiculous  bombast.  The  interest  of  the 
narrative  is  also  frequently  broken  by  the  most  vapid  and  lacry- 
mose  prosing,  mixed  with  a  pompous  display  of  common-place 
and  silly  truisms,  which  finish  the  moral  lesson.  At  the  same 
time  the  tales  evince  marks  of  fancy  and  invention,  with  occa- 
sional touches  of  pathos,  and  some  observation  of  human  life.  In 
the  art  of  narrating  the  writer  is  an  adept,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
preparing  the  incidents  so  as  to  produce  dramatic  effect.  These 
qualities,  however,  are  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  indelicate  tone 
that  prevails  throughout  almost  all  the  tales.  Yet  at  this  time  of 
day  they  are  still  eagerly  read  in  Spain,  chiefly  by  idle  young 
men,  sentimental  spinsters,  and  tender  widows. 

Though  a  production  of  genius,  the  work  of  Dona  jNlaria 
cannot  from  its  character  be  admitted  among  the  classic  compo- 
sitions of  Spain,  until  some  bold  and  judicious  hand  be  found, 
able  lo  apply  the  pruning  knife  in  its  behalf.  The  process  would 
require  exemplary  patience,  and  devotion  to  the  public  good  ; 
and  after  all,  perhaps,  it  would  happen  with  the  lady's  novels  as 
with  ISIr.  Puff's  tragedy,  in  which  it  was  found  expedient  to  use 
the  axe  in  preference  to  the  pruning  knife.  What,  for  instance. 
Mould  modern  readers  think  of  the  moral  example  afforded  in  the 
novel  entitled  "  La  mas  irifame  Veiiganza"  which,  like  all  the 
others,  professes  to  lash  the  vices  in  order  to  correct  them  ?  A 
young  lady  of  the  name  of  Octavia,  sister  to  a  certain  Don  Juan, 
had  unfortunately  committed  afanx  pas ;  and  the  brother  finding 
no  other  way  of  revenging  himself  upon  the  author  of  this  affront, 
ingeniously  anticipates  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham's  ideas  of  a  scale  of 
human  punishments,  and  resolves  to  repay  the  offender  in  kind. 
With  this  infamous  view  he  devises  and  accomplishes  the  ruin  of 
Don  Carlos's  honour,  by  retorting  the  injury  upon  his  wife.  But 
as   it  is   not  here  our  intention   to   follow  the  example  of  DoiSa 
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Maria,  by  cxpouiuling  while  we  censure  the  demerits  of  her  work, 
we  shall  hastrn  as  last  as  possible  over  this  delicate  ground. 
Ennu<;h  thai  iIumc  arc  otluMS  rc})iete  with  the  same  dangerous 
principle. — that  of  j)rofessing  to  satirize  the  crimes  and  errors 
which  tlu V,  in  fact,  too  lavishly  describe.  This  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  ;  more  particularly  in  the  story  entitled  "  Tarde  l/ega  el 
DeseHgano,"  which  contains  some  very  admirable  scenes  and  inci- 
dents, one  of  which  has  furnished  the  subject  of  the  farce  of 
"  Lock  and  Key."  There  is  also  another  tale,  of  which  we  may 
safely  be  permitted  to  furnish  an  outline,  without  any  serious 
shock  to  the  correct  taste  of  the  reader,  though  not  without 
somewhat  departing  from  the  critical  gravity  of  oin-  present  task. 
The  brief  analysis  we  propose  to  give  of  it  will  at  least  serve  to 
ligiiten  the  pages  of  tliis  dry  article,  intended  rather  as  a  faithful 
report  than  a  full  illustration  of  the  merits  of  the  Spanish  novel- 
ists. The  story  is  entitled  "  Al  Jin  se  paga  todo" — "  All  right 
in  the  end,"  and  the  narrative  runs  as  follows  : — "  One  night  a 
gallant  cavalier,  named  Don  Garcia,  in  passing  through  a  narrow 
street  of  V'alladolid,  perceived  some  object  suddenly  thrust  out  at 
the  door  of  a  respectable  mansion.  Upon  closer  inspection  he 
found  it  was  a  beautiful  female.  She  was  sobbing  most  piteously, 
and  on  his  a|)proach  she  earnestly  appealed  to  him  for  protection. 
Here  was  a  dilennna  for  the  good  Don  Garcia!  The  lady  was 
in  a  sort  of  dishabille,  and  evidently  had  been  preparing  to  retire 
to  rest,  instead  of  thinking  of  taking  a  walk  in  the  streets.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  L  rged  by  hunianity,  Don  Garcia,  gently  sup- 
porting her  on  liis  arm,  led  her  to  his  own  lodgings,  and  after 
kindly  soothing  her  grief,  he  with  the  utmost  delicacy  left  her  to 
indulge  her  meditations,  and  retired  to  a  friend's  house  for  the 
night.  Early  in  the  morning,  however,  he  repaired  to  the  fair 
incognita,  and  entreated  her  to  relate  her  history, — a  request  with 
which  the  grateful  lady  readily  complied.  '  My  name,'  she  began, 
*  is  Hypolita;  I  belong  to  a  family  of  rank;  and  alas,  amongst 
the  numerous  candidates  for  my  hand  were  two  brothers,  named 
Don  Pedro  and  Don  Luis.  Both  were  equally  deserving,  but 
Don  Pedro  being  the  eldest  and  the  richest  was  naturally  selected 
for  my  destined  husband.'  She  then  proceeded  to  relate  how  she 
became  Don  Pedro's  wife;  how  they  passed  eight  years  together 
in  the  greatest  cordiality  and  happiness;  her  repose  being  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  unhappy  passion  of  Don  Luis,  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  vanquish.  Spite  of  circumstances,  however,  she 
continued  a  pattern  of  female  excellence,  until,  unfortunately,  she 
met  with  a  third  suitor  in  the  person  of  a  noble  and  handsome 
soldier  named  Don  Gaspar,  who  fell  as  desperately  in  love  with 
her  as  Don  Luis  iiimself.    Though  not  of  a  very  religious  turn,  he 
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now  became  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  church,  where  he  was 
always  edified  by  the  example  of  Hypolita.  Gratified  on  her  part 
at  the  proofs  of  devotion  he  displayed,  and  his  admiration  of  hers, 
she  could  not  but  feel  flattered.  Besides,  Don  Gaspar  sang, 
played  on  the  guitar,  and  composed  verses, — no  trivial  qualities  in 
recommending  their  possessor  to  a  lady's  regard.  In  short, 
Hypolita's  heart,  by  dint  of  piety,  natural  tenderness,  and  pity,  be- 
came too  much  interested  in  Don  Gaspar's  happiness,  and  finally 
she  returned  his  love.  From  this  period  the  thoughts  of  both 
were  engaged,  not  as  they  ought,  in  plans  how  to  avoid  each 
other,  but  how  to  meet.  Don  Pedro  meanwhile,  without  the  re- 
motest idea  of  what  was  going  forward,  took  it  into  his  head  to  go 
to  the  chase, — while,  on  her  side,  his  faithless  helpmate  was 
busily  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  handsome 
Don  Gaspar,  who  at  the  appointed  moment  is  about  to  pay  his 
visit,  as  if  quite  unconscious  of  Don  Pedro's  absence  from  home. 
A  thundering  knock  is  heard  at  the  door;  it  is  opened  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  when  Don  Pedro  himself  makes  his  appearance, 
and  occupies  the  station  intended  for  the  more  favoured  lover,  just 
as  the  latter  arrives  at  the  garden  gate.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
small  earnest  of  the  disappointments  to  which  the  unlucky  Don 
Gaspar  is  continually  doomed,  and  which  preserve  Don  Pedro's 
honour,  and  the  lady's  virtue,  almost  against  their  will.  Upon  this 
the  incidents  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  story  are  made  to  turn. 
At  one  time,  when  after  incredible  difficulties  the  wicked  lovers 
are  about  to  meet,  a  sudden  cry  of  fire  is  raised,  which  acts  like  a 
pail  of  water  upon  the  flame  of  Don  Gaspar,  who  loses  no  time  in 
making  his  escape.  Nothing,  however,  can  daunt  the  enter- 
prizing  spirit  of  the  lady,  the  patient  constancy  of  the  lover,  or 
the  excessive  bonhommie  of  the  husband.  At  another  time  the 
lover  is  compelled,  on  the  appearance  of  the  still  attached  Don 
Luis,  to  betake  himself  to  a  large  chest,  in  which  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  suftocated.  In  this  dilemma  Hypolita  throws  her- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  her  brother-in-law,  who,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Humane  Society,  does  his  best  to  restore  suspended 
animation  in  the  stifled  lover.  At  last  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  is 
greatly  surprized  to  see  Don  Luis  instead  of  the  lady;  but  still 
more  so  when  the  former  begins  to  upbraid  him,  and  to  curse  his 
stars  that  he  had  ever  lived  to  see  that  day.  In  short,  he  reads 
Don  Gaspar  a  fine  moral  lecture  on  the  heinousness  of  his  con- 
duct, so  effectually  as  to  excite  no  little  compunction  in  his  breast 
for  the  bad  designs  he  had  entertained.  The  converted  lover 
promises  that  he  will  in  future  avoid  Hypolita  like  the  plague, 
and  on  this  assurance  receives  absolution  at  the  hands  of  his 
saintly  monitor,  and  departs  in  peace.     After  this  scene  we  na- 
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luiallv  concliuU-  tli:it  the  cdilying  Don  Luis  woulil  himself  scf 
about  conrctiuii  his  own  uuhappy  passion  ^  but  he  showed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  a  good  preacher  is  not  always  the  greatest  saint. 
On  finding  this,  however,  Hypolita,  in  her  turn,  reads  him  a 
good  rounti  lecture  upon  the  extreme  folly  and  wickedness  of 
continuing  to  entertain  a  hopeless  passion,  rendered  still  more 
preposterous  and  crinnnal  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  Sorry  are  we  to  say,  that  though  almost  as  fnie  a 
preacher  as  Friar  Gerund,  Don  Luis  did  not  conceive  himself 
equal  to  fulfilling  the  practical  part  of  his  doctrine,  which  had 
eti'ected  such  an  excellent  reform  in  the  dispositions  of  the  hand- 
some Don  Gaspar.  So  far  from  it,  he  resolved  to  accomplish, 
and  did  accomplish,  by  stratagem,  what  no  persuasion  could  bring 
about.  Here  commences  the  tragic  portion  of  the  novel;  for 
Ilvpolita,  on  discovering  the  fatal  truth,  resolves  upon  taking  a 
desperate  revenge.  She  gains  access  to  the  chamber  of  her  be- 
trayer, and  surprizing  him  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  iniiicts  six  mortal 
wounds  upon  his  body — quite  enough  for  one  man  in  his  sleep — 
then  decamps  with  as  much  of  her  husband's  property  as  she  can 
lav  her  hands  on,  ami  rej)airs,  with  admirable  consistency  of  con- 
duct, to  the  duelling  of  Don  Gaspar.  He,  however,  had  not 
forgotten  ]^on  Luis's  excellent  sermon,  on  his  escape  from 
smotheiing  in  the  chest.  Instead  of  receiving  her  with  the  rap- 
ture of  a  lover,  he  very  properly,  in  his  turn,  gives  her  a  sound 
rating;  not  content  with  which,  he  less  justifiably  deprives  her 
of  all  her  clothes  and  jewels,  and  then,  after  giving  her  a  hearty 
drubbing,  turns  her  adrift  in  the  streets.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
it  seems,  that  Don  Garcia  saw  the  lady  thrust  out  of  doors;  and 
what  remains  is  soon  told.  Dona  Hypolita  retires  to  a  convent, 
Don  Pedro  dies,  and  Don  Garcia,  much  ediHed  by  the  adventure, 
and  pleased  with  the  character  of  Hypolita,  solicits  her  hand, 
which,  after  her  grief  for  her  husband's  loss  is  somewhat  abated, 
she  cheerfully  bestows  on  the  complaisant  cavalier. 

Returning  to  our  subject,  we  may  divide  the  Novelas  Morales 
into  the  Alegoricas,  the  Satiricas  and  the  Picarescas.  In  the 
first  division  the  Spaniards  early  gave  proofs  of  their  superior 
taste  and  invention.  Here  they  imitated  the  Arabs,  who  may 
fairly  be  considered  the  first  who  presented  regular  specimens  of 
this  species  of  composition.  One  book  in  particular  of  this  cha- 
racter belongs  to  Spanish  literature,  venerable  alike  for  its  anti- 
quitv,  the  name  of  its  author,  and  the  ingenuity  and  talent  it  dis- 
plays. This  is  the  Conde  Lucanor,  a  work  which  has  long  ranked 
among  the  most  esteemed  productions  of  its  time.  It  was  com- 
posed by  the  Infante  Don  Juan  Manuel,  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century.     Almost  unique  in  its  kind,  it 
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remains  as  a  precious  nioiuinient — at  once  the  most  singular,  rare 
and  valuable  record  of  the  times.  Its  style  is  extremely  easy, 
simple,  and  full  oi  naivete ;  replete  with  observations  and  subjects 
calculated  at  once  to  enliven  and  instruct  the  mind.  Even  the 
quaintness  of  its  idioms  and  expressions  forms  not  the  least  of  its 
attractions,  set  oft'  by  the  spirit  and  originality  of  the  remarks.  At 
the  same  time  the  merits  of  the  Coiide  Lucaiior  have  perhaps  been 
somewhat  overrated.  As  a  work  of  that  period  it  is  certainly  enti- 
tled to  great  praise  5  but  that  it  boasts  in  itself  any  extraordinary 
talent,  and  positive  superiority  of  character,  we  feel  inclined  to 
dispute.  The  Coiide  Liicauor  is  a  collection  of  short  apologues, 
intended  to  illustrate  some  moral  or  political  propositions,  but 
neither  the  incidents  of  these  little  tales,  nor  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  presented,  ofter  anything  very  striking.  Many  of  them 
are  common-place,  and  certainly  inferior  to  the  fables  of  Esop, 
Phaedrus  and  Pilpay.  A  few  of  the  stories,  however,  possess  con- 
siderable interest,  combined  with  no  small  talent  and  ingenuity. 
One  of  these — The  Dean  of  Santiago — has  lately  appeared  in  a 
contemporary  periodical,  and  we  shall  here  present  another  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  It  may  justly,  we  believe,  be  considered 
the  best  in  the  whole  series,  and  besides  its  own  merit,  possesses 
that  of  some  striking  resemblances  to  Shakspeare's  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew."  The  following  will  be  fonnd  a  pretty  close  trans- 
lation, M'ith  some  attempt  at  preserving  the  quaintness  and  sim- 
plicity of  manner  of  the  original : — 

THE  CONDE  LUCANOR. 

CHAPTER   FORTY-FIFTH. 

Concerning  xvhat  happened  to  a  certain  young  man  upon  the  day  of  his 
marriage. 

One  clay  the  Conde  Lucunoi-,  speaking  with  his  counsellor  Patronio, 
said: — 'Patronio,  I  have  a  servant  who  informs  nie  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  marry  a  very  wealthy  woman,  but  who  is  higher  in  station  than 
himself.  It  would,  he  says,  be  a  very  advantageous  match  for  him,  only 
for  one  difficulty  which  stands  in  the  way,  and  it  is  this.  lie  has  it  on 
good  authority  that  this  woman  is  one  of  the  most  violent  and  wilful 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  now  I  ask  for  your  counsel,  whether  I  ought 
to  direct  him  to  marry  this  woman,  knowing  what  her  character  is,  or 
advise  him  to  give  up  the  match  ?'  '  My  lord  Conde  Lucanoi-,'  said  Patro- 
nio, '  if  your  man  hath  any  resemblance  to  the  son  of  a  certain  good  man, 
who  was  a  Moor,  T  advise  him  to  marry  at  all  venture,  but  if  lie  be  not 
like  him,  I  think  he  had  better  desist.'  And  the  Conde  then  inquired 
how  that  affair  had  been. 

"  THE  HISTORY. 

"  Patronio  said,  that  in  a  certain  town  there  lived  a  noble  Moor,  who 
had  one  son,   the  best  young  man  ^ever  knovv^n  perhaps  in  the  world, 
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He  was  not,  however,  wcaltby  enough  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  halt 
the  many  laiuiable  objects  which  his  heart  prompted  him  to  under- 
take; and  foi  this  reason  he  was  in  great  perplexity,  having  the  will 
and  not  the  power.  Now  in  that  same  town  dwelt  another  Moor,  far 
more  ht)nonro(l  and  rich  than  the  youth's  father,  and  he  too  had  an  only 
daughter  who  otlcred  a  strange  contrast  to  this  excellent  young  man, 
her  manners  l)eing  as  violent  and  bad  as  his  were  good  and  pleasing,  in- 
somuch that  no  man  liked  to  think  of  an  union  with  such  an  infuriate 
shrew. 

*'  Now  that  good  vouth  one  day  came  to  his  father,  and  said,  '  Father, 
I  am  well  assured  that  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  support  uic  according 
to  what  1  conceive  becoming  and  honoural)Ic.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
incumbent  upon  me  to  lead  a  mean  and  indolent  life,  or  to  quit  the 
countiy:  so  that  if  it  seoni  good  unto  yon,  I  slionhl  prefer  for  the  best  to 
form  some  marriage  alliance  by  which  1  may  be  enabled  to  open  myself 
a  way  to  higher  things.'  And  the  father  replied,  that  it  would  please  him 
well  if  his  son  should  be  enabled  to  marry  according  to  his  wishes.  He  then 
said  to  his  father  that  if  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  manage  it,  he 
should  be  happy  to  have  the  only  daughter  of  that  good  man  given  hiui 
in  marriage.  Hearing  this,  the  father  was  much  surprized,  and  answered, 
that  as  he  understood  the  matter,  there  was  not  a  single  man  whom 
he  knew,  how  poor  soever  he  might  be,  who  would  cojisent  to  marry 
such  a  vixen.  And  liis  son  replied,  that  he  asked  it  as  a  paiticular 
favour  that  be  would  bring  about  this  marriage,  and  so  far  insisted,  that 
however  strange  he  thought  the  request,  his  father  gave  his  consent.  In 
consequence,  he  went  directly  to  seek  the  good  man,  with  whom  he  was 
on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  having  acquainted  him  with  all  that  had 
passed,  begged  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  bestow  his  daughter's  hand 
upon  his  son,  who  liad  courage  enough  to  marry  her.  Now  when  the 
good  man  heard  this  proposal  from  the  lips  of  his  best  friend,  he  said  to 
him: — '  Good  God,  my  friend,  if  I  were  to  do  any  such  thing,  I  should 
serve  you  a  very  bad  turn  ;  for  you  possess  an  excellent  son,  and  it  would 
be  a  great  piece  of  treachery  on  my  part,  if  I  were  to  consent  to  make 
him  so  unfortunate,  and  become  accessory  to  his  death.  Nay  I  may  say 
•worse  than  death,  for  better  would  it  be  for  him  to  be  dead  than  to  be 
married  to  my  daughter!  And  you  must  not  think  that  1  say  thus  much 
to  oppose  your  wishes ;  for  as  to  that  matter  I  should  be  well  pleased  to 
give  her  to  your  son,  or  to  anybody's  son  who  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  rid  my  house  of  her.'  To  this  his  friend  replied,  that  he  felt  very 
sensibly  the  kind  motives  which  led  him  to  speak  thus  ;  and  intreated 
that,  as  his  son  seemed  so  bent  upon  the  match,  he  would  be  pleased  to 
give  the  lady  in  marriage.  He  agreed,  and  accordingly  the  ceremony 
took  place.  The  bride  was  brought  to  her  husband's  house,  and  it  being 
a  custom  with  the  Moors  to  give  the  betrothed  a  supper  and  to  set  out 
the  feast  for  them,  and  then  to  take  leave  and  return  to  visit  them  on 
the  ensuing  day,  the  cereuiony  was  performed  accordingly.  However, 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
went  away  with  many  misgivings,  fearing  that  when  they  returned  the 
ensuing  day  they  should  either  find  the  young  man  dead  or  in  some  very 
bad  plight  indeed. 
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"So  it  came  to  pass  that  as  soon  as  the  young  people  were  left  alone, 
tbey  seated  themselves  at  the  table,  and  before  the  dreaded  bride  had 
time  to  open  her  lips,  the  bridegroom  looking  behind  him,  saw  stationed 
there  his  favourite  mastiff  dog,  and  he  said  to  him  somewhat  sharply: — 
'  Mr.  Mastiff,  bring  us  some  water  for  our  hands;'  and  the  dog  stood  still, 
and  did  not  do  it.  His  master  then  repeated  the  order  more  fiercely, 
but  the  dog  stood  still  as  before.  His  master  then  leaped  up  in  a  great 
passion  from  the  table,  and  seizing  his  sword,  ran  towards  the  maslift,  who, 
seeing  him  coming,  ran  away,  leaping  over  the  chairs  and  tables  and  the 
fire,  trying  every  place  to  make  his  escape,  with  the  bridegroom  hard  in 
pursuit  of  him.  At  length  reaching  the  dog,  he  smote  oft'  his  head  with 
his  sword,  then  hewed  off"  his  legs,  and  all  his  body,  until  the  whole  place 
was  covered  with  blood.  He  then  resumed  his  place  at  table,  all  covered 
as  he  was  with  gore ;  and  soon  casting  his  eyes  around  he  beheld  a  lap- 
dog,  and  commanded  him  to  bring  him  water  for  his  hands,  and  because 
he  was  not  obeyed,  he  said:—*  How,  false  traitor!  see  you  not  the  fate 
of  the  mastiff,  because  he  would  not  do  as  I  commanded  him  ?  I  vow 
that  if  you  offer  to  contend  one  moment  with  me,  1  vvill  treat  thee  to 
the  same  fare  as  I  did  the  mastiff';'  and  when  he  found  it  was  not  done, 
he  arose,  seized  him  by  the  legs,  and  dashing  him  against  the  wall, 
actually  iDcat  his  brains  out ;  showing  even  more  rage  than  against  the 
poor  mastiff.  Then  in  a  great  passion  he  returned  to  the  table,  and  cast 
his  eyes  about  on  all  sides,  while  his  bride,  fearful  that  he  had  taken 
leave  of  his  senses,  ventured  not  to  utter  a  word.  At  length  he  fixed 
bis  eyes  upon  his  horse  that  was  standing  before  the  door,  though  he 
had  only  that  one;  and  he  commanded  him  to  bring  him  water,  which 
the  horse  did  not  do.  '  How  now,  Mr.  Horse,'  cried  the  husband,  '  do 
you  imagine  because  I  have  only  you,  that  I  shall  suffer  you  to  live,  and 
not  do  as  I  command  you  ?  No  !  I  will  inflict  as  hard  a  death  upon  you 
as  upon  the  others ;  yea,  there  is  no  living  thing  I  have  in  the  world 
which  I  will  spare,  if  I  be  not  obeyed.'  But  the  horse  stood  where  he 
was,  and  his  master  approaching  with  the  greatest  rage  smote  off  his 
head,  and  cut  him  to  pieces  with  his  sword.  And  when  his  wife  saw 
that  he  had  actually  killed  his  horse,  having  no  other,  and  heard  him  de- 
clare he  would  do  the  same  to  any  creature  that  ventured  to  disobey  him, 
she  found  that  he  had  by  no  means  do?ie  it  by  way  of  jest,  and  took  such 
an  alarm  that  she  hardly  knew  if  she  were  dead  or  alive.  For  all  covered 
with  gore  as  he  was,  he  again  seated  himself  at  table,  swearing  that 
though  he  had  a  thousand  horses  or  wives,  or  servants,  if  they  refqsed  to 
do  his  behest,  he  would  kill  them  all ;  and  he  again  began  to  look 
around  him,  holding  his  sword  in  his  hand.  And  after  he  had  looked 
well  round  him,  and  found  no  living  thing  near  him,  he  turned  his  eyes 
fiercely  towards  his  wife,  and  said  in  a  great  passion  :  '  Get  up,  and 
bring  me  some  water  to  wash  my  hands!*  and  his  wife,  expecting 
nothing  less  than  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rose  in  a  great  hurry,  and  giving 
him  water  for  his  hands,  said  to  him  :  '  Ah,  how  I  ought  to  return 
thanks  to  God,  who  inspired  you  with  the  thought  of  doing  as  you  have 
done  !  for  otherwise,  owing  to  the  wrong  treatment  of  my  foolish 
friends,  I  should  have  behaved  the  same  to  you  as  to  them,'     Afterwards 
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lie  commanded  her  to  liolp  him  to  somctliing  to  eat,  and  this  in  sutU 
a  tone,  that  she  tclt  as  if  her  head  were  on  the  point  of  droppint;  off 
upon  the  floor  j  so  that  in  this  way  was  the  understanding  between  them 
settled  dinin£j  that  night,  and  she  never  spoke,  but  only  did  every  thing 
■which  he  rccpiircd  her  to  do.  After  they  had  reposed  some  time,  her 
husband  .-aid  :  '  The  passion  1  have  been  put  into  this  night  hinders  me 
from  sleeping :  get  up,  and  see  that  nobody  comes  to  disturb  me,  and 
prepare  for  me  sometliing  well  cooked  to  eat,' 

"  \\'^hen  it  came  full  day,  and  the  fathers,  mothers  and  other  relatives 
arrived  at  the  door,  they  all  listened,  and  hearing  no  one  speak,  at  first 
concluded  that  the  mifortunate  man  was  either  dead,  or  mortally 
wounded  by  his  ferocious  bride.  In  this  they  were  the  more  confirmed 
when  they  saw  the  bride  standing  at  the  door,  and  the  bridegroom 
not  there.  But  when  the  lady  saw  them  advancing,  she  walked  gently 
on  tiptoe  towards  them,  and  whispered: — '  False  friends,  as  you  are. 
Low  dared  you  to  come  up  to  the  door  in  that  way,  or  to  say  a  word  ! 
Be  silent  !  as  you  value  your  lives,  and  mine  also.'  And  when  they  were 
all  made  acquainted  with  what  she  said,  they  greatly  wondered  ;  but 
when  they  learnt  all  that  had  passed  during  the  niglit,  their  wonder  was 
changed  into  admiration  of  the  young  man,  for  having  so  well  known 
how  to  manage  what  concerned  him,  and  to  maintain  order  in  his  house. 
And  from  that  day  forth,  so  excellently  was  his  wife  governed,  and  well- 
conditioned  in  eveiy  respect,  that  they  led  a  very  pleasant  life  together. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  good  example  set  by  the  son-in-law,  that  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  father-in-law,  desirous  of  the  same  happy  change  in  his 
household,  also  killed  a  horse  :  but  his  wife  only  said  to  him  :  '  By  my 
faith,  Don  Fulano,  you  have  thought  of  this  plan  somewhat  too  late  in 
the  day;  we  are  now  too  well  acquainted  with  each  other.' 

"  And  you,  my  Lord  Conde  Lucanor,  if  that  servant  of  vours  wisii  to 
marry  such  a  woman,  and  hath  as  great  a  heart  as  this  youth,  in  God's 
name,  advise  him  to  take  her,  for  he  will  surely  know  how  to  manage 
in  his  house.  But  should  he  be  of  another  kidney,  and  not  so  well 
know  what  is  most  befitting  him,  then  let  him  take  his  chance.  And  I 
further  advise  you,  that  with  whatever  manner  of  men  you  have  to  do, 
you  always  give  them  well  to  understand  on  what  footing  tliey  are  to 
stand.  And  the  Conde  held  this  for  a  good  example,  and  made  it  as  it 
is,  and  it  was  esteemed  good.  Also  because  Don  Juan  found  it  a  good 
example,  he  ordered  it  to  be  written  in  this  book,  and  made  these  verses, 
which  say  as  follow  :  — 

"  If  at  first  you  don't  show  yourself  just  what  you  are, 
"When  you  afterwards  wish  it,  you'll  find  it  a  bar." 

In  tlie  line  of  Novelas  Alegoricas  we  may  class  La  Vision  De- 
leitable  of  Alonzo  la  Torre,  published  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  work,  expressly  written  to  promote  the 
moral  education  of  the  young  heir  to  the  crown  of  Navarre,  is 
very  respectable  in  point  of  execution.  It  can  hardly,  however, 
lay  claim  to  liie  higher  qualities  of  that  admirable  work  written 
by  the  good   Fenclon  with  like  views  and  principles.     Yet  the 
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graces  of  poetical  allegory  and  elegant  style  are  well  blended  with 
the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  moral  and  political  maxims  are 
introduced. 

Next  to  this  we  may  mention  with  approbation  El  Conde 
Mantillo  of  Zabaleta,  written  probably  with  an  intention  of  sa- 
tirizing the  popular  Novelas  Picarescas.  Among  the  moderns 
Don  Pedro  Montengon  is  particularly  entitled  to  our  notice. 
His  novel  Eusebio  has  obtained  for  him,  and  justly,  far  more  cre- 
dit than  any  other  of  his  performances  in  the  heroic  line.  The 
plan  of  the  Eusebio  is  unexceptionable,  and  it  may  in  truth  be 
considered  as  a  treatise  upon  education,  disguised  in  the  attractive 
dress  of  a  lictitious  narrative.  The  work  is  entirely  divested  of 
those  narrow  views  and  religious  prejudices  which  obscure  the 
merits  of  so  many  treatises  of  the  kind  in  Spain,  and  sound  sense 
and  good  feeling  prevail  throughout.  The  idea  of  the  Eusebio  is 
very  probably  borrowed  from  the  Emile  of  Rousseau.  Montengon 
was  doubtless  acquainted  with  that  masterly  performance,  though 
he  must  have  been  struck,  like  every  reasonable  and  discreet  per- 
son, with  its  absurd  and  visionary  errors.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Eusebio  contains  passages  of  great  beauty ;  some  of  the 
characters  are  well  drawn,  and  a  few  sketches  are  not  devoid  of 
nature  and  truth.  Eusebio  travels,  and  visits  different  courts; 
but  his  observations  on  men  and  manners  lead  us  to  believe 
that  Montengon  drew  his  knowledge  rather  from  books  tiian  from 
personal  acquaintance  with  characters  and  events.  With  all  its 
faults,  it  must  still  be  considered  a  valuable  performance,  and  in 
the  dearth  of  works  upon  a  similar  plan,  very  justly  keeps  its 
ground  in  the  republic  of  letters.  There  is  also  another  compo- 
sition in  the  allegorical  style,  entitled  La  Muger  Feliz ;  but  it  is 
comparatively  a  worthless  performance. 

We  must  now  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  second  divi- 
sion of  this  class,  namely,  the  Novela  Satirica.  Next  to  the 
masterpiece  of  Cervantes  we  must  place  El  Criticon  of  Father 
Balthazar  Gracian,  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  its  many 
faults,  bears  a  very  high  reputation.  It  has  no  plot,  the  incidents 
are  ill-managed,  and  little  skill  is  displayed  in  preparing  the  situ- 
ations with  a  view  of  producing  dramatic  effect.  Besides,  the 
style  is  overloaded  with  a  redundancy  of  antithesis  and  other 
figures  of  speech,  which  give  it  a  pedantic  air.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  imperfections,  the  Criticon  has  beauties  amply  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  its  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  a  keen  and 
ready  satire  runs  throughout  the  book,  and  the  reader's  attention 
is  always  kept  awake  by  some  shrewd  observation,  some  stroke  of 
humour  or  of  ridicule,  mingled  with  fanciful  effusions.  After  the 
Criticon,  we  may  mention  the /'Va^  GerM«(//o  de  Campazas,  by 
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Father  Isla.  This  work  was  evidently  lUKlcitaken  in  imitation  of 
Don  Quixote  ;  and  contains  a  severe  satire  upon  bad  preachers. 
The  author,  though  a  man  of  much  learning,  taste,  and  even  wit, 
was  very  far  from  possessing  the  masterly  genius  of  his  great  pro- 
totype. The  Frai/  Gcruiidiu,  therefore,  stands  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  the  chef  d'anvre  of  Cervantes.  The  prolixity  of  some 
of  the  dissertations  is  intolerable ;  and  a  soporific  influence  seems 
to  hang  over  the  chief  portion  of  the  work.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
we  meet  with  passages  of  exquisite  humour  ami  true  satire.  The 
opening  Sermon  of  the  Friar  is  in  very  good  keeping;  and  there 
are  a  few  sketciies  replete  with  truth,  and  drawn  with  the  hand  ot 
a  master.  Yet  the  reputation  of  this  work  is  daily  losing  ground  ; 
and  it  is,  in  fact,  too  much  eucund>ered  with  extraneous  and  heavy 
materials.  Another  author,  in  the  same  line,  is  Don  Francisco  de 
Santos,  whose  books  assume,  at  least,  the  title  of  satirical  novels. 
Among  these,  the  Gijaittoites  de  Madrid  and  El  no  imporla  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  esteemed  ;  the  last  named  is  the  only  one  of  his 
works  that  we  have  read;  but  its  merits,  we  frankly  confess,  were 
not  such  as  to  tempt  us  to  venture  on  the  others. 

We  are  at  length  arrived  at  the  last  branch  of  Spanish  novels, 
— we  mean  the  Picarescas.  In  this  kind,  which  is  more  pecu- 
liarly national,  the  Spanish  writers  stand  unrivalled, — we  might 
almost  add,  alone.  It  may  also  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
original,  ingenious,  and  entertaining  species  of  fiction  we  know. 
The  title  of  Picuresca,  derived  from  Fkaro,  a  rogue,  is  meant  to 
imply  a  satirical  exposure  of  the  character  and  customs  of  a 
certain  worthless  class  of  gentry  then  abounding  in  the  Spanish 
dominions.  These  novels  took  their  origin  in  times  when  the 
Spaniards,  owing  to  the  warlike  disposition  of  Charles  V.,  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  schemes  of  aggrandizement,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  usual  trades  and  professions,  with  all  the  arts, 
connected  with  civilization  and  peace.  Hence  a  large  class  ol 
idlers  and  sharpers  were  thrown  for  support  upon  the  charity  or 
credulity  of  the  higher  orders,  from  whose  follies  and  dissipation 
they  contrived  to  extract  an  existence.  These  adventurers  are 
invariably  drawn  as  men  of  acuteness,  and  a  lively  invention,  with 
all  that  sort  of  talent  undeniably  necessary  for  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful piece  of  imposture  or  an  intrigue.  Indeed  it  was  only  with 
this  prolific  tribe  of  rogues,  cut-throats,  swindlers  and  bad  charac- 
ters of  every  description  which  then  afflicted  Spanish  society,  that 
novel  writers  were  permitted  to  deal.  Any  public  exposure  of 
the  vices  of  the  nobility  during  those  feudal  times,  would  have 
brought  down  certain  ruin  and  disgrace  upon  the  head  of  the  im- 
prudent censor  of  their  more  privileged  manners.  They  were  far 
too  powerful  for  the  boldest  satirist,  much  more  for  the  novelist. 
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to  venture  to  make  them  the  subject  of  their  castigation.  Their 
absurd  pride,  their  foibles,  and  enormous  excesses  thus  went  "  un- 
whipt  of  justice ;"  and  all  that  a  prudent  and  sagacious  writer  could 
attempt  was  to  hurl  his  anathemas,  and  to  heap  his  ridicule  upon 
the  vile  agents  of  those  profligate  grandees.  To  this  army  of 
picaros  was  added  another  set  of  ill-boding  personages,  namely, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  mustachios,  long  rapiers  and  long  cloaks, 
who  seemed  to  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  parade  the  public 
places,  prepared  for  every  occasion  in  which  they  might  signalize 
their  prowess  in  feuds  and  broils.  Another  nuisance  again  was 
to  be  found  in  those  impostors,  vagrants  and  petty  mendicants 
who  counterfeited  all  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  and  haunted 
the  entrances  of  churches  and  convents  on  every  side.  Their  lives 
afforded  abundant  incident  and  variety  for  the  lash  of  the  authors 
of  tiie  Picarescas.  Their  mine  of  materials  was  inexhaustible; 
and  accordingly  the  number  of  these  novels  is  equally  astonishing. 
The  most  amusing  have  already  been  translated  into  the  other 
languages  of  Europe.  Upon  some  of  these  Le  Sage  has  founded 
that  immortal  reputation  which  has  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  modern  novelists.  Yet  this  writer  was  evidently  deficient  in 
invention,  the  very  first  requisite  in  a  great  novelist.  Lope  de 
Rueda,  an  actor,  who  according  to  some  had  the  honour  of 
writing  the  first  regular  drama  in  Spain,  may  also  claim  that  of 
being  the  founder  of  the  ISiovela  Picaresca.  His  book  entitled 
El  Deleitoso  belongs  in  some  respect  to  this  class.  It  was  soon 
followed  by  El  Patraniielo,  though  neither  of  these  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  El  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  one  of  the  masterpieces 
in  this  line,  and  which  eclipsed  all  that  had  preceded  it.  This 
work  is  attributed  by  Father  Siguenza  to  a  friar  named  Juan 
Ortega,  but  according  to  general  opinion  its  true  author  is  the  one 
announced  in  the  titlepage,  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  that  adorn  the  annals  of  Spain. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Eazarillo  is  the  work  of  Mendoza, 
and  that  he  composed  it  while  a  student  at  Salamanca.  It  was 
soon  translated  into  all  the  European  languages,  but  neither  the 
English  nor  the  French  versions  which  we  have  seen  convey  a 
just  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  original.  It  may  be  doubted,  indeed, 
whether  the  Eazarillo  is  susceptible  of  being  happily  rendered 
into  any  foreign  language.  Its  idiomatic  style  and  a  certain 
quaintness  ofi'er  the  same  difficulties  as  Don  Quixote;  difficulties 
sufficient  to  baffle  the  talent  and  industry  of  any  translator,  even 
supposing  he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  two  lan- 
guages, which  is  very  rarely  the  case.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  the  Eazarillo  naturally  gave  rise  to  numerous  imitations,  such 
as  the  Eazarillo  del  Matizanares  and  others;  all  of  which  shared 
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the  fate  usually  attending  juolessed  imitations  founded  too  closely 
on  the  original.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  El 
Vicaro  Gnzffum  dc  Alfaiuc/ie  of  Mateo  Alenian,  which,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  powerful  satire,  must  be  pronounced  a  very  amusing 
book.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  beauties  with  which  it  abounds, 
it  has  many  faults  both  of  character  ami  style.  Some  of  the  inci- 
dents are  very  puerile,  and  the  remarks  conunouplace.  The  lan- 
guage is  also  vciy  inferior  to  that  of  Mendoza,  who  was  a  pro- 
founil  and  accomplished  scholar. 

The  works  of  Quevedo,  one  of  the  great  names  in  Spanish 
literature,  would  hold  a  still  higher  rank  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen,  had  the  writer's  good  taste  been  at  all  equal  to  his 
genius  and  learning.  He  also  exercised  his  skill  in  the  Novela 
Ficarcsca.  His  principal  work  is  El  Gran  TacaTio,  a  work  replete 
with  humour,  rich  in  idiomatic  turns  and  expressions,  with  strokes 
of  the  most  poignant  ridicule.  Many  of  the  descriptions,  however, 
are  exaggerated,  and  the  indelicacy  of  others,  with  the  observa- 
tions of  the  chief  personages,  are  wholly  unjustifiable.  ^Ve  must 
not  omit  honourable  mention  of  the  Alonzo  mozo  de  Machos 
Amos,  by  (icronimo  de  Alcala;  El  Soldado  Pindaro;  La  picara 
Jnstuia,  and  many  others  which  it  is  here  imj)ossible  to  enumerate. 
One  work,  however,  of  very  superior  merit,  though  not  exactly 
belonging  to  the  class  of  Picarescas,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
We  allude  to  the  Escadcro  Marcos  de  Obregon,  written  by  Vicente 
Espinel,  which  may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  faithful  picture 
now  extant  of  the  customs  anil  manners  of  the  more  respectable 
classes  at  that  period.  Nor  indeed  did  the  author  seem  inclined 
to  underrate  its  merits,  when  he  supposed  it  would  eclipse  the 
fame  of  the  immortal  Don  Quixote.  What  is  worse,  Espinel  lost 
no  opportunity  of  satirizing  Cervantes  and  his  chef  d'oeuvre,  with 
how  nuu:h  success  it  is  needless  to  state.  In  regard  to  the  novels 
of  (HI  Bias  and  El  Bachiller  de  Salamanca  we  shall  say  nothing. 
The  learned  controversy  of  Llorente  with  Count  Francois  de 
Neufchateau  may  satisfy  the  reader  with  respect  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Spaniards  to  these  amusing  works. 

Besides  the  various  kinds  of  novels  we  have  here  enumerated, 
there  aie  others  which  we  are  really  at  a  loss  under  what  head  to 
class.  For  example  we  have  the  Evangelio  en  Triuvfo,  which 
is  decidedly  of  the  Tremaine  school,  and  possesses  all  the  stately 
march  and  cumbersome  descriptions  that  distinguish  that  com- 
position. 

In  the  present  day,  novels,  like  everything  else,  are  at  the  lowest 
ebb  in  Spain.  That  country  is  now  inundated  with  miserable 
translations  of  rrencli  iiippancy  and  German  sentimental  trash ; 
not  a  single  writerof  any  merit  or  originality  has  appeared  to  redeem 
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liiis  class  of  compositions  iVgiu  the  degraded  state  into  which  it 
has  gradually  sunk.  One  little  stoiy,  to  be  sure,  has  been  at- 
tempted, called  Cornelia  Borroquia,  in  order  to  excite  feelings  of 
abhorrence  against  the  inquisition.  But  in  point  of  plot,  cha- 
racter and  composition,  it  is  utterly  worthless,  or  worthy  only  of 
modern  Spain. 

In  the  dearth,  therefore,  of  original  compositions,  we  cannot 
but  show  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  those -persons  who  devote  their 
moments  to  give  correct  and  improved  editions  of  the  old  standard 
works.  Amongst  these  praiseworthy  and  industrious  persons  we 
may  justly  class  the  names  of  the  editors  of  the  works  at  the  head 
of  this  article. — To  Don  Agustin  Garcia  de  Arrieta  much  praise 
is  due  for  his  laborious  undertaking  in  presenting  so  erudite  an 
edition  of  the  Atlas  of  Spanish  Literature.  We  must  also  bestow 
very  warm  encomiums  on  Don  Joaquin  Maria  Ferrer  for  his  mi- 
niature edition  of  Don  Quixote;  indeed  we  consider  this  little 
volume  as  a  literary  curiosity,  a  perfect  bijou  in  its  way,  which  we 
hope  will  get  into  the  hands  of  every  sincere  admirer  of  the  genius 
of  Cervantes.  We  understand  that  Ferrer  intends  to  extend  the 
plan  he  has  adopted  to  several  other  classical  works,  and,  indeed, 
we  find  another  proof  of  his  taste  in  the  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes.  We 
cannot  sufficiently  commend  the  zeal  of  this  gentleman,  who,  after 
having  been  useful  to  his  country  as  a  member  of  the  Cortes,  now 
dedicates  his  leisure  hours  to  the  interests  of  its  literature. 

We  must  here  close  our  remarks  on  the  Spanish  novelists,  sin- 
cerely regretting  that  this  branch  of  composition  should  have 
fallen  into  such  undeserved  neglect. 

In  regard  to  the  Spanish  theatre,  the  case  has  been  different; 
a  regeneration  took  place  with  the  aid  of  Moratin,  who  drove  the 
Comellas  and  Valladares,  &c.  from  the  throne  they  had  usurped. 
Let  us  hope  that  in  process  of  time  some  author  will  be  able  to 
achieve  as  much  in  favour  of  Spanish  novels,  by  throwing  the 
tribe  of  the  Trigueros,  the  Ramires  Arellanos,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp  into  the  shade.  They  have  done  much  to  pervert  the 
public  taste  by  their  flimsy  and  despicable  translations,  and  open 
a  wide  field  for  literary  reform.  This  revolution,  perhaps,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  recalling  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  those  agreeable  fictions  which  have  their  foundation  in  histori- 
cal traditions  and  facts.  Here  Sir  Walter  Scott  offers  them  a  bril- 
liant and  successful  example,  while  the  Spanish  chronicles  present 
materials  peculiarly  adapted  for  fictitious  illustration,  at  once  of 
the  most  amusing  and  interesting  kind.  All,  indeed,  that  remains 
to  complete  the  literature  of  Spain,  is  the  national  romance, 
w  hich  in  the  hands  of  genius  and  learning  could  not  fail  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  her  literary  celebrity. 
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Art.    IV. —  1.    R'('i)>iiscfic    Gesc/iiclite.      V\)n    B.    G.    Niebuhr. 

{Ilistorif  of  Hume.     By  B.  G.  Niebuhr.)      Berlin.      1811-1'2. 

'2  vols.  Vfvo. 
'2.    Dasse/be:    zweyte,  vollig    umgearbeitete    Ausgabe.      Erster 

Theil.      (The   saJiie.      Second    edition,    entirely   re-modelled. 

Vol.  1.)     Berlin.     18^i7.     8vo. 

3.  Schlcgcls  Recension  iiber  Jsiebuhrs  Romisclie  Gesckichte. 
(Schlegel's  Review  of  Niebnhr's  Roman  llistoti/.)  Heidelberg. 
1 8 1  (J.     8vo. 

4.  Die  uUcrc  Gescliichte  des  RomiscJien  Staates  nntersucht  von 
W .  Wachsmuth.  {Researches  into  the  Early  History  of  Rome. 
By  W.  Wachsmuth.)     Halle.      1819-     8vo. 

Perhaps  no  stronger  argument  could  be  adduced  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  establisiiing  a  journal  like  the  present,  than  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  length  of  tiint-  that  elapsed  between  the  appear- 
ance of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History  and  the  fust  notice  of  it  in  the 
leading  English  Reviews.  The  first  edition  of  this  work,  de- 
cidedly the  most  striking  and  original  of  the  present,  or  perhaps 
the  last  century,  appeared  in  1811- 12,  and  yet  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  was  not  directed  to  it  till  1822,  ten  years  after- 
wards. It  was  only  in  1825  that  something  like  an  account  of 
its  contents  was  given,  and  thus  a  work  which  had  aroused  the 
attention  of  all  Germany,  and  cast  a  new  and  original  light  on  the 
history  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  ancient  nations,  remained  as 
much  unknown  in  this  country  to  all  except  a  very  few  students, 
as  if  it  had  been  enveloped  in  the  husk  of  Sanscrit  or  Chinese. 
In  this  particular  case  however,  England  seems  to  have  been  only 
on  a  par  of  ignorance  with  other  nations;  for  neither  in  France 
nor  Italy,  almost  up  to  the  present  moment,  have  we  observed  any 
indications  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  contents  or  merits  of  Nie- 
buhr's  work,  even  in  quarters  where  such  acquaintance  might 
have  been  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  elaborate  work  of  Niebuhr  has  indeed  made  an  epoch. 
In  the  enlarged  and  re-modelled  edition  of  the  first  volume,  which 
has  lately  come  forth,  a  degree  of  clearness  and  consistency  has 
been  carried  into  the  early  history  of  the  Eternal  City,  such  as 
could  hardly  have  been  anticipated  from  the  powers  and  resources 
of  anv  one  mind  ;  while  our  knowledge  of  the  original  principles 
and  forms  of  the  Roman  constitution  has  been  approximated  in 
such  a  ratio  to  certainty,  that  with  the  helps  we  at  present  possess 
little  more  seems  to  be  hoped  for.  True,  it  is  still  but  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Niebuhr,  but  hypothesis  may  be  based  upon  such 
grounds  as  to  possess  all  the  certainty  of  established  truth  ;  the 
existence  of  the  American  continent  was  but  the  hypothesis  ot 
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Columbus,  yet  who  is  there  who,  when  he  reads  the  data  on 
which  that  great  man  founded  his  conclusions,  will  not  exclaim 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  erred?  So  is  it  in  all  cases 
of  circumstantial  evidence;  direct  testimony  may  not  be  attainable, 
or  may  bear  but  little  on  the  point,  and  yet  hints  and  circum- 
stances may  come  from  various  quarters,  combine  so  harmo- 
niously together,  and  all  tend  so  directly  to  the  one  conclusion 
which  alone  can  give  them  consistency,  as  to  leave  no  longer  any 
doubt  on  an  unprejudiced  and  impartial  mind.  This  then  is  the 
sort  of  evidence  which  the  reader  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  work  is 
chiefly  to  expect; — general  principles  of  human  nature  and  of 
social  constitutions  applied  to  particular  cases  ;  direct  testimony, 
when  evidently  of  value,  as  proceeding  from  one  who  possessed, 
and  did  not  neglect,  the  means  of  coming  at  the  truth ;  and 
scattered  notices  and  hints  skilfully  used  and  combined  for  the 
attainment  of  important  conclusions.  No  source  of  information 
has  been  overlooked;  the  grammarians,  the  jurists,  the  agrimeu- 
sores  have  been  resorted  to  as  well  as  the  historians ;  the  institu- 
tions of  Greece,  of  Asia,  and  of  modern  Europe,  throw  light  on 
those  of  Rome ;  and  the  new  science  of  political  economy  often 
affords  the  clue  that  leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  policy  of 
old  Roman  monarchs  and  senates. 

To  be  enabled  perfectly  to  comprehend  what  Niebuhrhas  done, 
and  wherein  his  real  merit  lies, — for  even  those  who  will  still 
cling  to  old  opinions  and  reject  his  daring  paradoxes,  as  they  may 
style  them,  must  acknowledge  his  high  genius  and  merit — it 
is  necessary  to  show  what  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  history 
was  previous  to  the  appearance  of  his  work,  and  what  lights  had 
been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  inquiring  spirit  of  modern  times. 

In  Rome's  most  high  and  palmy  state,  when  mistress  of  the 
world  under  Augustus,  two  writers,  a  Roman  and  a  Greek,  un- 
dertook to  narrate  her  history.  The  Roman,  endowed  with 
poetic  genius,  deeply  embued  with  patriotic  feeling,  and  viewing 
her  heroes  and  then-  deeds  as  presenting  materials  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  splendid  gallery  of  historical  pictures  and  portraits, 
took  up,  negligent  of  criticism,  the  works  of  preceding  writers, 
poets  as  well  as  annalists,  painted  the  most  striking  events  in  the 
most  brilliant  colours,  diffused  over  them  the  light  of  a  charming 
eloquence,  and  arranged  them  in  what  he  found  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  order — the  annalistic.  Writing  for  his  countrymen, 
he  conceived  himself  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  minutely 
tracing  political,  religious,  and  military  institutions,  and  only 
described  them  when  obsolete,  or  striking  from  their  singularity. 
His  work  is  therefore  rarely  interrupted  by  discussion,  and  the 
clear  translucent  stream  of  his  narrative  flows  along  in  majestic 
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continuity,  rclK'Otinti;  o\\  its  smooth  uiibroktMi  smtace  the  hues 
and  forms  of  the  landscapes  through  which  it  passes,  now  giving 
hack,  unrlotulcd  l)y  donl)t,  the  wondrous  tah^s  of  early  poets, 
now  the  baricn  rugged  notices  of  rude  annalists,  now  the  regular 
Mell-arraiiged  narratives  of  contemporary  historians.  Less  simple 
and  nnafVecfeil  than  the  father  of  Grecian  history,  he  is,  like  him, 
under  the  iiiHuence  of  no  pre-conceived  theory,  and  though  he 
partakes  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his  times,  and  views  in 
the  tribunes  and  the  plebs  of  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the 
factions  tyiants,  and  riotous  rabble  of  the  seventh  century,  vet  as  he 
gives  his  facts  as  he  found  them,  he  usually  supplies  the  means  of 
correcting  his  own  erroneous  views.  It  is  this  fidelity  to  his  au- 
thorities that  confers  such  value  on  the  pages  of  Livy;  in  which, 
after  stripping  them  of  the  robes  of  poetry  and  eloquence  in 
which  they  are  invested,  we  may  recognize  the  genuine  narratives 
of  the  authors  who  preceded  him,  whose  works  are  unfortunately 
lost.  To  him,  therefore,  we  may  look  with  confidence  for  a 
faithful  repetition  of  what  these  authors  related  of  the  early  tradi- 
tions and  annals  of  Rome. 

Of  a  diflferent  character,  his  Grecian  rival  proceeds  with  far 
more  of  pomp  and  circumstance.  In  his  prooemium,  he  sets 
forth  his  claim  to  attention  and  respect  by  enumerating  the  num- 
ber of  years  he  had  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  language,  history, 
and  antiquities  of  Rome,  where  he  had  for  that  purpose  fixed 
bis  residence.  He  wrote  with  an  express  theory,  his  object  being 
to  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  and  to  console  his 
countrymen  under  their  subjection  to  the  haughty  mistress  of  the 
world,  by  flattering  them  with  tlie  fond  persuasion  that  Rome  was 
Grecian  in  her  origin  and  early  institutions,  and  that  her  ])eople 
were  not  to  be  classed  among  the  nations  of  barbaric  race.  In  his 
hands,  therefore,  all  the  mean  and  degraging  circnmstances  con- 
nected with  her  foundation  and  early  history  vanish  or  become 
dignified.  Romulus,  for  example,  appears  not,  in  this  elaborate 
performance,  as  the  head  of  a  band  of  runaway  slaves,  insolvent 
debtors,  and  promiscuous  rabble;  he  leaves  Alba,  like  a  Grecian 
Oikist,  at  the  head  of  a  regular,  orderly,  and  respectable  colony, 
while  the  citv  of  Rome  rises  in  peace  and  dignity  beneath  the  sway 
of  equal  laws  and  wise  regulations.  All  other  events  are  recorded 
in  a  similar  strain,  and  in  the  diffuse  and  elaborate  narrative  of  the 
Rhetorician  of  Halicarnassus,  the  early  history  of  Rome  assumes, 
most  certainly,  a  very  dignified,  yet  a  very  tame  and  every-day 
appearance.  But  the  racineys  of  the  indigenous  tale  is  lost  in 
the  Greek  dilution;  the  genuine  mould,  the  s'Uiis  of  antiquit\ 
has  disappeared ;  the  edifice  is  no  venerable  pile,  around  w  hose 
moss-grown  walls  the  creeping  ivy  twines;    it  stands  cold  and 
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naked,  a  modern  structure,  regular  no  doubt,  but  erected  by  an 
architect  incapable  of  emulating,  or  despising  the  ancient  style. 
Though  his  work  be  deceptive  from  this  apparent  regularity,  and 
from  its  comparative  freedom  from  contradictions,  yet,  as  he  w  rote 
for  foreigners,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  go  very  much  into  detail  on 
the  subject  of  religious  and  political  institutions,  his  pages  will 
on  that  account  be  for  ever  of  great  value  ;  and  more  than  almost 
any  other  he  has  been  instrumental  in  preserving  fragments  and 
notices  of  writers  on  Rome  and  Italy  whose  works  no  longer 
exist. 

These  two  writers,  with  the  good-natured,  credulous,  and  super- 
stitious Plutarch, — who,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  wrote  Lives,  not 
history,  that  is  to  say,  who  felt  himself  released  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  search  after  truth,  and  only  required  to  collect  together 
in  one  point  of  view  all  the  anecdotes  of  his  heroes  he  could  find, 
— were  the  principal  sources  from  which  modern  times  derived 
their  knowledge  of  the  early  Roman  history. 

The  present  age  can  with  difficulty  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  avidity  with  which,  at  the  period  of  the  levival  of 
learning,  the  classic  authors  were  sought  after  and  studied.  Their 
works  were  held  in  veneration,  and  the  contents  of  them  received 
with  an  implicit  faith,  resembling  that  manifested  by  eastern 
nations  for  the  sacred  books  of  their  religion  and  laws-  They 
were  regarded  as  proceeding  from  men  of  a  superior  nature,  pos- 
sessed of  wisdom,  and  endowed  with  genius  beyond  the  aim  or 
hope  of  the  present  less-favoured  generation  ;  to  question  the  truth 
of  what  they  contained  was  little  less  than  heresy  and  impiety^ 
and  if,  like  Glareanus,  an  annotator  ventured  to  express  a  doubt, 
he  was  at  once  put  to  silence  with  contempt.  All  who  came 
nnder  the  title  of  the  Ancients  stood  upon  an  equality:  Plu- 
tarch was  placed  in  the  same  rank  witli  Polybius ;  every  thing 
delivered  by  them  was  regarded  as  equally  true,  the  task  of  the 
scholar  and  the  critic  being  to  reconcile  their  apparent  discre- 
pancies. During  two  centuries  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  en- 
thralled. At  length,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Peri- 
zonius  ventured  to  point  out  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  some  of 
the  principal  historians  of  antiquity,  and  he  had  the  farther  merit 
of  being  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  real  sources  of  Rome's 
early  history,  and  its  consequent  fallacious  character.  He  did 
not,  however,  go  the  length  of  rejecting  any  of  the  facts  depend- 
ing on  these  sources.  Bayle,  with  his  usual  pyrrhonism,  threw 
out  a  few  sceptical  hints  on  this  subject;  but  the  first  formal  at- 
tack on  the  authenticity  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  was  made 
by  M.  Levesque  de  Pouilly,  who,  in  17^2,  in  a  Memoir  con- 
tained in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  ISlhnoires  de  VAcadttnie  des 
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Inscriptions,  hoUlly  pronounced  its  principal  events,  such  us  tlir 
birth,  exposure,  and  death  of  Romulus,  the  stories  of  the  Horatii 
and  Ciniatii,  of  Curtius,  &.c.  to  be  uolhing  but  lictions  trans- 
phnitetl  from  Greece.  Much  about  the  sanie  time,  Vico,  tlie 
celebrated  Neapolitan,  ventured  to  s|)eculate,  with  some  freedom, 
on  the  same  ground.  Levesipic  was  rei)lied  to  by  the  Abbe  dc 
Sallier,  and  this  controversy  gave  origin  to  the  celebrated  "  Dis- 
sert at  ion  snr  I' Incertitude  dc  Cllistoirc  Romaine"  of  Beaufort, 
published  in  17')8;  in  which,  among  other  points,  attention  was 
lirst  ilirected  to  the  passages  of  Pliny  anil  Tacitus,  which  so  com- 
pletelv  refute  the  story  of  Porsenna's  magnanimity.  The  Roman 
histories  of  Catrou,  Roliin,  Crevier,  and  Hooke,  were  all  written 
on  the  plan  of  detailing,  without  hesitation,  the  narratives  of  Livy 
and  Dionysius;  Levesque's  liistoire  de  la  Repnbliqne  Rurnaine, 
published  in  1807,  was  the  first  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  traditionary  fables.  The  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry was  still  on  the  increase,  and  Micali,  in  his  Italia  avanti  il 
dominio  dei  Romani  (1810)  boldly  rejected  everything  opposed 
to  his  theory,  that  the  people  of  Italy  were  indigenous. 

Such  was  the  state  of  knowledge  respecting  this  interesting 
subject,  when  in  1811-12  the  work  of  Niebuhr  appeared,  in 
which  the  axe  was  resolutely  laid  to  the  root  of  the  venerable  tree 
of  Roman  story,  and  the  whole  narrative  of  her  early  centuries 
pronounced  to  be  as  destitute  of  solid  claim  to  belief  as  the 
mythic  annals  of  any  other  country.  Romulus  was  classed  with 
Hercules  and  Siegfried  —  Brutus  with  Aristomenes  and  the  Cid. 
The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Niebuhr  was,  that  the  early  history  of 
Rome  had  been  drawn  from  popular  poetry,  and  consequently 
contained  no  more  of  truth  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  that 
species  of  composition.  At  the  same  time,  the  powers  of  a 
mighty  mind  were  exerted  on  a  mass  of  knowledge  not  often  sur- 
passed, and  many  of  Rome's  institutions  and  regulations,  particu- 
larly the  Agrarian  laws,  were  placed  in  a  novel  and  convincing 
point  of  view.  'J^he  effect  of  this  bold  and  original  performance 
on  the  minds  of  readers  in  Germany  was  powerful  and  various. 
The  young,  the  ardent,  and  the  inquiring,  who  had  already  been 
perplexed  with  doubts  on  this  head,  turned  with  eagerness  to  the 
new  light  held  up  before  them,  and  rejoiced  in  its  beams  ;  while 
the  old,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  obstinate  pertinaciously  closed 
their  eyes  against  its  radiance.  During  a  space  of  four  years, 
Niebuhr's  work  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  subjected  to 
criticism ;  for  A.  W.  Schlegel's  review  of  it,  in  the  Heidclberg- 
ischer  Jahrhuchcr,  did  not  appear  till  18 iG.  In  this  critique, 
(No.  3  at  the  head  of  our  article,)  which  was  extended  through 
five  numbers  of  that  Journal,  the  distinguished  writer  treats  the 
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narratives  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  with  even  less  respect  than 
Niebuhr  (whose  views  he  in  the  main  adopts)  had  shown  for  them, 
regarding,  with  him,  the  majority  of  the  supposed  events  of  the 
first  three  centuries  as  absoUite  fables:  but,  in  opposition  to  him, 
assigning  them  a  Grecian  instead  of  a  domestic  origin.  In  1819j 
Wachsmuth  published  the  work  No.  4,  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
in  which  he  maintains  the  basis  of  the  early  history  to  be  true, 
and  endeavours  to  separate  from  it  the  fabulous  adjuncts  which 
it  had  received.  Thus,  while  Niebuhr  and  Schlegel  hold  the  ex- 
istence of  Romulus  and  Numa  to  have  been  as  unreal  as  that  of 
Hercules  or  Menu,  Wachsmuth,  on  the  contrary,  regards  these 
early  Roman  monarchs  as  real  historical  personages  no  less 
than  Charlemagne  or  Alfred; — but  he  rejects,  as  mere  figments, 
the  wonderful  birth  and  miraculous  disappearance  of  the  one, 
and  the  nocturnal  conferences  with  Egeria  of  the  other.  His 
position  is,  that  popular  tradition  invents  no  facts,  but  only  adorns 
realities  with  poetic  tintfe  and  prestiges.  He  may,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  throughout  the  opponent  of  Niebuhr,  whose  argu- 
ments and  positions  he  seeks  every  opportunity  of  contradictmg 
and  combating.  Niebuhr  has,  since  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  work,  resided  for  some  years  at  Rome,  where  the 
survey  of  the  scenes  hallowed  to  remembrance  as  the  theatres  of 
true  or  feigned  events,  has  come  in  aid  of  more  extended  inquiry 
and  deeper  reflection ;  while  the  discovery  of  the  fragments  of 
Cicero's  lost  work  on  the  Republic  has  enabled  him  to  establish, 
by  proof,  some  circumstances  that  before  he  could  only  advance 
as  conjecture,  and  has,  on  other  points,  given  him  knowledge 
that  before  was  unattainable;  thus  topics,  such  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  Servius  Tullius,  which,  in  the  former  edition,  owing  to 
the  author's  then  indistinct  perceptions,  were  so  obscure  as  to  be 
nearly  unintelligible,  may  now  vie  in  clearness  with  the  most 
luminous  portions  of  the  work.  The  new  and  re-modelled  edition 
of  his  first  volume,  "  the  work  of  the  mature  man,"  as  he  styles 
it,  presents  to  the  reader  a  full  and  complete  system,  a  regular, 
consistent,  well-arranged  theory  :  what  the  author  regards  as  as- 
certained and  proved,  he  delivers  with  all  the  conviction  of  cer- 
tainty;  what  is  only  conjectural,  he  brings  forward  as  such,  staling, 
at  the  same  time,  how  far  his  own  persuasion  of  its  truth  extends, 
but  making  no  demand  of  acquiescence  on  his  readers. 

The  grand  question,  then,  is,  whether  his  theory  of  the  early 
Roman  history  being  founded  upon  popular  poetry,  be  correct 
or  not?  On  this  the  whole  depends — and  we,  therefore,  propose 
to  examine  and  discuss  the  point  at  some  length. 

The  sources  from  which  the  early  history  of  a  nation  must  be 
derived  are  either  original  domestic  annals,  kept  from  the  forma- 
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tiou  of  the  state, — iiai rativos  written  by  conteinpoiar)  foreijiner.'?, 
— or  trailitioiis  orally  haiuled  down  ainoni!;  the  people.  Now, 
the  lirst  can  only  take  place  in  the  case  of  colonies,  sucii  as  those 
of  Spain  and  England  in  the  New  \VorUl,  which  go  ont  from 
lettered  and  civilized  nations,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of 
composition,  and  provided  with  the  materials  by  wliich  events 
may  be  recorded  and  transmitted.  It  is  also  to  snch  chiefly,  that 
the  second  mode  applies.  But  in  neither  way  could  the  early 
annals  of  any  ancient  state  in  Europe  have  been  preserved,  if  we 
except  the  Grecian  colonies  that  were  established  after  the  inter- 
course was  oj)ened  with  Egypt.  We  believe  it  stands  in  need  of 
no  proof,  that,  without  adequate  writing  materials,  such  as  paper 
or  parchnuut,  there  can  exist  no  regular  consecutive  body  of  an- 
nals; coj)ptrand  lead  plates,  boards  either  plain  or  smeared  with 
wax,  raw  undressed  skins,  linen,  &.c. — the  materials,  besides  the 
two  already  mentioned,  used  in  ancient  times  as  the  depositaries 
of  writing, — being  manifestly  quite  insuificient  for  ti)at  purpose. 
Now,  it  is  a  circumstance,  which,  tiiough  dwelt  on  at  some  length 
byLevesque,  we  are  surprised  Mr.  Niebuhr  has  not  noticed,  that 
so  long  as  the  Egyptians,  with  Chinese  policy,  shut  their  ports 
against  strangers,  the  Greeks,  unless  they,  perhaps,  obtained  some 
small  quantities  by  means  of  the  Tyrians,  could  not  have  had  any 
papyrus  ;  as  for  parchment,  it  did  not  yet  exist,  lint  when,  in  the 
reign  of  Psammiticus,  the  lonians  and  Carians,  who  had  aided 
that  monarch  to  obtain  the  throne,  were  by  him  assigned  settle- 
ments in  Egypt,  an  intercourse  was  immediately  opened  between 
that  country  and  Greece ;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  soon  after 
this  event,  the  first  Grecian  prose  writers,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phere- 
cydes  and  Acusilaus,  appeared.  The  age  of  these  writers  cor- 
responds with  the  period  in  which  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  at 
Rome  is  placed  ;  and  though  it  might  easily  be  shown,  in  opposi- 
tion to  >Iontesquieu,  that  regal  Rome  was  very  far  from  being 
destitute  of  foreign  tiade,yet  there  is  no  great  probability  that  she 
could  have  obtained  Egyptian  paper  as  early  as  it  was  imported 
into  Greece;  and  her  crippled  state,  for  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  connnonwealth,  renders  it  very  unlikely  that  the  attention  then 
paid  to  literature  was  sufficient  to  excite  exertion.rin  procuring 
adequate  writing  materials.  In  aid  of  this  supposition  comes  the 
acknowledged  fact,  that  the  two  oldest  Roman  historians,  Fabius 
and  Cincius,*  tiourished  during   the   second  Punic  War,   when 

•  It  is  strange  that  Wachsmulli  should  assort  that  these  two  writers  eniplo3ed  the 
Latin  language,  and  that  Dion^sius  read  them  in  a  Greek  translation.  In  proof  of 
these  assertions,  lie  quotes  Dioius.  lib.  i.  c.  6. — " 'Pai/xai'a'y  oa-ot  to.  ■araXaii  ifya  rrf 
WoXS4>f  'E?.Xijri)t»i  >ta?JxTa)  s-t/vlysa^aV  an  t'ft  WfEr^iIraTji  KoTi/rtot  <t>aSiO(,  AEiIxiof 
KiVxiOf  "     Surdv,  if  tlifir  work;  wire  in  Lsitin,  D:on_vsius  ;nust  huve  known  it. 
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Rome  had  extended  lier  relations  to  Southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Greece.  The  question  now  is,  what  were  the  materials  for  his- 
tory found  by  these  writers,  and  whence  did  they  derive  their  nar- 
ratives, succinct,  as  w'e  are  told  they  were,  of  the  early  centuries  of 
Rome?  Plutarch,  who  is  followed  by  Schlegel,  says,  that  Fabius 
copied  the  narrative  of  one  Diodes  of  Peparethus,  an  obscure 
Greek  ;  but  as  Wachsmuth  justly  observes,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  uncritical  Chieronean  reversed  matters,  and  that,  in  reality, 
it  was  Diodes  who  wrote  from  Fabius,  having,  perhaps,  merely 
translated  or  versified  him.  Wachsmuth  sets  out  by  aftirming 
what  Niebuhr  never  disputed, — that  writing  was  practised  at  Rome 
from  the  very  commencement;  and  he  then  enumerates  the  An- 
nales  Maximi,  the  Coinmentarii  Pontijicam,  the  Lihri  Li>dei,^c. 
as  true  and  authentic  sources;  whence,  combined  with  the  annals 
and  monuments  of  neighbouring  towns  and  states,  abundant  ma- 
terials for  authentic  history  might  have  been  drawn.  This,  how- 
ever, is  all  mere  supposition  and  assertion :  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed,  except  the  Capitol,  by 
the  Gauls.  Livy  expressly  asserts,  and  we  see  no  reason,  not- 
withstanding his  carelessness,  to  doubt  him,  that  parva  et  rarce  per 
eadem  tempora  litem  fuere,  and  that  the  greater  part  {plerccqiie) 
of  what  was  in  the  Commeiitarus  Po)itiJicuin,  and  other  public  and 
private  monuments,  had  perished  in  the  conflagration.  In  our 
opinion,  however,  a  passage  in  the  valuable  fragments  of  Cicero 
De  Republica  puts  a  complete  extinguisher  on  all  these  suppo- 
sitions, by  proving  the  utter  impossibility  that  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pontifical  annals  could  have  escaped  the  flames.  Few 
readers  require  to  be  told  that  the  pontiflces  at  Rome,  like  every 
sacerdotal  body  of  the  ancient  world,  paid  the  most  marked  at- 
tention to  "  signs  and  wonders"  in  the  heavens,  and  upon  the 
earth  ;  and  that  the  obscurations  of  the  two  great  celestial  bodies 
were  noted  down  by  them  with  the  most  sedulous  exactitude  ; 
that  such  was  tlie  case  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Cato. 
Now  eclipses  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that,  if  the  annals 
of  any  quarter  of  a  century  had  been  preserved,  they  must  have 
contained  the  account  of  at  least  one  of  them  ;  but  Cicero,  in 
the  work  just  alluded  to,  says  expressly,  that  the  earliest  obser- 
vation of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  given  in  the  Annales  Maximi,  fell 
on  the  Nones  of  June,  in  the  year  350;  the  preceding  were  cal- 
culated from  this  one  retrospectively  as  far  as  to  that  during  which 
Romulus  was  taken  up  to  heaven.  This  passage  we  think  quite 
decisive,  and  it  furnishes  one,  among  many  proofs,  of  Niebuhr's 
sagacity,  who,  before  the  fragments  of  that  work  of  Cicero  were 
discovered,  had  argued  against  the  probability  of  the  pontiflcal 
annals  having  escaped  the  Gallic  conflagration,  from  the  circum- 
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stance  of  tlie  histoi  v  of  ilioso  times  containing  no  acconnts  of  pro- 
tiigies — matters  of  such  constant  occurrence  in  the  subsequent 
chronicles.  W'aclisnnuli,  in  his  reply  to  this,  does  certainly  point 
out  one  or  two  which  had  escaped  his  predecessor's  notice  ;  but, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  he  puts  into  his  list  the  account  of  the 
flames  that  played  about  the  head  of  the  infant  Servius,  though 
he  after\vii:ds  acknowledges  the  whole  history  of  the  biitli  and 
early  life  of  that  prince  to  be  a  fable. 

As,  therefore,  it  appears  highly  probable,  nay,  we  would  say, 
almost  certain,  that  no  records,  except  a  few  laws  and  treatises, 
survived  the  year  305, — and  Uiat  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
supposing  the  Romans,  while  mourning  over  the  ruins  of  their 
city,  and  engaged  in  ceaseless  domestic  feuds,  or  in  persevering 
warfare  with  the  Volscians  and  other  hostile  neighbours,  gave 
themselves  any  great  concern  about  ransacking  the  records  of 
other  stales  to  discover  what  they  might  contain  relating  to  Rome, 
we  may  faiily  ask  whence  did  the  Roman  historians  derive  their 
knowledge  of  what  they  have  transmitted  as  the  events  of  the  first 
three  centuries?  To  this  Niebuhr  replies,— from  the  national 
popular  poetry, — from  the  lyric  pieces  containing  the  praises  of 
illustrious  men,  which  the  old  Romans  were  accustomed  to  sing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  pipe  or  flute,  after  their  meals.  This 
source  had  been  early  pointed  out  by  Perizonins  ;  but  as  neither 
he  nor  any  other  had  followed  up  his  hints,  and  the  work  in  which 
they  appeared  vvas  unknown  to  Niebuhr  when  he  formed  and 
applied  his  theory,  the  agreement  between  them  is  merely  a  coin- 
cidence,— and  for  that  very  reason  of  the  greater  importance. 
Schlegel  and  Wachsmuth,  particularly  the  former,  have  both 
weakly  assailed  this  hypothesis,  and  a  great  deal  of  misplaced 
ridicule  has  been  lavished  upon  it;  but  its  author,  so  far  from 
giving  it  up,  has,  in  his  second  edition,  re-stated  it  at  greater 
length,  supported  it  with  additional  arguments,  and  even  ex- 
pressed himself  with  perfect  contempt  for  those  who  dissent  from 
him. 

Wherever  prose  composition  is  not  much  cultivated,  writing 
materials  scanty,  and  books  conseqnently  rare,  the  ballad,  or 
short  narrative  poem,  will  be  always  found  to  flourish.  The  me- 
mory of  striking  national  or  domestic  events  will  claim  to  be  re- 
tained, simple  narrative  will  not  satisfy  the  general  craving,  and 
rude  harmony  of  metre  and  melody  will  be  called  in  to  aid  and 
support  recollection.  Accordingly,  in  every  region  we  meet  with 
the  ballad.  The  Children  of  Israel  sang  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  digging  for  water  in  the  wilderness.  Moses  quotes 
the  Ode  made  by  an  Ammonite  poet  on  the  taking  of  Rabbah  by 
the  Children  of  Ammon  ;  the  victory  of  David  over  Goliath  was 
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chaunted  to  the  timbrel  by  the  maitlens  of  Judah;  and  tlie 
Books  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah  and  of  Jasher,  refened  to  for  his- 
torical facts,  seem  to  have  been  collections  of  these  national  odes. 
Xenophon  expressly  says,  that  the  deeds  and  adventures  of  the 
great  Cyrus  were  a  favourite  theme  for  the  national  songs  of  the 
Persians;*  there  is  every  appearance  of  the  original  materials  of 
the  Shah-Nameh  of  Firdoosee,  whence  the  early  history  of  Persia 
is  drawn,  having  been  popular  poetry;  and  Saxo  and  Snorro,  it 
is  well  known,  took  their  early  histories  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
from  the  verses  of  the  Scalds.  Achilles  is  described  by  Flomer 
as  singing  to  his  lyre  to.  xXsa.  uvdguJv,  and  Demodocus  sings  for 
the  court  of  Alcinous  a  part  of  the  story  of  Troy.  The  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  themselves  were  sung  in  detached  pieces  thiough 
Greece,  and,  but  for  the  intercourse  formed  with  Egypt,  they 
would  probably  not  have  left  their  memorial  remaining;  we  have 
every  reason  also  to  suppose,  that,  before  the  means  were  ob- 
tained of  composing  prose  works  of  length,  each  state  and  city 
preserved  the  records  of  its  wars  and  fortunes  in  popular  poetry, 
whence  the  logographers  drew  the  materials  of  their  prose  nar- 
ratives. The  ancient  Spaniards,  we  are  told,  preserved  the  me- 
mory of  national  events  in  verse — so  did  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
— the  Affgauns,  according  to  Elphinstone,  put  every  event  that 
occurred  among  them  into  songs :  we  need  only  mention  the  ro- 
mances of  modern  Spain,  the  ballads  of  Scotland,  the  Viser  of 
Scandinavia,  and  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Slavonian  races,  to 
prove  how  universal  was  this  principle,  and  then  the  question 
naturally  rises, — is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  the  old  Romans  did  the 
same  ? 

In  a  passage  from  Varro,  (De  Vita  Pop.  Rom.)  preserved  by 
Nonius  Marcellus,  we  are  told  that  modest  boys  were  at  ban- 
quets brought  forward  to  sing  either  with  the  simple  voice, 
{assd  voce,)  or  accompanietl  by  a  pipe-player,  old  ballads,  (car- 
mina  antujua,)  containing  the  praises  (Jaades)  of  their  forefathers. 
Cicero,  in  his  Tusculans,  informs  us  from  Cato,  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  old  Romans,  at  their  banquets,  for  the  guests  to 
sing  by  turns,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  pipe,  the  virtuous  and 
noble  deeds  {laudes  atqne  virtiites)  of  illustrious  men.  In  his 
Brutus,  he  again  quotes  this  passage  of  Cato,  and  laments  that 
these  ballads  were  no  longer  extant.  It  would,  however,  be  a 
curious  circumstance,  if  it  should  have   actually  been  the  case 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  Herudotus,  who  lived  less  than  a  centurj  afier  C^riis, 
and  consequently'  might  have  conversed  with  persons  who  had  seen  him,  sa^'s,  tliat 
there  were  three  diflerent  narratives  prevalent  respecting  him,  of  which  he  selected  that 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  (he  most  probable.  Yet  Persia  was  a  country  in  which 
writing  hud  always  been  practised,  and  where  ro^';;!  annals  were  regularly  kept. 
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that  tlic  old  poems  existed  at  that  very  time,  having  only — as  po- 
pular jKietrv  always  does  when  not  written  or  printed — accommo- 
dateil  their  language  to  that  of  caeh  sneceeding  age,  and  thus 
rubbed  oft'  t!»e  rust  of  antiquity  whieh  he  was  in  search  of. 
"  Thev  had  only,"  says  Niebnhr, "  disappeared  from  the  view  of 
the  indiderent.  Dionysius  knew  of  songs  about  Ronndus."  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  (lib.  i.  c. 
Ty,)  Dionysius  is  writing  from  himself,  or  merely  (juoting  Fabius 
Pictor.  These  poems  may,  at  all  events,  not  only  have  been  ex- 
tant, but  the  old  custom  of  singing  them  at  banquets  may  still 
have  prevailed;  at  least  we  think  the  following  lines  of  Horace 
quoted  by  Schlegel,  (though  unnoticed  by  Niebuhr,  who,  by  the 
way,  took,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Schlegel,  the  passage 
of  N'arro  given  above,)  to  be  w  orthy  of  some  attention : — 

"  Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus,  et  sacris 
Inter  jocosi  niuncra  Liberi, 

Cum  prole,  niatronisque  nostris. 
Rite  Dcos  priiis  adprccati, 
Virtutcjiinctos,  more  patrum,  duces, 
Lydis  remixto  cartiiine  tibiis, 

Trojaiuque  et  Anchisen,  ct  almae 
rrogenicni  \'cncris  cancmus." 

In  this  passage  Horace,  who  is  addressing  Augustus,  either 
alludes  to  a  custom  in  being,  or,  what  is  very  unlikely,  seeks  to 
flatter  the  sovereign  in  the  same  manner  that  a  ]iritish  laureat 
w  ould  do, — who  in  a  birth-day  effusion  should  tell  Sacred  Majesty, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  peace  and  abundance  secured  to  them 
bv  his  wisdom  and  arms,  his  subjects  would  have  nothing  now  to 
do  but  amuse  themselves  by  running  at  the  ring  or  the  quintain, 
listening  after  dinner  on  festival  days  to  the  harp-accompanied 
ballads  of  minstrels,  and  viewing  the  feats  of  jongleurs  and  mor- 
rice-dancers.  This  last  supposition  is  not  very  probable,  and 
ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  details  of  the  private  life  of  country  gen- 
tlemen and  the  middling  ranks  of  society  in  general  among  the 
Romans,  there  is  no  great  presumption  in  hazarding  the  conjec- 
ture, that  with  a  people  accustomed  to  laud  and  magnify  the 
virtues,  the  wisdom,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  their  ancestors, 
due  respect  for  their  said  ancestors  may  have  kept  up  the  good 
old  practice  of  chanting  their  deeds  to  enliven  their  dinner-parties. 
It  is  true,  no  such  practice  is  alluded  to  in  the  accounts  of  enter- 
tainments given  by  Nasidienus  and  Trimalchio.  These,  however, 
•were  fasfiiouable  parties,  where  one  niight  as  well  hope  to  find 
good  old  Roman  customs,  as  good  old  English  ones  at  the 
regular  dinners  given  in  St.  James's  or  Grosvenor  Square. 
The  plain  country  gentlemen  who  were  Horace's  neighbours  and 
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visitors  when  he  was  snugly  seated  in  his  Sabine  farm,  some  of 
whom  told  old  fables  so  well,  may,  with  their  wives  and  families 
have  kept  holidays,  and  on  particular  occasions  have  entertained 
their  friends  in  a  style  more  resembling  that  of  the  "  olden  time," 
and  have  enlivened  their  banquets  by  singing  alternately  old 
ballads  of  "Troy  and  Anchises,  and  the  offspiing  of  fostering 
Venus."  In  the  country  away  from  the  capital,  guests  are  after 
supper  called  upon  for  their  song:  such  is  the  custom  among 
those  who  dwell  around  the  Wrekin  or  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham ; 
but  no  such  practice  prevails  in  the  cultured  regions  of  Mary-le- 
bone,  or  May-Fair. 

That  there  were  old  poems  there  is  no  doubt;  of  what  kind 
they  were  is  another  question.  Niebuhr  says  there  were  both 
ballads  and  poems  of  considerable  length,  divided  into  sections, 
resemblmg  the  adventures  of  the  Nibelungen-Lied.  According 
to  him  the  reign  of  Romulus  formed  an  epos;  of  Numa  there 
were  only  solitary  short  songs.  The  reign  of  Tullus  made  ano- 
ther epos;  but  the  Lay  of  the  Tarquins  (as  he  calls  it),  beginning 
with  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  ending  with  the  perfectly  Ho- 
meric battle  of  the  Regillus,  was  "  an  epopee,  which  in  depth 
and  brilliancy  of  imagination,  left  far  behind  all  that  later  Rome 
produced."  These  poems,  he  says,  were  much  older  than  Ennius, 
who  turned  them  into  hexameters,  and  formed  from  them  the 
first  three  books  of  his  Annals.  In  one  of  his  future  volumes 
Mr.  Niebuhr  promises  to  discuss  this  subject  at  length ;  for  the 
present  he  contents  himself  with  asserting,  that  though  the  ground- 
Avork  of  them  was  old,  their  form  and  a  great  portion  of  their 
contents  were  relatively  modern.  Plebeian  ideas  prevail  so  much 
in  them,  that  he  thinks  this  alteration  could  not  have  taken  place 
until  Plebeian  families  had  grown  strong  and  influential,  and  he 
therefore  deems  that  an  earlier  date  cannot  be  assigned  to  the 
rifacciameiito  than  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  after  the  Gallic  sack. 

This  hypothesis  has  been,  as  we  before  observed,  controverted 
by  both  Schlegel  and  Wachsmuth.  The  former  says,  that  the  very 
circumstance  of  their  being  accompanied  by  the  pipe  or  flute 
proves  they  could  not  have  been  epic  poems,  for  no  pipe-player 
ever  yet  had  breath  enough  to  hold  out  the  singing  of  a  Homeric 
Rhapsody;  and  he  asks  if  in  that  rude  age  boys  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  such  an  education  as  would  enable  them  to  sing 
long  rhapsodies  from  memory.  He  says  those  songs  were  mere 
artless  eftusions, — short  exclamations,  like  the  prayer  of  the 
Fratres  Arvales  given  by  Lanzi, — which  might  suffice  to  keep 
names  and  deeds  in  remembrance,  but  not  details.  As  for  the 
Naenise,  or  funeral  dirges,  which  form  a  part  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's 
list,  they  could,  he  thinks,  have  contained  little  or  nothing;  for 
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Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  14Ci)  calls  the  magic  fonmilic  oi'  the  witches,  ami 
Horace  (.F.p.  I.  i.  (>'>)  the  singing  of  the  bo}s  in  the  streets,  by  tliat 
name.  \\  achsniutli  urges  the  rigid,  unpoetical  character  of  the 
Uonum  mind,  and  adds,  that  if  the  poems  were,  as  is  said,  com- 
posed by  Plebeians,  they  would  have  chosen  for  their  heroes  such 
men  as  Siccius  Dentatus,  Manlius,  Virginius,  &,c.  without  going 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Kings.  There  is  also,  he  adds,  in  the 
period  embraced  by  these  supposed  poems,  a  great  deal  of  dry 
historic  matter,  such  as  the  regulations  of  Numa  and  Servius, 
which  by  no  means  accords  willi  poetry. 

To  all  these  objections  Mr.  jSiebnhr  deigns  not  to  make  the 
least  reply;  he  only  explains  his  theory  at  greater  length.  For 
our  own  parts,  we  think  truth  is  on  his  side,  but  that  he  carries 
his  system  too  far.  The  notion  of  there  having  been  long  epic 
j)oems,  like  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  is  quite  gratuitous,  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  being  offered  in  support  of  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  was  a  Lay  of  the  Tarquins  in  Saturnian  verses,  is 
there  not  every  reason  for  supposing  that  Ennius,  who  declines 
treating  of  the  first  Punic  War  because  Naivius  had  already 
narrated  it  in  that  measure,  would  have  passed  over  for  a  similar 
reason  the  })ortion  embraced  by  this  poem,  if  it  existed?  That 
there  were  poems  we  have  no  doubt,  but  we  think  they  were 
ballads,  not  epics ;  and  the  romances  of  the  Cid  would,  we  ap- 
prehend, oft'er  a  much  better  illustration  of  them  than  the  Ni- 
belungen-Lied. In  this  latter  case  most  of  the  objections  stated 
above  fall  away ;  a  pipe-player  could  very  easily  accompany  Chevy- 
Chase,  or  the  Rising  in  the  North.  The  human  memory  is, 
however,  stronger  than  Mr.  Schlegel  seems  to  suppose;  the  old 
rhapsodists  of  Greece  retained  with  ease,  perhaps,  the  entire  of 
the  Iliad;  some  of  the  Danish  ballads  extend  even  to  000  lines; 
the  Feroish  lately  collected  are  still  longer, — that  called  Brinilda 
Thaatur  containing  G20  four-lined  stanzas — yet  they  were  all 
taken  down  from  oral  recitation.  These  latter  offer  in  fact,  at 
the  j)res(ut  day,  a  strong  illustration  of  the  old  Roman  custom 
described  by  V^arro  and  Cato.*  As  to  judging  of  the  nar- 
rative poems  of  Rome  by  the  prayer  of  the  F^atres  Arvales,  we 
might  as  well  judge  of  the  Grecian  Rhapsodies  by  the  Hymns  of 

•  These  old  poems,  treating  of  the  ancient  mythic  heroes  of  the  Nortli,  form 
a  large  portion  of  the  amusement  of  the  people  on  Christmas  and  other  festival  days. 
They  are  retained  solely  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  it  is  remarkable  tliat  though 
Svabo  forty  years  ago  expressed  his  apprehensions,  that  if  not  soon  collected  and  writ- 
ten tliey  would  be  lost,  Lyngbye,  the  late  collector  and  translator  of  them,  found  tlieni 
still  fresh  in  tfie  minds  of  these  Islanders.  In  the  preface  to  his  Fivr'uiske  Quicder  there 
are  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject  of  popular  poetry,  and  his  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  dancing  is  combined  with  the  chanting  of  these  songs,  reminds  one 
very  forcibly  of  the  loiig  of  Deraodocus  to  the  dancing  youths  of  Phajacia. 
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Orpheus,  or  of  the  ancient  heroic  poems  of  Persia  by  the  prayers 
of  the  Zend-Avesta.  The  application  of  the  word  Na^niae,  to 
which  Schlegel  attaches  so  niuch  importance,  in  all  likelihood 
only  related  to  the  monotony  of  the  air  to  which  they  were  sung, 
resembling  that  of  funeral  dirges.  Schlegel's  remark,  that  at  the 
time  the  Plebeians  arrived  at  power  and  dignity  the  Romans  were 
a  thoroughly  warlike  and  agricultural  people,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  we  would  adduce  to  prove  that  they  had,  if 
not  epic  poems,  historic  ballads.  What  was  the  state  of  society 
in  Spain,  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  when  their  ballads  were  com- 
posed? Was  modern  Greece  at  any  time  more  fertile  in  narrative 
poems  than  within  the  last  and  present  century  ?*  Of  the  inaptitude 
of  the  old  Romans  for  poetry  we  know  of  no  proof  but  that  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  the  other  Augustan  writers,  were  not  born  at 
Rome.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  it  is  extremely 
likely  that  both  Lucretius  and  Tibullus  were  born  in,  or  near 
Rome;  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is  the  case  with  most  capitals; 
Spain  and  Portugal,  for  example,  are  poetic  countries,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  but  a  small  portion  of  their  romances  were  com- 
posed by  natives  of  Madrid  or  Lisbon;  and  may  not  Umbrian 
and  Campanian  poets  have  visited  Rome  at  an  early  as  they  did 
at  a  later  period  ?  Finally,  how  do  we  know  that  Virginius  and 
Siccius  were  not  the  heroes  of  many  a  popular  ballad?  And 
what  necessity  is  there  for  supposing  that  the  legal  and  political 
regulations  of  Rome  were  put  into  verse;  and  if  they  were, 
would  the  case  be  without  a  precedent?  Firdoosee  has  versified 
the  regulations  of  Jemsheed,  and  we  read  of  various  ancient 
codes  that  were  put  into  metre. 

The  subject  just  treated  being  one  of  much  importance,  and 
on  which  the  credibility  of  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  work 
mainly  depends,  we  have  considered  it  carefully,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  investigate  some  other  portions  of  his  first  volume ; 
occasionally  mingling  our  own  baser  metal  with  our  author's  gold, 
but  keeping  as  far  as  we  can  the  substances  apart. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  most  properly  commences  with  a  view  of  ancient 
Italy  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Retraces  with  great  saga- 
city the  gradual  extension  of  the  name  Italy,  which  at  first  merely 
designated  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  below  the 
isthmus  between  the  bays  of  Napete  and  Scylaceum,  till  it  finally 
became  the  common  appellation  of  the  whole  peninsula.  He 
then  proceeds  to  consider  the  various  nations  that  inhabited  it> 
beginning  with  the  Ginotrians,  as  the  Greeks  called  the  natives  of 

*  The  author  of  a  poem  of  nearly  100  lines  in  Mr.  Fauriel's  collection,  gives  the 
simple  and  true  cause  of  the  origin  of  many  a  historic  ballad — "  1  cannot  read  or 
write,  and  not  to  forget  it  I  have  made  this  poera  of  it,  that  I  may  retain  it  well." 
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southern  Italy.  This  people  Mr.  Niebuhr  maintains  to  have 
l>een  a  portion  of  the  Pelasgian  race,  and  with  wonderful  acute- 
iiess  and  injienuity  he  has  traced  out  the  extcnit  and  the  scats  of 
that  great  national  stock. 

Pherecydes  said,  that  O^notrus  and  Peucatius  were  two  of  the 
sons  of  Lycaon,  who  emigrated  from  Arcadia  sixteen  generations 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  The  idea  of  emigration  to  a  region 
beyond  the  sea,  from  the  mountainous  heart  of  the  Pelopomicsus, 
where  the  ju-oplc  had  so  little  to  do  with  naval  affairs  that  Aga- 
memnon wasobligi'd  to  supply  their  contingent  with  transports, 
is  quite  absurd  ;  ami  all  that  we  can  understand  by  that  genealogy 
is,  that  the  CEnotrians  and  Arcadians  were  kindred  tribes.  Now 
the  oKI  Arcadians,  as  well  as  the  Argives  and  the  Jonians,  were 
Pelasgians.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  also  of  the 
same  race.  Thessaly  was  their  next  great  seat :  the  Thespro- 
tians,  Molossians,  and  Epirotians,  were  Pelasgic ;  so  were  the 
Macedonians,  and  tribes  still  farther  north.  The  Pelasgians 
possessed  the  northern  islands  of  the  /Egean;  they  dwelt  about 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Asiatic  coast,  from  Mycale  through  Ionia 
and  .Eolis.  Mr.  Niebuhr  even  hazards  it  as  a  conjecture,  that 
the  Teucri  and  Dardani,  Troy  and  Hector,  were  also  Pelasgian. 
They  were,  in  fact,  seated  between  Pelasgian  nations;  they  were 
know  n  not  to  be  Phrygians,  and,  if  not  Pelasgians,  we  may  fairly 
ask,  what  could  they  have  been  ? 

To  return  to  Italy, — we  have  positive  historic  testimony  that 
the  vassals  of  the  Italiotes,  or  Italian  Greeks,  (who  coukl  only 
have  been  (Enotrians,)  were  called  Pelasgians  ;  and  there  are 
abundant  testimonies,  confirmed  by  the  names  of  places,  tiiat  a 
Pelasgian  people  dwelt  along  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  from  CEno- 
tria  as  far  as  the  Arno.  This  whole  coast  was  by  the  Greeks 
called  Tyrrhenia,  and,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  they 
inrlude<i  all  its  inhabitants,  whether  Ausonians,  Latins  or  Tuscans. 
We  farther  learn  from  Pausanias,  that  the  Pelasgians,  who  dwelt 
about  the  Tiber,  were  called  Siculi  (which  is  the  same  as  Itali) ; 
and  hence  it  is  clear,  that  all  the  people  so  denominated,  whether 
on  the  Island  or  the  peninsula,  were  of  this  race. 

The  Greek  and  Pelasgic  (of  which  more  anon)  were  kindretl 
languages ;  hence,  where  places  are  found  in  Italy  witlk  Greekish 
names,  and  which  it  is  yet  evident  could  not  have  been  founded 
by  Greeks,  the  just  inference  is  that  they  are  Pelasgian.  Thus 
Agylla,  l^isa  in  Etruria,  were  such;  and  the  Jiames  of  Acherusia, 
Telesia,  Mal(;ventum,  and  Grumentum,  will  enable  us  to  assign 
a  portion  of  the  interior  to  the  Pelasgians,  though  tlieir  general 
seats  were  along  the  sea-shore.  They  would  thus  have  possessed 
the  whole  of  the   future   Lucanla  and  Bruttium,  with  a  part  of 
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Samnium;  and  on  the  eastern  coast,  by  reasoning  similar  to  what 
he  had  before  employed,  Mr.  Niebuhr  shows  that  Japygia,  and 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  it,  were  Pelasgian,  and  he  makes  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  Liburnians,  also,  were  a  portion  of 
this  extensive  race. 

"  I  stand,"  says  Mr.  Niebubr,  "  at  the  goal  whence  the  whole  circuit 
may  be  surveyed  in  which  I  have  found  (and  proved  to  be  sucli)  Pelasgian 
nations,  not  as  wandering  gypsies,  but  as  fixed,  powerful,  and  respect- 
able communities,  in  that  time  which,  for  the  greater  part,  lies  beyond 
our  Grecian  history.  I  deliver  it  not  as  a  hypothesis,  but  with  full  his- 
toric conviction,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Pelasgians,  then  perhaps 
the  most  widely  spread  of  the  ancient  nations  in  Europe,  dwelt  from  the 
Padus  and  the  Arnus  as  far  as  the  Rbyndacus,  only  so  far  interrupted  in 
the  continuity  of  their  abodes  in  Thrace,  that  the  northern  islands  of  the 
.3^^gean  Sea  kept  up  the  chain  between  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Asia  and 
Pelasgian  Argos." 

The  interior  of  Italy,  the  range  of  the  Apennines,  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Pelasgian  power  inhabited  by  a  race  whicli,  though 
distinguislied  by  the  various  names  of  Opici,  Sabelli,  and  Umbri, 
Mr.  Niebuhr  justly  regards  as  one.  These  were  in  language 
and  manners  totally  distinct  from  the  Pelasgians,  and  gradually, 
as  their  population  and  strength  increased,  they  moved  down  from 
the  mountains,  and  conquered  and  dispossessed  the  Pelasgians  of 
the  plains  and  the  coast.  The  Umbrian  branch  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  that  extended  itself  and  spread  to  the  north, 
occupying  Etruria,  and  the  country  south  of  the  Po.  The  Casci,* 
(afterwards  called  Aborigines,)  a  neighbouring  tiibe,  pressed  on 
by  its  higher  neighbours,  poured  down  east  of  the  Tiber,  and 
either  expelled,  or  having  subdued,  mixed  with  the  Siculi  who 
dwelt  there.  The  union  of  these  tribes,  of  different  origin  and 
manners,  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  nation ;  and  the  Latin  language, 
in  its  two  evidently  distinct  elements,  bears  plain  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  this  historic  event,  and  of  the  different  characters  of  the 
two  tribes  that  composed  the  nation;  for  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  in  it  all  the  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  a  settled  life  are 
akin  to  the  Greek,  and  are  therefore  Pelasgian,  while  all  those 
belonging  to  war  and  the  chace  betray  a  different  origin.  Mr. 
Niebuhr  farther  thinks  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  cele- 
brated Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who  built  the  Pelasgian  wall  at 
Athens,  appeared  in  Greece,  and  that  they  were  Siculans  who  fled 
from  before  the  Casci.  At  this  period  also,  though  perhaps 
without  necessity,  he  would  place  the  migration  of  the  Siculans  to 
the  island. 

*  Cascus  and  Priscus  are  regarded  hy  Mr.  Niebuhr  as  national  names.  Their  later 
acceptation,  old,  old-fashioned,  he  illustrates  hy  that  of  Gothic,  and  in  Germany  old- 
Franhiah,  which  have  ui  dcrsonc  a  similar  chantre  of  sense. 
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But  who  win-  tlu>  lirsl  inluibitaiits  of  Italy'.'  And  whence  did 
thr  l^rhispiaiis,  it"  ihcy  were  luU  the  liist,  eoinc  thither'/  On  these 
points  Ml.  Niehuhr  is  not  siitistactorv,  and  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject rec|niro  examination,  tor  his  theory  is  bold,  and,  as  it  appears 
to  ns,  founded  ii[)ou  false  analogi(?s. 

Mr.  Is'iebuhr  may,  we  think  without  injustice,  be  classed 
among  the  upholders  of  the  Auloehthonic  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  human  race.  He  maintains  that  where  we  find  two  nations 
of  common  character  and  language  living  on  the  opposite  coasts 
of  a  narrow  •sea,  we  are  not  thereby  justilied  in  inferring  emigra- 
tion from  one  side  to  the  other.  This,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  cor- 
rect, and  in  the  first  instance  he  gives — that  of  the  Pelasgians  in 
Greece,  Epirus,  and  southern  Italy — there  certainly  is  no  valid 
reason  for  supposing  any  emigration  from  either  of  the  two  first 
to  the  last;  though  still  we  may  infer  from  it,  as  he  himself  does, 
the  identity  of  the  race.  But  when  he  proceeds  to  farther  illustra- 
tion, by  adding,  that  we  meet  Iberians  on  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  Kelts  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  then  says  that"  this 
is  analogous  to  the  geography  of  the  species  of  animals  and  plants, 
the  large  circles  of  which  are  separated  by  mountains,  and  include 
narrow  seas,''  we  at  once  see  that  no  theory  but  that  of  Antoch- 
thonism  will  give  consistency  to  this  reasoning.  He  cannot  even 
be  a  favourer  of  the  hypothesis  on  which  KlaproUi  bases  his  Asia 
Polyglotta,  namely,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Deluge  different 
portions  of  mankind  saved  themselves  upon  the  lofty  mountain- 
ranges  of  the  earth;  for,  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Niebuhr 
expresses  himself  respecting  the  immense  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  human  race,  we  should 
rather  infer  that  he  denies  the  reality  of  that  generally  acknow- 
ledged catastrophe.  The  Iberians  of  the  isles  of  Majorca  and 
Minorca  did  not,  then,  come  from  Spain  ;  the  Kelts  of  Britain 
were  not  emigrants  from  Gaul ;  consequently  the  Keltic  race 
must  have  sprung  up  naturally  or  supernaturally  on  the  soil  of 
Britain,  and  why '.'  because  such  is  the  analogy  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  the  oaks,  brambles,  and  thistles  of  England  were  not 
transplanted  from  France,  and  therefore  its  human  tenants  did  not 
come  from  that  country — a  fortiori,  iVom  no  other;  consequently 
they  must  have  been  indigenous.  Suppose  in  the  course  of  time 
all  records  should  be  lost;  suppose  in  future  ages  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  centuries  should  be  sunk  into  as  complete  oblivion  as 
that  of  the  ante-historic  period  of  Europe  now  is;  and  that,  on 
the  revival  of  literature,  another  Niebuhr  should  direct  his  views 
to  those  remote  and  hidden  ages.  Finding  then  on  the  Feroes 
and  Iceland  a  race  in  language  and  character  strongly  resembling 
tliat  of  Scandinavia  ;  meeting  in  North  Americc  nations  identical 
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with  the  English  ;  in  South  America  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese;  and  stranger  still,  in  Australasia  nations  in  lan- 
guage, laws,  religion,  features,  and  everything,  corresponding  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  what  analogies  of  sheep  and 
cows,  of  wheat  and  trefoil,  of  turnips  and  carrots,  would  he  not 
point  out,  and  how  might  not  tlie  world  be  ediiied  by  profound 
disquisitions  on  the  eftect  of  cliine  and  temperature,  on  the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  development  of  the  various  stems  of  mankind  ? 
Equally  conclusive  with  the  reasoning  of  this  supposed  philo- 
sopher we  hold  Mr.  Niebuhr's  theory  to  be ;  and  he  could  as 
easily  persuade  us  that  the  Icelanders  did  not  come  from  Nor- 
way, as  that  the  Kelts  of  Britain  did  not  emigrate  from  Gaul. 
Though  thus,  however,  differing  in  opinion  with  Mr.  Niebuhr, 
we  would  not  by  any  means  have  it  supposed  that  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  cast  upon  him  the  reproach  of  impiety  or  irreligion. 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  sentiments,  as  to  these  points,  expressed 
by  the  reviewer  of  Mr.  Niebuhr's  first  edition  in  the  Qtiarterli/ 
Revieu:,  (vol.  xxxii.  p.  86-7,)  and  should  hold  it  as  an  illiberal  at- 
tempt to  check  the  freedom  of  philosophic  inquiry,  if  we  ventured 
to  stigmatize  an  author  like  Mr.  Niebuhr  as  an  infidel  or  a  dan- 
gerous writer. 

Mr.  Niebuhr's  ideas  respecting  languages  are  of  a  similar  kind. 
There  is,  he  acknowledges,  a  strong  affinity  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  as  there  is  between  the  Persian  and  Slavo- 
nian, and  perhaps  between  the  Gaelic  and  Cymric;  but  he  will 
no  more  allow  that  any  one  of  these  was  derived  from  its  fellow 
than  he  will  concede  that  foxes  were  dogs;  asses  horses;  peaches 
apricots ;  or  vice  versa.  Nay,  he  w  ill  not  even  grant  a  common 
origin  to  those  who  speak  them  :  national  tribes  were  created 
each  upon  their  appointed  abode,  each  with  their  peculiar  lan- 
guage. Two  or  more  of  these  tribes  might  have  had  a  strong 
and  even  surprising  affinity  in  character  and  appearance :  there 
may  have  been  little  more  than  a  shade  of  difference  between 
their  languages,  but  they  were  still  as  essentially  distinct  as 
the  leopard  and  the  lion.  "  Such  kindred,  but  essentially 
ditYerent,  national  species,"  says  he,  "  were  the  Greeks  and  the 
Pelasgians."  On  this  subject,  also,  we  are  compelled  to  differ 
with  him.  With  respect  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  older  dialects  of  the  former  are  those  which  have 
the  greatest  affinity  to' the  Pelasgian  portion  of  the  latter,  which 
M  ould  lead  to  the  inference  of  an  original  identity,  and  of  the 
Greek  being  derived  from  the  Pelasgian.  We  will  again  suppose 
the  case  of  the  loss  of  historic  records,  and  ask  what  would  be 
the  inference  of  any  one  who  was  to  consider  the  Latin,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Italian,  French,  and  English  languages.     Would  not  the 
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natural  <»no  he  that  which  is   the  true  one,  that  the  Italian  and 
I'renrh,  though  difVciinp;  so  nuich  from  each  other,  were  derived  ' 
from  the   J^atin,  which   language  was  also  cither  immediately,  or 
through  the  iMcnch,  the  non-Saxon  element  of  the  English  ? 

Owing  to  this  leaning  to  Autochthonism,  our  author's  other- 
wise clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  population  of  ancient  Italy- 
fails  of  giving  complete  satisfaction.  It  in  fact  leaves  us  to  infer 
that  the  Oscans  were  Autochthones  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
Pelasgians  of  the  plains;  vet  perhaps  he  does  not  den)  that  the 
latter  were  an  immigratetl  race.  The  theory  we  should  he  dis- 
posed to  advance  upon  this  obscure  subject  is,  that  the  Oscans 
(including  under  that  riame  the  Opici,  Sabellians,  and  Undjrians) 
were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Italy;  but  whence  they  came,  or  to 
what  particular  national  family,  Keltic  or  other,  they  belonged,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  though  we  may,  perhaps, 
venture  to  assert  that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  great  Caucasian 
race.  This  people  possessed  the  peninsula,  and  probably  Sicily, 
during  an  indefinite  period,  tiil  the  Pelasgian  race,  in  its  progress 
westward  from  its  original  seats  in  Asia,  poured  down  upon 
Greece  and  Italy.  They  overran  tlie  whole  of  the  level  countrv, 
driving  the  Oscans  to  the  mountains,  and  in  the  south  they  even, 
for  a  considerable  w  ay,  possessed  the  country  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  the  same  was  probably  the  case  in  the  north  ;  so  that  we 
might  perhaps  say,  that  the  original  inhabitants  remained  masters 
of  nothing  but  a  mountain-range  of  about  100  miles  from  north 
to  south.  The  Pelasgians  were  a  cultivated,  peaceful,  agricul- 
tural race,  and  just  at  the  dawn  of  history  we  find  the  mountain 
tribes,  under  the  denominations  of  Cascans,  Oscans,  Sabines, 
Umbrians,  ^c.  gradually  incroaching  on  the  plains,  and  eitiicr 
expelling  the  inhabitants  or  amalgamating  and  forming  one  peo- 
ple with  them.  Modern  history  oflers,  in  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the  Moors,  and  the  subsequent  recovery  of  it 
by  the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants,  a  nearly  parallel  case, 
and  had  the  Spaniards  been  confined  to  the  central  part  of  that 
country,  and  had  there  not  been  the  irreconcilable  difterence  of 
religion,  probably  the  very  same  results  would  have  taken  place. 

But  besides  Oscans  and  Pelasgians  (we  shall  not  attend  to  the 
Ligurians  and  others)  there  was  in  ancient  Italy  a  third  people, 
more  remarkable  perhaps  than  either — the  Tuscans  or  Etrurians. 
Of  the  origin  of  this  people  we  have  conliicting  theories.  That 
generally  adopted  by  the  ancients,  and  which  VVachsnuith  and 
Creuzer  suj)port,  is,  tiiat  they  were  a  Mieonian  colony,  who  came 
by  sea,  and  conquered  and  reduced  to  vassalage  the  original 
Siculan  or  Umbrian  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  This  theory  was 
ably  combated,  and,  as  appears  to   us,  completely  refuted,  by 
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Dionysius;  and  in  addition  to  liis  arguments  we  will  add,  that  it 
has  always  struck  us  as  highly  inconceivable,  how  the  crews  of 
a  small  fleet  (such  as  the  Ma^onian  must  have  been)  could  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  bondage,  and  even  changing  the  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants — and  these  not  like  Mexicans  and  Pe- 
ruvians, decidedly  inferior  in  knowledge  and  physical  power  to 
their  invaders — of  so  extensive  and  probably  populous  a  district 
as  Etruria.  The  modern  Tuscans  are  strenuous  in  maintaining 
that  their  supposed  ancestors  were  indigenous ;  and  Schlegel, 
who  also  rejects  the  Maeonian  tale,  regards  them  as  an  immi- 
grating nation  of  the  same  family  with  the  Pelasgians,  and  con- 
sequently maintains  the  Tuscan  language  to  be  akin  to  the 
Greek. 

The  opinion  of  JSiebuhr  is,  that  the  Tuscans  were  a  peculiar 
people,  essentially  distinct  from  the  Pelasgians  and  Oscans,  in 
manners,  language  and  every  characteristic.  In  the  former  edition 
of  his  work  he  seemed  disposed  to  consider  them  as  a  branch  of 
the  Gothic  race,  but  no  traces  of  that  opinion  are  now  to  be  dis- 
cerned, and  his  final  decision  is,  that  the  Rheetian  Alps  were  the 
original  country  of  the  Tuscans,  where  he  recognizes  the  remains 
of  their  language  in  the  dialect  of  the  Grodener  in  Tyrol  ;*  that 
being  pressed  upon  either  by  Kelts  or  Germans,  they  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  dispossessed  the  Ligurians; 
then  expelled  the  Umbrians  from  Lombardy  south  of  the  Po,  and 
trom  northern  Etruria,  and  conquered  and  reduced  to  vassalage 
the  Siculans  or  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,t  as  far  as  the  Tiber. 
This  first  shock  of  the  Tuscans,  he  conceives,  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  national  movements  betv^een  the  Po  and  the  Apennines; 
for,  as  in  the  physical  illustration  of  the  communication  of  mo- 
tion, the  Kelts  or  Germans  struck  the  Tuscans,  these  the  Um- 
brians, these  again  the  Sabines,  the  Sabines  the  Cascans  and 
Oscans,  these  the  Siculans,  who  passed  on  to  Sicily,  or  as  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians,  appeared  in  Greece.  The  name  Tyrrhenia, 
as  that  of  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  being  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Tuscans  being  the  most  powerful  people  of  that  coast 
when  the  Greeks  began  to  have  any  intercourse  with  it,  these 
names  were  by  them  affixed  to  both  land  and  people,  just  as  the 
Albanians  of  the  Morea,  Hydra  and  Suli,  are  called  Greeks,  the 
English  Britons,  the  Spaniards  of  the  New  World  Mexicans  and 
Peruvians.  This  hypothesis  certainly,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
clears  up  very  many  difficulties. 


*  Mr.  Niebuhr  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  rough   pronunciation  of  the   present 
Florentines  is  owing  to  their  descent  from  this  mountain  race. 

■\    Tyrrhenian   Pelasgians    is    a    phrase   similar    to   American    Indians,    European 
Turks,  &c. 
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'I'lu'  qiustioii  of  tlic  origin  of  the  Tuscans,  however  viewed,  is 
a  tiiflicult  onr.  'i\\v  notion  of  a  Lydian  colony  is  nttoily  untena- 
ble;  and  if  thev  weri-  a  mountain  tribe,  whence  came  their  love  of 
pomp  and  state  / — a  feature  of  marked  difterence  between  them 
and  the  Felasgians  and  the  original  Italian  nations, — as  also  their 
profound  science,  their  serious  character,  their  sacerdotal  constitu- 
tion, and,  perhaps  we  might  add,  their  system  of  reducing  to  vas- 
salage the  nations  whom  they  conquered  ?  As  for  the  massive  solid 
style  of  building  usuallv  denon)inated  after  them,  there  is  every  rea- 
son for  supposing  it  not  to  have  been  theirs,  but  Pelasgian,  and  that 
when  they  invaded  Etruria,  the  gigantic  walls  of  Volterra,  Popu- 
lonia  and  the  other  cities  were  already  in  existence.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  this  style  does  not  occur  in  Circumpadanian  Etruria, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  ft)und  in  Laliuni,  where  the  I'uscans  never 
settled,  and  also  in  the  Peloponnesus.  On  the  whole  we  cannot 
avoid  inclining  to  attribute  an  Asiatic  origin  to  this  people,  and, 
perhaps,  an  afhnity  with  the  Gothic  stock;  for  we  are  satisfied  that 
Freret  and  Niebuhr  are  right  in  leading  them  southwards  through 
Italy,  and  we  would  deduce  them  fron»  some  part  of  Upper  Asia, 
but  impenetrable  obscurity  will,  we  fear,  for  ever  envelope  their 
ultimate  origin. 

Like  most  ancient  national  appellations,  that  of  Tuscans  is 
inexplicable  ;  at  least  the  derivations  given  of  it  are  highly  unsa- 
tisfactory. According  to  Dionysius,  who  had  every  means  of 
knowing  the  truth,  they  called  themselves  Rasena ;  and  it  is 
rather  a  bold  stroke  of  conjectural  criticism  in  Schlegel  to  say, 
that  either  the  te.xt  is  corrupt,  or  Dionysius  was  mistaken,  and 
that  the  original  term  must  have  been  Turseni,  whence  Tusci, 
derived  from  Tus,  tiiri.s,  and  signifying  the  Offerers,  the  Priests. 
Wachsmuth's  remark  that  Ras-ena  and  Rset-ia  are  related,  is 
worthy  of  attention. 

We  fear  we  have  lingered  too  long  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
nations,  which  here  and  tliere  lie  on  elevations  in  the  plains,  over 
which  the  flood  of  oblivion  has  spread  its  waters,  destroying  the 
great  masses  and  isolating  the  remaining  fragments.  We  shall 
therefore  hasten  to  Rome  itself,  to  which  we  will  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  article,  and  endeavour  to  convey  to  our  readers 
a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  its  origin,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  its  constitution  during  the  regal  period.  As  the  toil  and 
space  requisite  would  be  endless,  were  we  to  discuss  every  point 
of  difference  between  Niebuhr  and  his  opponents,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  historian's  last  theory,  which  is,  however, 
only  to  be  regarded  as  theory,  and  not  to  be  admitted  without 
full  consideration.  For  ourselves  we  confess,  that  on  our  minds 
it  operates    with    all  the    force  of  truth.     We   have,   since    we 
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became  acquainted  witli  it,  meditated  it  long  and  deeply. 
Every  time  we  read  a  page  of  Dionysius  or  Livy,  our  conviction 
is  strengthened,  and  with  this  clue  we  wander  through  the  mazes 
of  their  histories,  confident  and  unimpeded,  and  feel  tlial 

" nil  dulcius  est,  bene  quani  nnmita  tenere 

Edita  doctrina  sapientum  terapla  serena  ; 

Despicere  unde  queas  alios,  passimque  videre 

Errare." 
The  tale  of  iEneas  and  his  Trojan  colony  is,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, utterly  rejected  by  Mr.  Niebuhr ;  but  he  thinks  it  a 
question  worth  discussion,  whether  it  was  domestic  or  trans- 
mitted. Having  shown  that  several  Hellenic  poets  had  supposed 
^neas  to  have  escaped  from  Troy,  and  that  Stesicliorus  had 
even  expressly  represented  him  as  having  sailed  to  Hesperia,  i.  e. 
the  west;  and  then  noticed  the  general  belief  among  the  Greeks,  of 
Trojan  colonies  in  different  parts  ;  he  still  regards  all  this  as  quite 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  belief  in  a  Trojan  descent  becoming 
an  article  of  state-faith  with  so  proud  a  people  as  the  Romans. 
The  fancied  descent  must  have  been  domestic,  like  that  of  the 
Britons  from  Brute  and  Troy,  the  Goths  from  the  Getae,  the 
Hungarians  from  the  Huns,  all  of  which  have  been  related  with 
confidence  by  native  writers.  The  only  difficulty  is  to  account 
for  its  origin,  on  which  our  author  advances  the  following  hy- 
pothesis. Every  thing  contained  in  mythic  tales  respecting  the 
affinity  of  nations  indicates  the  affinity  between  the  Trojans  and 
those  of  the  Pelasgian  stem,  as  the  Arcadians,  Epirotes,  Q^notrians, 
and  especially  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  Such  tales  are  those 
of  the  wanderings  of  Dardanus  from  Corythus  to  Samothrace  and 
thence  to  the  Simois,  the  coming  of  the  Trojans  to  Latium,  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  to  Lemnos.  INow,  that  the  Penates  at  Lavi- 
nium,  which  some  of  the  Lavinians  told  Timeeus  were  Trojan 
images,  were  the  Samothracian  gods,  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
Romans  recognised  the  affinity  of  the  people  of  that  island. 
From  this  national,  as  well  as  religious  unity,  and  the  identity  of 
language,  it  may  have  happened  that  various  branches  of  the  nation 
may  have  been  called  Trojans,  or  have  claimed  a  descent  from 
Troy,  and  have  boasted  the  possession  of  the  relics  which 
^neas  was  reported  to  have  saved.  Long  after  the  original 
natives  of  Italy  had  overcome  them,  Tyrrhenians  may  have  visited 
Samothrace, — Herodotus  may  there  have  heard  Cortonians  and 
Piacianians  conversing  together, — and  Lavinians  and  Gergi- 
thians  may  have  met  there,  and  accounted  for  their  affinity  by  the 
story  of  ^neas.  "  We  have,"  the  Lavinians  may  have  said,  "  the 
same  language  and  religion  with  you,  and  we  have  clay-images 
at  home  just  like  these  here."     "  Then,"  may  the  others  have 
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rt'pliod.  "  yon  must  Ix-  tlio  ilrscondaiUs  of  /Eneas  and  his  fol- 
lowois.  wlio  saved  tlio  nlics  in  Troy  and  sailed,  onr  fathers  say, 
away  to  the  wist  witli  them."  And  it  ie(|nires  bnt  a  small 
knowhuliji^  of  human  nature  to  perceive  how  easily  such  reasoning 
as  this  would  be  embraced  and  propagated. 

The  first  iiypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  Rome  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  Mr.  Niebuhr's  mind  was,  that  it  was  a  Tuscan 
colony  from  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  iLtruria,  (Casre  he  thought 
the  most  likely.)  These  Tuscans  reduced  to  vassalage  the  ori- 
ginal Siculan  inhabitants  of  the  place,  as  they  had  done  those  of 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  origin  of  clientship  at 
liome,  the  clients  being  the  conquered  Siculans.  This  theory 
was  warmly  adopted  by  Schlegel,  and  opposed,  of  course,  by 
Waciismuth,  but  its  author  has  since  seen  reason  to  abandon  it. 

"  As  soon,"  says  he,  "  as  Rome's  Albanian  origin  was  removed  out 
of  history,  the  first  direction  of  thouglit  was  to  assume,  instead  of  it,  an 
Etruscan  colony.  To  go  so  far,  against  all  authority  of  the  ancients, 
was  more  than  bold  ;  but  he  who  combats  rooted  deceptive  opinions, 
going  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  resolute  to  destroy  their  empire,  can 
hardly  keep  himself  free  from  excesses,  to  which  he  is  led  by  the  con- 
temptible form  which  every  thing  connected  with  such  errors  assumes  in 
his  eyes.  It  is  only  after  victory  that  moderation  can  come  into  the  field." 

The  present  more  probable  theory  of  our  author  (in  our  opi- 
nion the  most  probable  of  all)  is,  that  on  the  hills  afterwards 
covered  by  the  great  city,  lay  several  small  towns,  or  villages  of 
the  Sictdans,  one  of  which,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  was  chief  among 
them,  and  was  called  Koma  (a  Pelasgian  name  like  Pyrgi);  another 
was  called  Remuria.  When  the  Cascans,  in  the  general  move- 
ment already  mentioned,  came  do\yn  on  the  country  east  of  the 
Tiber,  Roma  fell,  with  other  i)laces,  into  their  power,  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  they  mingled  with  the  old  inhabitants,  and  formed 
one  people,  retaining  probably  the  government  in  their  own 
hands.  The  Sabines  next  came  down,  in  conquest,  along  the 
Tiber;  they  seized  a  part  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  built  a 
town  called  Quiriiim,  on  the  Agonian  hill,  separated  from  Rome 
on  the  Palatine  by  the  fen  and  morass  that  occupied  the  future 
Forum  and  Snburra.  Rome  appears,  though  conquered  at  first, 
to  have  afterwards  recovered  herself,  and  the  Latin  and  Sabine 
towns,  thus  closely  situated,  yet  independent  and  frequently  hos- 
tile, to  have  presented  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  the 
Greek  and  Spanish  emporia  in  ancient,  and  the  old  and  new 
towns  of  Dantzig,  and  the  three  independent  towns  of  Kiinigs- 
berg,  in  modern  times.  Such  too  was  the  form  of  several  towns 
in  Ireland,  w  hich  consisted  of  an  English  and  an  Irish  town,  dis- 
tinct though  united.     Tradition  lias  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
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original  separation,  by  relating  that  each  people  had  its  senate  of 
100  members,  with  whom  the  kings  consulted  before  they  met 
together  on  the  Comitium  Ijetueen  the  two  hills,  which  thence 
derived  its  name.  Mr.  Niebuln-  is  farther  disposed  to  regard  the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines  and  the  war  arising  from  it  as  the  genuine 
tradition  of  a  time  when  there  was  no  connubium,  or  right  of 
marriage,  between  the  towns,  and  of  the  con(|uered  one  reco- 
vering its  strength,  and  by  force  of  arms  extorting  equal  rights  on 
this  point. 

The  two  towns  having  proved  themselves  to  be  of  nearly 
equal  strength,  seem  to  have  agreed  upon  a  closer  union  of  in- 
terest. On  the  way  leading  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Palatium, 
they  erected,  where  their  territories  met,  the  double  Janus,  with 
a  gate  facing  each  town,  open  in  time  of  war  for  mutual  aid, 
closed  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  feuds,  or  to  denote  their  dis- 
tinct though  allied  state.  The  Romans  were  always  a  two-fold 
people,  and  various  symbols  and  traditions  preserved  the  memory 
of  it.  The  double-headed  Janus  symbolized  it,  so  also  the  double 
throne  which  Servius  in  his  comment  on  the  iEneid  tells  us  Ro- 
mulus held  after  the  death  of  Remus.  The  fable  of  these  twin- 
brothers  arose  from  it,  whether  referring  to  the  union  of  Abori- 
gines and  Pelasgians,  or  to  Roma  and  Remuria ;  it  was  kept  up  by 
that  of  Romans  and  Quirites,  and,  finally,  of  Patricians  and 
Plebeians. 

Owing,  probably,  to  the  approach  of  the  Tuscans  to  the  Tiber, 
the  allied  towns  saw  the  necessity  of  a  stricter  union,  and  they 
agreed  to  have  but  one  senate  and  one  king,  to  be  chosen  alter- 
nately by  one  people  out  of  the  other.  But  if  the  poetic  nar- 
lative  is  to  be  regarded  as  aiming  to  preserve  traits  of  history, 
we  might  assume  that  the  tirst  composition  was  to  have  co- 
regnant  kings,  one  of  each  people,  and  that  on  the  death  of  his 
Sabine  colleague,  the  Roman  monarch  prevented  the  election  of 
a  successor;  and  we  might  perhaps  add,  that  the  future  appoint- 
ment of  two  consuls  arose  from  the  recollection  of  this  former 
state  of  things.  At  all  events  they  were  now,  on  all  solemn 
occasions,  regarded  as  one  people,  and  styled  Populus  lionianus 
et  Quirites,  or  after  old  Roman  fashion,  Populus  Romauus 
Quirites,^  afterwards  corrupted  to  Populus  Romauus  Quiritium. 
And  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  adherence  of  the  Romans 
to  old  forms,  that  long  after  all  distinction  between  Romans  and 
Quirites  had  ceased,  the  term  Quirites  should  have  passed  to  the 

*  That  such  was  the  usage  of  the  Lathi  language  tliere  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Niebulir  regards  as  similar  forms,  Priiti  Latini,  Socii  Latini,  Accensi  Velati,  euipti 
venditi,  locati  conducti.  &.c. 
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Plehs,  who,  though  o'i  a  totally  dift'erent  origin,  bore  a  similar 
relation  to  the  original  Konians. 

Tradition  connects  with  the  union  of  the  two  nations  the  divi- 
sion of  the  whole  intt)  three  tribes,  the  llamnes,  Tities,  and  Lu- 
ceres.  While  Mr.  Niehuhr  held  the  Tuscan  theory,  he  deferred 
to  the  authority  of  \'okunnius  or  Volnius,  and  sought  the  origin 
of  thej*e  names  in  that  language;  and  prepossessed  with  the  idea 
of  the  Roman  patricians  being  a  priestly  caste,  he  reversed  the 
order,  j)laced  the  Luceres  iirst,  and  deduced  their  name  from  an 
old  Gi-rman  word,  akin  to  our  look,  and  styled  them  the  Seers. 
Tiie  architect  has,  however,  himself  demolished  all  that  edifice; 
and  we  think  he  would  now  say  with  us,  that  it  is  a  safe  rule  to 
look  for  nothing  but  what  is  Pelasgian  or  old  Italian  in  the  reli- 
gion and  constitution  of  Rome  anterior  to  Tarquinius  Priscus.  \ 

A  difficulty,  however,  arises  here.  If  the  tribes,  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  weie  originally  three,  and  the  nations  composing 
them  but  two,  why  should  the  former  and  not  the  latter  num- 
ber have  been  chosen  ?  This  objection  is  thus  ingeniously  and 
solidly  obviated  by  our  author.  Three,  as  the  word  tribus 
shows,  was  the  number  into  which  the  phylae,  or  tribes, 'of 
the  Italian  states  were  divided;  and  their  territory  was,  in  like 
manner,  laid  out  into  three  regions,  so  that  a  region  corresponds 
to  a  tribe,  and  vice  versa;  and,  consequently,  when  a  region  was 
lost,  by  conquest  or  cession,  a  tribe  became  extinct.  Farther, 
as  the  traditions  of  Romulus'  colonics  show,  it  was  the  Italian 
mode  of  colonization,  differing  from  that  of  Greece,  to  take  a 
conquered  town  and  settle  a  portion  of  their  own  citizens  in  it, 
assigning  them  a  t/iird  of  the  lands,  and  committing  to  them  the 
whole  charge  of  the  government.  They  thus  formed  one  tribe,  the 
dominant  one ;  and  the  original  inhabitants  remained  divided  into 
two  other  tribes,  subordinate  to  the  former.  Supposing  the 
Cascans  to  have  thus  colonized  Roma,  there  was  one  Cascan  and 
two  Siculan  tribes;  suppose,  farther,  as  is  evident  from  the  towns 
of  Rome  and  Quirium  remaining  distinct,  that  the  Sabines  (as  we 
find  Poisenna  afterwards  did)  took  a  region,  or  third  of  the  Roman 
territory,  there  then  remained  in  Rome  but  two  tribes,  the  Cascan 
and  Siculan;  and  when  the  two  towns  united,  the  Sabines,  who, 
if  divided  into  tribes,  were  all  on  an  equality,  had,  as  a  second 
tribe  in  the  combined  state,  perfectly  equal  rights  with  the  domi- 
nant Cascans,  or  Ramnes;  and  their  Siculan  subjects,  if  they  had 
any,  went  to  form  a  part  of  the  Luceres,  who  had  no  share  in  the 
government. 

The  Ramnes  and  the  Tities  were  on  a  perfect  equality,  the 
former  having   perhaps  a  right  of  precedence,  hence  the  Celsi 
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Kamnes.  The  common  senate  was  composed  of  two  hundred 
members,  one  hundred  from  each;  there  were  four  Vestal  virgins, 
two  for  each;  in  like  manner,  four  Augurs,  four  Pontitices, 
twenty  Fetiales,  one  for  eacii  Curia  of  the  Ramnes  and  the  Tities, 
two  Duumvirs  of  the  Sybilline  books  and  of  Perduellion;  the 
Brotherhoods  were  also  two,  as  the  Salians  for  the  Romans  and 
the  Agonales  for  the  Sabines,  See. 

The  proximate  division  of  the  three  tribes  was  into  Curiae,  of 
which  there  were  thirty,  ten  for  each  tribe.  The  Gentes,  houses 
or  families,  were  contained  in  the  Curije.  The  grammarians, 
especially  Julius  Pollux,  inform  us,  that  in  the  original  constitu- 
tion of  Athens,  each  of  the  four  Phylai  was  divided  into  three 
Phratrite,  and  each  Phratria  contained  thirty  Genea,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  called  Gennetie,  and  even  Homogalactes,  were  no 
^vays  akin,  but  were  so  named  from  their  union;  which  consisted 
in  their  having  common  sacred  rites,  inherited  from  their  ances- 
tors, who  had  been  originally  formed  into  Genea;  and  no  one,  be 
his  influence  or  his  wealth  what  they  might,  could,  if  not  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  original  Genetee,  get  into  a  Phratria  or 
a  Genos.  The  constitution  of  Clisthenes,  which  divided  the 
Phylae  into  Demi,  was  of  a  totally  diflerent  nature,  distributing 
the  people  according  to  their  abodes,  not  their  descent.  The 
Genea  had  farther  common  appellations,  such  as  the  Codrides, 
Eumolpides,  and  Butades,  perhaps  derived  from  that  of  the  most 
distinguished  family  among  them  at  the  time  of  their  formation; 
more  probably  from  that  of  an  Eponymus  or  Hero,  as  with  us 
civic  guilds  are  denominated  from  saints  and  angels. 

The  analogy  of  the  numbers  just  given  to  those  of  the  months 
and  days  of  the  solar  year  is  too  striking  to  be  the  work  of  chance, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  Attics  were  a  very  pure  Pelasgian 
people,  we  may  justly  expect  to  meet  similar  constitutions  where- 
ever  that  race  prevailed. 

At  Rome,  the  tribes  were  three,  the  Curiae  thirty;  and  Diony- 
sius  says  expressly,  that  Romulus  divided  the  Curiae  into  De- 
cades. But  of  what  could  these  decades  be  if  not  of  Gentes? 
and  thus  each  Curia  contained  ten  Gentes,  each  tribe  a  hundred, 
(hence,  in  Livy,  the  tribes  are  called  Centuries,)  and  the  whole 
three  tribes,  three  hundred  Gentes,  and  the  numbers  here  bear 
precisely  the  same  ratio  to  those  of  the  cyclic  year  of  ten  months 
and  three  hundred  and  four  days,  used  at  Rome,  that  the  Attic 
ones  bear  to  those  of  the  solar  year  of  twelve  months  and  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days.  Moreover,  the  Roman  Gentes  had 
common  sacritices,  such  as  those  of  the  Nautii  to  Minerva,  of 
he  Fabii  to  Hercules  or  Sancus.  Certainly,  we  must  confess, 
there   is  not  the  same  direct  testimony  for  the  non  relationship 
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of  the  families  coniposiiiix  a  Geiis  that  there  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Attic  Genoa.  liut  Cicero,  when  seeking  accurately  to  define 
Gentiles,  does  not  include  common  descent;  the  Cornelii  had,  as 
a  Gens,  connnon  religious  ohservances,  but  there  was  no  ancient 
relationshij)  hetween  the  Sci})i<)s  and  the  Sidlas :  the  Licinian 
and  otIuT  plebeian  families  were  not  more  ramified  than  houses 
in  modern  times,  but  30(J  Tabii  form  an  extension  of  a  house 
such  as  no  genealogical  tables  exhibit;  the  iElii,  a  municipal 
gens,  consisted  of  several  families,  but  of  them,  the  Lamii  alone 
derived  tlieir  descent  from  Lanuis  of  Formia' ;  a  single  family 
could  therefore  esteem  itself  of  different  origin  from  the  other 
Gentiles.  Altogether,  the  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  Roman  Gentes  corresponding  to  the  Attic  Genea,  is  very 
strong  and  probable. 

The  citizens  of  Rome  and  of  the  towns  with  which  she  stood 
in  friendly  relations  were  mutually  entitled  to  leave  their  own 
country  and  settle  in  the  other;  but  like  the  Grecian  Metoeci  or 
Sojourners,  as  they  had  no  share  in  the  constitution  of  the  town 
in  which  they  took  up  their  abode,  they  were  obliged  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  citizen.  Hence  arose, 
in  Rome,  the  relation  of  j)atrons  and  clients,  (so  nearly  re- 
sembling those  of  lord  and  vassal  in  the  middle  ages,)  the  latter 
being  composed  of  such  strangers  as,  for  the  sake  of  trade  or 
other  purposes,  had  settled  at  Rome;  and  as  not  a  few  of  them 
had  removed  thither  to  avoid  debts  at  home,  M.  Niebuhr  thinks 
that  the  plebeians,  who  hated  them,  as  the  prop  of  the  patricians, 
took  occasion  from  this  circumstance,  to  invent  the  story  of  the 
Asylum.  And  hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
man people  originally  consisted  only  of  patrons  and  clients. 

On  account  of  this  relation  to  their  clients,  to  such  of  whom 
as  did  not  support  themselves  by  trade  or  handicraft,  they 
used  to  give  houses  and  gardens  of  two  jugera,  on  their  lands, 
the  patrons  were  called  Patres  and  Patricians,*  which  terms 
M.  Xiebuiir  shows  to  be  ecjuivalent,  and  that  the  former  was 
not  by  any  means  restricted  to  the  senators.  These  Patres  and 
Patricians,  as  they  were  individually  styled  out  of  respect,  were 
the  peculiar  citizens,  and  tlieir  collective  appellation  was  Ce- 
leres ;  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Celeres,  of  which  the 
tribuneship  were  a  magistracy  and  priesthood,  was  a  mere  body- 
guard; the  Tribune  of  the  Ranmes  probably  enjoyed  distinctions 
over  his  two  colleagues  and  hence  is  usually  named  alone. 

As  a  large  portion  of  power  was  constitutionally  vested  in  the 


•  Patres  Scnatores  ideo  appcllati  suut,  quia  ngrorum  partes  attribucbant  tcuuioribus, 
periudc  ac  libcris  propriis,— JVriiu. 
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Curiae,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  voted  in 
them ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  families  of  unequal  birth,  as 
they  gradually  came  into  being,  as  well  as  the  clients,  shared  in  the 
religious  rites  of  the  Curia? ;  and  it  might  hence  be  collected  that 
they  also  voted  in  them.  Mr.  Niebuhr  here  shows  from  general 
principles,  from  the  testimony  of  La^lius,  and  from  compared 
passages  of  him  and  Dionysius,  and  of  the  latter  and  Livy,  that 
the  Curi^  were  the  assemblies  of  the  Patricians,  who  alone  had 
the  right  of  voting  in  them. 

The  senate,  Mr.  Niebuhr  says,  (meaning,  we  suppose,  in  the 
Ante-Cascan  period,)  originally  consisted  of  TjOO  members,  one 
representative  of  each  Gens,  who  sent  its  Decurion  or  Alderman 
into  the  great  council ;  and  this  explains  why  the  senators  in  the 
colonies  were  called  Decurions.  The  members  of  the  senate 
were  divided  into  Decurite,  each  corresponding  to  a  Curia,  and 
when  the  king  died,  the  Decern  primi,  i.  e.  the  heads  of  the  ten 
Decurise  of  the  Ramnes,  alternately  administered  the  government. 
When  the  senate  had  agreed  on  m  hom  they  should  propose  to  the 
Curice  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  the  Interrex  for  the  time  being 
proposed  him,  and  if  he  was  accepted  he  was  inaugurated ;  and 
then  (which  is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  information 
we  get  from  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  work  on  the  Republic,)  he 
himself  brought  forward  a  law  before  the  Curiae  to  confirm  him 
in  his  office ;  and  even  then  they  had  the  power  to  reject  him  if 
they  saw  sufficient  cause. 

The  king  resembled  those  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece,  with 
this  ditierence,  that  he  was  only  a  magistrate  chosen  for  life.  All 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  future  praetors,  consuls,  and  dicta 
tors,  were  united  in  him.  He  was  the  unlimited  general  and 
priest  of  the  nation ;  he  alone,  when  in  the  city,  could  convoke 
.he  senate  and  the  people,  and  propose  laws  and  measures,  but 
the  citizens  decided  on  laws,  war,  and  peace.  He  punished  dis- 
obedience, but  an  appeal  lay  from  him  to  the  citizens,  i.  e.  to  the 
patricians.  He  judged  himself  or  appointed  judges.  His  power 
3ver  all  who  were  not  patricians  was  unbounded,  like  that  of  the 
dictator.  He  disposed  of  all  booty  and  conquered  land,  so  far  as 
did  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  the  possession  of 
it.  He  had  extensive  domains,  on  which  were  settled  numerous 
clients,  whence  he  derived  both  riches  and  power. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  Rome  at  the  first  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  true  history,  and  this  Mr.  Niebuhr  terms  the  Romulian 
(from  the  name  of  its  supposed  founder),  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  Servius  TuUins.  The  actual  existence  of  that  first  monarch, 
as  well  as  of  his  pious  successor,  our  author  absolutely  rejects,  and 
accounts  for  the  belief  in  it  among  the  Romans  by  supposing  that 
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\\\\vu  Rome  began  to  attain  to  some  importance,  its  citizens 
looked  back  to  the  former  days  and  clouded  origin  of  their  town, 
and  inferred  that  it  muf^t  have  had  a  founder,  whom  they  therefore 
called  liomuji  or  Itomulus,*  and  if  there  was  another  town  called 
Hemuria,  the  rival  and  at  last  the  subject  of  Ivome,  they  might 
have  regarded  Hemns,  its  founder,  as  tlie  twin-brother  of  Romu- 
lus;  and  then  "  as  streams  roll  on  increasing  as  they  flow,"  this 
simple  supposition,  in  progress  of  time,  gathered  to  itself  various 
aiKlitional  circumstances,  connected  itself  with  natural  monu- 
ments and  old  observances,  and  at  length  received  an  accession 
of  Grecian  fable,  till  the  entire  narrative  assumed  the  mytho- 
historic  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us. 

A\  ere  we  to  hazard  an  opinion  in  this  obscure  matter,  it  would  be 
lliis,  that  Rome  was  not  originally  a  monarchy.  We  have  no  very 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  even  in  Greece  the  Pelasgians 
were  generally  under  that  form  of  government,  and  in  Italy  we 
meet  no  sure  traces  of  it  among  them.  The  same  may  be  as- 
serted of  the  original  Ante-Pelasgian  tribes  of  the  Peninsula. 
Rome  may,  therefore,  have  been  one  republic  and  Quirium 
another,  and  on  their  union  they  may  have  agreed  to  have  two 
magistrates,  one  for  each  people,  at  the  head  of  their  government; 
and  this  may  have  been  changed  to  the  choice  by  one  people  of  a 
common  sovereign  out  of  the  other,  such  as  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Tullus  and  Ancus,  of  whose  actual  existence  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  The  Ronums  of  the  monarchy,  in  its  illiterate 
age,  must  soon  have  lost  all  remembrance  of  their  former  consti- 
tution,— Thucydides  shows  how  careless  and  inexact  popular  tra- 
dition is — and  have  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  kingly  from 
the  first.  As  Rome  was  the  older  town,  Romulus  became  the  first 
monarch ;  the  tradition  of  the  Cascan  invasion  may  have  contri- 
buted to  giving  him  a  warlike  character,  and  all  the  ancient  civil 
institutions  were  collected  into  his  person;  as  a  large  portion  of 
the  Roiium  religion  was  Sabine,  and  that  people  was  at  all  times 
distinguished  for  piety  and  rigid  morals,  the  religion  of  the  state 
may  have  been  personilied  by  his  Sabine  successor,  and  if,  (as  we 
might  perhaps  deduce  from  Nummus,)  the  old  Latin  language 
had  a  word  akin  to  voju-o?,  we  might  hence  derive  his  name.  As  to 
the  real  existence  of  these  monarchs  being  proved,  as  VVachs- 
muth  asserts,  by  their  statues  on  the  Capitol,  we  might  with  as 
much  reason  infer  the  truth  of  the  reigns  of  the  Kenneths  and 
Fergusses  of  Scottish  history,  because  their  portraits  adorn  the 
walls  of  Holyrood  House. 

•  Romulus  is  i»o  diminutive,  but  only  one  of  what  Mr.  Niebuhr  calls  tlie  "  luxuriant 
adjectival  forms  of  the  Latin  language,"  as  ^liquus,  JE(]nicus,  ^"i-kiuiculus,  'I'uscus,  Tus- 
canus,  Tuscanicu!,  &c. 
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Mr.  Niebuhr  views,  as  the  first  undoubted  historic  fact  of  Roman 
story,  the  migration  of  the  Albans  to  Rome  ;  but  as  the  territory 
of  Alba  did  not,  according  to  old  Italian  national  law,  belong  to 
Rome,  he  infers  that  it  was  the  I^atins,  who  afterwards  held  their 
diets  in  the  Alban  territory,  who  destroyed  that  city,  and  that  the 
expelled  inhabitants  retired  to  Rome,  where  they  obtained  dwel- 
lings and  lands,  remaining,  however,  distinct  from  the  Romans, 
with  whom  they  had  no  conntibium.  Perhaps,  too,  though  Mr. 
Niebuhr  ascribes  this  measure  to  L.  Tarquinius,  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  Tullus  that  the  Luceres  were  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  two  tribes,  which  may  have  been  indicated  by  the 
notice  of  Tullus  doubling  the  number  of  the  Equites;  for  serving 
on  horseback  seems  to  have  been  a  privilege  of  the  dominant 
order  at  all  periods,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  one  tradition 
says  he  increased  the  cavalry  by  ten  turmae,  that  is,  by  a  third. 
Ancus,  the  succeeding  monarch,  seems  to  have  pursued  a  regular 
system  of  increasing  the  strength  and  population  of  Rome,  by  re- 
moving thither  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  Latin  towns,  where, 
with  the  Albans,  they  formed  the  celebrated  Plebs  (the  original 
three  tribes  constituting  the  Populus*)  a  body  which  continually 
increased  in  wealth  and  power ;  for  we  are  not  by  any  means 
to  suppose  that,  when  the  Roman  monarchs  removed  the  inhabit- 
ants of  a  liatin  town  to  Rome,  they  at  the  same  time  deprived 
them  of  property.  Their  policy  was  more  judicious :  these  towns 
were  all  within  a  few  miles  of  Rome';  if  the  inhabitants  remained 
in  them,  as  they  were  fortified,  they  might  be  continually  joining 
her  enemies  or  taking  advantage  of  her  difiiculiies  to  injure  her. 
It  was  on  a  similar  principle  of  self-defence,  that  the  people  of 
the  Italian  cities  of  the  middle  ages  compelled  the  nobles  to  quit 
their  fortified  residences  in  the  country,  and  to  come  and  dwell 
in  the  towns.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  proximity  of  their 
lands,  they  might,  in  the  healthy  time  of  the  year,  live  on  them, 
cultivate  them,  and  gather  their  fruits,  while,  having  their  fixed 
residence  on  the  comparatively  salubrious  hills  of  Rome,  they 
were  a  safeguard  to  the  kings  against  the  [encroaching  power  of 
the  Patricians.  This  applies  to  the  places  immediately  about 
Rome ;  more  distant  towns,  as  colonies,  afterwards  formed  a  part 
of  the  commonalty.  Ancus  is  particularly  noted  for  his  partiality 
to  the  Plebeians : 

"  jactantior  Ancus, 
Nunc  quoque  jam  nimium  gaudens  popularibus  auris," 

*  Mr.  Niebuhr  is,  we  believe,  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  original  meaning  of  this 
word.  That  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  nation  distinct  from  the  Plebs,  is  evident  from 
the  several  passages  he  produces.  The  two  following  are  among  the  strongest : — Praetor 
— is  qui  poplo  plebiijue  jus  dabit  sumniura. — Liv,  xxv.  12.  Dici  mos  erat^Quae 
deprecatus  sum — ut  ca  res — populo  plebique  Romans  bene  atquc  feliuiler  evenlret. — 
Cicero  pro  Murena,  I. 
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W  V  liaiilly  iiiH'd  lo  s:i\  that  Mr.  Nicbuhr  views  as  apocryphal 
the  greater  |)ai"t  ot  the  story  of  Kiiip;  Tarquiii  1.  He  even  ap- 
pears disposed  lo  regard  him  as  a  J/aliii  instead  of  a  Tuscan,  on 
acconnt  o(  liis  sirnanie  of  Priscus,  which  is,  he  says,  a  national 
name  like  Cascus  ;  and  the  Prisci  J^atini,  like  the  Populus  Ko- 
manus  Quirites,  signifies  two  allied  nations;  yet  he  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  period  when  Konie  was  governed  by  Tuscan  kings. 
He  also  proves  that  there  was  a  Gens  Tarcpiinia*  at  Rome,  which 
was  expeUed  after  the  last  Tarqnin.  Taken  altogether,  the  pre- 
sumptions are  very  strong  that  this  monarch  was  not  a  Tuscan, 
though  his  reign  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  period  of 
the  commencement  of  Tuscan  influence  in  Rome.  Perhaps  our 
own  history  offers  an  analogy.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  court  began  to  be  afi'ected  by  Norman  customs.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  was  a  Norman,  and  it  is  now  beyond  doubt 
that  Servius  was  a  Tuscan. 

Tarquin,  like  his  predecessor,  was  attached  to  the  Plebs, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  raise  to  an  equality  with  their  fellow- 
citizens.  His  object  appears  to  have  been  to  form  from  them, 
probably  from  the  higher  and  wealthier  order  of  them,  three  new 
tribes,  to  be  named  alter  himself  and  his  friends,  possessing  all 
the  privileges  of  the  three  original  ones.  This  was  opposed  by 
the  Patricians,  and  the  art  of  Attus  Na^vius  ;  but,  except  in  the 
matter  of  names,  often  deemed  of  such  importance,  the  kmg  seems 
to  have  carried  his  point,  and  the  new  tribes  or  centuries  were, 
under  the  name  of  secunda,  associated  with  the  old  ones.  It  is 
farther  said,  that  Tarquin  doubled  the  senate ;  and  this  our  author 
explains  by  showing  how,  from  the  very  nature  of  a  close  aristo- 
cracy, it  must  rapidly  diminish  in  the  number  of  its  families,  ^f  he 
Patrician  Genles  may  in  the  time  of  Tarquin,  though  the  Luceres 
liad  been  already  admitted  to  the  senatc,t  have  died  ofl"  to  such 
an  extent,  that  but  IJO  remained  to  send  members  to  that 
assembly. 

A  fragment  of  a  speech  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  loss  of 
whose  Tyrrhenian  history  must  ever  be  deplored,  was  found  on 

•  It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  improbable  supposition,  that  Tarquin,  with  his  Gens  and 
their  Clients,  may,  like  Attus  Clausus,  have  migrated  to  Rome,  and  the  former  have 
been  received  among  the  Patrician  Gentes,  and  the  latter  iiave,  in  the  following  reign, 
been  formed  into  a  Plebeian  tribe.  Though  this  conjecture  is  not  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Niebuhr,  it  harmonises,  we  think,  very  much  with  the  undoubted  fact  of  there 
being  a  Gens  Tarquinia,  and  with  his  hint  that  the  Claudian  tribe  may  have  replaced 
a  Tarquinian  one.  The  election  of  Tarquin,  though  a  stranger,  to  the  throne,  will  ap- 
pear less  surprising,  wlien  we  consider  that  AUus  Clausus  (Appius  Claudiuj)  became, 
almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  Rome,  a  leading  man  in  the  state. 

t  It  is  almost  iuipossible  lo  fix  the  |)eriod  when  the  Luceres  were  raised  to  an  equa- 
lity with  the  other  two  tribes.  AVc  have  already  hinted  that  it  might  have  been  in  the 
reign  of  Tullus.  Mr.  Niebuhr  places  this  event  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  but  a  long 
time  [)revious  to  the  formation  of  the  new  centuries. 
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two  tables  at  Lyons  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  though  printed 
by  Lipsius  with  the  works  of  Tacitus,  lay  unnoticed,  till  it  caught 
the  searching  eye  of  Mr.  Niebuhr.  The  words  of  the  emperor 
are : 

"  If  we  follow  our  own  writers,  Lucius  Tullius  was  born  of  the  captive 
Ocresia ;  according  to  the  Tuscans,  he  was  once  the  most  faithful  com- 
panion of  Ceeles  Vivenna,  and  the  sharer  of  all  his  fortunes.  Being 
afterwards  harassed  by  changes  of  fortune,  he  left  Etruria,  with  all  the 
remnants  of  the  Cselian  army,  and  occupied  the  Cselian  hill,  which  he 
thus  called  after  his  general,  and  changing  his  name,  for  in  Tuscan  he 
was  called  Mastarna,  he  was  styled  as  I  have  said,  and  he  obtained  the 
kingdom,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  state." 

This  short  passage  throws  a  new  light  over  the  Roman  history. 
We  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  proof,  clear  as  day,  of  how  little 
historic  truth  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  mythic  tales  about  real 
persons,  for  this  genuine  piece  of  history,  as  it  evidently  is,  bears 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  Roman 
writers.  In  the  second  place,  the  power  of  Tarquin,  aided  by  a 
body  of  disciplined  troops  under  a  Condottiere,  becomes  more 
easily  explicable ;  and  we  see  how  Servius,  like  Sforza,  might, 
by  means  of  his  troops  and  the  favour  of  the  Plebeians,  assume 
the  crown.  We  farther  see,  that  the  condottieri-system  prevailed 
in  ancient,  as  in  modern  Italy.  Foreign  recruiting  was  a  matter 
stipulated  by  treaties  ;  and  if,  for  instance,  the  Carthaginians 
raised  troops  in  Etruria,  these,  when  discharged,  might  have  kept 
together,  and  either  hired  out  their  services,  or  made  war  on  their 
own  account. 

The  population  of  Rome  at  this  period  consisted  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions,  we  might  almost  say  two  different  nations,  dwel- 
ling' within  the  same  walls,  but  in  different  districts,  governed  by 
the  same  monarch,  but  so  separated  as  not  even  to  have  the  con- 
nubium  or  right  of  intermarriage.  The  former,  composed  of  the 
Patricians,  or  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
and  their  numerous  clients,  and  increased  by  the  three  new  cen- 
turies of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  formed  the  Popllus  ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  original  territory  of  the  city  was  their  property,  and 
they  enjoyed  the  usufruct  of  the  public  lands,  for  which  they  paid 
a  tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  state.  The  senate  was  chosen 
exclusively  from  their  members ;  the  religion  of  the  state  was 
entirely  in  their  hands  ;  they  chose  or  confirmed  magistrates,  and 
decided  on  peace  and  war ;  and  from  them  was  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  Plebs,  chiefly  composed  of  the  Latins  removed  to  Rome, 
when  their  towns  were  dismantled  or  colonized,  constituted  the 
other  portion  of  the  political  union.     These  were  by  no  means,  as 
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has  Ions;-  been  ononoously  supposed,  a  mere  rabble;  they  differed 
fnun  the  Patricians  merely  in  national  extraction;  they  numbered 
anions!  them  the  nobility  of  the  conquered  to\;  ns ;  they  retained 
their  lands  in  propriety,  not  subject  to  resumption  like  the  Patri- 
cian possessions  in  the  domains;  and  I'requent  assigmncnts  of 
portions  of  the  public  lands  in  perpetuity  increased  their  wealth 
and  theii-  iuHuence,  while,  not  forming  a  ccfile  like  the  Populus, 
their  ranks  received  constant  accessions  of  members.  The  king 
>vas  probably  their  Patron*  against  the  tyranny  of  tlie  rival  order; 
and  the  Plebeians,  in  the  legions,  were  the  strength  of  his  forces, 
and  the  achievers  of  his  victories.  The  Coelian  and  the  Aventine 
were  the  Plebeian,  the  Capitolinc  and  the  Palatine  the  Patrician 
chief  seats. 

Servius,  raised  to  the  throne  by  Plebeian  favour,  was  anxious 
to  give  a  political  union  and  consistency  to  his  adherents. 
Hitherto  they  had  not  had  any  regulated  distribution  of  their  mem- 
bers, forming  probably  only  loose  unions,  arising  from  conunou 
descent,  hereditary  religious  observances,  or  proximity  of  estates. 
The  lirst  step,  therefore,  of  Servius,  was  to  distribute  them  into 
thirty  tribes,  four  in  the  city,  and  twenty-six  in  the  country.  It 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  number  is  the  conjecture  of 
Mr.  Niebuhr,  and  that  it  stands  in  apparent  contradiction  with 
the  assertion  of  Livy,  that,  when  Attus  Clausus  came  to  Rome, 
the  tribes  were  but  twenty,  and  that  the  twenty-first  was  formed  out 
of  his  clients,  and  with  the  known  fact,  that  the  nundjer  was  from 
twenty  gradually  increased  to  thirty-five.  With  masterly  genius 
and  sagacity  our  author  makes  his  way  through  the  dark  windings 
of  this  labyrinth,  and  emerges  into  the  daylight  of  probability, 
and  even  of  truth. 

Dionysius,  quoting  Fabius,  says,  that  Servius  divided  the 
country  into  twenty-six  regions ;  (a  region  and  a  tribe,  we  know, 
corresponded  to  each  other;)  and  Varro,  speaking  of  some  one 
whom  he  does  not  name,  but  who  could  only  have  been  Servius, 
says,  he  gave  lands  to  the  freemen  round  the  city  in  twenty-six 
regions.  Farther,  the  Patricians  were  divided  into  thirty  curiae, 
and  the  Latins  into  thirty  towns  ;  the  probability — which  amounts 
almost  to  certainty,  when  we  reflect  how  much  the  Romans 
attended  to  numbers  —  is,  that  the  Plebs,  the  connecting  link 
between  tliem,  was  divided  into  an  equal  number  of  corporations. 
A  difficulty  then  presents  itself  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  tribes   was   afterwards,  as  we  know  it  was,  reduced  to 
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•  Tills  is  a  conjecture  of  our  author,  occasioned  l)y  tlie  circumstance  of  the  Plebs 
having,  at  a  later  period,  bestowed  that  title  on  M.  Manlius. 
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law,  which  deprived  a  conquered  town  of  a  part,  generally  a  third, 
of  its  territory,  and  supposes  this  to  have  taken  place  M'hen  Por- 
senna  conquered  Rome,  when  ten  regions  being  lost,  ten  tribes 
disappeared,  the  members  of  them  either  becoming  vassals  to  the 
Etrurians,  or  being  received  into  the  remaining  tribes.  Again,  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  the  number  of  the  Plebeian  tribes  should 
not  have  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Patrician  ones,  but  to  the 
subdivision  of  them.  This,  says  Mr.  Niebuhr,  might  lead  one 
to  infer,  that  their  name  was  originally  difterent,  and  that  ten  of 
them  made  a  tribe ;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  but  two  tribunes  at  the  head  of  the  Plebeians  at 
the  time  of  the  Crustumine  secession,  and  that  there  were  six 
military  tribunes  appointed,  three  for  the  Patricians,  and  the  same 
number  for  the  Plebeians.  But  it  may  be  replied,  he  adds,  that 
in  this  last  case  there  may  only  have  been  a  choice  of  an  equal 
number  of  Plebeian  magistrates  with  those  of  the  Patricians,  and 
in  the  former,  as  twenty  leaders  might  have  been  deemed  too 
many,  each  decuria  of  the  tribunes  chose  one  to  represent  them, 
and  in  fact,  in  the  second  secession,  there  were  twenty  tribunes 
who  deputed  two  of  their  body.  Finally,  the  Curiee  had  now  made 
the  Romulian  tribes  of  little  importance,  and  among  the  Latins 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  division  but  that  of  the  thirty  towns. 

Each  plebeian  tribe  had  its  tribune,  as  each  patrician  curia  had 
its  curio,  its  captain  in  war,  its  chief  magistrate  in  peace ;  his 
chief  business  was  to  levy  the  taxes  (tributum)  each  of  the  Tri- 
bules  should  pay,  and  to  arrange  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
contingent  in  war.  Mr.  Niebuhr  thinks  it  also  highly  probable 
that  the  yEdiles  were  an  original  plebeian  magistracy,  as  also  the 
Centumviri,  originally  ninety,  and  then  reduced  to  sixty,  and  that 
they  were  called  Judices,  as  the  senatorian  judge  given  by  the 
Przetor  was  properly  designated  Arbiter.  These  magistrates  were, 
it  is  likely,  all  chosen  by  the  Plebeians  in  their  tribes;  and  besides 
these  elections,  various  other  matters  may  have  belonged  to  them. 
The  Forum  was  the  place  of  plebeian  assembly,  as  the  Comitium 
was  that  of  the  Patricians. 

The  orders  were  still  too  distinct  and  separate,  the  Curiae  and 
the  Tribes  might  entertain  different  views,  and,  under  aggravat- 
ing circumstances,  discord  and  even  bloodshed  might  occur.  To 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  legislator,  a  closer  bond  of  union 
was  therefore  necessary,  and  this  Servius  sought,  in  the  celebrated 
arrangement  of  Classes  and  Centuries,  a  measure  admirably  cal- 
culated to  give  the  Plebeians  their  due  weight  in  the  constitution, 
of  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  develope  our  author's  view. 

The  centurial  constitution  was  ovie  of  a  purely  military  form, 
which  gives  credibility  to  the  idea  of  its  being  the  work  of  a 
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soldier.  It  exactly  represented  an  army,  with  its  cavalry,  infantry, 
artillerv,  and  l)a>:<;aiie  train.  The  three  original  tribes  or  cen- 
tnries  of  lioniulus,  with  the  three  new  ones  of  Tarquin,  con- 
tained, under  the  name  of  the  Sex  SuftVagia,  all  the  Patricians. 
To  these  Servins  added  twelve  centuries,  composed  of  the  Ple- 
beian Notables,  men  of  wealth  rather  tlian  birth,  which,  unlike 
those  of  Tarquin,  remained  Plebeian,  forming  a  species  of  Ple- 
beian nobility,  whose  honours  were,  after  the  tirst  institution,  he- 
reditary ;  but  the  simple  Plebeian  could  be  raised  to  equestrian 
rank,  and  the  knight  degraded  to  the  condition  of  a  simple 
Plebeian.  These  eighteen  centuries  supplied  from  their  mem- 
bers the  cavalry  of  the  lloman  army.  To  enable  those  whose 
circumstances  were  reduced,  to  perform  their  office  in  the  caval- 
ry, a  sum  of  10,000  asses  was  given  by  the  state  for  the  purchase 
of  a  horse,  and  an  annual  rent-charge  of  2,000  asses  for  his  main- 
tenance was  assigned  on  the  estates  of  single  women  and  orphans. 
These,  when  we  consider  the  low  price  at  which  sheep  and  oxen 
were  at  that  time  rated,  nuiy  appear  extravagant  sums,  but  Mr. 
Niebuhr  observes,  that  war-horses  must  have  been  comparatively 
dear,  and  that  a  purchased  slave,  also  mounted,  formed  a  part  of  the 
necessary  equipment.  When  a  knight  was  degraded,  he  was  or- 
dered to  sell  his  horse,  to  enable  him  to  reimburse  the  state,  and 
his  pension  was  assigned  to  another. 

The  infantry  of  the  Roman  army  was  to  be  formed  solely  from 
the  Plebeians,  the  land  owners,  for  no  Plebeian  was  permitted  to 
exercise  any  trade.  These  the  legislator  divided  into  five  classes, 
subdivided  into  centuries,  arranged  according  to  property,  and 
their  arms  and  armour  assigned  as  in  the  following  table: — 

CLASS.       PROPERTY.  CENTURIES.  ARMS. 

^  Helmet,  large  shield, 

I.     100,000  asses  &  upw.  40  of  old  men  40  of  young  =  80/  torseiet,  greaves,  (all 
'^  -^        "  j  of  brass)  sword  and 

V.  spear. 


II. 

75,000     .     . 

.     .      10     .     . 

.      10     . 

o,rt )  small   snieia,   no 

•     •  —^^l  corselet. 

III. 

50,000     .     . 

.     .      10     .     . 

.      10     . 

.     .  :=  20    No  greaves. 

IV. 

25.000     .     . 

.     .      10     .     . 

.       10     . 

„„  5  No  armour,  a  spear, 

V. 

12,500     .     . 

.     .      15     .     . 

.      15     . 

.     .  =  30     Slings. 
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The  proper  Plebeians,  exclusive  of  the  knights,  were  all  con- 
tained in  these  five  classes ;  the  remainder  of  the  people  were 
put  into  centuries  without  the  classes,  the  number  and  nature  of 
which  will  thus  appear.  The  centuries,  taken  altogether,  were 
divided  into  the  Assidui  or  Locupletes,  and  the  Proletarii.  The 
former  contained  all  whose  property  exceeded  1,500  asses;  the 
latter,  all  >\ho  had   less  than  that  sum,  or  even  nothing.     The 
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Assidui,  then,  contained  all  the  five  classes,  and  those  whose  pro- 
perty was  from  12,500  down  to  1,500  asses  ;  these,  Mr.  Niebuhr 
endeavours  to  show,  from  Cicero,  were  again  divided  into  the 
Accensi,  whose  property  was  7,000  asses  and  upwards,  and  the 
Velati,  whose  property  lay  between  that  sum  and  1,500,  the  limit 
of  that  of  the  Proletarii.  These  again  were  divided  into  the 
Proletarii,  properly  so  called,  those  who  possessed  from  375  to 
1,500  asses;  and  the  Capite  Censi,  who  had  from  375  asses  to 
nothing.  If  we  add  to  these,  the  three  centuries  or  corporations 
of  carpenters,  trumpeters,  and  hornblowers — of  whom  the  first 
was  placed  with  the  first  class,  the  other  two  with  the  fifth — and 
the  eighteen  equestrian  centuries,  we  shall  find  a  total  of  195, 
the  entire  number  of  the  centuries  according  to  Mr.  Niebuhr. 

As  the  class-constitution  was  a  mingled  Aristocracy  and  Ti- 
mocracy,  intended  to  throw  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  noble 
and  the  wealthy,  to  guard,  as  Cicero  says,  iVe  plurimum  valeant 
plurimi,  it  is  quite  evident  how  that  object  was  attained  ;  for  if, 
— as  the  same  writer,  amended  by  Mr.  Niebuhr  says, — to  the  81 
centuries  of  the  first  class  and  carpenters,  out  of  the  remainmg 
114  the  twelve  plebeian  equestrian  centuries  and  the  Six  Suf- 
frages united  themselves,  they  plainly  composed  a  majority  of  99 
to  96,  and  consequently  carried  whatever  measure  they  supported. 

The  voting  was  by  centuries ;  each  century  had  one  vote,  each 
individual  in  the  century  voted  in  it,  and  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority was  the  vote  of  the  century.  They  voted  in  this  order  : — 
first,  the  Six  Suffrages;  then,  the  12  Plebeian  equestrian  centu- 
ries; next,  the  80  of  the  first  class;  then,  the  1  of  the  carpenters; 
then,  the  20  of  the  second,  20  of  the  third,  20  of  the  fourth,  30  of 
the  fifth ;  the  2  of  musicians  ;  the  Accensi ;  the  Velati;  the  Prole- 
tarii ;  and  last,  the  Capite  Censi.  If  the  first  three  divisions  were 
unanimous,  there  was  no  occasion  to  call  the  remainder.  When, 
as  sometimes  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  Plebeians 
refused  to  take  a  share  in  the  elections,  the  Six  Suffragia  and  the 
Centuries  out  of  the  classes  which  were  almost  entirely  composed 
of  clients,  performed  them  alone. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  number  of  individuals  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent centuries  must  have  been  very  unequal.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  century  is  apt  to  mislead ;  but,  like  tribe,  it  in  course 
of  time  became  a  mere  term  of  division.  Originally,  Tribus  was 
a  Phyle,  because  the  Roman  people  was  divided  into  three 
Phylaj,  and  a  Centuria  contained  100  Gentes  ;  but  these  signifi- 
cations were  soon  lost,  and  we  meet  30,  20,  21,  and  35  tribes 
and  centuries,  containing,  perhaps,  from  800  to  30  individuals. 
Hence  we  are  not,  by  any  means,  to  infer,  that  the  first  class, 
because  it  had  80  centuries,  contained  four  times  the  number  of 

VOL.  II.    NO.  IV.  o  o 
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iiuliTldiials.  that  the  second,  whieh  had  but  20,  did.  It  was  the  del- 
siun  of  Scrviiis  that  the  votes  allotted  to  eaeh  elass  should  be  to 
those  of  the  whole  live  as  the  taxable  property  of  that  class  was 
to  that  of  the  five,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  citizens  in 
each  class  was  to  be  inversely  proportioned  to  the  sums  desig- 
nating their  property;  therefore,  as 

1 00,000  :  75,000  : :  4  :  3  .  1 00,000  :  50,000  :  :  G  :  3. 
100,000  :  25,000  :  :  12  :  3  .  100,000  :  12,500  :  :  24  :  3. 
three  of  the  tirst  must  have  possessed  as  much  property  as  four 
of  the  second,  t)ne  of  the  lirst  as  much  as  two  of  the  third,  four  of 
the  fourth,  and  eight  of  the  fifth;  that  is,  as  Wr.  Niebuhr  ex- 
presses it,  3  of  the  first  possessed  as  much  as  4  of  the  second,  () 
of  the  third,  12  of  the  fourth,  and  '24  of  the  fifth.  The  centuries 
of  the  last  must  then,  for  example,  have  contained  eight  times  as 
many  citizens  as  those  of  the  first,  and  from  the  relation  of  the 
numbers  of  centuries  in  each  class,  the  property  of  each  of  the 
three  classes  immediately  following  the  first  must  have  been  a 
fourth  of  that  of  the  first;  that  of  the  fifth,  as  it  had  thirty  centu- 
ries, three-eighths  of  it;*  and  multiplying  the  centuries  of  each 
class  by  the  relative  numbers  given  above,  we  find- 

80  .    3  =  210' 

20  .    4  = 

20  .     6  =    120  y  divided  by  40,  their  corumon  measure, 

20  .  12  = 

30.24   = 


(.18 


35 
so  that,  as  Mr.  Niebuhr  observes,  of  35  citizens  six  were  in  the 
first  class,  and  had  consequently  more  influence  in  the  State  than 
29  in  the  remainder;  the  entire  luimber  of  citizens  in  the  second 
class  was  a  third  of  that  of  the  first;  that  of  the  third,  half;  that 
of  the  fourth,  equal  to  it;  and  that  of  the  fifth,  three  times  as 
great.  Supposing,  as  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  it  is  likely  to 
have  been  the  case,  that  the  fust  class  contained  6,000  indi\iduals, 
the  whole  five  must  have  contained  35,000;  which  number,  JNIr. 
Niebuhr  says,  stands  in  no  ill  relation  with  84,700  given  as  the 
result  of  the  first  census,  the  remainder  of  the  citizens  out  of  the 
classes  forming  the  difference. 

For,  even  in  the  division  of  the  centuries  of  each  class  into 
those  of  the  old  and  young,  the  principle  of  giving  influence  to  the 
minority  was  not  lost  sight  of.  The  former  centuries  contained 
all  who  were  past  45  years ;  the  latter,  those  between  that  age 
and  Jo  years.     Now,  from  the  slightest  observation,  it  is  plain 

•  For  80,  20,  20,  20,  30,  the  number  of  centuries  in  the  classes  are   to  each  otiicr 
as  1,  J,  \,  \,  \.     The  original  is  in  this  place  rather  ambiguous. 
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iliat  the  former  must  have  been  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and 
population-tables  give  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  they 
did  not  form  more  than  one-half.  As  they,  however,  formed  an 
equal  number  of  centuries  with  the  young  men,  we  perceive  how 
k  provision  was  made  for  giving  a  preponderance  to  the  old  and 
the  experienced  in  the  decision  on  the  matters  laid  before  the  cen- 
turies. If,  then,  the  young  men  of  the  first  class  were  4,000 — ■ 
and  Mr.  Niebuhr  observes,  that  if  they  were  not,  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  good  reason  for  forming  so  many  as  40  centuries 
out  of  them — adding  half  the  number  (2000)  for  the  old,  we  get, 
as  given  above,  6,000  for  the  first,  and  35,000  for  all  the  classes. 

The  taxation  of  the  Roman  people  was  regulated  by  the  pro- 
perty at  which  they  were  rated  in  the  census.  Each  person  was 
obliged  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  his  family  and  his  taxable 
property,  and  the  tax  was  laid  on  at  so  much  in  the  thousand, 
alterable,  and  therefore  oppressive,  and  the  amount  of  debts  due 
was  not  deducted.  The  Plebeians  gave  in  an  account  of  their 
landed  property,  their  houses,  farming  stock,  and  household 
goods;  those  without  the  classes  only  their  goods  and  furniture; 
the  single  women  and  orphans  (we  may  suppose  only  those  who  had 
sufficient  property)  were  subject  to  the  equestrian  rent-charges. 
The  Patricians,  who  possessed  the  public  lands  subject  to  re- 
sumption by  the  State,  paid  a  tenth  of  their  produce,  and  for 
their  property  in  and  about  the  city  they  probably  paid  as  the 
Plebeians  did  for  theirs.  It  is  evident  from  the  great  works  con- 
structed in  the  time  of  the  later  kings  that  the  national  revenue 
must  have  been  very  considerable ;  after  their  expulsion,  the  Pa- 
tricians freed  themselves  from  the  payment  of  the  tenths,  and  then 
no  great  works  were  undertaken. 

As  the  Roman  As  contained  in  the  time  of  Servius  a  full 
pound,  the  numbers  given  as  the  measures  of  property  may  ex- 
cite some  surprise.  Mr.  Niebuhr  goes,  therefore,  on  this  occa- 
sion, into  a  very  minute  and  interesting  inquiry  respecting  the  na- 
ture and  value  of  money  at  that  period  in  central  Italy,  and 
clearly  shows  that  the  quantity  of  copper  and  its  alloys,  procured 
either  from  the  mines  of  the  country,  or  by  foreign  trade,  must 
have  been  so  great  as  to  make  them  quite  cheap  and  common,  so 
that  they  were  everywhere  employed  for  armour  and  the  ordinary 
domestic  utensils.  He  farther  proves,  that  unstamped  masses 
formed  the  currency  of  Latium,  Samnium,  and  other  places,  and 
that  money  was  weighed,  not  counted. 

The  centuries,  when  assembled  in  their  Comitium,  the  Campus 
Martins,  presented  the  appearance  of  an  army.  There  was  the 
cavalry  (the  equestrian  centuries),  the  infantry  of  the  line  and 
light  troops  (the  classes),  the  reserve  (the  Accensi  and  Velati),  the 
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artillerists  and  musicians  (Fabri,  Tibicines  and  Coruicines),  and 
even  the  baggage-train  (the  Pioletarii),  which  last,  however, 
formed  no  part  of  the  army.  When  trt)ops  were  required,  each 
class  and  century  i'urnishetl  its  contingent  in  certain  regulated 
proportions.  The  old  form  of  the  Koman  Legion  was  that  of 
the  Grecian  Phalanx;  each  century  composed  of  thirty  men — ■ 
one  from  each  tribe — was  drawn  up,  three  in  front  and  ten  deep, 
and  in  each,  the  men  of  the  first  class  formed  the  front  ranks, 
those  of  the  other  classes  the  remaining  ones;  and  hence  we  see 
the  reason  why  the  quantity  of  armour  was  gradually  diminished 
as  the  classes  descended — those  behind  being  protected  by  the 
bodies  and  armour  of  those  before  them.  The  Accensi  and 
Velati,  who  were  out  of  the  legion  as  they  were  out  of  the  classes, 
served  in  their  ordinary  dress — their  duty  was  to  step  in  and  fill 
the  place  of  those  who  fell ;  and  as  the  men  in  the  rear  always 
took  the  arms  and  station  of  the  men  in  front  who  were  killed  or 
wounded,  these  Accensi  always  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  century, 
where  they  acted  merely  mechanically,  giving  consistency  and 
force  to  the  mass.  The  first  class  served  in  the  field  with  forty 
centuries,  or  1,200  men — the  second  and  third  together  gave  the 
same  number,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  also  supplied  forty, 
making  a  total  of  120  centuries.  As  those  of  the  first  class  were 
always  placed  in  front,  they  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle, 
and  they  thus  paid  for  their  political  advantages  by  encountering 
greater  danger  in  the  field.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
knights,  who  were  lightly  armed,  and  exposed  to  the  darts,  and 
stones  and  bullets  of  the  slingers. 

When  all  the  centuries  were  convoked  on  the  field  of  Mars  by 
the  king,  or  the  magistrate  who  represented  him,  they  voted  on  the 
acts  of  the  Senate  relating  to  elections  or  laws,  which  were  laid 
before  them  by  the  presiding  magistrate.  Their  power  was  ab- 
solute to  reject,  but  their  assent  required  the  confirmation  of  the 
Curias.  No  measure  could  originate  with  them — none  of  their 
members  could  come  forward  and  speak  on  the  matter  laid  be- 
fore them.  The  Patricians,  therefore,  had  parted  with  very  little 
power  when  they  assented  to  the  centurial  constitution;  they  were 
always,  at  least  the  niajority  in  the  Senate,  where  every  measure 
must  originate,  and  in  the  last  resort,  they  could,  in  their  Curiae, 
throw  out  any  law^  that  had  passed  the  centuries.  This,  however, 
did  not  content  them  :  if  the  legend  be  true,  they  conspired  and 
murdered  the  king,  but  the  tyrant  whom  they  raised  to  the 
throne  was  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Heaven  to  chastise  them. 
Uniting  with  the  Plebeians,  they  drove  him  from  his  seat,  but 
treacherous  to  their  allies,  they  would  not  restore  the  constitution 
of  Servius,  and  two  centuries  of  continued  struggles  ensued  before 
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the  Plebeians  fully  regained  the  condition  in  which  that  monarch 
had  left  them. 

"  For,"  says  Mr.  Niebuhr,  "  every  oligarchy  is  envious,  oppressive, 
and  deaf  to  tbe  voice  of  justice  and  prudence.  This  attaches  to  no  one 
order  distinguished  by  a  definite  name.  It  is  the  same  spirit  of  oli- 
garchy which  lurks  under  the  ticken  coat  of  the  Uri  countryman, — who 
not  only  refuses  to  the  strange  settlers,  how  long  soever  they  and  their 
forefathers  may  have  been  resident  in  the  canton,  the  higher  rights,  but 
even  robs  them  of  simple  common  rights,  which  they  have  longxn- 
joyed, — and  under  the  velvet  robe  of  tbe  Venetian  noble.  In  nature  and 
character,  the  Patricians  far  more  resembled  the  former  than  the  latter," 

After  quoting  the  preceding  passage,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  assure  our  readers,  that  the  moral  and  political  opinions  of 
Mr.  Niebuhr  have  undergone  no  change  in  the  space  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  his  work.  The  same 
ardent  love  of  justice,  virtue,  and  rational  liberty — the  same 
hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  under  whatever  form  exhibited, 
which  animated  his  former  pages,  pervades  his  latter  ones.  Nay, 
we  would  almost  say,  the  flame  of  virtuous  sentiment  burns  more 
brightly  as  he  advances ;  and  he  who  reads  the  maledictions 
poured  forth  on  those  who  basely  gave  up  Suli  and  Parga  to  the 
ruthless  Ali  Pasha,  and  the  tones  in  which  the  then  apparent 
fate  of  "  the  slaughtered  nation" — Greece — is  deplored,  will  re- 
joice to  find  that  Niebuhr  is  no  apostate  from  the  good  old  cause 
of  justice  and  liberty.  He  still  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Ple- 
beians— to  whom,  as  he  first  explained  their  true  character,  he 
may  be  almost  said  to  have  given  a  new  existence — against  the 
oligarchy  that  so  cruelly  and  senselessly  oppressed  them  ;  but  the 
partizans  of  democracy  and  radicalism  must  not  dream  of  recur- 
ring to  his  pages  for  support.  No  man  is  more  adverse  than  he 
is  to  democracy — none,  we  apprehend,  more  favourable  to  just 
and  moderate  monarchy.  Twice  has  he,  inscribed  his  work  to  his 
august  sovereign. 

Struck  by  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  case  of  the 
Plebeians  of  Rome,  mainly  composed  of  the  nobility  and  freemen 
of  conquered  districts,  and  that  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  also 
composed  of  nobility,  gentry,  and  freemen,  belonging  to  a  coun- 
try "  gained  by  the  sword,"  as  it  has  been  expressed  in  high 
places,  Mr.  Niebuhr,  in  1811,  viewing  the  internal  state  of  these 
countries,  when  tabooed  by  the  proud  ruler  of  Europe,  through 
a  confused  medium,  expressed  himself  in  the  following  undue 
and  unmeasured  terms  of  the  dominant  party. 

"  And  let,"  said  he,  "  the  just  pretensions  of  the  Plebeians  be  esti- 
Tuated  by  those  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  whose  nobility,  middle  orders, 
and  populace  are  kept  in  similar  degradation  under  the  hypocritical  pre- 
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text  of  religion,  and  who  are  struggling  for  a  just  cquiilily  with  the  same 
perseverance  as  the  Ronian  Plebeians,  and,  like  them,  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  sure  to  obtain  their  rights." 

To  ascribe  sucli  a  motive  as  hypocrisy  to  tlic  higher,  more  en- 
lightened, and  iiirtuencing  portion  of  tlie  Protestants,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  who  resist  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
argues  either  ignorance  or  evil  intention  ;  and  of  the  latter,  we 
must,  at  any  time,  acquit  Mr.  Niebuhr.  The  Protestants  are 
not  actuated  by  hypocrisy,  but  by  deep-rooted  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  principles  and  maxims  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  church — impressions  which  the  vocifera- 
tions of  narrow-minded  priests  and  factious  mob  orators  are  cal- 
culated to  strengthen  rather  than  to  efface.  We  are  very  far  from 
saying,  that  these  fears  and  apprehensions  are  just ;  we  are  satis- 
fied, on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  in  a  great  degree  chimerical — 
but  to  get 'completely  over  them  demands  a  strength  of  mind,  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  do  not  fall  to  the  lot 
of  every  one.  The  Irish  Catholics  have  themselves  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  blame  for  the  continuance  of  their  remaining  disabilities; 
deserting  their  natural  and  legitimate  leaders — their  nobility  and 
ancient  gentrv, — they  have  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of 
artful,  Jesuitical  priests,  and  brawling,  brief-hunting  lawyers — 
men  whose  element  is  discord' — whose  consequence  increases  as 
they  widen  the  breach ;  and  their  cause  has  suffered  accordingly. 
On  this  account  it  is  that  we  consider  the  Catholics  themselves, 
and  not  the  Protestants,  as  the  foes  of  emancipation,  and  the 
Head  of  their  Church  sees  and  laments  it.  VVe  have  most  re- 
spectable authority  for  stating,  that,  in  the  interview  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Prussian  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  signing  the 
Concordat  with  that  government,  his  Holiness  replied  to  the  com- 
pliments of  the  minister,  by  saying,  that  it  was  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart  that  all  Christian  .sects  should  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
together,  anil  that  he  saw  nothing  that  stood  in  the  w  ay  of  it  but 
the  conduct  of  the  Jesuitical  party  in  France,  and  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  discussion  which  has  been 
renewed  in  Parliament,  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the 
press,  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Claims,  we  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing our  thorough  but  humble  conviction  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure  of  Emancipation  to  the  ultimate  pacification 
of  Ireland.  Satisfied  that,  under  some  modification  or  other,  the 
adoption  of  it  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  our  sincere  advice 
to  tl)e  Catholics  of  that  country  would  be,  tliat,  during  the  period 
of  probation  which  they  may  have  yet  to  undergo  before  they  are 
tidmilted  to  the  full  participation  of  the  benefits  of  the  British  ecu- 
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stltution,  they  should  adopt  that  temperate  line  of  conduct  which 
is  best  calculated  to  banish  lingering"  prejudices,  and  to  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  the  privileges  to  which  they  aspire.  Above 
all,  let  them  abstain  from  threats  and  brawling,  insult  and  abuse — • 
those  weapons  which  have  been  so  incessantly  wielded  by  the 
orators  of  the  Catholic  Association;  but  for  whose  violent  and  ill- 
judged  proceedings,  we  firmly  believe  that  the  obstacles  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  between  the  parties  would  have  been  long 
since  removed. 

In  consequence,  we  believe,  of  personal  intercourse  with  Eng- 
lishmen of  rank,*  Mr.  Niebuhr  has  since  learned  to  view  this 
question  in  a  juster  light.  His  opinion  on  the  justice  and  ne- 
cessity of  emancipation  has,  however,  undergone  no  change  ;  but 
he  now  sees  that  it  is  purely  a  question  of  domestic  policy.  For 
the  sake  of  those  with  whom  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  may  carry 
weight,  we  extract  a  portion  of  his  observations. 

"  When  clearly  understood,"  says  lie,  "  the  mass  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics presents  to  our  times  a  complete  illustration  of  the  relations  in 
Avhich  the  Plebeians  stood.  Like  them  they  form  a  commoiiaity — the 
despair  of  the  poor  is  the  strongest  weapon  of  the  upper  ranks,  whose 
grievances  would  be  to  the  former  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  did 
not  the  laws  compress  them  all  into  one  body.  But  there  is  this  enor- 
mous difference  between  them— the  millions  in  Ireland,  who  are  ready  to 
risk  their  lives  for  the  claims  of  their  upper  ranks,  would  not,  after 
these  had  attained  their  objects,  find  any  one  of  their  vague  hopes  of 
better  times  fulfilled,  whereas  the  common  Plebeians  sought  for  definite 
measures  of  relief  for  their  own  distress.  Had  England,  for  the  last  three 
generations,  imparted  full  civic  rights  to  individuals,  she  would  have  thereby 
disarmed  the  Catholics,  and  disunited  the  higher  orders  from  the  multitude, 
and  the  priests  ivlio  influence  it ;  at  Rome,  the  same  system  would  not  have 
availed  to  prevent  the  violences  of  distress  by  which  the  poor  man  pro- 
mised himself  release  from  debt,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  bit  of  land." 

We  regret  that  the  length  to  which  our  article  has  already  run 
prevents  our  giving  an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  remainder 
of  this  volume,  whicli  carries  on  the  history  to  the  secession, 
and  establishment  of  the  Tribuneship,  in  the  year  260.  Two 
other  volumes  are  to  complete  the  work,  by  bringing  the  history 
down  to  the  end  of  the  republic.  The  appearance  of  these  vo- 
lumes we  look  for  with  anxiety,  but  fear  we  shall,  for  some  time, 
look    in  vain — for  the   health  of  their  author,  as   we   learn,  no 


*  We  may  venture  to  say  with  Lord  Colchester  in  particular.  A  friend  has  informed 
us,  that,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Niebuhr,  the  latter  told  him,  that,  when  at  Rome, 
he  had  frequently  and  earnestly  discussed  this  luatter  wilh  that  distinguished  nobleman, 
who  had  completely  succeeded'  in  banishing  from  his  mind  the  unworthy  idea  he  had 
hitherto  eiitertuined  of  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Protestants  opposed  to  Eninnci- 
jjatioii. 
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longer  retains  its  pristine  strength  and  soundness.  Meanwhile, 
we  woidtl  refer  the  impatient  inquirer  to  the  former  edition  of  the 
work.  The  first  vohune  of  that  edition  is  now,  no  doubt,  compa- 
ratlvelv  of  little  value  except  to  the  philosophic  mind,  which  de- 
lights in  tracing  the  rise  and  gradual  expansion  of  a  bold  and  original 
theory,  and  the  various  alterations  it  underwent  before  it  assumed 
its  present  perfect  form.  The  second  volume  contains  the  Agra- 
rian law,  and  other  most  interesting  matters;  and  as  the  author 
has  declared,  that  he  only  intends  to  correct  and  complete  it. 
Me  suppose  that  it  will  not  undergo  much  alteration  in  the  new 
edition.  We  can  farther  add,  that  the  English  translation  of  it 
has  been  executed  with  far  more  care  and  correctness  than  that 
of  the  former  volume  of  the  first  edition. 

Just  as  we  were  concluding  our  article,  the  long-expected  trans- 
lation of  the  first  volume  of  the  second  edition,  by  Messrs.  Hare 
and  Thirlwall,  has  made  its  appearance,  and  it  gives  us  the  highest 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  bear  our  almost  unqualified  testimony  to 
the  fidelity,  ease  and  spirit  of  its  execution.  While  we  thus  bear 
witness  to  its  general  merits,  we  trust  the  learned  and  elegant 
translators  will  not  be  offended  at  our  pointing  out  the  very  few 
places  of  importance  in  which,  on  a  careful  perusal,  the  meaning 
of  the  original  seenu;d  to  us  to  have  been  missed.  We  do  this 
with  the  less  reluctance,  as  the  work  is  one  whose  reputation  will 
not  suffer  from  having  its  blemishes  pointed  out;  and  if  our  re- 
marks are  just,  it  will  no  doubt  be  thereby  brought  so  much  the 
nearer  to  perfection  in  the  next  edition. 

One  of  the  most  important  j)arts  of  the  work  is  the  constitution 
of  Servius,  and  w  ith  it  the  translators  have  taken  due  pains.  Yet 
we  doubt  if  they  are  right  in  rendering,  in  p.  380,  berit ten  gemacht 
by  trained  to  ride;  it  should  be  mounted,  as,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  translation,  teaching  a  slave  to  ride  would  be  of 
no  great  utility,  and  would  add  but  little  to  the  expense  of  the 
knight's  equipment.  In  p.  383,  "  For  this  reason  the  five  classes 
had  each  a  particular  century  attached  to  it,"  is  evidently  incor- 
rect, as  only  the  first  and  fifth,  according  to  Livy,  had  centuries 
attached  to  them;  the  original  is  deslialh  warden  den  f'unf  Klasseu 
die  einzelnen  Centnrien  zngegeben — "  for  this  reason  the  single 
centuries  were  attached  to  the  five  classes."  In  p.  411,  stand  is 
rendered  by  class,  which  is  rather  ambiguous;  and  aus  alien 
^Vajen  by  ever^  variety  of  weapon,  where  it  should  be,  we  think, 
of  every  kind  of  troops.*  These  are  the  only  errors  we  have  ob- 
served in  this  important  chapter.  In  the  passage  we  Iiave  ex- 
tracted abo%e,  respecting  the  Irish  Catholics,  the  present  version 

"  In  military  language  uaffe  answers  to  the  French  arme  ;  thus,  cavalry  is  one  arm, 
infantry  anotiier,  and  so  on.     See  Bcamish's  translation  of  Bisniark's  Cavalry  Tactics. 
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diflfers  somewhat  from  the  one  we  have  given.  Vornehmen,  which 
we  render  upper  ranks,  is  rendered  leaders,  the  very  thing  which 
we  have  expressed  our  regret  that  they  are  not;  and  seit  drey  Ge- 
nerationen,  which  we  feel  contident  we  are  right  in  rendering^br 
the  last  three  generations,  is  translated  three  centuries  ago,  that  is, 
in  1527;  and  as  Luther  did  not  begin  to  propagate  his  opinions 
till  about  1520,  the  Protestants  were  hardly  at  that  time  the  mas- 
ters in  Ireland.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  the  possibility 
of  the  translators  designing  to  misrepresent  the  sense  of  the  au- 
thor ;  we  merely  notice  this  as  an  instance  of  the  mistakes  that 
even  the  most  vigilant  will  sometimes  commit. 

These  are  the  errors  of  greatest  consequence  that  we  have  ob- 
served. It  would  be  invidious  to  go  on  pointing  out  minor  ones, 
such  as  in  for  on  the  Capitol;  but  one  thing  has  certainly  struck 
us  as  displaying  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  translators,  and  of 
ambiguous  expression  in  the  author,  which  is  rather  extraordinary. 
In  a  note  at  p.  26 1,  Bey  uns,  "  with  us,"  is  rendered  in  Dit marsh. 
Now  Ditinarsh  had  not  yet  been  mentioned ;  and  if  Mr.  Nie- 
buhr  be,  as  we  are  informed  he  is,  a  native  of  that  country,  it 
surely  was  arrogating  not  a  little  for  him  to  suppose  that  all  the 
world  knew  it !  As  we  have  understood  that  the  translators  were 
in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Niebuhr,  we  are  of  course  to  suppose 
them  to  be  well-informed.  They  seem,  however,  even  to  take  a 
pride  in  displaying  their  knowledge  on  this  head,  and  throughout, 
wherever  there  is  any  mention  of  Ditmarsh,  the  translation  is  per- 
fectly free  from  ambiguity. 

After  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  run,  it  would  be  quite 
superfluous  in  us  to  express  our  opinion  of  Mr.  Niebuhr  and  his 
work.  For  both  we  feel  the  highest  admiration.  But  we  must 
express  our  regret  that  he  should  have  treated  so  superciliously 
such  men  as  VVachsmuth  and  Schlegel.  Though  they  had  the 
misfortune  not  to  agree  with  him  upon  every  point,  their  opinions 
were  expressed  with  candour  and  moderation;  and  he  M'ill  surely 
not  deny  that  their  strictures  have  been  of  benefit  to  his  work. 
One  little  paragraph  in  his  preface  might  therefore  have  informed 
posterity  that  such  men  were,  and  that  they  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  author  of  the  Roman  History. 
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AuT.  V. —  I.    I  rhin  Fosano,  on  La  Jet/afiirfi,    Uisloirc   \apoii' 

taine.     Par  A.  de  Caradeuc.     4  vols,    I'imo.     l^aris.    1828. 
2.  Cicalata  sitl  Fascino  volgarmente  detto  Jettatura,  di  Niccola 

Valletta.  Napoli.  8vo.  1814.  p|>.  y6. 
To  every  man  of  cultivated  mind,  whatever  his  pursuits  or  avoca- 
tions may  have  been,  Italy  will  always  present  a  wide  and 
interesting  field  of  speculation.  To  the  scholar  and  the  man  of 
taste,  no  land  can  be  more  fully  fraught  with  inspiring  associa- 
tions, none  more  richly  stored  with  objects  of  ilclight.  But  these 
aio  not  her  only  attractions  ;  to  all  who  deem  that  "  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  nuiu,"  Italy  otfers,  periiaps,  more  than  its 
due  share  of  the  shades  of  human  character.  The  Florentine, 
solid  and  stately  like  his  palaces, — the  Komau,  intlolent  and  easy 
in  the  quietest  of  cities, — the  Neapolitan,  all  life  like  his  streets, 
and  all  gilding  and  glitter  like  his  churches — are  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  too  striking  not  to  awaken  the  observation  of  the 
most  careless  traveller.  Men  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  ancient  Greece  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  speculate 
on  the  wonderful  difference  we  tind  in  national  character,  between 
people  separated  by  so  short  a  distance  as  the  Athenians  and  the 
Thebans,  the  Spartans  and  the  Corinthians ;  at  this  very  day 
Italy  affords  varieties  as  wide  and  as  remarkable.  To  the  expla- 
nation of  these  differences,  the  local  situations  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  states,  with  other  causes,  each  furnish  their 
share  of  data ;  but  there  is  probably  nothing  in  which  the  idio- 
syncracy  of  a  nation  is  more  developed  than  in  the  nature  of  its 
popular  belief  and  superstitions.  We  therefore  willingly  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  illustration  of  a  superstition,  now  prevalent  in 
full  force  at  Naples,  in  all  classes  of  society.  It  is  iiot  the  less 
interesting,  because  it  has  been  much  overlooked  by  English  tra- 
vellers, because  in  almost  every  unenlightened  country  a  belief 
somewhat  approaching  this  has  existed,  and,  lastly,  Because  in  its 
details  it  offers  many  curious  illustrations  of  classical  writers. 
Wc  allude  to  the  jettatura,  which  we  may  consider  as  nearly 
(  quivaleut  to  the  Jasciiium  of  the  ancients.  Derived  from  the 
verb  jettare  (quasi  gettare),  it  appears  to  indicate  an  evil  influ- 
ence tltrown  on  one  person  by  another.*     Many  and  various  are 

•  Valletta,  after  defining  fascinum,  says  "  I  cull  it  jettatura,  including  under  this 
name  every  injury  that  a  man  receives  in  person  or  property  from  the  evil  influence, 
transmitted  to  him  througii  natural  causes"  (i.e.  not  by  magic  nor  by  dealing  with  evil 
spirits)  "  rroiu  other  men."  The  eye  is  usually  the  delinquent  in  all  cases  of  fascina- 
tion i)T jellaliira.  Cornelius  Agrippa  (de  Occult.  Philos.  i.  39. 65.)  gives  some  pleasant 
instances  of  the  power  of  emanations  from  the  eyes,  in  the  case  of  certain  Scythian 
ladies,  whose  glance,  if  angry,  would  strike  a  man  dead.  A  pair  of  line  eyes  is,  no 
doubt,  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  we  have  seen  some  wound  njost  cruelly ;  but  to  strike 
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the  circumstances  which  invest  any  man  with  this  dangerous 
power,  and  cause  him  to  be  shunned  as  ajettatore,  like  a  bird  of 
evil  omen,  and  as  various  are  the  modes  of  its  operations.  Of 
these,  and  of  the  charms  used  to  counteract  them,  our  readers 
may  gain  some  idea  from  the  following  pages,  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  give  an  account  of  the  two  works  written  professedly  on 
this  subject,  which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  lirst  is 
a  new  politico-philosophical  romance,  containing  one  dissertation 
on  the  jettatura,  and  about  a  dozen  on  politics,  the  main  end  of 
\vhich  is  to  recommend  king-killing,  republics  and  revolutions. 
These  profound  speculations  we  shall  leave  untouched,  for  their 
absurdity  happily  renders  them  harmless  to  men  of  sense,  and  we 
should  hope  also  even  to  women  and  children,  for  whose  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  the  author  professes  to  have  written.  In 
other  respects  the  work  is  well  written  and  entertaining  enough. 

Urbin,  Duke  of  Fosano,  is  a  young  nobleman  who  comes  to  Na- 
ples in  18 19,  to  take  possession  of  his  property,  and  to  claim  from 
the  king  the  office  of  grand  chamberlain,  which  his  late  father  held. 
Unfortunately  the  duchino  has  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye  (a  sure  and 
infallible  mark  of  a  jettatore,)  and  by  some  fatal  coincidence  all 
sorts  of  misfortunes  arise  whenever  he  makes  his  appearance,  and 
the  lower  Neapolitans  look  upon  him  with  an  involuntary  awe 
and  horror.  Ninetta,  a  peasant  girl,  and  the  most  interesting 
person  in  the  novel,  (always  excepting  the  Princess  Lauria,  that 
most  agreeable  Catiline  in  petticoats,)  while  dancing  the  taran- 
tella, falls  down  at  his  approach,  and  breaks  her  leg.  His  rival 
candidate  relates  this  and  some  other  similar  events,  no  doubt  with 
great  embellishments,  to  the  king,  whose  well-known  dread  of  the 
jettatura  gives  a  probable  colouring  to  the  novel  ;*  and,  accord- 
ingly, at  the  Bacianiano  (a  sort  of  levee)  Ferdinand  treats  our  hero 
M  ith  marked  rudeness.  One  glance  at  his  visage  and  unlucky  eye 
had  confirmed  the  king  in  his  belief  of  the  awful  truth,  and  the 
duchino  leaves  the  court  in  disgust.  He  becomes  a  Carbonaro, 
and  heads  the  revolution  of  1820; — but  we  shall  leave  those  of 
our  readers,  who  feel  inclined,  to  pursue  the  story,  while  we  pur- 
sue our  subject.  The  minor  personages  in  the  novel  are  amusing 
enough,  and  their  conversations  characteristic.     Those  of  Ninetta, 

men  dead  at  once,  and  to  split  marble,  are  somewhat  violent  proceedings.  The  latter 
feat  is  recorded  by  Joannes  Ildephoasus.  Compare  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Alt.  ix.  4.  and 
Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  2. 

*  The  author  mentions  an  instance  of  this.  On  hearing  of  the  insurrection  at 
Naples,  Ferdinand  said — "  I  knew  some  evil  would  belal  me,  for  T  saw  a  jettatore 
to-day  while  1  was  hunting."  We  have  heard  that  he  would  frequently  turn  back  if 
lie  met  a  monk.  One  fact,  however,  deserves  recording.  He  had,  from  some  siiper- 
titious  notions,  which  we  have  not  room  to  detail  here,  pla_yed  on  certain  numbers  iii 
she  lottery ;  he  gained  an  enormous  sum,  the  whole  of  which  he  gave  to  an  hospital. 
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xvliile  Oil  her  bed  of  sickness,  with  her  nurse,  disclose  many  curious 
ramiiicalions  oftlie  belief  in  l\\e  jettatura.  The  following  extract 
is  }>art  of  a  conversation  between  a  petty  village  judge  and  the 
peasant  who  manages  his  vineyard.  They  had  been  attracted 
among  the  crowd  collected  together  by  the  overturning  of  a  car- 
riage, containing  a  priest  in  spectacles.  A  man  in  spectacles  is, 
to  the  Neapolitans,  a  person  of  fearfully  bad  omen — a  porte- 
malheur,  as  the  French  say — in  short,  a  jettatore;  and  was  it  to 
be  expected  that  a  carriage,  containing  so  dangerous  a  person, 
should  meet  with  Urbin  Fosano's,  and  no  evil  accident  arise? 
On  leaving  the  scene  of  the  accident,  our  friend  the  judge,  and 
Gaetano  the  vine-dresser,  a  num  of  dark  antl  glossy  hair,  of  bril- 
liant, restless  eye,  such  as  one  sees  only  in  Italy,  and  with  no 
other  covering  than  a  brown  shirt  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  discuss 
the  jettatura  thus  : — 

"  '  By  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,'  says  Gaetano,  '  this  is  a  sad  adven- 
ture !  Who  knows  what  misfortune  may  have  happened  at  my  house 
during  my  absence  ?' 

"  *  Ah  bah  !  my  dear  Gaetano,'  replied  his  companion  in  a  patronizing 
tone,  'you  must  gain  more  strcngtii  of  mind.  What  can  you  have  to 
fear  r  Your  door  is  guarded  by  the  finest  horns  in  the  Two  Sicilies  j 
your  wife  has  three  rows  of  coral  at  her  neck, — and  your  own  hat  is 
decorated  with  a  piece  of  a  wolf's  tail  !' 

"  '  These  are  preservatives,  I  know.  Signer  Podestat ;  but  I  cannot 
help  trembling  in  the  presence  of  a  jettatore.  Don't  you  know  that  on 
the  very  day  on  which  my  poor  mother  died,  after  being  bedridden  for 
seven  months,  I  met,  on  returning  from  your  vineyard,  the  old  school- 
master of  San  Germaiio,  whose  left  eye  sees  at  Pausilippo  what  is  done 
at  Sorrento  ?  Aye,  and  on  the  selfsame  day  the  first  person  I  had  seen, 
on  setting  out,  was  a  capuchin !  Ah,  by  heaven  !  my  poor  mother  never 
survived  this  dreadful  jettatura :  often  had  she  told  me  that  a  monk  in 
the  morning,  and  a  one-eyed  man  in  the  evening,  were  sure  tokens  of 
some  fatal  event.' 

"  *  Every  person  has  his  own  peculiar  jettatura,  Gaetano.  The  monks 
have  no  influence  on  me,  but  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  child  always 
augurs  some  misfortune  to  me.' 

******** 

"  'Alas !  to  what  evils  is  man  condemned  here  below !  labour,  law- 
suits, and  the  jettatura  !' — ejaculated  Gaetano. 

"  'Aye,  Gaetano; — for  the  two  former  there  are  consolations  and 
remedies.  As  to  the  jettatura,  that  comes  to  us  from  above,  and  there  is 
no  remedy  for  it ;  unless  perhaps  saying  an  Ave  Maria  at  the  sight  of 
a  woman  with  child.' 

"  '  And  to  touch  iron  when  one  sees  a  capuchin,  Signor  Podestat ; 
and  to  send  to  the  devil  all  those  whose  vision  is  not  as  direct  as  that  of 
St.  Luke's  Madonna,'  "  &c.  «Sic. — vol,  i.  p.  43 — 48. 

We  have  taken  the   liberty  of  retrenching  a  portion  of  this 
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dialogue,  relating  to  a  cause  which  the  podestat  was  to  decide 
for  his  vine-dresser  and  the  inclination  for  a  bribe  which  he  dis- 
plays, as  having  nothing  to  do  ^vith  the  jettatiira ;  and  we  have 
also  omitted  one  part  which  attributes  an  evil  influence  to  perukes. 
In  vol.  iii.  ch.  5.  our  readers  will  find  an  amusing  essay  on  this 
superstition,  and  throughout  the  volumes  are  scattered  allusions 
to  the  various  modes  of  its  appearance.  In  vol.  ii.  ch.  6.  and  iv.  8. 
are  the  conversations  of  Ninetta  to  which  we  alluded,  and  very 
interesting  they  are.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  for  more 
than  to  remark  one  circumstance  from  them,  which  is  the  hope 
expressed  that  the  tri-coloured  flag  of  the  Carbonari  might  avert 
the  evil  influence  of  Urbin's  unlucky  eye.  How  ancient  the 
belief  of  some  magic  power  inherent  in  a  knot,  formed  of  rib- 
ands of  three  different  colours,  is,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  will 
inform  us,  whose 

''Necte  tribus  nodis  temos,  Amarylli,  colores," — (Eel.  viii.  77.)  — 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment. 

With  regard  to  the  horns  on  poor  Gaetano's  door,  they  who 
know  the  road  to  Naples  will  excuse  our  recalling  to  their  minds 
the  first  place  in  which  Me  observed  a  similar  prejudice;  for  who 
would  not  delight  to  dwell  on  such  a  scene  as  Mola  di  Gaeta 
presents?  Who  that  has  there  drank  in  all  the  inspiration  of 
Italy's  blue  skies  and  waves,  can  forget  that  most  lovely  of  all 
lovely  spots  ?  Who  can  forget  the  beauty  of  the  brilliant  orange 
trees,  backed  by  the  dim  and  silvery  foliage  of  the  olive  groves, 
the  rugged  forms  of  the  blue  hills,  the  jutting  headland  of  Gaeta, 
terminated  by  its  picturesque  town  and  crowned  by  its  ancient 
castle?  Once  seen,  indeed,  the  bay  of  Gaeta  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten.~-But  to  the  jettatura!  In  the  eating-room  of  the  large  inn 
there,  called  the  Cicerone,  on  the  chimney-piece,  are  two  horns ; 
and  many  a  traveller,  who  owns  that 

"  the  things  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 

Has  wondered  why  the  devil  they  were  there." 

This  however  is  base  ingratitude  on  their  part,  for  probably  their 
safe  arrival  in  Naples  is  as  much  to  be  attributed  to  the  evil- 
averting  power  of  these  horns,  as  to  the  Austrian  guard-houses 
that  line  the  road  at  intervals.  They  are  the  household  gods  of 
the  present  Neapolitan  people ;  and  we  are  grateful  for  the 
change  from  the  disgusting  nature  of  some  of  the  ancient  Lares.* 

*  On  this  portion  of  the  subject  (i.  e.  the  nature  of  some  of  the  Dii  Averrunci,)  the 
mouth  of  a  gentleman  is  necessaiilv  closed,  but  every  scholar  will  know  to  what  we 
allude.  All  tliis  partly  arose  from  tlie  notion  that  any  monstrous  or  disgusting  object 
would  attract  the  eye,  and  concentrate  in  itself  the  evil  influence,  as  in  vicarious  sacri- 
fices the  ancients  called  down  the  wrath  of  the  gods  on  the  victim,  to  save  themselves. 
(See  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  39.  and  Bergler  on  Aristoph.  Plut.  526.)    Another  notion  was 
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M(nv,  as  this  hcVicf  is  so  popular  that  the  most  uhobservant  tra- 
vi-lKr  niav  uatlicr  tiati's  of  it  in  tlie  lionis  that  decorate  the  houses 
of  Neapolitans,  the  little  coral  horns  thev  carry  at  thi-ir  watch- 
chains,  JS.C.  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  what  the  more  enlightened 
persons  in  the  nation  say  of  it.  A  large  portion  of  the  upper 
classes  have  some  faith  in  it :  they  believe  in  its  power,  especially 
at  cards,  and  will  say  often,  "  fuggite,  me  la  jettate," — "  go,  you 
bring  me  ill-luck;"  and  we  think  that  we  may  discern,  even 
tlirough  Niccola  Valletta's*  tone  of  raillery,  that  he  was  not 
inclined  to  reject  it  entirely.  His  Cicalata  consists  of  a  kind  of 
half-serious,  half-jocular  defence  of  the  belief,  on  the  score  of  its 
antiquity,  its  universal  prevalence,  and  its  probability.  Two 
other  works,  by  Neapolitans,  on  this  subject,  we  have  been 
unable  to  procure;  one,  a  comedy  by  Giuseppe  Cirillo,  entitled 
"  1  mal'  occhi,"  and  the  otiier,  a  Poem  on  the  jettatura,  by 
Cataldo  Carducci,  from  which  Valletta  has  given  copious  extracts. 
Having  settled  the  etymology  of  J'ascinam,  which  he  *'  wagers  his 
spectacles"  came  from  /Satrjcai'va;,  Valletta  proceeds  by  quotations 
to  show  the  antiquity  of  this  notion,  and  its  prevalence  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.      His  quotation  from  Theocritus, 

"fie  ^1?)  ftacTKaydio  ce,  -p\c  tig  ifiuv  tirrvaa  koXttoi',  (Idyll,  vi.  39.) 
illustrative  of  the  danger  of  contemplating  one's  own  image  in  the 
water  without  spitting  three  times  into  one's  own  bosom,  may  be 
recommended  to  the  race  of  dandies.  The  fate  of  Narcissus  and 
Eutelidas  may  warn  them  of  the  danger  with  which  their  looking- 
glasses  are  fraught.  The  history  of  the  latter  gentleman  Valletta 
has  given  from  Plutarch,  (Sympos.  v.  7,  not  vi.  7,  as  he  quotes 
it,)  but  had  he  given  the  introduction  to  it  also,  he  could  not  have 
argued  so  strongly  from  the  passage  as  to  the  ordiodoxy  of  the 
ancients  on  this  matter,  for  it  appears  that  none  of  the  party  were 
inclined  to  believe  the  fact,  except  the  narrator,  a  circumstance 
which  will  sometimes  happen  to  the  most  approved  story-tellers. 
To  those  who  are  inclined  to  see  what  absurdities  the  superstitious 
portion  of  the  Greeks  did  believe  in,  we  should  recommend  the 
notes  of  Casaubon  on  Theophraslus,  ch.  xvi.     For  instance,  a  fit 

that  by  fxciting  laughter,  they  disarmed  envious  glances  of  their  power  to  harm.  One 
chapter  in  Valletta's  work,  we  regret  to  say,  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  iiuieceney  ;  but 
it  is  purity  itself  compared  to  the  speculations  of  Coclius  Rhodiginus,  to  whom  he 
refers  us. 

•  Valletta  was  a  person  of  some  celebrity  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  professor  of 
Jaw  at  Naples.  He  died  in  ]814,  aged  about  66.  Besides  his  works  on  law,  he  left 
it)  MS.  a  translation  of  Horace  into  the  Neapolitan  dialect,  of  which  he  was  very  fond, 
called  "  Arazio  a  lo  Mandracchio."  We  have  heard  one  of  hrs  scholars,  a  man  of  the 
most  cultivated  mind,  speak  of  him  as  a  jjcrson  of  infinite  humour.  Our  musical  friends 
liave,  perhaps,  met  with  some  of  hi*  Cijnzonctlcs  in  the  Passalerapi  Musicali,  lately 
publihhed  at  Naples. 
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of  sneezing,  an  owl  screeching,  a  bit  of  bread  bitten  by  mice^ 
were  to  them  subjects  of  serious  alarm.  These  follies  are, 
however,  beautifully  reproved  in  the  fragment  of  Menander, 
beginning,  "A7r«VT«  to.  ?«;«,  &c.  Their  fears  of  the  evil  influence 
of  dreams,  and  the  ablutions,  &c.  which  they  performed  to  avert 
it,  are  familiar  to  every  one,  as  being  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Grecian  drama ;  for  instance,  the 
dream  of  Atossa  in  the  Persae,  and  that  of  Clytemnestra  in  the 
Electra  of  Sophocles. 

How  deeply  graven  on  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  was  the  fear 
of  the  mischief  caused  by  evil  incantations,  we  may  learn  from 
the  fragments  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables :  in  Table  VII^ 
no  less  than  two  laws  were  graven,  which  forbid  the  use  of  such 
dangerous  weapons,  and  one  of  them  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
And  no  wonder  either,  if,  as  we  are  assured,  the  Romans  believed 
that  incantations  could  seduce  the  crops  from  one  farm  to  another. 
(See  Funccius  de  XII  Tab.,  and  the  Notes  on  Tibullus,  i.  9.) 
They  could  also  draw^  down  the  moon  from  heaven,  but  against 
this  was  a  powerful  counter-charm  in  music, — such  as  assisted  to 
dislodge  Macchiavelli's  Belphegor.  But  to  come  nearer  to  the 
modern  notions  on  this  matter,  they  believed  in  the  evil  power  of 
the  eye,  particularly  of  any  envious  person.  The  golden  bulla 
(as  also  those  of  brass)  was  hollow,  and  contained,  it  is  supposed, 
remedies  against  the  jettatura.  The  curious  may  tind  an  accurate 
engraving  of  the  bulla  in  Major  Cockburn's  Views  of  Pompeii, 
or  in  Graevius,  Ant.  Rom.,  vol.  xii.  p.  958,  with  a  dissertation  on 
it  annexed.  The  Treatise  of  Alsarius  de  Fascino  Veterum  in  the 
same  volume,  of  which  Valletta  has  made  considerable  use,  will 
furnish  much  interesting  matter.  The  Romans  went  so  far  as  to 
think  there  were  people  whose  breath,  or  touch,  or  look,  was  death. 
Vida's  elegant  description  (Bombyc.ii.  142)  of  the  old  man,*  whose 
look  blighted  whole  flower-gardens,  is  too  well  known  to  require 
citation.  Many  other  curious  superstitions  of  the  ancients  Valletta 
has  adduced,  and  shown  that  some  traces  of  them  still  linger  in 
their  native  land ;  nor  has  he  by  any  means  exhausted  the  subject. 
But  he  appeals  not  to  antiquity  alone,  he  mentions  what  he  de- 
clares to  be  well-known   facts  of  his  own  times,  such   as,  that 

*  The  preceding  lines  are  curious,  also,  where  Vida  forbids  all  approacli  to  his  silk- 
worms ou  the  part  of  old  women  : 

"  discriraine  nullo 
Limine  anus  oranes,  monstra  infelicia,  longe 
Pelle  :  nocent  cantu  tristes  ocidisque  malignis." 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  usuul  chivalry  of  superstition,  which  too  often  selects  for 
its  victims  tlie  weak  and  lielpless.     Who  hut  some  wretched  old  woman  was  ever  per- 
secuted as  a  witch  ?     Disgraceful,  indeed,  it  is  tu  Britain,  that  such  scenes  have  taken 
place  even  in  her  w  ithiii  the  last  ten  years  ! 
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a  jettatoro,  havliij;  denunuled  the  price  of  a  porcelain  vase,  it  fell 
from  the  hands  of  liiivi  that  held  it;  that  a  lady  looked  flown  the 
apples  from  a  tree  one  by  one  (a  feat,  by  the  way,  which  beats 
even  Injileby  the  conjnrer,  who  calls  down  the  earda  after  the 
8anie  fashion);  that  all  the  birds  belonging  to  some  gentleman 
perished  from  the  malignant  glance  of  a  jettatore,  8vC.  These  he 
winds  np  with  two  which  happened  to  himself.  One  is,  that  his 
infant  danghter,  being  looked  npon  by  the  evil  eye  of  an  abomi- 
nable jettatore,  instantly  died,  having  been  previonsly  in  blooming 
health.     To  facts  like  these  what  answer  can  be  given? 

Onr  anthor,  having  therefore  proved  the  existence  of  this  evil  by 
ancient  and  by  modern  testimony,  proceeds  to  discnss  its  probable 
causes.  Granting  the  facts,  our  ignorance  of  their  reasons  is,  as 
he  justly  remarks,  no  argument  against  the  truth  of  the  theory. 
He  compares  the  science  of  the  jettatura  with  that  of  physiognomy, 
and  adduces  several  arguments  from  the  circumstance,  that  many 
people  feel  inexplicable  antipathies  to  others  at  first  sight,  as  well 
as  to  animals;  antipathies  which  develope  themselves  when  they 
unconsciously  approach  a  place  in  which  the  subject  of  their 
antipathy  may  be  concealed.  He  then  attempts  to  account  for 
the  jettatura  on  the  principle  of  certain  imperceptible  emanations, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  electric  and  the  magnetic  fluids.  We 
hardly  dare  contradict  him  on  this  point,  when  we  remember  that 
the  French  Academy,  in  1826,  resolved  to  give  its  attention  to 
aninuil  magnetism ;  and  that  our  old  friend  Dowsterswivel's 
speculations  on  the  divining  rod,  will  probably  be  embodied  in  a 
scientific  form  by  the  labours  of  the  Comte  de  Tristan.*  If  these 
two  latter  theories  are  likely  to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  sciences, 
(and  that  they  are,  under  certain  modifications,  appears  to  be  the 
notion  of  the  most  scientific  persons  in  Europe,)  who  shall  pre- 
sume to  say,  that  in  other  days  the  circle  of  human  knowledge 
may  not  be  increased  by  a  scientific  treatise  on  the  jettatura? 
When  it  is,  we  promise  to  lay  an  account  of  it  before  our  readers, 
even  if  it  should  cost  us  a  year  to  master  the  calculus  in  which 
the  operations  of  the  jettatoric  fluid  arc  exhibited. 

Valletta  concludes  his  entertaining  essay  with  a  recapitulation 
of  what  he  has  advanced ;  that  all  antiquity  has  held  a  belief  in 
thf:  jettatura,  and  that  its  philosophy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  doc- 
trine of  emanations,  and  other  secret  sources  of  sympathy  and 
antipathy.  The  facts  being  undenia/j/e,  though  their  causes  may 
be  unknown,  and  their  effects  being  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  he  considers  that  we  ought,  in  common  prudence,  to 
acquire  experimental  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  we  may  learn 

•  Recherches  sur  quelques  EfBuves  Terrestres.    Paris.  1826.  8vo.    See  the  Bulletin 
des  Sciences  for  1826. 
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to  avoid  those  who  possess  an  influence  so  destructive  to  the  inte- 
rests of  society.  He  therefore  proposes  sundry  subjects  for 
prize-dissertations,  among  which  are  the  following: — "  to  deter- 
mine from  what  class  of  monks  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended,"— "  to  determine  the  distance  to  which  the  jettatura 
extends,  and  whether  it  has  a  retrospective  effect," — "  to  investi- 
gate in  general  what  words  have  the  greatest  virtue  in  averting  the 
jettatura,"  (a  mathematician  would  word  it,  general  expressions  for 
the  resistance  of  this  power,) — and  lastly,  "  to  investigate  the 
power  of  horns,*  and  other  amulets  in  this  matter."  He  wishes 
his  friends,  also,  to  furnish  him  with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  known 
jettatori  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  We  have  endea- 
voured to  give  some  notion  of  the  contents  of  this  Essay,  but  we 
have  been  unable  to  allude  to  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  classical  illustrations,  and  the  curious  facts  and  arguments 
which  it  presents.  To  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  inimitable 
drollery  of  the  author's  style  by  isolated  extracts,  would  be  as 
hopeless,  as  judging  of  a  mosaic  bya  few  of  its  stones.  A  good 
translation  of  it,  with  some  further  elucidations,  if  one  offensive 
part  were  omitted,  would  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  English 
literature. 


Art.  VI. — \  .Nouvelle Force  Maritime,  et  Application  de  cette  force 
a  quelques  parties  du  Service  de  I'Armee  de  terre,  ou  Essai  sur 
ritat  actiiel  des  moyens  de  la  Force  Maritime ;  sur  une  espece 
nouvelle  d'Artillerie  de  mer,  qui  detruirait  pi^omptement  les 
vaisseaux  de  haut-bord ;  sur  la  construction  de  Navires  a  voiles 
et  a  vapeur,  de  grandeur  moderee,  qui,  armts  de  cette  Artillerie, 
donneraient  une  Marine  moins  couteuse  et  plus  puissante  que 
celle  existante ;  et  sur  la  force  que  le  systhne  de  bouches-a^'eu 
propose  offrirait  a  terre,  pour  les  batteries  de  siege,  de  places, 
de  cotes,  et  de  campagne.  Par  H.  J.  Paixhans,  ancien  eleve 
de  I'Ecole  Polytechnique ;  Chef  de  Bataillon  au  Corps  Royal 
de  I'Artillerie ;  Chevalier  de  I'Ordre  Royal  et  Militaire  de  Saint 
Louis;  Officier  de  I'Ordre  Royal  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur. 
1  vol.  4to.  avec  sept  Planches.     Paris.     1822. 

2.  Experiences  faites  par  la  Marine  Franfaise  sur  une  arme 
nouvelle;  changemens  qui  paraissent  devoir  en  resulter  dans  le 
Systeme  Naval ;  et  examen  de  quelques  questions  relatives  a  la 
Marine,  a  V Artillerie,  a  FAttaque  et  a  la  Defense  des  Cotes  et 


*  We  have  now  in  our  possession  one  of  tlie  liule  coral  horns  wliich  are  worn 
amulets,  and  touched  in  case  of  danger. 

VOL.  II.    NO.  IV.  P  P 
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ilea  P/tnr:^.     Par  II.  J.  Paixhans,   Lieutrnant-Colonel  cl'Ai- 

tillorif.  Svo.  I'aris.  iy'25. 
DrniNc;  a  war  of  nearly  twonty-five  years'  eontinuance,  the 
rreiieli  lu  ver  iie|ileeted  one  of  the  l)C.st  means  of  obtaining 
success  in  l)aule,  namely,  the  improvement  of  the  principal  inati- 
riel  of  their  armies  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  fmd  many  of  their  first- 
rate  professional  men  occasionally  devoting  their  talents  to  ascer- 
tain, hy  the  sure  test  of  experiment,  the  maximum  of  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced, by  different  species  of  ordnance,  improved  as  far  as  human 
ingenuity  could  well  devise.  Besides,  under  such  a  ruler  as  Na- 
poleon, who  had  himself  served  in  the  Corps  of  Artillery,  it  was 
natural  that  this  department  of  the  service  should  receive  every 
encouraging  impulse.  It  having  been  ascertained,  that  the 
Russian  and  Spanish  howitzers  were  more  efficient  than  any  the 
French  had  hitherto  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  different 
moilels  of  new  pieces  were  proposed,  cast,  and  tried.  In  many 
of  the  Reports  on  the  experiments  made  with  these  and  other 
pieces  of  ordnance,  are  expressions  well  calculated  to  flatter  the 
hopes  of  the  too  ambitious  chief;  and,  in  1804-5,  he  ordered 
some  new  lengthened  10-inch  mortars,  which,  by  their  increased 
range  (3,000  French  toises*),  and  accuracy  in  throwing  shells, 
promised  to  enforce  respect  from  the  British  cruisers,  whose  too 
near  approach  might  alarm  the  coasts.  In  consequence,  several 
mortars,  as  well  as  howitzers,  on  the  new  model,  were  ordered  to 
be  distributed  to  the  diff'erent  coast  and  port  batteries;  and  the 
veteran  gunners,  stationed  there,  were  frequently  exercised,  in 
order  to  attain,  by  repeated  practice,  a  superior  degree  of  skill. 

Emulation  being  llius  excited,  M.  Paixhans,  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  in  the  course  of  his  service,  met  with  an  occur- 
rence, which,  unimportant  as  it  then  was,  helped  to  lead  him  gra- 
dually to  the  prosecution  of  the  idea,  suggested  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  experiments,  of  employing  by  sea,  as  well  as  by  land,  how- 
itzer and  bomb-explosive-shells  for  the  destruction  of  shipping  ; 
an  idea  likewise  proposed  by  the  late  General  Melville,  in  1779, 
and  for  which  carronades  were  designed.  But  the  shortness 
of  the  howitzers  themselves  being  one  of  the  objections  to  their 
use  on  ship-board,  longer  pieces,  of  different  calibres,  some 
denominated  hoicitzer-giuis,  others  bomb-ccnmou ,  were  devised 
by  M.  Paixhans;  and,  from  the  facility  which  the  latter  afford  of 
throwing  the  largest  shells,  like  shot,  horizniitalh/,  he  was  induced 
to  propose,  that,  during  peace,  France  should  increase  the  force 

•  On  a  raeasureraent  taken  (with  Bird's  Parliamentary  Standard  yard)  by  the  late 
Dr.  Maskelyne,  of  two  Frencii  standard  toises,  produced  by  Lalande,  their  mean 
quantity  was  found  to  contain  76.734  English  inches.  Hence  French  toises  arc  to 
Enj;libh  toiscb  or  fathoms,  in  the  nearest  round  numbers,  as  16  to  I.D. 
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of  all  her  present  ships  of  war,  yet  without  any  increase  in  the 
actual  weight  of  the  ordnance  carried  either  by  her  line-of-battle 
ships  or  frigates,  &,c. ;  and  that  she  should  likewise  construct 
steam-vessels,  as  well  as  sailing  vessels,  of  a  particular  description, 
and  moderate  size,  that  is,  about  the  scantling  of  large  corvettes, 
or  small  frigates.  As  the  best  means  of  introducing  his  new 
system,  he  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  experiments  should 
be  made  in  order  to  modify  the  capacity  and  powers  of  these 
new  vessels,  until  their  fitness  for  the  service  in  question  should 
have  been  ascertained  and  determined ;  and,  in  the  event  of  war, 
that  all  these  vessels  should  be  armed  (and  the  large  ships  in  a 
certain  ;cr^io)with  6o;;z6-c"tf;/?/o//,  capable  of  throwing,  horizontally, 
shells  of  uncommonly  large  calibre;  by  means  of  which  our 
British  men-of-war,  even  of  the  first-rate,  whether  attacked  in 
fleets,  squadrons,  or  met  with  singly,  must,  he  flatters  himself,  be 
infallibly  sunk,  burnt,  or  destroyed,  if  they  come  within  the  reach 
of  these  large  shells,  filled  with  combustible  matter,  in  addition 
to  an  extra  quantity  of  powder,  in  proportion  to  their  increased 
diameter.  Thus,  whenever  they  burst,  after  striking  an  enemy's 
ship,  they  are  not  only  intended  to  set  her  on  fire,  but  to  spread 
havoc  and  destruction  among  the  crew,  by  blowing  up  her  decks  : 
and  (to  say  nothing  of  the  suftocating  nature  of  the  dense  and 
pungent  smoke)  when  the  shells  take  eftect  near  the  ^^  ater's  edge, 
or  line  of  floatation,  the  hole  they  would,  probably,  make,  by  ex- 
ploding in  a  ship's  bottom,  would  be  so  large,  that  she  would  be 
in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  from  the  very  great  dif- 
ficulty, if  not  the  utter  impossibility,  of  applying,  in  time,  an 
adequate  remedy  to  prevent  the  water  from  rushing  in  with  extra- 
ordinary violence. 

In  1809,  M.  Paixhans  began  his  first  work  ;  in  1813,  he  com- 
municated some  part  of  it  to  the  persons  then  in  power ;  but  it 
was  not  finally  completed  and  submitted  to  the  French  govern- 
ment till  1819-  Under  the  king's  authority,  it  w  as  published  three 
years  after.  It  appears  that  the  opinions  of  persons  in  authority 
for  and  against  the  publication  of  M.  Paixhans's  plans  were 
pretty  equally  balanced;  but  the  government  having  finally  given 
the  fullest  sanction  to  his  publication,  the  author  gives  the  follow^- 
ing  summary  of  the  principal  considerations  by  which  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  actuated  in  so  doing:  1.  The  necessity  of 
making  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  them  secret,  prior  to  making  any  considerable  change  in 
the  present  system  of  the  navy.  2.  The  injudiciousness  of  se- 
cresy,  as  a  bar  to  public  discussion  of  the  new  system.  3.  The 
impropriety  of  either  abandoning  the  old  system  or  continuing  it 
on  the  probability  of  the  new  one  being  kept  secret,  or  until  its 
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:ulvantajj;os  wen*  fully  proved.  4.  The  practice  of  the  wisest 
govornnu'iUs  oi  ihr  present  day  in  no  lon<;er  lveei)iug  such  means 
secret.*  ^.  Tlie  in»possil)ility,  in  case  of  a  war,  of  preventing  a 
hostile  government  from  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  new 
svstem,  and  the  tritiing  temporary  advantage  which  would  result 
from  the  priority  of  use.  And  G.  and  last,  the  prospect  of  an 
advantage  of  a  jiermanent  kind — 

"  of  f;ir  more  consequence  to  the  French  na\  y  than  the  mere  priority  of 
early  success.  The  advantage,  in  fact,  would  be  this  :  that,  in  future, 
the  naval  power  of  states  would  become  proportional  to  the  total  strength 
of  their  population,  instead  of  being,  as  at  this  day,  restricted  to  the  ex- 
perieiu-ed  ])ortiou  of  their  maritime  population.  That  is  to  say,  the  diffi- 
cidty  of  obtaining  a  fine  fleet  woultl  cease  to  be  infinitely  greater  than 
that  of  possessing  a  good  army.  Now,  is  this  an  advantage  which  France 
has  an  interest  in  introducing  only  by  stealth,  merely  to  obtain  the  suc- 
cess of  a  first  battle,  which  never  yet  decided  any  war  V— Preface,  p.  xiv. 

From  this  preamble,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  M.  Paixhaus 
is  no  idle,  shallow  visionary,  blinded  by  his  own  self-conceit,  and 
endeavouring  to  delude  others  into  a  belief  that  he  has  made  a 
fortunate  discovery,  or  produced  an  important  invention.  He 
lays  no  claim  whatever  to  that  sort  of  merit;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
throughout  his  work,  renounces  all  such  vain  pretensions.  "  I  have 
invented  nothing,"  says  he,  "  but  only  studied  the  efilects  of  artil- 
lery as  ascertained  by  experience,  in  order  to  carry  them  to  their 
rnaximuin  of  intensity,  by  practical  means  applicable  to  the  navy." 
On  tlii^  part  of  the  subject,  M.  Paixhaus,  as  a  master  of  the  sci- 
ence, is  quite  at  home ;  but  not  having  sufficient  practical  know- 
ledge of  naval  aftairs,  there  he  has  often  been  obliged  to  feel  his 
w  ay,  in  hopes  that  others  might  be  induced  to  set  him  right,  when 
he  is  in  error.  We  are  no  volunteers  to  answer  A/s  purpose.  Our 
business  is  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  work  itself,  which  deserves  to  be  read,  especially  by  all  pro- 
fessional men,  both  of  the  navy  and  aruiy  ;  and  from  the  extent 
of  research  and  variety  of  information  with  which  it  abounds,  as 
well  as  the  perspicuous  maimer  in  which  the  whole  is  arranged, 
few  will  afterwards  be  able  to  say  that  they  have  not  derived  from 
it  much  anmsement  and  instruction.  As  the  author  flatters  him- 
self that  his  system  will,  if  adopted,  afford  the  means  of  wresting 
from  Old  England  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  the  French  go- 
vernment has  so  far  entered  into  his  views  as  to  order  a  course  of 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  advantages  of  the  first  part 
of  it,  we  conceive  that  the  subject  presents  so  much  interest  on 

•  The  construction  of  tlie  Congreve  rockets  (the  effects  of  whicli,  as  to  their  de- 
structive power,  M.  Paixhans  in  his  9th  chapter  strongly  undervalues)  is  still  kept  a 
secret,  and  forms  an  exception  to  tlie  accuracy  of  tliis  consideration. 
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this  side  of  the  Channel,  that  our  readers  will  thank  us  for  the 
attempt  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  it,  divested  as  much  as 
possible  of  scientific  development. 

The  Nouvel/e  Force  Maritime  is  divided  into  eight  books.  In 
the  first,  M.  Paixhans  examines  the  orclinari/  means  of  the  navy; 
ships,  pieces  of  ordnance,  projectiles,  &€.  and  concludes  that,  by 
projectiles  prepared  for  explosion,  the  most  powerful  innovation 
may  be  introduced.  In  the  second  book,  he  exannnes  the  extra- 
ordinary means,  fire-ships,  steam-vessels,  fuzes,  torpedoes,  ful- 
minating powder,  &c.  and  concludes  that  steam-vessels  alone  are 
deserving  of  great  attention.*  In  the  third  book,  he  discusses  the 
improvements  which  might  be  introduced  into  naval  artillery 
under  the  present  system,  and  establishes  as  a  principle,  that  in- 
stead of  having  on  board  the  same  ship  three  different  calibres, 
she  may  be  entirely  armed  with  pieces  of  the  same  calibre  as  the 
principal  battery,  how  ever  great  that  may  be.  In  the  fourth  book, 
he  brings  forward  his  proposed  new  artillery,  or  bomb-cannon, 
for  firing  large  shells  horizontally,  and  exhibits  a  great  number  of 
instances  of  the  destructive  effects  of  loaded  projectiles  when  em- 
ployed against  shipping.  In  the  fifth  book,  he  discusses  the  cali- 
bres, weight,  dimensions,  charges,  &c.  of  the  bomb-cannon.  In 
the  sixth  book,  he  replies,  in  great  detail,  to  the  various  objections 
that  have  been,  or  may  be,  made  to  the  proposed  new  system.  In 
the  seventh,  he  proposes  for  the  ships  now  existing,  a  mode  of 
arming  with  howitzer-guns,  strengthened  by  some  bomb-cannon;  a 
proposition  the  inconveniences  of  which  he,  in  his  subsequent 
publication,  candidly  admits,  and  says,  that  a  very  small  number 
of  bomb-cannon  being  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  immedi- 
ately a  decisive  effect,  it  is  useless  to  add  thereto  lesser  effects  by 
an  increase  of  embarrassment.  Finally,  in  the  eighth  and  last 
book,  he  examines  by  what  system  of  naval  materiel  the  present 

*  The  usual  foresight  of  M.  Paixhans  seems  in  tills  instance  to  have  forsaken  him; 
if,  as  lie  imagines,  tiie  application  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  3'et  in  its 
infancy,  why  should  not  its  use  as  a  projectile  power  be  so  too  ?  From  his  own  state- 
jnent,  p.  45,  it  appears  that  in  1814  an  engine  for  throwing  balls  by  steam  was  exhibited 
in  Paris,  and  approved  by  the  French  government;  its  eifects,  it  is  true,  were  limited  ; 
from  a  combination  of  6  musket  barrels  on  the  same  carriage,  180  balls  were  discharged 
per  minute,  with  but  a  limited  range.  Still  the  practicability  of  the  idea  was  shown  ; 
in  October,  1826,  M.  Besetzery  made  some  experiments  at  Overbury,  with  a  steam-gun 
ot  his  invention,  in  presence  of  a  number  of  military  men,  who  were  astonished  at  its 
extraordinary  power ;  and  finally,  Mr.  Perkins  has  executed  a  "  piece  of  ordnance  to 
throw  sixty  balls  of  4lbs.  each  in  a  minute,  with  the  correctness  of  the  rifle  musket  and 
to  a  proportionate  distance.  A  nmsket  is  also  attached  to  the  same  generator  ....  to 
throw  from  100  to  1000  bullets  per  minute  as  occasion  ma3'  require,  and  that  for  any 
given  length  of  time." — Such  are  his  own  words,  and  experiments  proving  their  truth 
were  made  last  year  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Polignac,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Exmouth,  Sir  (j',  Cockburn,  &c. 
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lino-of-hatlU-  ships  luiulil  be  fought,  and  their  phiee  supplied,  by 
enij>l(ninjr  boinlt-raniion,  with  sailing  vessels  as  well  as  steam- 
vessels,  and  therein  he  diseusses  details  relative  to  the  size,  the 
construction,  and  the  employment  of  the  vessels  to  be  built  on 
this  new  svstem.  The  Appendix  contains  an  essay  on  the  intro- 
duction of  bomb-camion  into  the  artillery  for  laud-service,  and  on 
the  employment  of  hollow  projectiles  in  siege,  garrison,  coast,  and 
lield  batteries;  besides,  a  recapitidation  of  the  experiments  to  be 
jtrcviously  made  in  regard  to  the  proposed  improvements,  ?cc. 

Having  admitted  the  improvements  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
construction  introduced  into  the  British  navy,  and  the  improve- 
ments of  the  Americans  in  their  mode  of  arming  ships,  both  of 
which  have  been  adopted  in  the  French  navy,  M.  Paixhans  says, 

"  That  as  none  of  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary  means  used  in  the 
French  navy,  are  stisccptible  of  leading  to  the  attainment  of  the  sudden 
and  (Iccisive  naval  superiority,  which  is  the  object  of  his  researches,  ex- 
cepting hollow  projectiles  and  steam-vessels,  these  two  are  the  only  means 
that  need  become  the  object  of  particular  attention,  because  those  means 
issue  from  the  present  state  of  things  and  the  progress  of  art." — p.  49. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  according  to 
our  idea  of  their  importance,  the  leading  propositions  successively 
laid  down  by  M.  Paixhans  on  these  two  points,  and  his  chief 
arguments  in  support  of  them;  and  in  doing  this,  we  think  it  best 
to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

I.  We  commence  with  his  general  observation  on  the  results 
which  he  anticipates  from  his  proposed  substitution  of  shells  for 
solid  shot. 

"  Of  all  the  improvements  tending  to  increase  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
sent sea-artillery,  that  which  would,  beyond  all  comparison,  give  the 
greatest  power,  mouUI  be  to  rclincjuish  the  use  of  solid  projectiles,  and 
to  substitute  for  them  hollow  projectiles  loaded  with  powder  to  cause 
explosion.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  following  up  this  idea,  and  carefully 
examining  all  that  it  can  produce,  we  are  led  not  only  to  an  important 
improvement  in  the  present  system  of  sea-artillcry,  but  to  a  system  of 
armament  quite  new,  and  to  a  power  of  destruction  so  great,  that  this 
new  system  will  ciiangc  all  the  relations  at  this  day  existing  between  the 
(hffercnt  parts  of  the  malcriel,  and  will  hasten  the  necessity  of  important 
modifications  in  ship-building." — pp.  26,  27. 

After  detailing  the  progress  of  the  improvements  made  at 
dift'ercnt  periods,  in  the  mattriel  of  artillery  for  land  or  sea-service, 
M.  Paixhans  observes, 

"  That  solid  shot  are  not  to  be  compared  to  hollow  projectiles  in  point 
of  effect,  since  hundreds  of  3G-lb.  shot  may  be  fired  at  a  ship  without 
placing  her  in  danger  of  sinking." 
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In  proof  of  wliith  he  states,  that 
"in  Lord  Exmouth's  attack  on  Algiers,  in  ISlfi,  the  laipregnahle  re- 
ceived in  her  hull  2G8  shot,  50  of  which  penetrated  below  the  lower 
deck,  and  3  of  68  lb.  struck  her  six  feet  below  the  water's  edge  or  line 
of  floatation;  notwithstanding  which  she  returned  quietly  to  Gibraltar. 
What  would  have  become  of  this  three-decker,"  asks  he,  "  had  she 
been  struck  by  2G8  hollow  projectiles  ?  Nor  can  the  effect  which  solid 
shot  produce  against  the  aggregate  of  the  men  in  fleets,  be  compared  to 
what  takes  place  in  armies,  since  England  had  but  1,720  men  killed  in 
the  twelve  greatest  actions  fought  by  sea  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, but  1,243  in  all  the  war  of  American  independence,  and  1,512 
in  the  seven  years'  war,  which  makes  no  more  than  4,475  killed  in  the 
battles  of  three  great  wars. 

"  The  dreadful  effect  of  hollow  projectiles  having  fixed  attention, 
artillerists  have  sought  to  increase  their  calibre,  in  order  that,  by  con- 
taining more  powder,  they  might  produce  a  more  violent  explosion ;  but 
hitherto  the  pieces  of  ordnance  which  have  been  made  for  howitzer- 
shells,  which  are  only  hollow  shot,  have  eflected  but  very  imperfectly 
what  combines,  in  general,  the  true  direction  of  the  projectile,  the  extent 
of  the  ranges,  the  certainty  of  the  efl'ects,  the  moderation  of  the  recoil, 
the  preservation  of  the  gun-carriages,  &c.  and,  above  all,  they  have  not 
satisfied  what,  in  particular,  suits  the  habitual  service  of  ships  of  war. 

"  The  research  with  which  we  have  been  principally  occupied,  has 
been  directed  towards  the  proper  use  of  hollow  projectiles  on  board  a 
ship;  and  we  will  not  only  show  how  shells  may  be  thrown  of  the  great 
calibres  of  48  and  80-pounders,  very  superior  to  hollow  shot  of  18,  24, 
and  SG-pounders;  but  we  will  demonstrate  that,  far  from  confining  one's 
self  to  that  calibre,  we  may  increase  all  at  once  the  effects  of  sea-artil- 
lery, to  an  unexpected  and  decisive  degree  of  energy,  by  firing  with 
strength  and  accuracy,  like  common  shot,  very  large  shells,  of  the  calibre 
of  150  and  200-pounders;  to  which  we  shall  add  some  improvements 
relative  to  the  destructive  effect  of  the  shells  themselves.  In  proposing 
to  fire  large  shells  horizontally,  we  shall  not  only  prove  that  this  mode 
of  firing  large  shells,  with  sufficient  range  and  accuracy  of  direction, 
will  be  practicable  on  board  a  ship,  but  that  it  will  be  without  dangtr  to 
the  ship  herself,  and  most  powerfully  efiicacious.  And  we  shall  also  fur- 
nish the  weights,  dimensions,  drawings,  and  all  the  necessary  particulars, 
to  facilitate  execution  ;  for  an  idea  would  be  nothing  by  itself,  and  a 
demonstration  would  be  of  very  little  use,  without  the  determination  of 
the  exact  measures,  which  insure  the  immediate  possibility  of  accompHsh- 
ment." — pp.  78,  79. 

Of  several  scientific  observations  here  made  by  M.  Paixhans, 
we  insert  the  following,  in  order  to  render  one  part  of  the  subject 
more  easily  intelligible  to  the  general  reader. 

"  The  calibres  of  projectiles  (understanding  by  the  term  calibre  the 
weight  of  the  solid  shot)  are  in  proportion  to  the  cubes  of  the  diameters, 
whence  it  follows,  that  a  slight  increase  of  diameter  gives  a  great  increase 
of  calibre ;  so  that,  for  example,  in  doubling  the  diameter  of  the  hollovy 
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inojcctile  of  24,  which  contains  only  a  pound  of  powder,  you  will  have 
a  hollow  projectile  of  200,  which  will  contain  eight  pounds."* — p.  79. 

As  a  proof  of  the  ett'oct  of  firing  sliells  horizontally,  he  quotes 
an  historical  fact,  which  occurred  as  far  back  as  l(i90. 

"  M.  Deschicns  had  invented  the  means  of  firing  shells  from  guns, 
not  by  throwing  them  parabolically,  as  is  done  in  firing  them  from  mor- 
tars, but  horizontally.  This  secret,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  of  great 
use  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  He  was  going  from  lirest  to  1  oulon, 
and  was  attacked  by  four  English  ships  of  greater  force  than  his  own} 
but  having  two  guns  which  answered  as  bomb-cannon,  be  fired  them  at 
the  two  nearest  English  ships,  which,  being  thus  set  on  fire,  their  crews 
were  wholly  employed  in  extinguishing  it.  The  English,  surprised  at 
this  new  invention,  and  apprehensive  that  their  ships  might  be  burnt, 
sheered  off",  and  suffered  his  vessel  to  proceed. 

"  This  fact  is  striking;  for  if  two  guns  only,  fit  for  throwing  shells, 
were  sufficient  to  enable  one  ship  to  beat  oft'  four  others  stronger  than 
herself,  what  would  not  a  ship  do,  entirely  armed  with  such  guns  ? 
^\'hat  would  not  a  fleet  do,  entirely  composed  of  such  ships  ? 

"  But  in  following  up  this  idea,  and  this  new  agent  of  destruction 
being  admitted,  do  we  not  come  to  this  important  consequence,  that 
with  weapons  the  blows  from  which  will  be  attended  by  such  eff'ects,  it 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  fire  as  at  this  day  a  great  number  of  shot, 
and  that  the  smallest  vessels  armed  with  a  few  bomb-cannon  for  throvvr 
ing  large  shells,  will  possess  the  means  of  suddenly  putting  in  jeopardy 
the  finest  line-of-battle  ship,  in  whatever  manner  the  latter  may  herself 
be  armed  ?  Now,  what  will  be  the  use  of  building  ships  so  large  and 
costly,  so  difficult  to  manage  well,  and  manned  by  so  many  choice  men, 
when  the  most  paltiy  vessel  will  be  able  to  sink,  or  set  them  on  fire  ? 
There  then  will  inevitably  be,  if  not  an  entire  change,  at  least  serious 
modifications,  in  everything  that  belongs  to  the  constniction  and  power 
of  the  present  navies  of  linc-of-battle  ships." — pp.  84,  85. 

In  speaking  of  ordnance  for  sea-service,  M.  Paixhans  states 
that  the  Americans  have  some  large  carronades  of  the  calibre  of 
100-pounders,  (this  is  the  diameter  of  nine  inches,)  which  they 
call  colamhiades,  and  that  they  have  lately  made  for  those  pieces 
hollow  lengthened  projectiles  of  a  somewhat  oval  form,  containing 
fifteen  pounds  of  powder,  and  that  tiiey  make  a  secret  of  the  fuze, 
which  bursts  tiie  shell  at  the  moment  of  its  striking  the  object. 

The  occurrence  which  gave  rise  to  the  author's  idea  of  bomb- 
<  annon,  is  thus  related  in  page  141  : 

"  He  had  to  fight  an  English  brig,  and  all  the  artillery  he  bad  at  his 
disposal  consisted  of  a  small  4-pounder,  and  an  8-inch  howitzer.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  4-pounder  threw  its  projectile  very  wellj  but  the 
effect  of  this  little  solid  shot  was  insignificant :  on  the  other  hand,  the 

•  In  other  words,  from  a  French  24-pounder  may  be  fired  a  shell  five  inches  seven  lines 
in  diameter;  in  doubling  the  diameter  of  tlie  projectile,  it  becomes  an  11-inch  shell, 
and  to  be  discharged  like  a  shot,  it  v^ould  require  a  gun  of  the  calibre  of  a  SiOO-pounder. 
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8-incli  howitzer  (calibre  of  80)  bad  a  large  projectile  intended  for  ex- 
plosion, the  effect  of  which  would  evidently  have  been  decisive  ;  but  the 
piece  itself  had  not  power  to  throw  this  projectile  far  enough  to  reach 
the  enemy.  This  remark  was  all  the  invention,  and  it  is  evident  that 
what  was  necessary  for  destroying  the  brig,  was  a  piece  of  ordnance 
capable  of  throwing  the  8-inch  howitzer-shell  nearly  with  the  same 
force  as  a  cannon-shot." 

In  following  up  this  idea,  our  author  states  the  different  steps 
he  took,  and  the  various  sources  to  which  he  was  chiefly  indebted 
for  information,  which,  as  far  as  relates  to  artillery,  were  of  first- 
rate  authority,  such  as  the  works  of  Gribeauval,  the  German  work 
of  General  Scharnhorst,  and  the  Registers  of  the  Committee  and 
Central  Depot  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  France,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  opinion  pronounced  by  Napoleon  himself. 

M.  Paixhans  then  justly  observes,  that  "  it  is  far  less  difficult 
to  make  improvements,  than  to  efi'ect  their  adoption,"  and  cites  as 
instances,  shells,  mines  for  explosion,  heavy  siege-guns,  howitzers, 
carronades,  horse-artillery,  telegraphs,  and  a  crowd  of  other  inven- 
tions, some  of  which  were  known  a  hundred  years  before  they 
were  put  in  practice. 

"  At  different  periods,  distinguished  and  experienced  persons  have 
written  to  the  government,  under  different  administrations,  that  the  Navy 
refused  hollow  projectiles,  not  because  those  projectiles  did  not  produce 
sufficient  effect,  but  because  they  produced  too  much ;  and  the  motive 
hitherto  assigned  for  not  admitting  them,  has,  in  fact,  been  the  danger 
there  would  he.  in  employing  them  on  ship-board  ;  farther  on  we  shall 
particularly  reply  to  this  objection." — p.  146. 

"  But  other  causes  may  also  have  contributed  to  retard  the  employ- 
ment of  the  powerful  means  of  destruction,  the  effects  of  which  we  here 
propose  to  render  still  more  formidable  by  the  increase  of  its  proportions. 
— In  short,  there  had  hitherto  been  no  question  of  firing  horizontally  large 
shells  5  or  if  the  idea  had  been  vaguely  conceived  of  carrying  the  fire  of 
hollow  projectiles  to  the  great  and  strong  proportions  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  attaining,  it  does  not  appear  at  least,  that  proper  pieces  of 
ordnance  have  hitherto  been  proposed,  or  that  the  question  has  been  re- 
solved in  point  of  usual  possibility.  Now,  responsible  authority  cannot 
admit  innovations  but  when  they  are  quite  mature — when  their  advan- 
tages have  become  evident — and  when  their  practical  inconveniences 
have  been  entirely  removed." — p.  147. 

"  Having  proposed  to  employ  against  ships,  shells  thrown  horizontally, 
we  have  proved  by  numerous  quotations  that  the  thing  is  feasible,  that  it 
has  been  done,  and  that  it  produces  the  effects  announced.  We  have 
added  to  the  proof  by  facts,  the  proof  by  authority,  of  the  opinions  of  the 
most  experienced  professional  men;  in  fine,  we  have  explained  how 
jneans,  the  power  and  importance  of  which  are  incontestable,  have  re- 
mained hitherto  unemployed. 

"  What  now  remains  to  be  done?     There  remain  the  details  of  exe- 
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cution  to  be  tlevclopcd  ;  the  dimensions,  weights,  shapes  ;  themannwof 
mounting  and  preparing  tor  service  the  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  the  pro- 
jectiles proposed  to  be  established :  that  is  to  say,  there  still  remains 
almost  evervthing  to  be  done ;  the  first  idea  being  rarely  that  best  calcu- 
lated for  practice;  and  the  neglect  or  niaI-ap])reciation  of  the  precaution 
the  most  trilling  in  appearance,  often  becon)es  an  unforeseen  obstacle,  by 
■which  an  important  result  ends  in  complete  failure." — p.  M9. 

Before  he  proceeds  to  those  details,  M.  Paixhans  observes  that 
the  propositions  resulting  from  the  j)articular  facts  antecedently 
stated,  and  the  other  facts  geucrally  known  in  the  artillery,  taken 
together,  authorize  him  to  consider  them  as  ))rinciples  demon- 
strated relative  to  the  effects  of  liring  hollow  projectiles  horizon- 
tally. He  then  alludes  to  the  range  of  hollow  shot  and  howitzer- 
shells,  their  accuracy  in  Hight,  and  the  depth  to  which  they  pene- 
trate in  wood  or  earth.  Speaking  of  large  shells,  he  says  that, 
Mhen  thus  lired,  either  to  graze  the  surface  of  land  or  water,  or  en 
ricochet,  (that  is,  at  a  small  angle  of  elevation,  so  as  for  the  shell  to 
fall  short  of  the  object  aimed  at,  but  to  reach  it  in  rebounding  fre- 
quently, like  a  cricket-ball  forcibly  delivered,)  they  afford  complete 
success  and  great  ranges ;  and  that  their  exploaion,  though  very 
formidable  in  general,  when  specially  applied  to  the  destruction 
of  ships  produces  a  much  greater  effect  than  that  of  red- hoi  shot. 

Our  author  next  treats  of  the  weights  most  suitable  for  pieces 
of  ordnance  for  sea-service  in  every  respect;  states  the  calibres 
possible  for  bondi-cannon,  the  calibres  which  he  proposes,  and  the 
shape,  length,  thickness,  bore,  chamber,  windage,  and  various 
minute  particulars  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  shells  and  the  metal 
fuzes  to  be  used  with  them;  together  with  a  description  of  the  car- 
riages for  the  bomb-cannon  when  intended  for  sea-service ;  the 
■whole  of  which  he  has  illustrated  by  plates,  preceded  by  tables  of 
dimensions,  &c. 

After  much  scientific  discussion  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
he  states  in  what  manner  he  would  increase  the  respective  force  of 
the  present  ships  of  the  French  navy;  but  as  we  find  (by  his 
second  publication)  that  this  part  of  his  plan  has  not  yet  been 
adopted,  we  shall  merely  mention,  that  by  means  of  four  different 
species  of  ordnance,  all  firing  hollow  or  solid  projectiles  of  the 
calibre  of  48-j)ounders,  and  all  the  different  pieces  having  the 
same  weight  as  the  pieces  now  in  use,  he  proposed  to  arm  all  the 
shi|)s  of  the  line  and  frigates. 

"  However,''  says  M.  Paixhans,  "  as  it  will  be  easy  to  have  pieces, 
which,  without  being  heavier  than  the  present  guns,  will  be  al>le  to 
throw  hollow  projectiles  of  a  calibre  very  superior  to  48  ;  as  those  pieces 
would  procure  a  great  advantage  over  the  vessels  now  existing,  in  case  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient  to  employ  in  them  projectiles  weighing 
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more  than  35  pounds ;  and  as,  in  all  cases,  these  formidable  pieces  of 
ordnance  might  be  placed  and  served  conveniently  (by  means  of  some 
peculiar  arrangements)  on  board  of  the  new  vessels ;  we  shall  here  pro- 
pose, besides  the  hoiiitzer-guns,  two  models  of  bomh-cminon,  namely, 

"  1.  With  the  weight  of  the  common  36-pounder  gun  (7200  pounds) 
should  be  made  a  bomb-cannon  of  the  calibre  of  80,  whose  hollow  pro- 
jectile (an  8-inch  shell)  loaded,  would  weigh  55  pounds. 

"  2.  With  the  weight  of  the  conmion  48-pounder  gun  (that  of  iron, 
model  of  1812,  weighs  10,800  pounds)  should  be  made  a  bomb-cannon 
of  the  calibre  of  200  (an  11-inch  shell)."*— pp.  168,  169. 

M.  Paixhans  remarks,  that  the  propositions  developed  in  his 
fifth  book,  respecting  the  elementary  details  and  some  improve- 
ments, are  far  from  being  given  as  the  best  to  be  definitively 
adopted  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  presents  them  that  they  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  investigation,  in  order  to  be  modified  and  corrected;  but, 
such  as  they  are,  he  thinks  that  they  may  suffice  to  insure  the 
execution  of  the  first  experiments  to  be  made. 

"  Besides,"  says  he,  "  they  are  not  innovations  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, but  things  which  have  long  been  known,  tried  and  practised  : 
every  one  knows  the  manner  of  firing  howitzer-shells  and  hollow  shot 
from  guns  ;  and  nothing  \vas  more  simple  to  be  imagined  than  to  fire 
from  them  likewise  large  shells.  The  pieces  of  ordnance  which  we  pro- 
pose to  employ  on  board  of  ships  for  firing  these  shells  horizontally, 
should  have  the  same  weight  as  the  common  guns  used  for  firing  solid 
shot ;  in  exterior  shape  they  would  difter  little  from  ship  guns  and  the 
long  Willantrois  mortars  ;  their  interior  shape  would  be  analogous  to 
that  of  carronades  and  howitzers  ;  the  manner  of  working  them  on 
board,  their  carriages,  breechings  and  tackles,  would  require  little  change 
from  what  is  now  in  use,  and  our  shells,  as  well  outside  as  inside,  would 
be  like  the  howitzer-shells  employed  in  Avar,  save  some  improvements. 

"  The  suflicient  inertia  of  pieces  of  ordnance,  opposed  to  the  re- 
action of  large  projectiles,  is  a  thing  on  which  we  have  laid  much  stress; 
because  it  is  a  condition  to  which  too  little  attention  has  been  paid ;  because 
it  is  from  not  having  satisfied  this  indispensable  condition  that  we  have 
hitherto  had  very  weak  howitzers  in  France,  in  England,  and  in  Austria; 
and  because,  for  that  very  reason,  several  projects  analogous  to  the  pre- 
sent, have  failed.  But  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  inertness  was 
known  at  all  times ;  the  Prussians,  the  Russians  and  the  Spaniards  have 
taken  care  to  observe  it  in  regard  to  their  howitzers;  and,  in  1810,  M. 
Willantrois  showed,  in  France,  the  enormous  power  of  action  to  which  it 
was  possible  to  rise  in  knowing  how  to  submit  to  this  condition." — pp. 
229,  230. 

*  This  shell  emptv  would  weigh  135  pounds,  and  contain  from  130  to  140  ounces  of 
powder.  A  gun  of  the  calibre  of  a  200-pounder  appears  large  to  the  mind's  eye;  but 
the  old  French  18-inch  mortars  corresponded  to  the  calibre  of  900,  and  their  shells 
contained  48  pounds  of  powder.  M.  Paixhans  says  he  saw,  at  Moscow,  a  howitzer  of 
the  calibre  of  6000,  whose  shell  was  31  French  inches  in  diameter.  These  enorraou* 
pieces  have  never  been  of  any  real  utility. 
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M  .  Paixhans  next  proceeds  to  examine,  and  reply  in  succession 
Id,  the  various  objections  that  may  be  started  to  the  employment 
of  loaded  .shells,  with  his  new  artillery.  The  first  regards  the 
danger  to  be  apprehended  to  the  ship  that  employs  them,  which 
he  thinks  tlie  following  passages  most  satisfactorily  answer. 

"  To  object  a  danger,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  uffirni  that  it  exists — one 
must  see  what  it  is  ;  it  must  be  measured.  Now,  what  have  we  at  this 
day  on  board  a  ship  ?  And  what  shall  we  have  with  the  new  artillery? 

"  A  ship  of  the  line  carries  at  present  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  pow- 
der for  loading  her  guns;  from  the  less  abundant  supply  that  will  be 
necessary  iu  employing  projectiles  more  cjuickly  and  more  violently  de- 
structive, the  same  ship  would  not  require  to  carry,  in  future,  more  than 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  loading  her  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, and  seven  or  eight  thousand  contained  in  the  inside  of  her  pro- 
jectiles ;  that  is,  in  all  only  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  powder.  For,  on 
the  new  system,  battles  would  be  so  quickly  decided,  that  most  assuredly 
there  would  not  be  half  the  number  of  shot  fired  that  it  is  necessary  and 
possible  to  fire  at  present;  and  as  the  charges  would  be  very  moderate, 
allowing  even  80  rounds  for  every  piece  on  board,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  more  than  44,000  pounds  of  powder,  instead  of  00,000. 

"  What  there  will  be  new,  then,  will  be  on  the  one  hand,  30,000 
pounds  of  powder,  instead  of  GO, 000,  a  reduction  which  will  by  so  much 
diminish  the  dangers  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the 
fresh  danger  which  may  be  caused  by  the  accidental  inflammation  of  the 
powder  contained  in  the  shells. 

"  No  doubt  the  explosion  of  a  shell  on  ship-board  would  be  a  serious 
accident,  but  the  explosion  of  the  common  cartridge  of  twelve  pounds  is 
also  a  serious  accident;  a  much  more  serious  accident  is  the  explosion 
of  a  gun  of  bad  metal,  which  happens  to  burst ;  one  of  more  mortal 
seriousness  is  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  of  60,000  pounds  of  powder ; 
and,  nevertheless,  men  in  the  navy  are  perfectly  habituated  to  cartridges, 
cast-iron  guns,  and  magazines  of  powder.  How  much  more  easily,  then, 
Avould  tliey  not  habituate  themselves  to  the  use  of  shells,  the  powder  of 
which,  far  from  being  exposed  to  accidents,  as  in  paper  cartridges* 
or  in  frail  wooden  cartridge-boxes,  w'ill  be  entirely  kept  in  iron  globes, 
and  offering  no  hold  for  fire,  unless  by  a  single  and  very  narrow  orifice, 
that  remains  covered  till  the  projectile  is  put  into  the  piece  ? 

"  Some  persons  have  objected  that  if  hollow  projectiles  were  a  thing 
really  advantageous  and  practicable,  the  English  would  have  adopted 
them.  One  may  reply  to  those  persons,  that  the  English  derive  their 
principal  power  from  vuiritime  force,  and  that  they  are  tiot  so  devoid  of  un- 
derstanding as  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  means  which  will  destroy  that 
kind  of  force. 

"  But  let  us  suppose  that  it  was  right  to  withhold  shells  from  the 
navy  ;  let  us  suppose  that  when  they  have  been  tried,  instead  of  succeed- 
ing, they  have  failed  ;  let  us  suppose  tliat  the  easy  precautions  which 
would  remove  all  danger,  have  been  sought,  and  that,  far  from  having 

*  Flannel  cartridges  are  employed  in  the  English  service. 
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been  found,  there  should  have  occurred  some  unfortunate  accidents, 
which,  however,  have  never  happened,  since  they  have  not  been  stated 
by  those  opposed  to  the  measure  ;  let  us  suppose,  in  short,  that  hollow 
projectiles  are  really  inadmissible  on  board  of  ships, — what  is  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  ?  It  is,  that  a  line-of-battle  ship  may  be  destroyed 
by  means  of  a  weapon  which  she  is  prohibited  from  making  use  of  her- 
self. Now,  this  will  be  pronouncing,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  con- 
demnation of  the  costly  construction  of  linc-of-battle  ships,  and  the  un- 
avoidable admission  of  the  economical  and  simple  construction  of  vessels, 
such  as  are  proposed  in  this  work, 

"  With  such  vessels,  in  fact,  an  end  will  be  put  to  the  system  of  vast 
citadels  armed  with  126  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  defended  by  900  com- 
batants ;  it  will  be  no  longer  necessary  to  have  circulating  on  board 
hundreds  of  projectiles  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  powder,  among  the 
fire  of  so  many  guns,  at  the  risk  of  so  many  lives,  and  amidst  the  ine- 
vitable confusion  of  such  a  battle.  The  new  vessels  will  be  of  small,  or 
at  least  of  proportionate  size  ;  their  crews  will  be  far  from  numerous  ;  they 
will  carry  but  a  proportionate  number  of  pieces  of  artillery ;  it  will  be  no 
great  trouble  to  take  proper  precautions  on  board  of  them,  and  to  see 
them  carefully  attended  to. 

"  In  short,  if  it  were  true,  as  has  been  said,  in  order  not  to  admit 
hollow  projectiles,  that  the  explosion  of  a  single  shell  for  a  24  or  36- 
pounder  on  board  a  ship  was  so  dangerous,  that,  not  to  be  exposed  to 
such  an  accident,  the  navy  was  really  obliged  to  abstain  from  making 
use  of  them,  it  may  be  asked,  how  the  large  ships  of  the  present  day 
will  be  able,  in  future,  to  contend  against  small  vessels  which,  far  from 
confining  themselves  to  throw  shells  of  the  calibre  of  24  or  36-pounders, 
will  fire  into  those  ships  shells  of  the  calibre  of  200  ?"— pp.  234—238. 

After  having  remarked,  that  as  bomb-vessels  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  century,  it  would  be  needless  to  argue  on  the  moral 
influence  the  apprehension  of  their  danger  would  create  in  the 
mind  of  the  sailors,  the  following  is  the  answer  given  by  our 
author  to  another  (and  perhaps  the  most  serious)  objection  made 
to  the  use  of  large  shells  on  account  of  their  weight,  and  the  con- 
sequent difficulty  of  introducing  them  into  the  pieces. 

"  This  objection  is  the  strongest  of  those  which  can  be  made  to  the 
proposed  new  system  of  sea-artillery,  for  it  is,  in  fact,  incontestable  that, 
when  a  ship  is  tossed  about  by  the  winds  and  the  sea,  when  she  rolls  and 
pitches,  when  she  sets  in  motion  the  guns,  the  gun-carriages,  and  the 
gunners,  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  introduce  the  projectiles  into  the 
pieces ;  that  then  the  36-lb.  shot,  at  present  in  use,  appear  almost  too 
heavy,  and  sometimes  escape  and  fall  overboard ;  that,  consequently, 
bomb-shells,  which  will  be  still  heavier,  will  present  greater  difficulties  -, 
and  that  the  inconvenience  will  be  so  much  the  more  felt,  as  the  vessels 
will  be  smaller,  and,  of  course,  more  subject  to  unsteady  motion,  such  as 
those  the  construction  of  which  we  have  proposed  for  contending  against 
line-of-battle  ships. 

"  Having  admitted  the  objection  without  palliating  it,  we  will  endea- 
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vour  to  answer  it  with  precision.  If  it  is,  at  times,  difficult  to  load  a  gun 
with  a  solid  .')(!-lli.  sliot,  but  which  in  reality  weighs  37 i  lbs.,  there  will  be 
much  greater  ditticulty  in  loading  the  boinb-caunon  of  the  calibre  of  80, 
a  gun  which,  having  the  same  weight  as  the  common  3(}-pounders, 
might  equally  suit,  either  for  the  lower-deck  battery  of  the  present  line- 
of-battle  ships,  or  for  the  vessels  of  new  construction.  The  shell 
of  the  calibre  of  80  being  made,  as  we  have  proposed,  thicker  than  that 
now  in  use,  which  is  too  light,  will  weigh  full  of  powder  o5  pounds  ;  but 
the  English  and  the  Americans  employ  carronades  which  fire  shot  of  QS 
pounds  ;  the  colinuhiadi's  of  the  la:  tor  are  100-pounders  ;  and  the  Dutch 
have  some  carronades  (iO-pounders,  8cc.  Now,  it  will  be  less  difficult  to 
introduce  projectiles  of  .■).■)  pounds,  than  it  is  to  introduce  those  so  much 
heavier;  there  will  not  then  be  any-  absolute  motive  of  exclusion. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  refusal  might  be  made,  and,  perhaps,  with  reason,  to 
admit  into  the  French  navy  projectiles  weighing  more  than  3G  pounds, 
we  shall  answer,  that  if  a  heavier  projectile  ought  to  be  excluded  in  the 
present  mode  of  loading  pieces  on  board,  it  is  not  a  motive  for  rejecting 
their  use,  in  case  another  and  more  convenient  manner  of  loading  them 
could  be  discovered. 

"  With  bomb-shells  of  the  calibre  of  150  and  200  pounders  (10  and 
12  French  inches  in  diameter),  which  will  weigh  110  or  140  pounds,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  introduce  quickly 
with  the  hand  the  projectile  into  the  piece,  especially  when  the  vessel  is 
in  rough  motion.  But,  precisely  on  account  of  this  impossibility,  wc 
have  tried  to  find  a  means  of  removing  the  difficulty,  and  have  proposed, 
for  introducing  the  large  shells  into  the  piece,  an  easy  method,  by 
means  of  which  those  heavy  shells,  supported  and  conducted  by  a  very 
simple  mechanism,  will  follow  all  the  movements  of  the  carriage  and  of 
the  piece,  and  will  come,  however  rough  may  be  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
and  present  themselves,  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  piece,  more  conveniently  for  loading  than  the  business  is  done  at  this 
day,  even  in  calm  weather^  with  common  shot." — pp.  251 — 253. 

Of  this  contrivance  M.  Paixlians  gives  an  engraved  repre- 
sentation. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  the  author's 
answers  to  a  variety  of  other  objections  which  he  anticipates  may 
be  started  to  his  .system,  and  shall  conclude  this  part  of  tlie  sub- 
ject by  quoting  what  he  says  respecting  the  expense  to  be  incur- 
red by  the  change,  and  the  general  economy  of  the  new  system 
compared  with  that  of  the  present. 

"The  expense  will  be  comparatively  inconsiderable,  if  at  fir.^t  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  supplying  the  place  of  one-half,  or  one-third,  of  the 
various  guns  now  in  use,  by  bomb-cannon  of  the  same  weight ;  which 
would  have  an  effect  so  decisive,  that  a  frigate,  for  instance,  thus  armed, 
would  be  enabled  to  destroy  quickly  a  three-decker,  armed  as  they  are 
at  the  present  day  :  now,  what  is  ar  expense  so  trifiing  as  that  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  when  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  result  so 
important  ? 
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"  But,  far  from  being  unfavourable  in  point  of  economy,  the  new 
system  here  proposed  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  in  that  respect ;  and,  in  fact,  how  economical  will  it  not 
be  to  be  able,  with  vessels  of  a  moderate  size,  to  fight  the  ships  of  the 
line  of  an  adversary  who  would  adhere  to  the  system  of  building  the  pre- 
sent colossal  ships  ?  And  how  much  will  not  the  expenditure  be  dimi- 
nished, when  we  shall  have  entered  into  the  proposed  new  system  of 
building  ships,  which,  being  much  smaller,  and  more  expeditiously  com- 
pleted, will  no  longer  require  us  to  keep  up,  in  time  of  peace,  a  materiel 
as  considerable  as  in  time  of  war?" — p.  265. 

One  more  observation,  however,  we  must  quote  in  regard  to 
applying  the  new  mode  of  arming  to  merchant-ships. 

"  The  sea-artillery,  at  present  in  use^  occasions  to  the  assailants  only 
such  damage  as  is  seldom  of  a  serious  nature ,  consequently,  a  ship  has 
no  force  with  this  artillery,  except  by  the  great  number  of  shot  she  can 
fire  ;  whence  it  results  that  merchant-men  are  in  the  alternative,  either 
of  defending  themselves  ill,  or  of  keeping  on  board  a  crew  and  an  esta- 
blishment of  ordnance,  &c.  for  fighting,  very  cumbersome,  and  exces- 
sively expensive." 

He  recommends,  as  more  advantageous  in  every  respect,  that 
merchant-men  should  be  armed  with  two  or  three  howitzer-carron- 
ades,  of  the  calibre  of  48  or  36-pounders,  for  throwing  hollow 
projectiles,  than  to  be  armed  with  six  or  eight,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  common  guns,  for  firing  solid  shot,  which,  not  to  weigh 
heavier  than  these  howitzer-carronades,  can  have  but  the  very  weak 
calibre  of  8  or  6-pounders,  the  effect  of  which  is  quite  insignifi- 
cant. He  then  gives  all  the  necessary  dimensions  of  an  8-inch  iron 
howitzer,  which  might  have  the  same  weight  as  a  common  12- 
pounder  gun  for  sea-service,  would  be  able  to  stand  a  strong 
charge  of  powder,  and  would  throw,  very  far,  shells  of  the 
large  calibre  of  SO-pounders.  This  piece,  used  as  a  stern-chase 
gun,  is  intended  to  cover  the  retreat  of  a  large  merchant-ship, 
and  check  the  advance  of  her  pursuer. 

H.  We  now  come  to  the  second  grand  point  of  M.  Paixhans's 
new  system,  namely,  steam  men-of-war,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  his  eighth  book. 

No  one,  who  ever  considered  the  subject,  could  doubt  that 
steam-navigation,  when  it  arrived  to  a  certain  degree  of  per- 
fection on  rivers,  would  first  be  applied  to  short  passages  by  sea, 
and  then  to  voyages  of  a  moderate  length,  so  that  the  vessel  might, 
in  all  probability,  be  able  to  reach  the  place  of  her  destination 
before  her  stock  of  coals  was  exhausted.  Bui  we  never  conceived 
the  idea  that  steam-vessels  would  be  a  nursery  for  real  seamen, 
though  they  might  afford  a  comfortable  livelihood  to  many  of  that 
numerous  class  of  amphibious  beings,  generally  called  sailors. 
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and,  ill  caso  of  war,  he  adopted  as  privateers  and  armed  vessels  in 
the  narrow  seas,  as  well  as  for  cruises  of  a  moderate  duration. 

"  Every  force,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  it  is  admitted  by  industry,  is  speedily 
introduced  in  war  ;  now,  steam-navigation  is  an  agent  wliicb,  from  its 
origin,  had  been  judged  so  deserving  of  attention  on  account  of  its  pre- 
sumable results,  that,  in  1816,  a  very  enlightened  statesman  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  publicly  at  the  Institute  :  '  What  will  be  important  in  the 
application  of  steam  to  propel  vessels,  is  the  change  that  will  thence  re- 
sult in  maritime  war,  and  the  power  of  nations  ;  it  is  certainly  probable 
that  wc  shall  have  therein  one  of  those  experiments  which  change  the 
face  of  the  world.' 

M.  Paixlians  enters  into  the  advantages  which  steam  men-of- 
war,  under  particular  circumstances,  would  have  over  sailing  men- 
of-war,  especially  in  working  round  them  at  pleasure,  striking 
their  large  hulls  with  shells,  and  in  being  enabled,  by  the  efficient 
power  of  their  steam-engine,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  their 
adversaries,  so  as  not  to  be  run  down,  or  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
a  broadside.  Assuming  that  the  fighting  steam-vessels  have 
such  a  superiority  in  speed,  that  they  have  steam  to  spare  for 
other  purposes,  he  proposes,  in  order  to  lighten  the  labour  of  the 
crew,  that  the  heavy  guns  should  occasionally  be  run  out,  and,  if 
necessary,  run  in  by  steam.  But,  even  admitting  all  this,  there 
is  the  boiler,  and  other  machinery,  to  be  protected  from  injury 
by  shot.  The  boiler,  and  internal  works  of  the  engine,  he 
proposes  to  shield,  by  a  preservative  structure,  shot-proof,  and 
how  he  disposes  of  the  paddle-wheels  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  size  of  these  steam  men-of-war, 
which  arc  to  be  of  different  dimensions,  as  may  be  best  ascertained 
by  the  result  of  the  experiments  proposed ;  tlie  maximum  of  size 
to  be  determined  according  to  these  two  conditions;  that  the  new 
vessels  must  be  able  to  make  their  way  in  the  open  sea  with  at 
least  as  much  speed  as  the  fastest  of  the  large  ships,  and  to  carry 
their  guns  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  use  of  them  in  bad 
weather. 

"  Now,"  concludes  our  author,  "  it  will  be  easy  to  satisfy  these  two 
conditions,  without  having  recourse  to  building  vessels  of  a  colossal  size, 
since,  in  the  system  of  sailing-vessels,  as  well  as  in  the  system  of  steam- 
vessels,  we  shall  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  having  a  great  number 
of  pieces  of  ordnance,  owing  to  the  great  intensity  of  the  individual 
power  of  ours ;  consequently,  there  will  no  longer  be  occasion  for  multi- 
plied tiers  of  batteries,  nor  for  so  great  a  number  of  gunners,  nor  for  so 
great  a  quantity  of  provisions,  and  supplies  of  every  sort ;  so  that,  by 
means  of  all  this  reduction  of  embarrassment,  these  new  vessels  may  be 
lightened  in  their  dimensions,  and  budt  with  a  view  to  obtain  great  sta- 
bility, great  height  of  battery  above  the  water,  and  very  great  speed." — 
p.  293. 
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We  may  here  remark  en  passant,  that  these  observations  of  M. 
Paixhans,  on  the  appHcation  of  steam-navigation  to  the  purposes 
of  naval  warfare,  were  published  six  years  ago,  when  the  subject 
was  comparatively  in  its  infancy.  This  will  account  fur  the 
doubtful  manner  in  which  he  speaks  as  to  particular  points,  con- 
cerning which  all  doubt  has  long  since  been  dispelled  by  the  test 
of  experience.  The  French  government  may,  perhaps,  have 
considered  the  idea  of  steam  men-of-war  as  of  questionable  supe- 
riority, for  we  have  not  yet  heard  of  any  experiments  to  ascertain 
their  presumed  advantages. 

M.  Paixhans  enters  into  details  relative  to  the  construction  of 
the  new  vessels  proposed  by  way  of  trial  (one  sailing  and  one 
steam  vessel),  and  the  manner  of  employing  them,  and  the  new 
artillery  on  board  of  them,  against  the  present  line-of-battle  ships  ; 
and  concludes  by  describing  the  advantages  which  the  new  class 
of  vessels,  and  the  new  arms  wi41  present,  with  respect  to  war 
and  commerce.  After  remarking  that  ships,  being  incessantly 
menaced  by  the  winds  and  the  waves,  require  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  manned  by  experienced  seamen,  he  says  : 
*^  With  such  a  system,  nations  cannot  have  a  real  force  by  sea  but  by 
possessing  considerable  numbers  of  able  seanlen ;  now,  to  possess  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  men,  without  which  the  materiel  is  nothing, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  population  especially  occupied  with  mari- 
time affairs  3  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  extensive  commerce,  which  has, 
for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  forming  crews  ;  it  is  necessary  not 
to  be  diverted  from  attention  to  the  navy  by  any  Continental  war;  it  is 
necessary  to  lavish  everything  on  a  service  which  falls  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  be  the  principal  object ;  it  is  necessary,  in  short,  to  exist  only  at  sea 
and  for  the  sea  ;  that  is,  it  is  necessary  to  be  Englishmen  or  Americans  ; 
for  all  these  are  not  found  in  a  durable  manner,  except  in  America  or  in 
England. 

"  In  the  new  system  proposed,  this  will  no  longer  be  the  case ;  the 
bomb-cannon,  on  board  of  whatever  vessels  they  maybe  employed,  would 
at  first  annihilate  the  large  line-of-battle  ships;  and  small  steam -vessels, 
armed  with  these  formidable  guns,  would  (as  soon  as  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  mode  of  navigation  should  permit)  shortly  become  a  second  means 
of  fighting  these  large  ships,  which  would  be  both  very  economical  and 
very  powerful.  These  new  vessels,  having  but  small  masts  and  sails, 
would  require  only  a  few  experienced  seamen  in  each  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  crew  would  only  need  to  know  how  to  fire  the  guns,  which 
would  themselves  be  partly  worked  by  the  power  of  the  steam-engine  ; 
and,  for  the  sea-service,  a  considerable  accession  of  strength  would  be 
found,  by  embarking  a  part  of  the  army  to  man  the  fleet.  Men  for  the 
navy  would  then  be  recruited,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  population 
of  the  whole  territory,  instead  of  being  recruited  solely  from  the  popu- 
lation of  the  sea-coasts ;  and  maritime  power  would  no  longer  be  limited 
by  other  bounds  than  the  bounds  of  national  power." — p.  340 — 342. 
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M.  Paixhans  iioxl  discusses  the  mattricl,  and  tin;  oxpenscs  of 
tlu'  I- iriu  li  ua\y  under  the  present  system  ;  he  justly  observes, 
that  a  line-ot-battle  ship  is  an  adniiiabie  production  of  art,  but  the 
time  necessary  for  its  construction  requires  that,  in  order  to  be 
erticient  in  war,  a  nuiritime  power  should  always  be  prepared; 
and,  as  the  rot  destroys  vessels  so  quickly,  there  thence  results 
such  a  consumption  of  them,  by  being  unlit  for  service,  that  in 
ISiy  the  Minister  of  Marine  declared, 

"  that  if  its  annual  expenditure  was  limited  to  forty-five  millions  of 
francs,  (^'1,800,000  sterling,)  the  French  navy  will  have  entirely  ceased 
to  exist  in  1830  ;  and  that,  even  in  expendiiij^  sixty-tivc  millicms  annu- 
ally, (£2,(500,000,)  that  is,  17.)  millions,  (^7,000,000,)  till  the  year 
1830,  it  would  be  reduced  <it  that  period  to  thirty-eight  ships  of  the  line, 
and  fifty  frigates."  "  Now,  how  much  will  not  this  expense  be  to  be 
regretted,"  asks  M.  Paixhans,  "  since  it  will  leave  us  still  in  a  relative 
inferiority  so  deplorable  ?  And  hpw  different  would  be  the  result  ob- 
tained by  the  system  proposed  at  so  much  less  cost  ?" — pp.  342,  343. 

In  his  last  chapter,  M.  Paixhans  thus  sums  up  the  advantages 
which  France  would  derive  from  the  adoption  of  his  new  system. 

"  \\'hen  the  means  of  maritime  force,  which  offered  themselves  of  their 
own  accord,  and  have  been  presented  in  this  work,  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  experiment,  and  the  errors  we  may  have  committed  rec- 
tified, these  means  will  easily  be  introduced  into  common  practice,  since 
they  are  composed  only  of  elements  well  known  and  already  tried.  But, 
as  then  they  will  be  every  where  admitted,  will  it  not  be  said  that  the 
fleet,  which  is  now  the  only  powerful  one  in  Europe,  will  not,  on  that 
account,  the  less  preserve  its  superiority  }  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
arms  in  use,  it  is  always  wealth,  numbers,  and  skilly  which  obtain  and 
preserve  power. 

"  To  appreciate  this  objection,  it  is  here  proper  to  distinguish  what 
will  be  the  merely  transient,  and  what  the  permanent  advantages  of  this 
new  na\7. 

"  Now  a  first  advantage,  which  will  be  only  transient,  will,  neverthe- 
less, be  very  remarkable  j  it  is  that  the  iunnense  fleet  of  England,  and 
all  her  great  ships,  manned  by  excellent  seamen,  will  find  themselves  all 
at  once  reduced  to  stand  in  awe  of  vessels  of  the  most  unimposing  size, 
when  the  latter  shall  make  use  of  the  new  weapons. 

"  As  for  the  durable  and  permanent  advantages,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  these,  also,  will  not  be  undeserving  of  attention  ;  they  arc, 
in  fact, 

"  1.  The  less  expenditure  required  for  building  vessels  of  less  size, 
and  especially  the  considerable  diminution  during  peace,  since  ships  of  a 
more  simple  construction  can  be  more  expeditiously  got  ready  on  the 
breaking  out  of  a  war. 

"  2.  Our  forests  will  furnish  the  timber  necessary  for  a  materiel  less 
colossal,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  will  be  sufficient  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  foreigners. 
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"  3.  The  numerous  commercial  ports  will  have  sufficient  depth  of 
water  and  extent  to  become  useful  to  the  operations  of  the  military 
navy ;  and  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  that  all  the  establishments  of 
a  fleet  should  be  constructed  of  colossal  dimensions. 

"  4.  The  defensive  side  will,  probably,  assume  a  superiority  over  the 
offensive,  and  blockades  will  become  less  easy. 

"  5.  In  fine,  a  permanent  advantage  of  a  superior  order,  and  which 
will  incontestably  be  decisive  in  favour  of  France,  is^  that  small  vessels, 
armed  with  bomb-cannon,  will  not  require  such  skilful  manoeuvres  as 
the  present  line-of-battle  ships ;  that  steam-vessels  will  have  still  less 
need  of  experienced  seamen  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  fleet  being 
enabled  to  employ  men  far  less  trained  than  those  who  are  now  indis- 
pensable for  manning  it,  this  fleet  will,  as  it  were,  be  partly  composed  of 
the  same  soldiers  as  the  army  ;  and  that,  being  then  recruited  from  the 
whole  of  the  military  population,  the  crews  will  no  longer  be  composed 
exclusively,  as  at  the  present  day,  of  seamen,  who  can  only  be  furnished 
by  the  population  of  the  sea-ports. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  entertain  the  bope,  that  twenty  thousand  sailors 
born  and  bred  on  the  ocean,  will,  from  being  better  trained,  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  dictate  laws  to  the  whole  world  ;  and  that,  perhaps, 
the  iniquity  of  universal  dominion  will  become  as  difficult  by  sea  as  by 
land."— p.  346—348. 

Having  thus  far  worked  our  way  through  M.  Paixhans's  formi- 
dable quarto,  in  spite  of  the  terrific  uproar  of  his  bomb-cannon, 
the  awful  explosion  of  his  large  shells,  and  the  suffocating  smoke 
diffused  by  his  dampfklugeii*  we  cannot  but  congratulate  our- 
selves on  having  passed  unhurt  through  so  fiery  an  ordeal;  and, 
with  recovered  breath,  we  return  to  the  scene  of  action. 

Six  years  have  now  elapsed,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
since  M.  Paixhans  brought  forward  the  whole  of  his  new  system, 
his  work  having  been  published  in  1822.  As  will  presently  be 
seen,  when  we  shall  speak  of  his  next  publication,  his  propositions 
have  not  been  lost  to  his  country.  Bomb-cannon  have  been  cast; 
their  effect  has  been  tried,  and  they  are  recommended  to  be 
adopted,  partially,  for  firing  shells  and  shot  in  the  French  navy; 
and  M.  Paixhans  slates  that  ordnance  for  firing  heavy  shot  (100 
lbs.)  and  shells  have  also  been  introduced  in  the  American  navy. 
Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  results  of  the  expe- 
riments made  by  order  of  the  French  government,  we  shall  trou- 
ble our  readers  with  a  few  general  remarks  on  M.  Paixhans's 
system. 

We  agree  with  our  author  that  luiitj/  of  system  is  desirable  in 

*  Dampfklu<yen  is  a  composition,  furnished  by  German  artificers,  for  poisoning  with 
smoke  the  galleries  of  mines,  or  for  making  signals  in  broad  day-light.  It  is  generally 
made  with  equal  parts  of  rosin,  pitch,  sulphur,  mealed  powder,  and  charcoal.  Tlie 
shells  for  service  are  also  intended  to  contain  some  pieces  of  Rpche-afeu,  which  emits 
a  very  broad  and  livelv  flame. 

QQ2 
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can  ving  tlio  individual  force  of  every  ship,  or  class  of  ships,  to  a 
waxinnim,  l)v  uuaiis  of  Icsscninjr,  as  far  as  can  be  done  with 
sounii  discretion,  the  variety  of  calibres,  and  increasing  the  calibre 
with  pieces  capable  of  alVording  a  great  range,  or  at  least  a  range 
sufticicntly  extensive  for  all  the  purposes  of  maritime  war,  without 
increasing  the  specific  weiglit  of  the  ordnance.  But  we  differ 
frtim  him  widely  in  regard  to  tlie  propriety  of  mounting  as  many 
guns  in  ships  as  can  be  put  into  them,  by  placing  the  ports 
nearer,  and,  tVom  stem  to  stern,  making  a  tierce  display.  Every 
person,  well-informed  on  the  subject,  knows  that  a  shij)  cannot, 
without  manifest  disadvantage,  carry  guns,  but  in  due  projjortion 
to  her  capacity  and  powers.  For  example,  put  24-pounder  guns 
into  a  frigate,  built  to  carry  only  18-pounders,  and  the  probable 
consequence  will  be,  that,  in  the  fnst  continued  blowing  weather 
she  meets  with  at  sea,  she  will  either  spring  or  carry  away  some 
of  her  lower  masts,  and  her  decks  become  so  leaky  as  to  render 
he*-  crew  sickly,  from  many  of  the  men  sleeping  in  wet  births  ;  so 
tluit,  independently  of  the  considerable  expense  incurred  for  new 
masts,  !ier  services,  as  an  efficient  cruising  ship,  are,  for  some 
time,  lost  to  the  nation,  by  the  necessity  of  her  return  to  port  to 
make  good  her  defects. 

On  referring,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  to  a  Publication  by 
General  Benlham,  we  fuid  that  in  January,  1798,  he,  as  Inspector- 
General  of  Naval  Works,  &.c.  submitted  to  Earl  Spencer,  then 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  a  Plan  for  the  arming  of  our  ships 
of  war,  so  as,  by  his  calculation,  to  double  their  force,  by  fitting 
permanent  gangways  to  all  the  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates, 
mounting  thereon  carronades  on  the  //o;<-r(?co/7  principle,  and  sub- 
stituting carronades  of  heavier  calibre  for  the  long  guns  of  small 
calibre  on  the  upper  deck  of  two-decked  ships,  and  the  middle 
deck  of  three-deckers.  We  mention  this,  en  passant,  to  remark 
that,  by  i)art  of  M.  Paixhaus's  proposed  system,  a  French  74-gun 
ship  would  be  able  to  throw  in  hollow  projectiles,  all  of  the 
calibre  of  48-poundcrs,  (.54  lbs.  English  avoirdupois,)  clonhle  the 
weight  of  the  solid  projectiles  thrown  by  an  English  74,  armed  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  General  Bentham,  the  largest  calibre  of 
whose  ordnance  would  be  .32-pounders.  This  increase  of 
calibres,  as  proposed  by  M.  Paixhans,  is  the  more  deserving  of 
notice,  as  a  ship  would  run  no  risk  of  being  thereby  partially 
strained  by  any  additional  increase,  either  in  the  nnmber  or  the 
specific  weight  of  the  ordnance  she  before  carried  in  her  different 
batteries.  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  additional  strain  imposed 
on  her  general  structure.  Nor  is  this  all  :  in  blowing  weather, 
when  a  line-of-battle  ship  could  not,  without  danger,  open  her 
lower-deck  poits,  a  French  74  would  then  have,  on  each  side,  no 
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less  than  29  pieces  to  lire  hollow  or  solid  projectiles,  all  of  the 
calibre  of  48.  M.  Paixhans  also  extends  his  system  to  frigates, 
corvettes,  &c. 

We  shall  not  here  stop  to  touch  on  minor  points,  but  enter  at 
once  on  the  grand  question  of  steam  men-of-war.  Without 
indulging  in  vague  conjecture,  we  state  as  a  fact,  that,  from  every 
inquiry  we  have  been  able  to  make,  no  means  have  hitherto  been 
discovered  for  propelling  a  vessel  by  steam,  and  at  the  same  time 
for  working  her  paddle-wheels  internally,  except  in  some  of  the 
ponderous  American  floating-batteries,  in  which,  it  is  said,  they 
are  made  to  revolve  amidships,  that  is,  between  the  two  halves, 
as  it  were,  of  the  floating  machine.  This  may  answer  in  an 
unwieldy  vessel,  intended  solely  for  the  temporary  defence  of  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour ;  but  a  mode  of  construction  by  which 
the  paddles,  or  propelling  agents,  of  any  sea-going  steamer  are 
concealed  loithin-hoard,  has  not  as  yet  been  known  to  succeed,  as 
M.  Paixhans  would  fain  believe,  or  lead  some  persons  to  imagine. 
He  has  evidently  laboured  hard  to  collect  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  steam-engine,  as  hitherto  applied  to  propel  shipping ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  diligence,  he  has  not  yet  reached  the 
haven  of  his  research.  His  assumptions  on  this  head  are  but  a 
petitio  principii,  and,  having  thus  begged  the  question,  and  stated 
that  we  have  steamers  to  tow  our  shi[)S  out  of  haibour,  he  jumps 
to  the  conclusion,  that  steam-vessels  having  begun  by  being  the 
servants  of  line-of-battle  ships,  will,  in  the  end,  become  their 
masters. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  be  the  future  improvements 
in  the  application  of  the  machinery  now  used  for  propelling  ves- 
sels by  steam.  Therefore,  till  a  better  mode  is  devised,  and  its 
merits  admitted  by  practical  experience,  the  paddle-wheels  must 
continue  to  revolve  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  and,  consequently, 
be  liable  to  be  materially  damaged  by  shot :  however  secure  the 
boiler  and  other  parts  may  be  rendered  by  interior  structure,  shot 
or  bomb-proof,  it  is  certain  that,  without  greatly  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  vessel,  the  paddle-wheels  could  not,  even  then,  be 
so  protected.  A  steam-vessel,  unable  to  work  these,  would  at 
once  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  common  sailing-vessel,  if  not, 
in  some  respects,  to  that  of  one  seriously  crippled.  Nevertheless, 
to  attend  on  a  fleet,  steam-vessels,  with  all  their  machinery  per- 
fect, might  unquestionably  be  of  the  greatest  use,  on  several 
occasions,  particularly  to  tow  ships  in  a  calm,  or  bring  them  off 
Avhen  disabled  in  action ;  but  in  this  latter  service,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  at  present  fltted,  their  machinery  would  be  exposed  to 
such  injury  from  the  shot  of  an  enemy  as  could  not  be  repaired 
at  sea. 
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As  lor  the  sailini;  int'n-(»f-\\  :ir,  (»f  a  comparatively  small  size, 
amirtl  willi  l)()iii')-raiiiion,  of  llic  heavy  calibre  of  80  ami  150- 
pouiiders.  (Ifsliiu'd  to  throw  either  hollow  or  soliil  projectiles,  as 
Al.  Paixhaiis  anticipates,  they  would  be  much  more  liable  to  be 
tossed  about  in  bad  weather,  (or  even  in  line  weather,  with  a  lift- 
ing sea  or  heavy  swell,)  than  linc-of-battle  ships;  and,  conse- 
quently, their  rousjher  motion  would  render  it  more  difficult  to 
strike  an  object,  either  with  shot  or  shells  fired  from  their  ord- 
nance, than  from  similar  pieces  mounted  on  board  of  large  ships, 
less  susceptible  of  such  rough  motion.  But,  for  this  difference, 
M.  Paixhans  consoles  himself  by  the  reflection  that,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  French  seamen,  nineteen  shot  out  of  twenty  are 
throw  n  away,  and  that  tlie  hull,  &,c.  of  a  small  vessel,  presenting 
a  smaller  object  to  be  struck  by  projectiles  than  that  of  a  tower- 
ing line-of-battle  ship,  the  chances  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  that  some  of  her  shells  would,  an  pis  aller,  take 
effect,  and  fully  divert  the  attention  of  the  crew,  by  setting  her 
adversary  on  fire,  or  making  so  large  a  hole  in  the  ship's  bottom, 
as  might  endanger  her  sinking,  before  the  latter  could  effectually 
retaliate. 

Independently  of  this,  it  appears  to  us,  that  however  feasible 
on  pajier  may  be  his  plan  for  introducing  heavy  projectiles  into 
his  bomb-cannon  by  a  machine,  in  front  of  the  gun-carriage,  it 
would  not,  at  sea,  be  found  so  easy  in  practice.  As  for  his  appli- 
cation of  steam,  to  save  the  labour  of  men  in  working  the  guns, 
and,  on  the  American  principle,  to  move  long  iron  bars,  by  quick 
and  repeated  strokes,  as  a  defence  against  boarders,  we  say,  Nona 
verrons.  His  suggestion  of  "  batimens  cuirasses"  or  vessels 
shielded  with  iron  in  such  an  extraordinarif  manner  as  to  afford 
security  against  the  eflt'ect  of  shells  fired  horizontally,  only  shows 
that  speculative  theoretical  ideas,  when  exerted  in  pursuit  of  a 
favourite  object,  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  refute  themselves. 
In  the  balance  of  pro  and  con,  Mr.  Paixhans  here  seems,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  estimate  too  lightly  su[)erior  skill  in  gunnery; 
whereas,  in  our  humble  opinion,  a  certain  degree  of  practical 
skill  is  in  many  cases  absolutely  essential. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  in  regard  to  the 
various  proj)ositions  contained  in  his  quarto  work,  it  cannot  but  be 
acknowledged  that  M.  Paixhans  is  at  least  an  open  and  honour- 
able adversary;  for  in  proposing,  thus  publicly,  to  arm  the  ships 
of  his  own  country  the  better  to  combat  and  destroy  those  be- 
longing to  other  navies,  he  also  fully  apprizes  the  governments  of 
rival  nations  how  to  adopt  similar  means  of  defence,  so  that  the 
combatants  on  both  sides  may  be  armed  upon  an  equal  footing. 
As  to  l\\e  question,  whether  the  employment  of  means  so  de- 
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structive  will  not  be  coiitrary  to  morality,  to  humanity,  and  to  the 
usages  of  war?  this  is  his  reply: 

"  It  is  war  itself  that  is  contrary  to  morality  and  humanity ;  but  as 
ambition  will  always  exist,  so,  too,  there  will  always  be  wars  ;  conse- 
quently, the  means  of  destruction  will  always  be  employed,  and  the  art 
of  giving  to  them  the  greatest  possible  power  will  always  be  cultivated. 

"  No  doubt,  the  progress  of  the  art  of  destruction  is  in  itself  hateful  ; 
but  the  progress  of  any  art  whatsoever  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  avoided, 
and  it  would,  moreover,  be  a  false  notion  to  consider  the  improvement  of 
arms  as  a  misfortune  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  they  are  made  more  destruc- 
tive, combatants  approach  each  other  less,  and  history  attests  that  war- 
fare is  become  less  ferocious,  and  battles  less  bloody,  in  proportion  as  the 
means  of  fighting  are  more  improved.  The  opinions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened and  most  upright  men,  have  long  been  settled  on  this  point. 

"  In  the  particular  case  before  us,  are  shells,  then,  a  new  thing  ? 
And,  besides,  is  it  more  ciuel  to  kill  one's  adversary  with  shells,  than  to 
kill  him  with  cannon-ball  or  grape-shot  ?  Is  it  more  perfidious  to  em- 
ploy hollow  projectiles  against  sailors  than  soldiers?  Can  we  not,  in 
future,  repel  the  enemy's  ships  by  the  shells  of  our  ships,  as  we  repel 
them  at  present  by  those  of  our  ramparts  and  coast-batteries  ?  And,  in 
short,  when  it  is  admitted  that  a  hostile  na\-y  may  come  and  crush  under 
the  shells  of  its  bomb-vessels  the  women  and  children  of  a  town  be- 
sieged, why  should  one  be  obliged  to  respect  its  floating  fortresses  and 
its  combatants  who  are  amply  enabled  to  return  the  fire  ?'' 

To  conclude,  M.  Paixhans  may  recruit  the  crews  of  his  steam 
ships  or  sailing  vessels,  armed  with  bomb-cannon,  from  tiie  elite 
of  the  French  army;  they  will  not,  ceteris  paribus,  be  able  to 
wrest  from  us  our  naval  dominion.  By  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, while  the  British  flag  floats  over  the  heads  of  British 
sailors,  no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  that,  on  their  own 
element,  their  cooler  intrepidity  will  yield  to  >,he  more  impetuous 
valour  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave  among  French  soldiers.  His- 
tory attests  how  \\e\\  our  forefathers  stood  the  brunt,  when  fire- 
ships  and  grappling  board  to  board  were  the  order  of  the  day,  in 
the  hard-fought  naval  battles  of  the  seventeenth  century;  subse- 
quent wars,  more  especially  the  last,  have  proved  that  Britons 
have  not  degenerated  in  point  of  national  courage ;  and  whether 
our  ships  be  set  in  flames  by  flre-ships,  or  by  the  explosion  of 
shells,  they  will  not  in  future  be  less  obstinately  defended  than 
heretofore,  nor  their  opponents  less  valiantly  repelled.  In  a 
word,  we  are  persuaded  that  public  expectation  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed, and  throughout  the  British  fleet,  from  the  admiral  to 
the  loblolly  boy,  "  every  man  will  do  his  duti/." 

Want  of  room  compels  us,  reluctantly,  to  pass  over  the  Ap- 
pendix, Sec.  in  which  we  think  that,  for  the  benefit  of  that  branch 
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oi  the  service  whirli  txmcenis  the  Enoiiu'crs  and  the  Artillery, 
some  useful  hints  or  sugjj;estion.s  will  be  found. 

We  now  pioeeed  to  the  experiments  nuule  by  the  French  navy 
respectin«r  the  bomb-cannon,  as  suggested  by  M.  Paixhans,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  his  second  publication. 

His  projjositions  having  been  referred  to  the  examination  of  a 
Con)imssion  composed  of  several  members,  in  conscqtience  of 
lluir  luport,  made  in  May,  18<21,  two  guns,  of  the  calibre  of  80- 
p(»untlers,  were  cast  and  sent  to  Brest.  The  new  pieces  having 
undergone  the  proofs  to  which  all  ordnance  are  subjected  before 
tliev  are  admitted  into  service,  the  first  thing  was  to  try  their 
range,  which,  above  all,  was  considered  doubtful.  In  this  first 
experiment,  made  in  January,  1824,  not  only  were  hollow  pro- 
)«ctiies  of  the  weight  of  .55  pounds  thrown  as  far  as  the  shot  from 
the  heaviest  guns,  but  with  the  weak  charge  of  10  pounds  of 
jiowder,  a  bomb-cannon  carried  a  solid  shot,  weighing  80  pounds, 
lyJO  toises  (4113  English  yards). 

Then,  in  order  that  the  eftect  of  shells  fired  in  this  man- 
ner might  be  correctly  ascertained,  the  new  piece  of  ordnance 
w  as  mounted  in  a  careening-lighter,  which  w  as  brought  abreast  of 
an  old  hulk,  formerly  an  80-gun  ship,  moored  in  the  road  of 
Brest.  All  necessary  precautions  having  been  taken  against  her 
being  burnt  or  sunk,  (neither  the  one  nor  the  other  being  in- 
tended,) twelve  rounds  from  the  bomb-cannon  were  fired  at  this 
ship,  and,  at  the  distance  of  300  toises,  not  one  shell  out  of  the 
twelve  failed  to  strike  the  object. 

"  The  effects  produced  were  tremendous;  the  first  shell  struck  the  ship 
above  the  water-line,  making  a  hole  of  eight  inches  in  diameter  in  the 
side,  through  tiuil)er  twenty-eight  inches  in  thickness,  then,  in  bursting, 
forced  its  way  through  the  orlop-deck,  doing  considerable  damage,  and 
spreading  an  insufferable  smoke;  another  carried  away  a  great  portion 
of  the  main-mast,  together  with  an  iron  hoop  weighing  130  pounds;  a 
third  carried  away  a  large  knee  of  great  strengtli  and  thickness,  and 
afterwards  knocked  down  upwards  of  forty  stuS'ed  figures,  dressed  and 
placed  to  represent  men  stationed  at  the  guns;  a  fourth  struck  her  in  the 
quarter,  making  an  uncommonly  large  aperture,  which,  had  it  been  lower, 
would  have  endangered  her  sinking.  It  having  been  remarked  that  the 
shells  always  went  through  the  ship's  sides,  the  charge  of  the  piece 
was  successively  reduced  to  four  pounds  of  powder,  and  still  at  the  dis- 
tance of  400  French  toises,  a  shell  lodged  in  the  timber  between 
two  ports,  there  burst,  carrying  away  the  ribs,  planks  and  thick-stuff, 
and  made  a  breach  several  feet  wide  every  way,  driving  before  it  two 
weighty  iron  clamps,  and'  knocking  down  twenty  figures  representing 
men.  1  be  last  shell,  with  the  same  weak  charge,  struck  the  side  of  a 
port,  and  carrying  away  an  iron  knee  on  the  opj)ositc  side  of  the  ship^ 
there  burst,  doing  considerable  damage  of  a  fearfid  description." 
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In  consequence  of  this  experiment,  the  Commission,  composed 
of  the  superior  officers  of  the  different  departments  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  Artillery  at  Brest,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of 
Marine  a  Report,  in  which  they  state  "  that  the  weapon  offered  is 
of  a  nature  to  produce  a  prodigious  effect,  which  may  insure  vic- 
tory to  the  nation  that  shall  first  make  use  thereof,  and  may  lead 
to  a  great  change  in  the  naval  forces,"  &c.  The  Report  then 
states,  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  effect  so  produced, 
and  after  mature  deliberation,  the  Commission  has  formed  the 
following  opinion: — 

"  M.  Paixhans  proposed,  1.  To  throw  shells  at  the  same  angle 
that  common  guns  throw  shot:  it  is  evident  that  he  has  solved  the  pro- 
blem, and  completely  succeeded.  2.  To  produce  a  great  effect  within- 
board  of  the  ships  which  his  shells  strike :  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  effect  produced  was  terrible,  and  such  that  we  think,  one  or  two 
shells  of  this  kind,  bursting  in  a  battery  or  gun-deck,  would  there 
cause  so  much  confusion  as  to  render  doubtful  the  further  defence  of  the 
ship  so  stmck.  3.  To  produce  by  its  force,  and  its  fragments,  in  the 
ship's  timbers,  if  the  explosion  take  place  there,  such  havoc  as,  if  it 
occur  near  the  line  of  floatation,  may  expose  the  ship  to  be  sunk :  there 
cannot  exist  the  smallest  doubt  in  this  respect,  and  it  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived from  the  effect  of  one  of  the  shells,  which,  if  it  bad  struck 
a  few  feet  lower^  would  certainly  have  produced  irreparable  mischief," 

After  a  discussion  of  the  advantages,  the  inconveniences,  the 
objections,  &c.  the  Report  concludes  thus : — 

"  After  having  examined  whether  it  was  possible  to  employ  the  Paix- 
hans guns  on  board  of  ships  of  the  line,  and  having  decided  in  the  affirm- 
ative, provided  it  was  in  small  number,  there  remained  to  be  examined 
what  other  use  the  navy  might  be  able  to  make  of  these  guns,  and  the 
Commission  have  unanimously  ascertained  :  I .  That  this  weapon  would 
be  of  prodigious  effect  in  a  coast  battery,  where  the  place  is  not  deficient 
in  the  precautions  to  be  taken ;  and  no  ship,  whatever  may  be  her  force, 
if  she  was  at  300,  400,  or  even  500  toises,  could  bold  her  ground  against 
such  a  battery,  and  she  would  certainly  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
attack,  were  she  struck  by  some  of  these  shells.  2,  That  it  would 
be  very  advantageous  to  arm  with  this  new  artillery,  either  floating- 
batteries,  rowing  gun-boats,  or  steam-boats  3  and  they  think  that  for  the 
defence  of  roadsteads,  coasts,  or  the  attack  of  ships  becalmed  or  em- 
bayed, the  success  of  this  bomb-cannon  would  be  infallible :  therefore 
the  Commission,  to  sum  up,  declare, 

"  1.  Unanimously, — that  the  problem  propounded  by  M.  Paixhans  has 
been  solved  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  that  the  weapon  he  has  created  is 
of  terrible  effect,  and,  after  some  corrections^  maybe  served  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  common  guns. 

"  2.  By  a  vtajority  o/"  13  against  3, — that  it  may  be  adopted  even  on 
board  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  but  in  small  number,  and  in  taking  pre- 
cautionsj  which  must  be  the  object  of  a  special  inquiry. 
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"  3.  Utinnimouslv, — that  it  will  be  of  incalculabk-  ufility  in  coast- 
battcrics,  floatiufi-bnttcrics,  rowing  or  sailinu;  gun-boats,  stcani-boats, 
sloani-battcrics,  cS:c. 

"  Signed  hi/  the  Vke-Adviiral  commaiidwg  at  Brest, 
and  the  other  Members  of  the  Commission^ 
"  Brest,  Jan.  1S21.' 

The  results  obtained  havinj;-  been  conimunicakd  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  some  of  their  principal  members  also  made  a 
Kcport,  dated  May  24,  1824,  entirely  approving  the  innovation 
proposed,  and  concluding  in  these  words  : — 

"  Your  Commission  is  equally  convinced  that,  by  further  experiments 
respecting  the  employment  of  this  new  piece  on  board  of  ships,  it  is  pos- 
sible, either  by  diftcrent  anangements  of  which  its  introduction  is  sus- 
ceptible, or  by  modifications  adopted  even  in  the  construction  of  the 
ships,  to  render  this  piece  of  ordnance  of  practical  use,  and  without  dan- 
ger ;  the  evident  effects  of  which  would  be,  to  establish  a  sort  of  equili- 
brium between  armed  vessels  of  different  strength  and  of  different  rates — 
a  result  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  power  that  has  fewer  large  men- 
of-war  and  most  population,  and  consequently  to  the  advantage  of 
France  over  England. 

"  Signed  hij  scleral  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences." 

In  order  to  decide  on  the  best  manner  of  following  up  this  ex- 
periment, the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Navy,  increased  on 
this  occasion  by  several  members,  was  charged  to  investigate  the 
matter;  to  answer  a  series  of  eight  questions  put  by  the  Minister 
of  Marine;  and  to  propose  the  measures  to  be  taken. 

In  consequence,  orders  were  given,  to  repeat  the  experiments 
on  a  much  larger  scale ;  to  place  the  new  piece  at  different  dis- 
tances and  in  different  circumstances;  to  cause  it  to  be  fired  com- 
paratively with  a  certain  number  of  the  best  pieces  of  ordnance 
in  use;  to  give  to  the  latter  hollow  projectiles;  and  even  for  the 
common  guns,  one  of  the  improvements  which  had  been  tried 
with  success  on  the  bomb- cannon,  was  adopted,  that  is,  tlieir 
M'indage  was  reduced,  by  which  reduction  their  range  was  in- 
creased, with  a  diminished  charge  of  powder.*  The  ranges  of  the 
different  guns,  both  with  solid  and  hollow  projectiles,  and  with 
different  charges  of  powder,  as  well  as  the  angles  of  elevation,  are 
stated  in  tables.  The  mean  general  result  was,  that  the  80- 
pounder,  \\  ith  a  charge  proportionably  less,  threw  its  solid  shot 
sometimes  farther,  and  generally  nearly  as  far,  as  theSG-pounder; 
and  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  ranges  from  the  bomb- 


•  This  was  one  of  the  important  deductions  of  the  late  estimable  Dr.  Hutton,  from 
the  experiments  he  made  with  the  Balistic  pendulum,  at  Woolwich,  in  1783,  and  many 
succeeding  years.  M.  Paixhans  recommends  t'lat  the  windage  of  the  common  FrencJi 
iJiip-guns,  36,  18  and  24-pounders,  should  be  reduced,  it  Jiaviu^'  been  found,  on  (rial, 
to  answer  cffeciuallv. 
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cannon  witii  hollow  projectiles  (0*707  of  the  weight  of  the  metal) 
were  almost  equal  to  those  with  solid  shot.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark, 

"  1.  That,  at  the  first  experiments  in  1823-4,  the  80-pounder  bomb- 
cannon,  loaded  with  10  pounds  of  powder,  and  fired  at  the  very  low  angle 
of  21  degrees,  carried  two  shells  at  a  time,  weighing  together  (with 
their  wood  bottoms)  123  pounds,  to  the  distance  of  920  toises  (I960 
English  yards). 

"  2.  The  same  gun,  charged  with  1 7  pounds  1 1  ounces  of  powder, 
(one-third  of  the  weiglit  of  the  projectile,)  and  fired  at  the  angle  of  37  J 
degrees,  carried  its  shell  a  (French)  league,  2090  toises,  (upwards  of 
2|  English  miles.) 

"  3.  In  short,  this  gun,  charged  with  1 0  pounds  of  powder,  (one-eighth 
only  of  the  weight  of  the  projectile,)  and  fired  at  the  angle  of  17  de- 
grees, threw  its  solid  shot  of  80  pounds,  1930  toises  (4113  English 
yards) ;  a  djniamic  effect  particularly  remarkable. 

"  The  solidity  of  the  gun  was  again  put  to  the  test  at  the  succeeding 
experiments  in  1824,  by  firing  quick  three  rounds  with  two  solid  shot 
weighing  together  160  lbs.,  with  the  veiy  strong  charge  of  twenty 
pounds  of  powder,  and  three  rounds  likewise  with  two  solid  shot,  with 
the  still  stronger  charge  of  tw^enty-six  pounds.  These  trials,  though 
severe  for  ordnance  intended  for  firing  projectiles  with  the  charge  of 
from  six  to  ten  pounds,  however,  produced  no  sort  of  injury,  and  the 
chase  being  subjected  to  the  water-proof,  &c.  was  found  as  smooth  as 
the  best  polished  glass.  To  produce  the  greatest  effects,  the  charge  of 
eight  or  ten  pounds  was  quite  sufficient ;  and,  for  short  distances,  it  may 
be  reduced  to  four  or  six.  The  pieces  were  worked  by  common  artil- 
lery-men, without  any  particular  training,  and  the  time  required  for 
each  round  was  four,  five,  or  six  minutes — the  same  as  for  the  36- 
pounder.  To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  loading  the  piece  with  such  heavy 
projectiles,  a  small  tackle  was  suspended  above  the  port,  by  means  of 
which  they  were  introduced  without  difficulty.  The  recoil  was  so  mo- 
derate, that  some  of  the  members  of  the  commission  proposed  to  fix  the 
gun  for  firing  on  the  Jion-recoil  principle.  The  weight  of  the  French 
80-pounder  bomb-cannon  (which  throws  a  solid  shot  weighing  ninety 
English  pounds)  is  to  be  about  72  cwt." 

Having  mentioned  these  particulars  to  show  the  properties  of 
these  new  guns,  in  firing  both  hollow  and  solid  projectiles,  we 
shall  now  add  that  farther  experiments  were  made  at  Brest  in 
September  and  October,  1824,  directed  by  a  second  Commission, 
composed  of  entirely  different  members  from  the  first.  Their 
Report  fully  confirmed,  in  every  particular,  the  facts  ascertained 
by  that  of  the  first  Commission,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
large  shells ;  four  smaller  ones  fired  from  36  and  24-pounders  not 
having  been  found  to  produce  so  much  damage  as  one  of  the  8- 
inch  shells,  fired,  with  a  reduced  charge,  from  the  bomb-cannon. 
At  the  distance  of  500  or  600  toises,  one  of  these  knocked  .two 
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ports  of  \\\v  hulk  into  one;  anotlier  made  a  large  hole,  upwards  of 
liiree  iVet  sijuaie,  pretty  near  the  water-line;  by  the  explosion 
of  a  third,  a  beam  of  the  upper-deck  was  broken,  and  the  planks 
thereof  blown  up;  while,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the  ship 
was  set  on  tire,  and  but  for  the  most  prompt  application  of  the 
means  proviiied  against  such  an  accident,  she  would  have  been 
burnt. 

The  opinion  of  the  Connnission  with  respect  to  the  propriety 
of  admitting  on  board  of  line-of-battle  ships  bomb-cannon  for 
firing  both  shells  and  shot,  is  thus  expressed: — 

"  The  Commission,  considering  the  danger  and  embarrassment  of 
emploviiig  at  one  time  too  great  a  number  of  loaded  projectiles,  are  of 
opinion,  that  a  ship's  battery  ought  not  to  be  entirely  so  armed;  but 
tiicv  think,  almost  unanimously,  that  two  or  four  of  these  guns  might  be 
placed  on  the  lower  gun-deck,  with  the  precaution  of  having  a  store- 
room on  purpose  for  stowing  the  shells.  Moreover,  they  are  of  opinion, 
tliat  it  would  be  ])roper,  before  the  use  of  tiiis  weapon  is  adopted  on  board 
of  ships  of  the  line,  to  make  a  trial  of  it  at  sea,  and  they,  therefore, 
recommend  experiments  adapted  to  all  circumstances,  &c. 

"  As  for  the  employment  of  bomb-cannon  in  other  vessels  besides 
ships  of  the  line,  as  well  as  on  the  coast,  i^c.  the  Commission  unanimously 
acknowledge  that  this  weapon  would  be  of  wonderful  eflect  in  coast- 
batteries  ;  that  no  ship,  whatever  might  be  her  force,  were  she  at  the 
distance  of  from  300  to  GOO  toiscs,  would  be  able  to  withstand  such  a 
batter\' ;  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  arm  with  this  new 
artillery,  floating-batteries,  rowing  or  sailing  gun-boats,  or  steam-boats, 
and  the  members  are  of  opinion  that,  for  the  defence  of  roadsteads,  of 
coasts,  or  for  the  attack  of  ships  becalmed  or  embayed,  the  success  of 
bomb-cannon  would  be  infallible." 

"  Signed  by  Rear-Admiral  Bergcrei,  President,  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Commission." 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  here  stated,  that  two 
distinct  Commissions,  composed  of  highly  distinguished  officers, 
as  well  as  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  have,  in  their  several 
Reports,  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  M.  Paixhans's 
bomb-cannon,  and  of  the  propriety  of  admitting  them,  in  small 
number,  on  board  of  ships  of  ^the  line ;  and  they  have  recom- 
mended experiments,  adapted  to  all  circumstances  to  be  made 
with  them  at  sea.  "  Ce  u'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  cnute,"  says 
the  old  Trench  adage;  and  in  the  course  of  the  four  years  which 
liave  elapsed  since  these  Reports  were  made,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  active  measures  have  subsequently  been  pursued. 

In  proof  of  other  decisive  steps  to  which  the  new  system  pro- 
posed by  M.  Paixhans  has  led,  the  eighth  and  last  question  ad- 
dressed (after  the  iirst  experiments)  in  1824,  by  the  Minister  of 
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the  Marine  to  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Navy  at  Brest, 
is  more  particularly  deserving  of  attention  : — 

"  In  short,  how  far,  and  by  what  means,  wilt  it  be  possible  to  act,  so  that 
the  French  navy  may,  at  least  for  some  time,  exclusively  enjoy  the  advantages 
presented  by  bomb-cannon?" 

The  answer  of  the  Committee  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  record,  but  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  answer, 
subjoined  to  the  question,  by  M.  Paixhans: — 

"  The  priority  of  use  may  be  obtained  by  preparing  during  peace,  to 
act  vigorously  from  the  very  first  breaking-out  of  war,  and  as  this  kind 
of  advantage  belongs  less  to  him  who  is  first  acquainted  with  a  new 
means  than  to  him  who  first  knows  how  to  employ  it  well,  it  behoves  us 
to  be  well  trained  before-hand  to  bomb-cannon.'' 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  fair  warning.  Fore-warned, — fore- 
armed. Let  us  not  again  commit  an  error  which  had  much 
better  be  avoided  than  repeated,  namely,  to  hold  our  rivals  or  foes 
too  cheap.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  while 
the  spirit  of  Nelson  animates  the  manly  hearts  that  glow  with  the 
recollection  of  his  heroic  example,  prudence  may  whisper  in  the 
ear  of  those  who  "  rule  the  roast,"  circumspicite  et  vigilate. 


Art.  Vn. — Le  Voyage  de  Grtce :  Poeme.  Par  M.  Pierre  Lebrun. 

8vo.  Paris.  1828. 
Beyond  the  great  poetical  question, — classic  or  romantic  ?  which 
at  this  moment  shakes  France  to  its  centre,  and  which,  indeed, 
relates  less  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  materiel  of  poetry,  there  are  no 
remarkable  divisions  among  the  genus  irritabile  of  that  nation. 
The  French  have  no  modern  schools  of  poetry  where  new  theories 
and  practices  are  promulgated — no  dogmatists  who  raise  the 
standard  of  another  faith,  and  cry,  "  wo  !  wo  ! "  against  every  for- 
mer one — no  critics  who,  on  drawing  the  pen  upon  an  author, 
inquire 

"  Under  which  king,  Bezonian,  speak  or  die  ? " 
This  is  fortunate  for  the  poets ;  but  perhaps  not  so  fortunate  for 
poetry.  There  are,  it  is  true,  none  of  the  "  hella,  horridn  bella^ 
which  in  England  rage  continually  among  the  lake  school,  the 
Satanic  school,  the  cockney  school,  and  half-a-dozen  other  schools, 
to  the  unspeakable  derangement  of  the  bilious  system  of  many 
respectable  individuals ;  but  there  is  also,  and  on  that  very  account, 
much  less  chance  than  with  us  of  arriving  at  a  reasonable  perfec- 
tion in  the  art  divine.  Truth,  the  logicians  say,  is  elicited  fiom 
the  collision  of  errors  ;  and  in  England,  we  may  hope  that  in 
process  of  time  a  poet  may  arise,  uniting  in  his  own  person  the 
better  parts  of  the  genius  of  the  Byrons,  the  Wordsworths,  the 
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Crabhes,  and  tho  tra-and-inurtin  poets  of  the  present  day.  Here, 
in  tlu>  midst  of  a  vast  mass  of  dullness  and  conceit,  we  are  often 
startled  into  admiration  by  a  burst  of  true  genius;  while  in 
rrance,  at  the  period  in  which  we  write,  they  are  perfectly  well 
satislieil  with  a  peaceable  mediocrity.  But,  to  be  convinced 
that  we  ilo  not  use  the  term  mediocrity,  which  is  really  a  very 
rcsjnetfnl  word,  in  any  insulting  sense,  it  is  only  necessary  to' 
turn  to  the  volume  before  us. 

M.  Lebrun  visited  Greece  at  the  most  interesting  epoch  of  her 
modern  history,  the  period  of  her  iiist  thoroughly  awaking  from 
the  sleep  of  ages,  to  identify  herself  with  that  wonderful  land 
which,  lost  to  the  present  realities  of  the  world,  existed  only  as  a 
dream  and  a  shadow  in  the  minds  of  men.  He  embarked  for 
Athens  in  a  Hydriote  corvette,  bearing  a  "  name  of  power," 
Themistocles.  On  her  deck,  he  first  heard,  breaking  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  the  song  of  Rhigas,  the  Marseillese  hynn»  of  the 
modern  Greeks  :  a  light  appeared  rising  at  the  moment  in  the 
distant  horizon  : 

"  It  was  the  break  of  day ;  another  mom 

Rose  from  the  bosom  of  the  waves,  and  brought 
The  land  with  her— What  azure  speck  is  born 
On  that  far  verge,  to  gem  the  golden  spot  ? 
"  C'est  elle.    La  voilii !   C'est  la  tcnc  sacree — 

La  patrie  !  et  leur  chant  remontait  dans  Ics  airs." 
He  travelled  in  Greece ;  his  footsteps  were  printed  in  the 
*'  sacred  ground  ; "  he  was  witness  to  her  wrongs  and  her  tears, 
her  beauty  and  her  despair.  On  his  return  the  scene  was  changed. 
Her  tears  were  not  wiped,  but  scorched  away;  her  long  despair 
was  turned  into  rage  ;  the  Themistocles,  which  had  borne  him  to 
her  shores,  was  sweeping  the  Archipelago  at  the  head  of  a  warlike 
fleet;  and  her  captain,  his  quondam  host  of  the  sea,  he  recognized 
in  the  hero  Tondjasis.  Who  would  not  have  written  a  poem  on 
an  excursion  like  this  ?  The  man  whose  muse  could  have  been 
silent,  deserves  to  be  denounced  in  terms  as  bitter  as  he  "  who 
hath  no  music  in  his  soul."  M.  Lebrun  was  not  so  felonious  a 
character ;  he  sat  down  and  produced  a  poem  upon  his  travels, 
pervaded  by  a  beautiful  enthusiasm,  which,  if  not  poetry  itself,  is, 
at  least,  so  near  akin  to  it,  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  not  an  epic  poem,  how- 
ever, which  he  has  written  on  the  revolution  of  Greece,  nor 
merely  a  poetical  account  of  his  travels,  nor  a  lyrical  effusion  on 
the  charms  of  the  classic  land,  and  the  moral  signs  of  the  times. 
Piibiic  actir)ns,  he  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  were  confounded  in 
his  mind  with  jxisonal  recollections,  and  the  scenic  beauty  of 
places  with  the  deeds  done  in  them  ;   and   it  was  his  intention  to 
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embody  the  whole  in  a  series  of  poems,  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
should  be  neither  wholly  travels,  nor  history,  nor  poetry,  but  par- 
take at  once  of  all  three.  Thus,  he  adds,  Le  Voyage  de  Grece 
*'  mingles  Mith  the  lyrical,  which  distinguishes  it  more  peculiarly, 
the  dramatic  and  narrative."  Now,  these,  in  our  opinion,  are 
precisely  the  ingredients  requisite  in  a  finished  poem — the  ode, 
the  epopee,  and  the  drama  in  one! — and  if  in  the  recipe  the  in- 
gredients could  only  be  inserted  in  proportions  adapted  to  the 
case,  or  subject,  the  Iliad  and  the  Paradise  Lost  might  tremble 
on  their  shelves.  But  we  are  not  disposed  to  represent  this  de- 
claration (against  the  general  meaning  of  the  context)  as  a  symp- 
tom of  vanity;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  receive  it  as  an  apology  for 
the  faults,  which  are  as  conspicuous  as  the  beauties  of  the  poem. 
The  flight  is  not  sustained — the  poet  occasionally  becomes  the 
historian,  and  the  historian  sinks  into  the  garrulous  traveller ;  but 
there  are  many  passages  notwithstanding  of  extreme  beauty. 
These  passages,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  at  the  present 
day,  do  not  belong  to  the  higher  departments  of  poetry ;  they  are 
addressed  rather  to  the  senses  than  to  the  mind  ;  they  are,  in 
short,  the  fashionable  poetry  of  the  year  1828.  To  analyse  a 
work  like  this,  would  be  to  count  ideas  as  much  as  to  chronicle 
occurrences — in  fact,  to  translate  it.  The  poem  is  made  up  of 
detached  pictures;  and  there  is  just  the  same  sort  of  unity  in  the 
plot  as  in  that  of  a  common  book  of  travels,  which  begins  with 
the  sallying  forth  of  the  adventurer,  and  ends  with  his  safe  return. 
We  venture  to  copy  a  picture  of  Constantinople  as  seen  from  the 
Bosphorus,  which,  in  the  original,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  literary  artist.  The  reader  will  perceive  that  it  is  only 
an  outside  view.* 

"  Queen  of  the  Morn  !   Sultana  of  the  East ! 

City  of  wonders,  on  whose  sparkling  breast. 

Fair,  slight,  and  tall,  a  thousand  palaces 

Fling  their  gay  shadows  over  golden  seas  ! 

Where  towers  and  domes  bestud  the  gorgeous  land. 

And  countless  masts,  a  mimic  forest  stand  j 

Where  cypress  shades  the  minaret's  snowy  hue. 

And  gleams  of  gold  dissolve  in  skies  of  blue, 

*  "  Avez-vous  vu  la  reine  de  I'aurore  ? 

La  cite  nierveilleuse,  epouse  des  sultans, 
Doiit  les  palais  legers,  fragiles,  eclatants, 
D'lin  triple  araphitheatre  encliautent  le  Bosphore  ? 
Connaissez-vous  ses  tours,  ses  domes,  ses  forets 
De  mats,  de  cjpres  noirs  et  de  blancs  minarets, 
OuTor,  dans  un  ciel  bleu,  jour  et  nuit  etincelle? 
Des  arts  de  I'Orient  la  fille  la  plus  belle? 
Du  dernier  Constantin  cettc  veuve  infidele  ? 
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Danehtcr  of  Eastern  art,  the  most  divine — 
Ix>vcly.  yet  faithless  bride  of  Constantino — 
Fair  Istainboiil,  whose  tranquil  mirror  flings 
Back  with  delight  thy  thousand  colourings. 
And  who  no  equal  in  the  world  dost  know, 
Save  thy  own  image  pictured  thus  below! 

Dazzled,  amazed,  our  eyes  half-blinded,  fail, 
A\'hile  sweeps  the  phantasm  past  our  gliding  sail- 
Like  as  in  festive  scene,  some  sudden  light 
Rises  in  clouds  of  stars  upon  the  night. 

Struck  by  a  splendour  never  seen  before, 
Dnnik  with  the  perfumes  wafted  from  the  shore, 
Approaching  near  these  peopled  groves,  we  deem 
That  from  enchantment  rose  the  gorgeous  dream, 
Day  without  voice,  and  motion  without  sound. 
Silently  beautiful !     The  haunted  ground 
Is  paved  with  roofs  beyond  the  bounds  of  sight. 
Countless,  and  coloured,  wrapped  in  golden  light. 
'Mid  groves  of  cypress,  measureless  and  vast. 
In  thousand  forms  of  circles — crescents— cast, 

CeUe  Istaniboul  cnfin,  dont  Ic  iniroir  dcs  niers 
R6pete  avec  amour  le  ravissant  rivage, 
Qui  se  plait  a  s'y  voir,  et  dans  tout  I'univers 
N'a  d'egale  que  son  image? 
"  De  son  premier  aspect  tout  votre  ocil  s'eblouit, 
Frapp6,  quand  elle  accotirt  au-devant  dc  vos  voiles, 
Comme,  au  sein  d'une  fite,  alors  que  dans  la  nuit 
Quelquc  feu  jaillissant  au  ciel  ^panouit 
Son  bouquet  6clatant  d'etoiies. 

"  Ah!  que  de  s>a  splendtur  I'Europ^en  seduit, 
Enivre  des  parfunis  dont  la  rive  est  cliargee, 
S'etonne,  en  ap|)n)cl)ant  de  la  ville  ombrag^e, 
Ou  par  enchanteuient  tout  iui  semble  produit, 
Ou  lejour  est  sans  voix,  le  mouvement  sans  bruit! 
Qu'il  regarde  surpris,  quand,  d'un  leger  caique, 
II  voit,  sur  trois  penchants,  de  lumiere  dores 
Et  d'innorabrables  toils  converts  et  color6s, 
Se  peindre  le  tableau  de  la  cil6  magique ; 
Venir  ct  pres  de  Iui  passer  de  toutes  parts 
Ces  cypres,  vastes  bois,  d'ou,  sans  borne  aux  regards, 
En  globes,  en  croissants,  en  fleclies,  I'or  s'elance, 
Et  renvoic  au  soleil  les  rayons  qu'il  Iui  lance  ; 
Ces  marveilleux  jardins,  ces  domes,  ces  bazars  ; 
Ces  serails,  ces  hareras,  solitudes  peupl6es 
Ou  regnent  a  genoux  des  idoles  voilees  ; 
Ces  transpareuts  sejours  aux  grilles  de  roseaux 
Qui  laissent  voir  des  fleurs,  desorangcrs,  des  caux, 
Des  yeux  noir  et  brillants  .  .  .     Mais  la  terreur  glacee, 
Sentinelle  invisible  assise  aux  portcs  d'or, 
De  I'cnceinte,  oii  plongeait  Tfeil  ignorant  encor, 
Rcpoufse  ks  regards  et  meme  la  pensce." — p.  71 — 73. 
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Gold  glitters,  spangling  all  the  wide  extent, 
And  flashes  back  to  heaven  the  rays  it  sent. 
Gardens  and  domes,  bazaars  begem  the  woods  5 
Seraglios,  harems — peopled  solitudes. 
Where  the  veil'd  idol  kneels  ;   and  vistas  through 
Barr'd  lattices,  that  give  the  enamoured  view. 
Flowers,  orange-trees,  and  waters  sparkling  near. 
And  black  and  lovely  eyes. — Alas,  that  Fear, 
At  those  heaven-gates,  dark  sentinel  should  stand. 
To  scare  even  Fancy  from  her  promised  land  !" 
The  bazaar  of  Smyrna  is  still  better  drawn,  and  in  addition  to 
the  breadth  and  variety  of  colouring  which  attract  the  admiration 
of  vulgar  observers,   exhibits  some  of  the  finer  touches  of  art 
which  win  the  approbation  of  connoisseurs.     There  are  many 
points  in  the  character  and  customs  of  the  modern  Greeks  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  poetical  purposes,  and  of  these  M.  Lebrun 
has  not  failed  to  avail  himself.     The  image  of  the  Virgin,  for  in- 
stance, the  Greek  Madonna,  placed   in  the  vessels  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, before  which  a  lamp  burns  all  night,  comes  in  with  a  kind 
of  hushing  effect  in  the  description  of  an  evening  voyage.    At  the 
time  of  the  Ave  Maria,  a  vase  of  incense  is  lighted,  and  laid  for 
a  moment  before  this  image  of  the  "  All  Holy;"  it  is  then  taken 
below,  and  the  interior  of  the  vessel  consecrated  by  the  perfume; 
and  it  is  finally  handed  to  the  captain  and  each  of  the  sailors,  who 
touch  the  incense  with  their  finger,  and  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  their  face.     More  than  a  third  of  the  volume  is   filled  with 
notes,  written  in  a  lively  agreeable  manner,  and  serving  to  detail 
such  particulars  of  the  journey  as  could  not  be  gracefully  intro- 
duced even  within  the  ample  limits  of  a  "  lyrical,  narrative,  and 
dramatic  poem." 


Art.  VIII. — Obras  Dramalicas  y  Liricas  de  D.  Leandro  Fer- 
nandez de  Moratin;  unica  edicion  recouocida  por  el  Autor. 
3  tom.  8vo.  Paris.  1825. 
Few  lovers  of  the  drama,  fewer  still  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
former  prosperity  of  that  branch  of  literature  in  Spain,  can  con- 
template the  present  condition  of  the  stage  in  that  country  with- 
out interest; — an  interest  arising  in  no  small  degree  from  the 
novelty  of  the  subject,  of  which  very  little  is  known  out  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  scarcely  anything  in  England.  It  has,  indeed, 
occupied  the  attention  of  a  few  German  and  French  critics,  but 
what  they  have  written  concerning  it  is  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  words  meagre  and  unsatisfactory:  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
in  particular,  not  only  were  they  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
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llio  Spanisli  drainatlsts,  ancient  and  modern,  but  tluy  applied  !«> 
liie  exanunalioii  of  the  subject  principles  which,  in  this  countr\ , 
woulil   be  deemed  inapplicable  to  all  dramatic  compositions,  and 
especially  to  tluxe  in  (jnestion.     Nor  is  more  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  the  Spanish  critics  themselves,  whose  decisions  ought 
lo  be  received  wilii  the  utmost  caution, — whether  they  belong  to 
the  classical  or  the  romantic  sect.     In  the  eyes  of  the  former,  the 
old  Spanish  drama  is  as  barbarous  as  our  own — abounding  with 
the  most  monstrous  perversions  of  taste,  and  lit  to  be  represented 
only  before  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar:  in  those  of  the  latter,  (who, 
fortunately,  still   constitute   the  majority,  and  who  care  as  little 
for  the  far-famed  prcceptos  as  the  veriest  idolators  of  Shakspeare,) 
it  evinces  the  perfection  of  human  genius.     Unwilling  as  we  are 
to  speak  with  severity  of  our  romantic  brethren,  we  cannot  but 
think  the  duties  of  criticism  strangely  fuUilled,  when  every  real 
beauty  in  composition  is  extravagantly  lauded,  and  every  defect 
palliated  or  concealed.     Whoever  has  been  at  the  pains  to  read 
their  heavy,  formal,  pedantic  attempts  in  this  way,  will  feel  as 
little  disposed  as  ourselves  to  regard  them  with  deference.    They 
appear  to  have   arisen   from  their  siestas,  with  heads  but  half- 
cleared  from  drowsiness, — to  have  seated  themselves,  with  their 
usual  gravity,  at  their  meditated  tasks,  and  to  have  resolved  that 
they  would  support  the   literary  honour  of  their  country,  with   as 
much  obstinacy  as  their  chivalrous  ancestors  maintained  its  liber- 
ties and  religion.     This  may  seem  harsh,  yet  from  the  just  praise 
we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  bestow  on  Spanish  genius,  we  shall 
not,  we  arc  sure,  be  susj)ected  of  the  slightest  prejudice  against 
that  once  gallant  and  still  estimable  people.     We  shall  be  at  all 
times   ready  to  do  ample  justice  to  their  literary  merits,  but  we 
cannot  join    in    the    vehement    admiration   with   which    several 
writers,  following  the  national  critics,  and,  as  we  strongly  suspect, 
without  examining  for  themselves,  have  affected  to  regard  it.     If 
we  admit  (as  we  do  most  willingly)  that  not  a  few  of  the  older 
dramatists  might  be  proudly  acknowledged   by  any  country,  we 
cannot  restrain  our  indignant  wonder  when  we  hear,  on  this  side 
the  Peninsula,  an  echo  of  the  absurd   boast  first  raised   by  the 
national  writers — that  they  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
people;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  make  the  unqualilied  assertion,  that 
Spain  has  not  yet  produced  one  able  and  impartial  critic.    Bold  as 
this  necessary  censure  may  appear,  it  is  susceptible  of  satisfactory 
explanation.     Until  very  lately  (and  even  now  the  case  is  not  as 
we  could  wish  to  see  it,)  the  flow  of  her  national  literature  has 
been  altogether  unenlivened  by  the  accession  of  foreign  streams, 
which  vainly  attempted  to  pass  the  Pyrenean  barrier.     Where 
there  is  no  interchange  of  intellectual  stores,  where  the  current  of 
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univeisal  genius  and  knowledge  does  not  perpetually  mingle, 
and  where  there  exists  no  acknowledged  universal  standard  by 
which  merit  can  be  estimated,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  a  low, 
imperfect,  nay,  often  every  way  inadequate  one  will  be  erected 
in  its  place.  Without  this  constant  community  of  intercourse,  it 
is  impossible  that  the  literature  of  any  country  can  be  otherwise 
than  governed  by  an  antiquated,  bigoted,  and  pernicious  spirit — 
a  spirit  originating  in  ignorance,  and  fostered  by  pride.  Thus 
the  poetry  of  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the  early  romances 
and  songs,  (which,  as  they  were  called  forth  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances, involving  deep  feeling,  and  accompanied  by  an  ardent 
imagination,  are  exceedingly  interesting,)  is  not  of  a  very  high 
order.  From  a  country  where  books  alone,  instead  of  nature, 
are  studied,  what  indeed  could  be  expected  beyond  frigid,  unim- 
passioned,  artificial  combinations  of  worn-out  images?  This  is 
strikingly  true  with  respect  to  the  lyric,  pastoral,  and  didactic 
poetry,  (epic  there  is  none ;  for  we  are  not  among  those  who 
consider  the  Araucana  as  belonging  to  that  class,)  and  though  in 
a  less,  still  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  modern  dramatic. 

Rejecting  the  authority  of  the  classic  and  romantic  sectaries — 
of  those  who  unduly  depreciate,  or  extravagantly  praise — be  they 
natives  or  foreigners,  we  consider  the  Spanish  drama  as  worthy 
of  serious  attention  from  the  general  reader.  It  bears  the  impress 
of  the  national  character :  it  forms  a  medium  through  which  that 
character  must  be  viewed.  No  country  is  more  interesting  than 
Spain,  at  whatever  period  she  is  contemplated — no  other  perhaps 
has,  in  like  manner,  received  and  retained  so  deep  an  impression 
from  external  causes — an  impression  at  all  times  conspicuous  in 
her  genius,  habits,  and  institutions.  The  Roman  pomp,  the 
Gothic  fierceness,  the  Arabian  fire,  have  not  vainly  swept  over 
her  plains  :  they  have  left  indelible  burning  traces  behind  them  in 
the  moral  condition  of  her  children  :  they  have  in  no  small  degree 
contributed  to  render  the  Spaniard  what  he  is — a  being,  whose 
thoughts,  manners,  principles,  are  for  the  most  part  distinct  from 
those  of  every  other  European  nation.  To  ascertain  how  far 
this  external  influence  has  extended,  and  to  develope  its  progress 
in  the  formation  of  the  national  literature,  would  be  a  noble  at- 
tempt, but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it,  and  if  it  were,  we  should 
distrust  our  ability  to  make  it  with  success.  Assuredly,  this  in- 
fluence is  as  conspicuous  in  the  drama  as  in  any  other  branch  of 
Spanish  literature,  the  old  romances  and  songs  only  excepted  ;  and 
we  are  confident,  that  to  every  philosophic  reader,  it  will  be  more 
evident  from  his  own  observation  than  from  any  illustrations  we 
could  give.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  so  decidedly  national 
is  the  Spaniard — so  different  are  his  intellectual  habits  from  those 
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of  otlu-i  iiiiMi,  (a  piHiilimity  attributable  not  coitainlv  t(i  nature, 
but  to  cdmation  anil  liabit,)  tliat  liis  bi'^t  litorarv  productions  re- 
quire eonsitU'iable  nioibiiealiou  btMori:  ibey  can  be  lullv  rehslied  by 
foici^ner.s.  lU)\\ever  interesting  to  the  philosopher  this  nation- 
ality niav  be,  to  most  reailers  it  will  be  far  otherwise.  Hence  the 
most  tleservedly  popular  Spanish  authors  have  rarely  obtained  an 
European  celebrity  :  they  may  indeed  be  praised,  but  they  are 
seldom  read — much  seldomer  than  they  deserve.  We  have  met 
with  many  who,  in  their  passionate  admiration  of  the  old  dra- 
matists, elevated  Lope  de  V'ega,  Cakleron,  IMontalvan,  Moreto, 
I?ojas,  Solis,  Zamora,  Molino,  vVlarcon,  Cubillo,  above  those  of 
every  other  country,  and  contended  that  Shakspeare  is  the  only 
name  of  greater  splendour  in  the  annals  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion ;  but  when  retjuircd  to  i)oint  out  the  jjarticular  qualities  for 
which  those  celebrated  authors  were  so  highly  distinguished,  they 
have  rarely  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  All  liked  to  be 
general  in  their  commendations,  almost  all  were  silenced  when  re- 
quired to  descend  to  particulars. 

From  these  general  observations,  we  approach  the  subject  of 
Spanish  Comedy,  to  which  they  have  been  intended  as  intro- 
ductory. 

The  usual  definitions  of  comedy  in  other  countries  do  not 
apply  to  that  existing  in  Spain.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  a  generic 
term,  a])plicable  to  all  dramatic  comj)ositions  of  which  the  catas- 
trophe is  not  tragical.  A  Spanish  comedy  of  the  old  school 
delies  all  defmition.  It  has  been  called,  and  not  without  justice, 
ail  hhlurical  novel ;  for  its  incidents  are  as  numerous,  its  plot  as 
complex,  as  those  of  almost  any  fictitious  tale.  (Perhaps  a  more 
unexceptionable  designation  would  be,  a  novel  in  dialogue.)  It 
has  been  compared  with  our  English  comedy,  and  much  acute- 
ness  has  been  employed  to  show  the  close  relation  between  the 
stages  of  the  two  countries.  15 ut  though  there  are  some  points 
in  which  they  agree,  there  are  more  in  which  they  differ.  Like 
ours,  that  of  Spain  is  not  indebtetl  to  any  other  nation;  like  ours, 
it  is  regardless  of  the  nice  rules  which  a  narrow  and  an  uimatural 
taste  has  introduced,  often  combining  the  tragic  with  the  ludic- 
rous, while  its  personages  are  indiscriminately  either  high  or  low ; 
and  like  ours,  it  can  boast  of  a  resendjlance  to  nature,  a  fertility 
of  fancy,  and  a  vigour  of  expression,  unrivalled  among  other 
people.  l?ut  here  the  resemblance  ends.  As  pictures  of  man- 
ners, the  Spanish  dramas  are  decidedly  inferior ;  unlike  ours, 
their  characters,  as  we  shall  [)resently  show,  have  no  individuality ; 
inilike  ours,  they  contain  little  that  deserves  the  name  of  wit, 
and  still  less  can  they  boast  of  that  biting  yet  humorous  sarcasm 
— that  keen  yet  agreeable  satire,  which  gives  such  a  stimulating 
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relish  to  theatrical  representations ;  unlike  ours,  their  plots  are 
oe//e;'«//y  defective — often  very  confused  from  their  complexity: 
and  of  course  devoid  of  that  close  connection  resulting  from  unity 
of  design — from  the  natural  unfolding  of  events,  of  which  all 
ought  to  be  subservient  to  one  common  purpose. 

Almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  Spanish  stage,  is  the 
distinction  between  the  erudites  and  the  moralists,  who  were 
something  like  the  classic  and  romantic  sectaries  of  the  present 
day.  The  former  were  imitators,  or  rather  translators,  of  tlie 
ancient  Greek  and  Latin  dramas ;  the  latter  rejected  the  rules  as 
well  as  the  personages  of  heathen  antiquity,  and  introduced  the 
historic  persons  of  their  own  country  into  their  pieces.  The 
names  of  these  parties  have  indeed  disappeared ;  but  the  parties 
themselves,  however  their  principles  may  have  been  modified, 
have  never  ceased  to  exist, — scarcely  ever  to  struggle  for  the  vic- 
tory. Generally  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  and  deplorably 
deficient  both  in  imagination  and  know  ledge  of  the  human  heart, 
the  disciples  of  the  classical  school  have  nevertheless,  from  their 
unanimity,  and  the  example  of  Italy  and  France,  made  a  stouter 
resistance  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  weakness  of 
their  cause;  those  of  the  romantic,  with  a  detestable  taste,  yet 
imaginative  and  vigorous,  confiding  in  their  numerical  strength, 
in  the  splendour  of  ancient  recollections,  and  above  all,  in  the 
favour  of  the  great  body  of  their  countrymen,  have,  until  a  recent 
period,  treated  their  opponents  with  silent  contempt,  and  perse- 
vered in  their  popular  career.  All,  however,  have  not  imitated 
this  dignified  conduct;  some,  like  Huerta,  have  resorted  to  the 
most  bitter  invectives,  and  represented  the  enemies  of  the  gene- 
rally received  dramatic  canons  as  enemies  also  of  their  country, — 
as  Trenchmen,  and  undeserving  the  honoured  name  of  Castilians. 
It  is  the  nature  of  animated  and  long-continued  opposition,  to 
make  the  contending  parties  remove  farther  and  farther  from  the 
standard  originally  acknowledged  by  both,  until  each  occupies  the 
extreme  most  distant  from  the  other.  Thus  the  classicists,  con- 
demning with  equal  severity  and  justice  the  monstrosities  of  their 
opponents,  early  became  the  aggressors ;  they  commenced  a  fierce 
attack  on  almost  every  dramatist  of  eminence  from  Lope  de  Vega 
to  Canizares ;  stigmatized  as  barbarians  the  most  brilliant  names 
in  that  glorious  path  ;  and,  resolved  to  be  in  every  thing  unlike 
the  objects  of  their  hostility,  they  have  begun  to  compose  pieces 
which  should,  in  regularity ,  outdo  even  those  of  the  French.  If 
one  side  is  headed  by  a  Huerta,  the  other  acknowledges  a  Luzan. 
Within  the  last  sixty  years,  the  contest  has  raged  with  increased 
fury,  and  increased  success  has  attended  the  latter. 

it  has  been  wittily  said,  that  every  Frenchman  who  has  sucked 
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ill  Raclno  with  his  luolhei's  milk,  lliiuks  himself  as  much  a  natural- 
boni  champion  of  the  unities,  as  the  successors  of  our  Heury  the 
Eighth  cousiileieil  themselves  Defendeis  of  the  I'aith.  No  sooner 
had  the  princes  of  the  house  of  B<nubon  asceutled  the  Spanish 
throne,  than  they  evinced  their  dislike  to  the  national  comedy,  by 
patronizing  only  that  of  foreign  growth  :  they  laboured,  and  not 
unsuccessluUy,  to  transplant  the  stinted  exotic  into  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  country  over  which  they  were  called  to  reign;  they 
discountenanced  every  drama  which  was  not  composed  selun  les 
;vi,'-/c.>-.  But  their  intluence  was  malignant,  especially  from  the 
time  of  Charles  the  Third  :  it  blighted  the  genius  of  the  nation, 
so  that  not  one  great  writer  for  the  stage  has  appeared  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

Belonging  to  this  new,  or  properly,  revived  school,  is  the  writer 
whose  works  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Not  in 
Spain  only,  but  in  Italy  and  France,  Moratin  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  existing  head  of  his  party,  as  the  ablest  of  its 
supporters.  To  the  octavo  edition  of  his  works  (the  only  one 
acknowledged  by  him)  he  has  prefixed  a  brief,  but,  on  the  whole, 
an  interesting  introduction,  which,  as  it  contains  both  a  short 
view  of  Spanish  comedy  since  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
and  a  careful  development  of  the  principles  acknowledged  by  all 
of  the  same  class,  we  shall  notice  before  we  proceed  any  further. 
In  refuting  those  principles,  we  shall  best  make  known  what  are 
our  ow  n  views  of  the  art.  We  commence  with  the  former  portion 
of  the  subject.  After  alluding  to  the  degraded  condition  of  the 
Sj)anish  stage  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  he  continues  : 

"  The  authors  who  degraded  it  (the  national  theatre),  repeated  the 
extravagances  of  our  ancient  dramatists,  but  were  unable  to  equal  them 
iu  their  excellences  :  the  players  purchased  at  a  vile  rate  these  despica- 
ble compositions,  which  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar  applauded.  The 
government  moved  not  a  step  to  correct  the  abuses  of  the  stage, — to 
improve  a  department  of  literature  which  exercises  so  great  an  influence 
over  social  life  and  the  improvement  of  manners." 

Having  mentioned  two  pieces  of  Montiano,  Virginia  and 
jit  a  It /Jo,  {the  former  published  in  1750,  the  latter  in  17^1,)  he 
says, — "  In  them  the  laborious  author  confirms  the  well-known 
truth  that  a  drama  may  be  composed  according  to  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  art,  yet  be  unacceptable  to  the  public ;  and  that  to 
attain  perfection  in  this  path,  learning  is  of  little  avail  unless 
accompanied  by  the  true  spirit  of  poetry."  This  concession 
respecting  the  inadequacy  of  the  famous  preceplus  is  the  more 
welcome  to  us,  from  the  zeal  with  which  our  author  uniformly 
defends  them.  But  for  the  attamment  of  dramatic  excellence 
surely  something  more  is  required  than  either  a  knowledge  of  the 
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French  (not  Greek)  rules,  or  the  "  true  spirit  of  poetry."  \Vhat 
that  something  is,  we  will  not  insult  the  reader's  understanding 
by  mentioning.  In  our  opinion,  the  character  here  given  of 
Montiano  is  not  sufficiently  strong.  His  tragedies  are  among 
the  most  stunted  productions  of  the  art,  destitute  alike  of  charac- 
ter, pathos  and  incident.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  prophetic 
fear  of  their  failure;  for  in  a  laboured  introduction  he  is  at  great 
pains  to  vindicate  the  rash  innovation  he  has  made.  For  his 
arguments  Montiano  is  indebted  to  Luzan,  as  the  latter  is  to 
Lopez  Pinciano  ;  and  to  all  three  Moratin  is  under  greater  obli- 
gations in  this  respect  than  he  chooses  to  own. 

"  Don  Nicolas  Fernandez  de  INIoratin  (the  father  of  our  author,  Don 
Leandro*),  who  is  generally  considered  one  of  our  best  modern  lyric 
poets,  did  not  reach  the  eminence  at  which  he  aimed  in  his  Fetimetra. 
This  piece,  which  appeared  in  1 762,  wants  coniic  force,  as  well  as  pro- 
priety and  accuracy  of  style.  By  combining  the  defects  of  our  ancient 
comedies  with  the  strict  regularity  to  which  its  author  wished  to  reduce 
it,  the  result  was  a  mongrel  production,  quite  unfit  for  representation,  if 
indeed  it  were  ever  designed  for  the  stage.  The  two  preceding  authors 
were  the  first  who  dared  to  attempt  the  reform  of  our  theatre  by  the 
composition  of  pieces,  at  once  regular  and  confined  to  the  legitimate 
objects  ;  and  though  they  fall  short  of  the  success  to  which  they  aspired, 
their  diligence  and  zeal  were  worthy  of  all  praise.'' 

We  acknowledge  that  in  so  far  as  these  authors  introduced 
a  more  rational  taste,  with  a  more  simple  and  sober  style, — in  so 
far  as  they  waged  war  against  the  affectations  of  Gongoristn,  and 
the  puerile  conceits  of  contemporary  writers,  they  were  "  worthy 
of  all  praise ;"  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  other  benefits  they 
conferred  on  the  national  drama.  The  comedy  of  the  one  is 
to  the  full  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  tragedies  of  the  other;  the 
former  has  all  the  defects  of  the  latter,  and  is,  if  possible,  still 
tamer.     Both  would  have  exercised  a  more  mischievous  influence 

*  Of  Don  Leandro  Moralin's  life,  whether  privateer  public,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  learn  much.  He  was  born  in  ftladrid  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  he  enjoyed  as  liberal  an  education  as  his  country  could  afford.  At  an  early  period 
of  life  his  talents  attracted  notice,  and  procured  him  substantial  benefits.  He  is  said 
to  liave  held  two  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  some  value,  though  he  appears  never  to 
liave  embraced  holy  orders.  His  desire  of  extending  his  knowledge  of  man,  and  of 
expanding  his  mind  by  new  images,  drew  him  to  Italy,  where  he  cultivated  the  national 
literature,  and  published  some  of  his  comedies.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Third 
he  held  a  post  equally  honourable  and  lucrative  (whether  in  addition  to  his  benefices  we 
are  not  told), — that  of  interpreter  of  languages  to  the  secretary  of  state.  Subsequently 
he  was  intimate  with  many  most  exalted  for  rank  or  talents.  Among  others,  he  fre- 
quented the  society  of  the  two  Godoj's,  and  was  especially  honoured  by  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace,  whom  he  celebrates  as  his  Mecenas.  When  Joseph  Buonaparte  entered 
Spain,  Moratin  acceded  to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  was  in  consequence  made 
royal  librarian.  On  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  n)onarch,  he,  like  many  others 
who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  government,  retired  to  France,  in  the 
capital  of  which  he  is  still  residing. 
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over  lliat  (Irnnr.i  luui  llicir  ability  been   at  all  conunonsiirate  \vit?» 
their  xeal. 

Joining  the  reitjii  of  Charles  the  'I'hird,  two  noblemen  acquired 
consiiicrable  reputation  by  their  patronage  of  players  and  drama- 
tists:  these  were  the  Marquis  GrimaUli  and  Count  Aranda,  who 
encouraged  such  men  as  the  elder  Moratin,  Cadalso,  Ayala, 
and  Huerta,  to  compose  original  pieces.  These,  however,  were 
for  the  most  part  tragedies :  comedy  was  scarcely  attempted ; 
probably  that  species  of  literature  was  for  a  season  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  tlie  numerous  translations  from  the  French. 

"  Don  Ramon  do  la  Cruz  was  at  that  time  the  only  man  of  whom  it 
could  be  said  that  he  had  any  adequate  notion  of  good  comedy.  He 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  composition  oi  saynetcs,  viz. — pieces  in  unc 
act ;  and  in  these  he  substituted  a  correct  and  harmonious  representation 
of  modern  manners  in  lieu  of  the  slovenliness  and  vulgarity  of  our  ancient 
interludes.  But  he  lost  sight  of  the  moral  purpose  which  should  have  pre- 
vailed over  his  little  entertainments  :  he  invested  follies,  and  even  vices, 
with  such  a  colouring  that  they  ceased  to  inspire  aversion  :  to  actions 
which  virtue  disapproves,  and  the  laws  condemn,  he  lent  the  most  fasci- 
nating attractions.  Besides,  he  was  incapable  of  inventing  a  dramatic 
combination  of  sufficient  dignity ;  he  could  not  produce  a  well-sustained 
interest  ;  he  is  deficient  both  in  the  connection  and  development  of  his 
plots.  His  figures  never  forma  group  disposed  with  art;  but  examined 
separately,  almost  all  arc  imitated  from  nature  with  surprising  fidelity. 
This  quality,  by  no  means  a  common  one,  united  with  a  dialogue  ani- 
mated, Immourous  and  easy,  rather  than  correct,  procured  for  his  comic 
efforts  the  praise  they  so  well  deserved." 

We  cannot  readily  join  even  in  this  modified  praise.  We  can 
assign  to  Kamon  de  la  Cruz  little  more  than  the  merit  of  facility; 
and  facility  in  multiplying  the  grossest  and  most  vulgar  pieces  to 
gratify  a  Spanish  rabble,  is  surely  no  high  commendation.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  what  the  merit  of  such  productions  is 
likely  to  be,  when  it  is  known  that  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  he  composed  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty.  With  a 
facility  which  ap|)roaches  that  of  Lope  de  Vega,  he  has  all  the 
defects,  without  the  other  qualities  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
When  such  defects,  as  in  the  instance  of  Lope  and  our  Shaks- 
peare,  are  accompanied  by  splendid  beauties,  a  redeeming  glory  is 
cast  over  the  whole ;  but  w hen,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  the  best 
portions  scarcely  reach  mediocrity,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  the  representation  couhl  be  tolerated,  except  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  for  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  especially 
written. 

After  the  retirement  of  the  two  noblemen  we  have  mentioned, 
the  Spanish  stage,  deprived  of  their  powerful  support,  relapsed 
into  a  condition  equally  contemptible  and  melancholy;  (unfortu- 
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iiate  Is  that  country  \\here  literature  depends  on  the  support  of 
any  individuals,  however  exalted !)  The  provincial  theatres, 
which  had  been  permitted  to  open  for  a  season,  were  shut  by 
authority  of  the  government;  and  the  two  in  the  metropolis  were 
for  the  most  part  supplied  with  wretched  translations  from  the 
French,  or  with  originals  still  more  wretched.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  classical  dramas  of  the  nation  were  performed,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  more  enlightened  orders;  but  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people  scarcely  anything  was  relished  but  what  was  monstrous 
in  design,  or  ridiculous  in  execution. 

"  The  Delincuente  Honrado,  a  tragi-comedy  of  Jovellanos,  which  was 
written  in  1770,  and  long  handed  about  in  MS.,  was  in  considerable 
estimation.  Although  it  falls  far  short  of  what  couiedy  ought  to  be,  it 
was  admired  for  its  expression  of  the  affections,  the  purity  of  its  lan- 
guage, and  the  excellence  of  its  prose  dialogue.  It  was  subsequently 
printed,  without  the  author's  permission,  at  Barcelona,  but  not  repre- 
sented in  the  public  theatres  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards.  In  the 
same  year,  and  in  the  eighteenth  of  his  age,  Don  Tomas  Iriarte,  under 
the  anagram  of  Don  Tirso  Imareta,  published  a  comedy,  which  with 
good  judges  had  little  success,  from  its  want  of  interest  and  character, 

"  In  the  city  of  Madrid,  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  rejoicings  for 
the  birth  of  the  twin  Infants,  and  peace  with  England,  in  1784,  two 
dramas  were  represented,  but  both  were  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as 
they  appeared.  The  Menestrales,  a  comedy  by  Tiigueros,  (a  profound 
scholar,  a  walking  polyglot,  an  antiquary,  a  political  economist,  a  bota- 
nist, an  orator,  a  poet,  lyric,  epic,  didactic,  tragic  and  comic,) — a  work 
written  retanteApolline,  (a  pesar  de  Apollo,)  obtained  the  loud  praises  of 
Iriarte,  and  the  disapprobation  of  the  public.  The  Bodas  de  CamacJio, 
a  pastoral  Comedy  of  Melendez  Valdes,  abounds  with  excellent  imita- 
tions of  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  boasts  of  a  mellifluous  versiflca- 
tion,  and  a  diction  purely  Castilian;  but  it  associates  in  a  plot  inani- 
mately and  even  sluggishly  conducted,  persons,  characters,  and  language, 
which  can  never  exist  together  in  the  same  piece  without  destroying 
the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  amorous  ideas  and  affections  of 
Basilio  and  Quiteria,  the  florid  and  elegant  expressions  which  they  are 
made  to  use,  ill  accord  with  the  distempered  ravings  of  the  "  Ingenious 
Knight,'' — a  figure  exceedingly  exaggerated  and  grotesque,  to  which 
madness  only  can  give  probability,  and  which  always  fails  of  success 
when  any  other  pen  than  that  of  Benengeli  ventures  to  repeat  it.  The 
warbling  songsters  of  the  grove,  the  flowers,  zephyrs,  and  pastoral  allu- 
sions which  recall  to  our  remembrance  the  descriptions  of  the  golden 
age,  harmonize  sadly  with  the  vulgar  loquacity  of  Sancho,  his  stale  pro- 
verbs and  jests,  his  squire-hke  hunger,  which  raves  at  the  sight  of 
tempting  dishes.  Melendez  endeavoured  to  combine  in  his  drama  the 
dialogues  of  the  Amintu  with  those  of  Bon  Quixote,  and  could  only  pro- 
duce a  mongrel  one,  insupportable  on  the  stage,  and  greatly  inferior  to 
what  Tasso  and  Cervantes  accomplished  in  their  respective  paths. 

"  It  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that  the  above-mentioned 
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Iriarte  brought  on  the  stage  in  ITSS  his  comedy  of  the  Se/lorito  Mi- 
vtado,  which  drew  lorth  the  public  apphius^e  by  its  moral  tciulency,  by 
its  plan  ami  characters,  as  well  as  by  its  facility  of  versitication,  and 
pmity  of  style.  Perhaps,  however,  it  deserved  the  censure  of  those  who 
saw  in  it  a  deficiency  in  dramatic  movement,  in  comic  lightness,  and 
humour;  but  these  defects  were  amply  redeemed  by  the  beauties  which 
rendered  it  a  favourite  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  closet.  If  we  were 
called  to  point  out  the  first  original  comedy  represented  in  Spain,  writ- 
ten in  accordance  with  the  most  essential  rules  of  philosophy  and  sound 
criticism,  wc  should  unhesitatingly  name  the  Salorito  Miinado." 

Noil  hie  noster  sermo; — whoever  is  but  slightly  acquainted  with 
IJic  works  of  Iriarte,  will  not,  unless  he  be  as  strong  an  advocate 
for  tlio  unities  as  Moralin  liiinself,  be  disposed  to  join  in  the 
praise  here  given  of  that  comedy.  Of  all  the  Spanish  authors 
of  the  last  century,  none  so  closely  imitated  those  of  France, 
and  none  ever  so  closely  resembled  the  objects  of  his  imitation 
as  Iriarte.  Elegant  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  but  cold, 
lifeless,  languid;  of  a  taste  exquisitely  refined,  yet  incapable  of 
seizhig  the  true  spirit  of  the  comic  muse;  with  a  versjlication 
polished  to  fastidiousness,  yet  difit'usive  and  uniforndy  feeble; 
careful  to  avoid  every  thing  offensive  to  the  ear,  or  revolting  to 
the  understanding,  yet  incapable  of  producing  a  single  creation 
worthv  of  the  name;  witii  no  diversity  of  interest,  or  animation 
of  action  to  interest  the  spectators,  and  with  no  power  of  wit  to 
anmse  them;  simple  without  dignity,  and  familiar  without  natural 
grace;  conversant  with  books,  but  little  with  the  world,  and  still 
less  with  the  human  heart, — what  could  be  expected  from  him 
beyond  artificial  mechanism,  useless  glitter  and  lifeless  })olish? 

"  Don  Leandro  Fernandez  dc  Moratin,  who  had,  before  the  period  in 
question,  composed  his  comedy  of  El  Viejo  y  la  Nina,  and  who  bad 
struggled  with  the  obstacles  which,  on  every  hand,  delayed  its  appear- 
ance, conceived  the  difficult  enterprize  of  banishing  the  inveterate  vices 
that  rendered  our  dramatic  poetry  exceedingly  rude  and  extravagant. 
For  this,  learning  and  severity  were  not  sufficient ;  frequent  examples 
were  wanted, — dramas  written  according  to  art:  it  was  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  temporize  with  the  license  of  Lope,  or  with  the  intricacies  of 
Calderon.  Both  had  produced  imitators  without  end,  who,  during  two 
centuries,  held  the  Spanish  stage  in  the  lowest  state  of  corruption.  A 
man  of  liberal  education,  and  refined  studies,  would  no  longer  be  oc- 
cupied in  adding  new  authority  to  error:  the  evil  called  not  for  pallia- 
tion, but  for  total  destruction." 

We  shall  soon  see  how  far  our  autlior  has  succeeded  in  his 
bold  design.  Here,  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprize  that 
in  his  account  of  the  more  prominent  modern  dramatists  of  his 
country,  he  has  omitted  several,  wiiose  names  are  highly  esteemed 
iu  the  Peninsula,  and  who  are  well  known  to  him.     We  allude 
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more  especially  to  Coniella,  Gorostiza,  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa. 
With  respect  to  many  others  whom  we  could  easily  mention, 
(within  the  last  half  century,  Spain  has  produced  near  a  hundred 
writers  for  the  stage,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  comic,)  we 
can  readily  imagine  why  he  says  not  a  word  of  them ;  he  probably 
had  no  wish  to  draw  out  their  names  from  the  obscurity  in  which 
they  rest;  but  that  he  should  observe  a  silence  so  profound  re- 
specting the  three  we  have  here  mentioned,  is  the  more  extraor- 
dinary when  we  consider  that  they  are  of  the  same  school  as  him- 
self,— that  they  have  laboured  as  well  as  he  in  support  of  the 
unities,  and  of  the  other  French  regies.  Perhaps  the  intimacy 
which  exists  between  them  (we  understand  that  they  are,  or  at 
least  were,  his  friends,)  may  have  rendered  him  averse  to  speak 
of  them  at  all,  as  he  could  not  conscientiously  speak  highly. 
We  hazard  this  hypothesis  from  an  unwillingness  to  suppose  any 
less  excusable  motive.  If,  however,  friendship  has  powerful  claims, 
those  of  justice  and  truth  are  still  more  so;  and  we  are  sure 
that  an  author  who  is  oflfended  with  an  open,  honourable,  and  a 
candid  spirit  of  criticism  as  applied  to  his  works,  has  more  of 
self-love  than  of  any  other  quality,  and  is  not  deserving  of  much 
indulgence.  But  if  this  consideration  has  shielded  two  of  the 
trio, — to  whom,  in  our  opinion,  little  approbation  could  be 
awarded, — it  could  not  justly  operate  with  respect  to  Gorostiza, 
whose  comedies,  however  deficient  in  purity  of  language,  in  faci- 
lity and  elegance  of  versification,  and  in  good  taste,  are,  in  anima- 
tion of  dialogue,  in  traits  of  character,  in  genuine  humour,  and  in 
the  power  of  inspiring  interest  generally,  far  superior  to  those  of 
Moratin,  or  of  any  other  living  dramatist  of  the  country. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  advert  to  the  other 
modern  dramatic  writers  of  the  Peninsula.*  Their  productions 
abounding  either  in  puerile  aftectation,  glaring  absurdities,  and 
inexplicable  confusion;  or  in  dry,  languid,  fatiguing  dialogue, 
without  action  or  interest,  according  to  the  school  to  which  the 
authors  belonged,  were  written,  performed,  and  forgotten,  often  in 
less  time  than  could  be  sufficient  to  write  a  single  act  well.  If 
their  existence  was  so  short  in  Spain, — if  they  failed  to  be  accept- 
able to  spectators  and  readers  not  over  nice  in  such  matters,  we 
may  reasonably  assume  that  they  would  be  much  less  so  to  the 
readers  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly.  A  sense  of  duty, — of  the 
heavy  responsibility  resting  on  us  in  thus  freely  expressing  our- 
selves on  the  subject  we  have  selected,  has  caused  us  to  pass  days 
and  weeks  in  the  perusal  of  those  authors ;  and  truly  can  we  say 

*  Of  these  the  principal  who  followed  Moratin  are  Cortes,  Forrain  del  Rej,  Villa- 
Tetde,  Luis  Moiiciu,  Josef  Concha,  Robles,  Valladares,  Rodriguez  de  Ledesma,  Zu- 
bula,  and  Sofis. 
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that  tlioup;li  wc  have  hccu  occasionally  j:jratilicd  by  passages  dis- 
linirui.sheil  alike  for  brilliancy  and  truth,  we  have  found  them 
too  few  to  coinjiensate  for  our  serious  loss  of  time;  they  have  re- 
senibled  the  oases  in  the  desert,  and  have  only  refreshed  our  faint- 
inv;  spirits  so  far  as  to  enable  lis  to  |)nrsuc  our  lonesome,  cheerless, 
and  plodding  way  through  the  wide-spreading  wilderness. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  principles  which  regidate  the  modern 
comedy  of  Spain,  and  to  which  the  disciples  of  the  classical  sect 
so  triumphantly  refer  us.  As  we  are  aware  liow  well  some  of 
the  unities  are  known  to  the  more  critical  portion  of  our  readers, 
our  notice  of  them  must  be  brief.  We  siionld  be  glad  to  omit 
them  altogether,  but,  considering  their  connection  with  tlu;  other 
princi|)les  we  are  about  to  discuss,  and  the  etiects  which  they 
have  a/readi/  produced,  we  should  not  think  that  omission  justifi- 
able in  an  inquiry  of  this  nature. 

Comedy  is  thus  defined  by  Moratin:* 

"  An  imitation  by  way  of  dialogue  (cither  in  prose  or  verse)  between 
private  persons,  of  an  action  which  has  happened  in  one  place,  and  within 
a  few  hours :  by  means  of  which,  and  of  the  appropriate  expression  of 
passions  and  characters,  the  vices  and  follies  of  men  are  exposed  to  ridi- 
cule, and  truth  and  virtue  are  in  consequence  recommended." 

Lessing  was  the  first  (as  far  as  we  can  remember)  who,  con- 
sidering that  prose  is  the  universal  language  of  nature,  that  in 
real  life  mankind  never  converse  in  measured  numbers,  contendetl, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  justice,  that  no  dramatic  composi- 
tion ever  ought  to  be  invested  with  the  garb  of  poetry.  A  greater 
man,  but  not  a  greater  critic,  conceiving  that  the  common  lan- 
guage of  life  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  dignity  of  passion, 
and  of  tiie  hi<^her  affairs  of  men,  has  since  limited  "  the  divine  art" 
to  tragedy  alone,  and  with  a  zeal  equalling  that  of  his  predecessor 
deprecated  its  introduction  into  comedy.  With  the  former  part 
of  the  subject  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  :  but  with  respect 
to  the  latter,  we  express  our  hearty  concurrence  in  the  recorded 
(il)inioii  of  both  writers.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  first  comic  writers  should  ever  have  dreamed  of  employing 
verse.  However  easy  and  familiar  be  the  versified  language  of  a 
comedy,  it  does  not,  to  one  whose  taste  is  unfettered  by  ancient 
j)rejndice,  cease  for  that  reason  to  be  unnatural.  In  relation  to 
tlie  (J reeks,  the  accompaniment  of  music,  and  the  nature  of  their 
rlcxible  harmonious  language,  might  render  verse  less  unnatural, 
because  less  removed  froni  prose  than  among  us ;  and  their  e::- 

•  "  Imitacion  en  dialogo  Ccscrita  en  prosa  o  verso)  de  un  suceso  occurrido  en  un  lugar, 
3'  eiT  poca«  lioras,  entre  personas  particularcs;  por  medio  del  cual  y  de  la  oportutiii  ex- 
pri-sioii  de  afcctos  y  caracteres,  rcsultaii  puestos  eu  ridiciilo  los  vicius  v  errores  coiiiuncs 
en  la  socitdad,  y  rccoiuendadas,  por  cunsiguienlc,  la  verdad  y  la  virtud." 
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ample  may  have  swayed  the  Romans  in  this  as  in  many  other 
things;  but  the  moderns  have  no  good  reason  to  assign  in  justi- 
fication of  their  preference.  The  pretence  of  harmony  is  a  poor 
apology;  for  it  proves  that  the  ear  is  to  be  pleased  rather  than  the 
understanding  to  be  improved,  or  the  heart  affected.  In  whatever 
comedy  verse  is  found,  there  can  be  little  propriety  of  dialogue, 
and  still  less  interest  of  action :  it  must  depend  for  its  favourable 
reception  with  the  reader  (in  representation  it  will  not  long  be 
tolerated)  on  other  requisites  than  those  which  would  fit  it  for  the 
stage, — on  the  elegance  of  the  language,  the  sweetness  of  the 
versification,  and  the  melody  of  the  numbers.  But  in  proportion 
as  it  possesses  these  attributes,  the  farther  will  it  be  removed  from 
the  true  nature  of  the  drama:  it  may  be  admired  and  praised,  but 
will  seldom  be  read,  and  seldomer  acted.  We  scarcely  even  consi- 
der the  rhymed  pieces  of  Moliere,  easy  as  is  the  verse,  and  little  as 
the  language  varies  from  prose,  as  forming  exceptions  to  the  jus- 
tice of  our  remarks.  The  Spanish  indeed  affords  better  reason  for 
employing  verse  than  any  other  modern  language.     There  is  no 

iinolinor  of  rhyme;  the  language  is  almost  as  familiar  as  that  of 

•■•I  1  ii'ii  J 

ordinary  life;  the  peculiarity  of  the  measure, — the  redondilla,  and 

especially  the   octosyllabic    romance,  renders    the    language    of 

poetry  very  like  prose.     Some  of  the  national  dramatists,  even 

the  most  eminent,  have  indeed  exhibited  the  absurdity  of  their 

taste  in  associating  the  spirit  with  the  forms  of  poetry :  Lope  de 

Vega,  Molino,  and  even  Calderon,  have  put  long  and  splendid 

soliloquies  into  the  mouths  of  their  personages, — sometimes  into 

those  of  servants  and  peasants.     Perhaps,  however,  this  defect  is 

more  excusable  in  the  old  Spanish  dramas,  where  the  same  piece 

is  as  much  akin  to  tragedy  as  to  comedy,  and  where,  as  we  have 

seen,  the  latter  term  has  a  very  different  acceptation  from  that 

which  obtains  in  other  countries. 

Few  things  are  more  absurd  than  the  restricting  the  personages 
of  the  comic  drama  to  any  class  of  society,  as  Sloratin  does  by 
the  phrase  between  private  persons.  Neither  tragedy  nor  comedy, 
in  its  legitimate  sense,  excludes  either  high  or  low.  It  is  worth 
while  to  hear  the  reasons  which  are  ottered  in  support  of  the 
restriction  : 

"  As  the  comic  poet  proposes  for  his  object  the  instruction  of  the 
community,  by  displaying  to  the  eye  representations  of  what  occurs  in 
real  life,  that  example  may  be  called  in  to  support  the  doctrine  and 
maxims  which  be  wishes  to  inculcate  on  the  minds  of  spectators,  he 
must  refrain  from  all  the  extremes  of  sublimity,  horror,  wonder  and 
vulgarity.  Let  him  select,  from  the  middle  class  of  society,  the  design, 
the  personages,  characters,  passions  and  style,  by  which  he  ought  to  ex- 
press those  maxinis.  Let  him  not  usurp  the  gi'eat  interests,  the  terrible 
emotions,  the  heroic  fury  of  tragedy." 
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This  is  sur(>ly  no  reason  lor  liinitiiia;  the  splioro  of  comedy. 
The  vices  and  lollies  of  tiie  great, — we  tlo  not  except  the  best- 
known  persona*:i;es  of  history — are  as  likely  to  anuise,  as  they  are 
to  instriut.  and  in  a  de<>ree  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  hiunbler 
men.  In  ail,  hnnian  natnre  is  the  same,  however  it  may  be 
modilied  by  accidental  circumstances;  and  to  the  highest  class 
more  than  t(^  the  middli-  ranks,  is  society  indebted  for  its  ])revail- 
ing  tone.  \\  c  hope  that  the  absurdity  of  the  contrary  position 
stands  in  no  need  of  exposure. 

13y  "  iuiitation  of  au  action"  Moratin  evidently  alludes  to 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  unities.  Unity  of  action  is  indeed 
adnntted  by  the  disciples  of  both  schools  in  dramatic  criticism ; 
and  the  only  dilference  between  them  consists  in  the  extent  of  its 
application.  If  nature  only  were  consulted,  or  authority  received 
only  as  it  tended  to  confirm  her  laws,  that  difference  would  cease  to 
exist.  All  agree  that  there  must  be  simplicity  of  design, — that 
one  indivisible  action  must  be  the  soul  of  the  piece, —  must  per- 
vade and  animate  the  whole.  But  as  in  human  life  (and  to  what 
other  standard  can  the  critic  recur?)  no  action  can  exist  without 
relation  to  others, — none  which  does  not  depend  intimately  on 
others,  and  serves  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  events,  so  the 
philosophic  dramatist  will  exhibit  the  subordinate  actions  in 
relation  to  the  principal  one,  provided  the  latter  be  made  to 
occupy  its  natural  and  prominent  position:  it  must  not  for  a 
moment  be  lost  to  the  view;  it  must  be  everywhere  present, — 
the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  machinery  turns,  the  end  to  which 
every  thing  must  naturally  and  even  necessarily  tend.  If  then  the 
drama  be  what  it  professes,  an  imitation  of  life,  this  association 
of  the  principal  with  the  subsidiary  actions  is  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art:  it  imparts  a  varied  richness  to  the  piece: 
it  pre-Liits  us  not  with  a  detached,  but  with  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  :  it  enables  us  to  take  in  the  relations  of  causes  and 
effects, — to  contemplate  the  secret  springs  which  are  perpetually 
at  work  in  the  moral  nature  of  man.  Without  this  enlarged 
vision,  and  with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  prospect  before  us,  no 
other  than  an  inadequate,  nay  often  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  land- 
scape coidd  possibly  be  formed.  And  as  absurd  would  be  the 
attempt  to  estimate  the  merit  of  a  painting  from  one  prominent 
figure  in  the  group,  as  to  judge  of  the  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  theatrical  and  the  real  world,  or  of  the  inHuence  which 
connects  and  governs  the  events  of  either,  from  one  isolated  and 
unbroken  action.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  when  more  actions 
than  one  are  at  work,  provided  the  subordinate  ones  are  kept  in 
their  proper  sphere,  tliat  either  the  attention  is  dissipated,  or  the 
inkrest  weakened:    we  think  on  the  contrary  that  they  rivet  the 
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one,  and  impart  animation  to  the  other.  The  spectator  knows 
that  they  resemble  little  streams  which,  however  they  may  appear 
to  diverge  from  their  course,  are  hastening  with  a  constant  current 
to  join  the  principal  receptacle.  In  short,  these  minor  events  are 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  plot,  to  which  they  impart 
greater  probability;  they  render  smooth  what  would  be  abrupt ; 
they  throw  light  over  what  would  be  obscure;  they  are  the  links 
which  exhibit  the  concatenation  of  the  chain,  and  present  it  un- 
broken to  the  beholder.  But  here  we  would  not  be  misunder- 
stood; we  deprecate  as  sincerely  as  the  warmest  partizan  of  the 
other  sect,  the  admission  of  more  actions  than  are  strictly  neces- 
sary to  afford  us  a  perfect  idea  of  the  machinery  of  the  piece, — • 
of  such  as  do  not  directly  tend  to  the  catastrophe.  And  we 
equally  deprecate  the  assigning  to  such  subordinate  actions 
greater  importance  than  they  intrinsically  possess,  to  the  inevita- 
ble diminution  of  the  leading  interest. 

"  Which  has  happened  in  one  place  and  within  a  fhv  hours." — 
We  might  here  censure  the  want  of  precision  in  the  phrase  ivhich. 
has  happened;  fortunately  the  drama  is  not  so  restricted,  nor  its 
province  so  wretchedly  narrow  as  this  would  indicate :  its  legiti- 
mate objects  include  not  only  what  has  happened,  but  what  rniffht 
have  happened,  though  it  probably  never  did,  and  never  mui/; 
but  we  have  no  wish  to  cavil  at  what  may  be  no  more  than  a 
mere  verbal  inaccuracy.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  say  much  on  the 
two  remaining  unities  which  have  been  so  triumphantly  assailed 
by  late  critics. 

"  It  is  amusing  enough,"  says  Schlegcl,  "  to  see  the  name  of  Aris- 
totle borrowed  to  sanction  the  three  unities,  when  the  only  one  of  which 
he  speaks  with  any  degree  of  fulness  is  the  first, — tliat  of  action.  With 
respect  to  the  unity  of  time,  he  merely  throws  out  an  indefinite  hint ; 
and  as  to  that  of  place,  he  does  not  even  say  a  single  syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

But  not  only  is  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Stagyrite  incon- 
clusive, but  the  advocates  of  the  two  remaining  unities  are  not 
even  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  ancients.  Events  which 
would  have  required  weeks  to  see  fulfilled,  were  brought  forward 
at  a  single  representation;  and  the  continuity  of  the  pieces  suc- 
cessively acted  on  the  same  occasion, — every  piece  requiring  a 
different  scene, — annihilates  the  petty  restriction  to  place.  That 
nature,  if  left  to  herself,  affords  no  sanction  to  these  artificial  doc- 
trines, is  apparent  from  the  early  drama  of  almost  every  country. 
Omitting  all  mention  of  the  ancients,  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
England,  and  even  India,  have  all  shown  how  little  they  were 
infl^uenced  by  such  notions, — how  much  the  common  sense,  and 
common  experience  of  mankind  are  opposed  to  the  restrictions. 
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llow,  iiuli'rd.  could  an\  licail  supposr  that  tlio  events  rcpicscnttd 
in  tliioo  hours  on  llic  stago,  might  really  have  happened  in  the 
same  place,  and  within  the  given  timer'  Not  only  are  personw 
mIio  never  siioidd,  and  never  could,  approach  each  other,  brought 
into  the  same  place,  but  every  event  is  made  to  happen  at  the 
opportune  moment!  Circumstances  which  must  have  required 
years  to  see  matured,  are  made  the  growth  of  a  single  day:  in  a 
single  day  Nero,  from  a  humane  and  even  generous  prince,  is 
changed  into  a  cruel,  conlirmed  tyrant;  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  maxim  which  all  human  experience  has  proved  to  be  true, — 
nemo  repciUe  turpissiiniis !  In  a  single  day  all  the  passions  of 
our  nature,  even  those  which  depend  for  their  existence  on  a 
chain  of  circumstances  that  could  not  take  place  except  at  distant 
intervals,  arise,  attain  their  growth,  and  often  decay!  We  would 
ask  the  most  bigoted  advocate  for  these  unnatural  precepts,  if 
this  be  not  fully  as  bad  as  what  he  lias  been  taught  to  ridicule, — 
dramas  in  which  the  hero  is  born  and  attains  to  manhood.  In 
this  extreme  case  there  may  be  some  excuse;  unity  of  action 
may  at  least  be  observed, — the  only  unity  which  nature  enjoins, 
and  the  only  one  which  has  been  recognised  by  the  greatest  names 
in  the  dramatic  art.  "  But,"  says  Moratin,  "  nothing  is  gained 
by  citing  the  great  poets  who  have  abandoned  them,  (the  unities,) 
since  if  they  had  been  observed,  their  success  would  have  been 
more  brilliant."  This  we  deny  ;  on  the  contrary,  had  they  adhered 
to  those  severe  precepts,  they  might  like  himself  have  produced 
dramas  which,  consistent  neither  with  nature  nor  leason,  could 
have  deserved  little  praise  beyond  what  is  due  to  a  style  exquisitely 
polished,  and  a  dialogue  strictly  consonant  with  propriety. 

"  T/ie  appropriate  expression  of  passions  and  characlers"  is  in- 
deed an  excellence  of  tlie  highest  order;  but  we  fear  seldom  to 
be  found  in  the  dramatic  writers  of  Spain.  But  here  a  question 
arises.  Is  passion  the  legitimate  object  of  comedy'^  Undoubt- 
edly it  is,  as  much  so  as  of  tragedy  itself.  Love  and  jealousy 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  most  comic  works,  and  to 
them  the  old  Spanish  writers  have  added  honour,  sensitive  even 
to  an  imaginary  touch,  and  revenge,  unsatisfied  with  less  than  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  Yet  the  two  latter  are  principles  which 
seem  more  especially  adapted  to  the  sister  art,  and  when  carried 
to  so  fearful  a  height,  improperly  introduced  into  this  species  of 
composition.  Admitting  then  that  the  passions  belong  equally 
to  comedy  and  to  tragedy,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  manner  of 
their  operation  must  be  very  different;  in  the  former  they  must 
be  light,  ludicrous,  harmonious  ,  in  the  latter  serious,  earnest, 
deep;  in  the  one  case  their  exhibition  is  merely  to  entertain,  to 
amuse;    in   the  other  to  affect  deeply.     Hence  comic  passion 
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differs  from  the  tragic  in  its  possessing  less  powerful  interest;  in 
its  association  with  other  qualities  which  counteractits  operation ; 
in  not  attempting  to  excite  an  undivided  and  unvaried  attention; 
in  being  represented  as  the  object  of  mirth  rather  than  of  sympathy. 
With  respect  to  character  properly  so  called,  the  Spanish  plays 
have  still  less.  Their  characters  have  strength  indeed,  but  not 
individualitj/.  In  the  national  drama  incident  is  every  thing,  and 
the  personages  are  merely  actors,  nothing  more.  This  want  of 
character  may  be  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  owing  to  the  isolated  and 
uneducated  state  of  the  people.  Such  an  audience  has  little 
conception  of  the  shades  (often  so  nice  as  to  be  scarcely  percep- 
tible) which  distinguish  one  man  from  another;  and  among  them 
there  can  exist  no  relish  for  the  higher  beauties  of  the  art.  The 
ability  for  such  delicate  perception  can  be  acquired  only  by  long 
observation  of  human  nature,~by  a  long  familiarity  with  life  in 
its  various  gradations.  There  are,  indeed,  co/7iec?/os  de  capa  y 
espada,  which  contain  some  grand  delineations  of  individuals, 
and  some  happy  hits  at  prevailing  follies ;  such  are  El  Lrndo 
Don  Diego  of  Moreto,  and  Don  Dieguito  of  Gorostiza;  but 
there  is  seldom  any  thing  in  these  delineations  to  distinguish  one 
individual  of  a  species  from  another.  Yet  in  real  life,  where 
are  the  two  persons  to  be  found  who  are  in  every  respect  the 
same?  Two  individuals  may  be  equally  vain,  yet  the  vanity  of 
both  will  not  exhibit  itself  in  the  same  manner;  Alexander  and 
Csesar  were  both  ambitious,  yet  their  ambition  was  very  diverse 
in  its  operation.  The  ruling  vice  or  folly  of  any  one,  that  which 
makes  him  belong  to  a  certain  class,  will  be  greatly  modified  by 
habit  and  circum.stance.  All  men  partake  of  the  same  common 
nature,  and  all  have  consequently  the  same  general  resemblance  ; 
yet  every  one  has  something  arising  from  accident  (we  use  the 
term  in  its  philosophical  sense)  which  distinguishes  him  from 
every  other  of  the  species,  and  constitutes  his  individuality.  This 
something,  whatever  it  be,  will  not  escape  the  philosophic  dra- 
matist: it  will  impart  to  his  characters  a  life,  and  an  interest, 
which  as  belonging  merely  to  a  class  they  could  never  possess. 
VVe  have  allowed  to  the  characters  of  the  Spanish  drama  strength, 
if  we  have  denied  them  individuaHty, — a  distinction  which  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of.  In  a  country  like  Spain,  where  from  its 
isolated  condition  old  usages  have  so  long  subsisted,  uninfluenced 
by  foreign  manners,  and  where  consequently  very  stiiking  pecu- 
liarities may  be  expected  to  exist,  every  man  has  something  about 
him  which  makes  an  impression  on  the  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries,— which  gives  him  a  national,  but  not  an  individual  charac- 
teristic. In  France  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  In  the  highly 
polished  circles  of  that    kingdom, — a   kingdom    where  fear   of 
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ridicii  0  lias  made  one  man  loth  to  be  unlike  another,  and  where 
the  unifoiniity  of  habits,  arising  in  some  degree  from  an  innate 
proucness  to  imitation,  has  rendered  smooth  the  natural  asperities 
of  society,  there  is  seldom  any  tiling  so  remarkable  in  an  inclividual 
as  to  render  him  the  object  of  peculiar  attention :  hence  the  charac- 
ters of  the  national  drama  belong  in  an  especial  manner  to  classes. 
"  The  vices  cnid  follies  of  men  are  exposed  to  ridicule." — The 
warmest  admirers   t)f  the   Spanish  stage  have  allowed  that  the 
Spanish  people  have  little  notion  of  what  constitutes  the  ridiculous, 
and  ^^tili  less  of  that  refined  and  delicate  wit  for  which  their  neigh- 
bours the  French  are  so  eminently  distinguished.    Their  very  at- 
tempts to  excite  laughter  are  generally  gross,  often  abandoned  to 
servants,  and  the  inferior  personages  of  the  drama:  the  high-born 
Castilian   noble  seems   to  consider  an  indulgence  in  it  as  below 
his  dignity:    he  has,   however,   no  objection  to  encourage  it  in 
those   whom  he  considers  his  inferiors.     We  do  not  remember, 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  national  comedy,  a  single  piece  which 
is   remarkable  for  genuine  humour;  not  one  which   is  lit  to  be 
compared  with  even  third-rate  comic  productions  of  France  or 
England.     Spanish  wit  is  too  formal,  too  stiff,  too  laboriously 
studied,  to  please  a  refmed   taste;  nor  need  we  wonder  at  the 
existence  of  this  defect  in   the  plays  of  a  nation  which  is  still 
fond  of  repeating  the  stale,  and  often  puerile  jokes  of  Quevedo. 
If  the  reader  will   be  at  the  pains  to  contrast  the  witty  sayings 
of   the  gracioso,  or  Spanish  buffoon,   with   the   inimitable   vein 
of  humour  running  through  the  dialogue  of  a  French  valet  or 
scrvante,  he  will  thence  accjuire  a  better  notion  of  the  immense 
distance  between  the  vulgar  attempts   at  merriment  of  the  one, 
and  the  sly,  chastised,  yet  piquant  sallies  of  the  other,  than  from 
any  observations  we  could  make.    Spanish  w it  also  consists  often 
of  puerile  and  far-fetched  allusions,  of  which  no  mortal  ingenuity 
could   ever  discover  the   point;  and  this  is  more  especially  the 
case  in  the  modern  comic  writers.     In  the  ancient  school,  it  re- 
sembles  a  blunt,   heavy  instrument,  which,  when  wielded  by  a 
muscular  arm,  may  make  a  rude  impression  on  the  external  sur- 
face; not  that  sharp,  exquisitely  polished,  and  tempered  instru- 
ment, which  penetrates  deeply,  and  without  any  apparent  effort. 
The   conclusion   derived   from    the   preceding  proposition, — 
"truth  and  virtue  are  in  consequence  recommended,''  is  undeniably 
just.     And    well   has    Moratin  observed   his  own  precepts:  we 
could   not  easily  point  out  any  dramatist  of  ancient  or  modern 
times,  the  tendency  of  whose  works  is  so  decidedly  moral.     This 
is,  indeed,  a  consideration  which  many  comic  writers  of  genius 
have  disregarded.     Satisfied  with  tracing  the  mazes  of  the  human 
heart  to  its  most  hidden  recesses,  with  scattering  the  flowers  of 
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fancy  over  the  arid  domain  of  life,  or  in  depicting,  with  delicate 
but  glowing  tints,  the  shades  of  human  character  as  influenced  by 
circumstances,  they  have  either  considered  the  doctrine  of  re- 
tributive justice  as  belonging  only  to  the  pulpit,  or  they  have 
inflicted  on  the  mimic  delinquent  no  other  punishment  than  that 
arising  from  disappointed  hopes,  or  from  the  scorn  and  ridicule 
of  society.  In  this  respect  tragedy  has  far  more  of  a  moral  influ- 
ence ;  and  as  it  is  concerned  with  great  disasters,  often  the  eff'ect 
of  great  crimes,  so  it  inflicts  a  signal  chastisement.  But  as  the 
legitimate  objects  of  comedy  are  follies,  and  the  lighter  vices, 
rather  than  crin)es,  there  may  be  propriety  in  awarding  no  heavier 
chastisement  than  such  as  we  have  mentioned.  Besides,  there 
may  be  something  too  openly  didactic  in  this  path  of  the  drama. 
If  the  end  be  moral  instruction,  it  ought  not  to  be  visible :  if 
virtue  must  be  rewarded,  and  vice  punished,  let  those  results 
spring  naturally  and  necessarily  from  the  conduct  of  the  plot;  let 
them  not  be  arbitrarily  applied.  The  mischief  is  in  the  other 
extreme, — where  profligacy  bears  away  the  recompense  due  to 
virtue.  Yet  this  is  not  surely  consonant  with  human  experience; 
for  even  in  this  state,  every  vice  has  its  appropriate  punishment, 
if  not  from  external  causes,  at  least  from  remorse  of  conscience. 
In  this  respect,  the  Spanish  stage  is  less  exceptionable  than 
those  of  France  and  England. 

Such  are  the  leading  principles  of  the  revived  dramatic  school 
of  Spain.  We  have  devoted  more  attention  to  them  than  we 
should  have  done,  had  we  not  beheld  their  increasing  influence 
over  so  important  a  branch  of  the  national  literature  ;  an  influence 
which  has  been  silently  but  rapidly  making  its  way  during  more 
than  half  a  century;  and  at  the  present  day  with  greater  rapidity 
than  ever,  owing  to  the  increased  frequency  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Spain  and  France.  True  it  is,  that  the  majority  of 
Spaniards  are  strongly  attached  to  their  old  dramatic  vvriters; 
and  we  hope  that  when  their  desire  of  novelty  has  subsided,  the 
innovation  will  disappear:  its  introduction  has  been  shown  to 
have  produced  melancholy  eff"ects.  Even  Moratin  acknowledges 
that  "  if  art  be  sufficient  to  avoid  error,  it  cannot  alone  insure 
success,"  and  he  himself  has  exhibited  a  striking  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  observation. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  innova- 
tion just  mentioned,  we  repeat  our  acknowledgment  that  the 
writers  who  introduced  it  have  done  good, — they  have  done 
much  to  banish  from  the  stage  the  absurd,  monstrous  taste  which 
reigned  over  it,  and  which,  within  the  memory  of  many  now  alive, 
had  increased  to  a  disgusting  degree. — Moratin  is  angry,  and  not 
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without  ira>oii.  tluil  lii>  i oiiuli v  j^lioiild  still  be  rcpioaclKnl  with 
what  has  loiii,'  birii  abaiKJoiioci. 

"  When  (hey  (certain  foreigners)  speak  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  they 
exaggerate  its  irregularity,  the  chivalrous  spirit  which  governs  it,  its 
fiantastic  characters,  its  complicated  plots,  the  impossible  incidents  of 
wliich  the  fable  is  composed  ;  its  pieces  are  written,  say  they,  in  a  style 
oriental,  dithyrambic,  full  of  metaphors,  double-meanings,  and  subtleties, 
redundant,  inflated,  obscure, — ampullas  d  scsqiiipcdalia  lerlia.  Such 
are  tiie  colours  in  which  they  depict  it  ;  and,  through  their  great  igno- 
rance, confounding  the  various  eras,  they  have  attributed,  and  they  do 
still  attribute,  to  living  Spaniards  the  same  depraved  taste  which  reigned 
two  centuries  ago.  Tliey  upbraid  us  with  a  decided  attachuicnt  to  the 
Autos  Sacramentales,  and  with  the  pleasure  which  we  take  in  the  re- 
presentation of  religious  mysteries,  and  they  forget  that  during  the  last 
seventy  years  no  such  things  have  been  performed  in  any  of  our  public 
theatres.  They  refer  to  a  comedy  of  Sati  Ammo,  of  which  the  action 
lasts  two  hundred  years,  and  to  an  auto  which  concludes  with  Ite  viissa 
lit ;  but  they  forget  to  add  that  there  is  no  Spaniard  nor  foreigner  now 
alive  who  has  ever  seen  either  represented." 

In  Spain,  however,  much  remains  to  be  done,  not  in  the  drama 
only,  but  in  literature  generally,  before  she  can  be  allowed  to 
rank  with  other  modern  nations.  The  sun  of  her  literary  glory  has 
long  been  set, — we  hope  not  for  ever ;  but  for  a  nation  to  turn 
round  in  her  retrograde  progress — to  arrest  her  own  swift  de- 
scent from  the  pinnacle  of  fame  to  the  very  depths  of  oblivion, 
requires  an  effort  far  greater  than  is  necessary  in  a  barbarous 
people  to  emerge  from  the  ignorance  in  which  they  have  ever 
remained  shrouded.  Well  does  Moratin  observe,  that  when 
Spain  shall  encourage  liberal  studies,  when  the  stage  shall  attract 
the  attention  of  the  government,  when  the  love  of  literature  shall 
spread  from  the  rewards  and  honours  bestowed  npon  it,  when 
knowledge  shall  cease  to  be  a  crime, — then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  reformation  oftiie  theatre  be  accomplished. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  leave  this  subject:  our  remaining  limited 
space  must  be  directed  to  a  necessarily  brief  notice  of  one  drama 
at  least  of  our  author.  W  ithout  such  notice,  though  it  is  with 
us  but  a  very  secondary  object  on  the  present  occasion,  we  could 
not  so  definitely  convey  to  the  reader  the  ideas  which  we  have  all 
along  endeavoured  to  impress  on  him.  In  literature,  as  in  morals, 
precept  rcrpiires  the  aid  of  example;  and  we  accordingly  proceed 
to  confirm  by  one  or  two  extracts  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
existing  Sj)anish  stage. 

The  comedies  contained  in  this  edition  of  Moratin  are  seven  in 
number,  five  of  which  are  original,  the  other  two  translations 
from  Moliere.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  Shakspeare's 
llamht,  of  which  we  shall  speak  before  we  conclude. 
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The  first  of  the  original  comedies.  El  Viejo  y  la  Nina,  which 
may  be  fitly  rendered  Jamiarj/  and  May,  is  beyond  all  compari- 
son the  most  meagre  piece  ever  intended  for  public  representa- 
tion. Whatever  may  be  its  excellencies  in  other  respects,  we  find 
some  difliculty  in  conceiving  how  a  drama  so  sterile  of  incident, 
so  destitute  of  character,  so  inanimate  in  action,  should  have 
been  permitted  to  appear  a  second  evening  on  the  stage.  A  sep- 
tuagenarian marries  a  girl  in  her  teens,  becomes  naturally  jealous, 
watches  her  closely,  and  employs  a  confidential  servant  to  do  the 
same:  she  bears  all  for  a  time  with  exemplary  patience,  but  is 
brokenhearted  at  the  misery  she  has  brought  on  herself,  and  a 
favoured  lover  by  so  imprudent  a  step;  and  at  length,  unable  to 
support  the  perpetual  teazing  of  her  husband,  and  her  own 
wretchedness,  she  resolves  on  retiring  to  a  cloister.  This  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  whole. 

The  Comedia  Nueva  is  intended  to  expose  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  stage  when  he  attempted  to  reform  it.  This  is  not  a 
piece  which  would  be  interesting  to  any  other  reader  but  a  pro- 
fessed critic :  even  in  Spain,  its  interest  has  passed  away : 

"  The  circumstances  of  time  and  place,"  says  the  author,  "  on  which 
this  drama  is  so  much  founded,  must  inevitably  weaken  its  effects  with 
the  public,  since  the  originals  it  represents  have  either  disappeared  alto- 
getlier,  or  undergone  a  great  change." 

The  Mogi2.ata  (the  Hypocrite)  is,  though  equally  didactic  with 
the  other  comedies  of  our  author,  more  amusing  than  the  rest. 
It  is  the  only  one  from  which  we  could  make  any  extracts  likely 
to  entertain  the  reader,  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  even 
these  will  greatly  interest  him.  They  will,  however,  enable  him 
to  form  a  tolerable  conception  of  our  author's  manner.  The 
design  of  the  piece  is  to  expose  the  pernicious  effects  which 
must  ever  result  from  an  undue  exercise  of  paternal  severity,  and 
to  contrast  them  with  those  arising  from  a  very  different  mode  of 
treatment.  Don  Martin  and  Don  Luis  are  two  brothers,  but 
in  many  respects  perfect  contrasts  to  each  other.  Each  has  a 
daughter,  that  of  the  former  named  Donna  Clara,  of  the  latter 
Donna  Ines.  The  former,  morose  by  nature,  and  rigidly  severe 
in  punishing  the  most  trivial  offences,  had  inspired  his  child  with 
terror  instead  of  love.  Fearful  of  acknowledging  the  most  venial 
fault,  as  it  would  infallibly  call  down  a  chastisement  due  only  to 
serious  acts  of  guilt,  she  had  learned  to  conceal  whatever  was 
likely  to  displease  him.  As  she  was  intended  for  the  cloister, 
she  was  constrained  to  read  books  of  devotion ;  and  she  pretended 
to  be  occupied  in  holy  meditation  even  when  her  heart  was  most 
occupied  with  earthly,  and  often  far  from  innocent  affections. 
Hence,  at  an  early  period,  she  had  become  a  consummate  hypo- 
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(lite.  On  tlu-  (.till  1  liand,  Ines  hail  boon  treated  with  invariable 
Liuiliioss,  anil  had  boon  restrained  iVoni  evil  by  reason  rather  than 
by  sevoritv.  Acoiislonied  to  regard  iior  father  as  her  best  friend, 
—as  ono  who  would  show  most  indnlgence  towards  her  faults, 
and  teaoh  her  best  how  to  correct  them,  she  evinced  towards  him 
a  maimer  open,  unatiected,  and  full  of  respectful  tenderness. 
Hence  there  was  as  much  diversity  between  the  two  cousins  as 
between  the  parents. 

The  comedy,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  apartments  of 
Don  Luis's  house,  opens  w  ith  a  conversation  betw  eon  the  two  bro- 
Ihors.  Dun  Martin  praises  the  virtue  and  piety  of  his  daughter, 
congratuhUos  himself  on  the  maimer  in  which  he  has  educated 
Jicr,  and  maliciously  contrasts  her  with  Ines,  whom  he  represents 
as  spoiled  by  indulgence,  and  perhaps  likely  to  bring  sorrow,  if 
not  disgrace,  on  hor  father.  On  the  other  side  Don  Luis  is  at 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  suspicion  of  the  depravity  of  the  young 
saint,  nor  his  conviction  that  she  has  far  other  views  than  the 
seclusion  of  a  convent.  The  discourse  then  turns  on  Don 
Claudio,  who  was  then  a  guest  with  Don  Luis,  and  who  had  been 
sent  bv  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  affections  of 
Ines.  "  Both  agree  that  he  is  a  rake,  and,  what  is  little  better,  an 
ass.  Don  Luis  has  too  much  conlidence  in  his  daughter  to 
approhciul  hor  accepting  such  a  lover,  while  Don  Martin  is  per- 
suaded that  she  has  already  bestowed  her  heart  on  him,  and  that 
all  three  are  equally  infatuated,  and  on  the  verge  of  disgrace. 
In  scene  the  third  we  are  introduced  to  the  said  Don  Claudio, 
who,  in  a  long  dialogue  with  Perico  his  servant,  laments  his  ill 
luck  at  play,  and  his  absolute  want  of  money.  He  declares  his 
indifference  for  Ines,  who  he  acknowledges  is  no  less  indifferent 
towards  him,  and  his  preference  of  her  cousin.  And  when 
informed  by  Perico  that  the  latter  is  to  inherit  great  wealth  from 
an  ;igod  and  infirm  relative,  he  resolves  not  only  to  dissuade  her 
from  becoming  a  nun,  but  if  possible  to  obtain  her  hand.  As 
may  be  expected,  Clara  is  ready  enough  to  listen  to  him ;  for  his 
sake  she  discards  another  lover,  whom,  with  the  connivance  of 
her  maid,  she  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  clandestinely.  She 
seeks  an  iiiterview  w ith  Claudio,  and  woos  him  intead  of  waiting 
to  be  wooed;  yet  such  is  hor  habit  of  canting  about  religion,  that 
even  with  him  she  cannot  refrain  from  it.  While  conversing  in 
a  darkened  room,  (in  Spain  most  rooms  are  darkened  during  the 
siesta,)  footsteps  are  heard  to  approach.  Ines  enters,  and  hear- 
ing a  sound,  she  asks  who  is  there.  In  his  hurry  to  escape,  the 
unlucky  Claudio  overturns  a  chair.  The  noise  brings  Don 
Martin,  (the  houses  of  the  two  brothers  communicated  with  each 
other,)  who,   grundjliiig  at  being  awakened,  enters   the   room, 
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opens  one  of  the  windows,  and  is  surprised  to  see  his  daughter, 
lues,  and  Claudio.  What  follows  sufficiently  proves  that  Clara 
is  well  entitled  to  be  called  the  Mogigata: — 

Don  M.  What  are  you  doing  here,  Don  Claudio  ? 

Don  CI.   {retiring.)  What  harm  am  I  doing  ? 

Don  M.  A  strange  answer  !     And  you,  lues  ? 

Ines.  I  have  this  moment  entered. 

Don  M.  Well  !     And  thou  ?   (addressing  his  daughter.) 

Clara.  Just  entered  !  I  was  busily  reading  Thomas-a-Kempis  when 
the  noise  struck  ray  ears,  and  I  came  to  see  what  occasioned  it. 

Don  M.  We  shall  get  the  truth  from  you  at  last,  Ines  :  who  was 
\iere  just  now  ? 

Ines.  Don  Claudio  with  my  cousin, — I  believe. 

Clara.  With  me,  Ines  ? 

{Enter  Lucia,  Clara's  maid.) 

Lucia.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Don  M.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  ;  only  my  niece  and  that  mad- 
cap Don  Claudio.  Pretty  doings  !  And  she  has  the  impudence  to 
throw  the  blame  on  her  cousin,  too  ! 

Clura.  Can  you  suppose  that  I — 

Ines,  I  suppose  nothing  j   I  speak  only  what  I  have  seen. 

Don  M.  So  then  it  was  my  daughter  ? 

Ines.  It  may  be  so. 

Don  M.  What  assurance  !  {he  approaches  Ines  in  great  anger,  but  is 
held  back  by  Clara.) 

Clara.  Let  her  alone, — Ines,  I  thank  you  for  this.  It  is  well.  I  am 
very  sinful,  cousin,  very  sinful  indeed.  I  do  not  excuse  myself.  Blame 
me  as  much  as  you  please ;  I  deserve  all  for  my  sins  ! 

Don  M.  {to  Ines.)  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  see  this  unmoved  ? 

Ines.  Ifl— 

Clura.  Nay,  sir,  be  not  angry :  hear  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself. 
I  confess  that  1  am  a  great  sinner,  that  God  has  suffered  this  to  try  me, 
— believe  what  she  says — at  least,  dear  papa,  forgive  her  !  {kneels  down 
and  weeps.) 

Ines.  Can  such  wickedness  be  possible  !  Clara — 

Don  M.  {to  Ines.)  Away !  let  me  not  look  on  such  a  wretch  ; — 
away,  1  say ! 

Ines.  Mind — 

Don  M.  Fly  this  instant  from  my  presence  !  Impostor  ! — basilisk  ! 
(taking  his  daughter  by  the  hand.)  Rise,  my  dearest  child !  Nay,  do 
not  weep.     I  know  thy  virtue — thou  art  envied  by  all. 

Ines.  {leaving  the  room.)  This  is  more  than  I  can  bear. 

Don  M.  Well,  go  !— thy  father  shall  know  all, — mind  that :  he  shall 
know  all ! 

Clara.  No,  papa,  no — 

Don  M.  {taking  his  daughter' s  hand.)  Let  us  go  in,  child: — he  shall 
know  all  instantly  ! 

Clara.  Nay,  sir  I  — 

Don  M.  He  shall  know  all,  I  say." 
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Tliont^h  imoasy  :it  tlic  momont,  Don  Luis  is  not  wanting  in 
liis  jiooil  Dpinion  of  his  (laughter:  he  bears  the  triumphant 
insults  of  his  brother,  who  now  more  than  before  exults  over 
liini.  By  sounding  Lucia,  however,  he  arrives  at  the  truth;  but 
lie  is  too  generous,  or  too  hopeless  of  gaining  belief,  to  expose 
the  young  devotee  to  her  father.  Again  Clara  seeks  her  lover, 
ami  urges  him  to  hastin  their  union.  After  some  hesitation,  and 
listiiiiug  to  many  upbraid ings,  he  resolves  to  procure  a  marriage 
contract  from  a  notary,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  both,  and  which 
will  render  their  separation  impossible. 

The  third  and  last  act  opens  with  a  scene  between  Clara  and 
Perico,  which  exhibits  pretty  strongly  her  eagerness  to  secure 
a  temporal  in  preference  to  a  spiritual  bridegroom.  She  presses 
Perico  to  have  every  thing  prepared  for  her  liight  with  her  atfi- 
anced  husband  the  ensuing  morning;  and  if  money  were  wanting — ■ 

"  Per.  That  it  is  indeed  ! — never  was  a  purse  more  empty  than 
master's. 

C/ara.  I  have  some  jewels,  which  may  be  pawned,  and  the  money 
will  defray  all  expenses.  Once  out  of  this  hole,  and  released  from  the 
scnra  which  surrounds  me — {Dun  jSIartin  approaches  the  door:  she, 
feigning  not  to  have  j)erceiied  him,  continues  with  great  composure,  though 
in  a  somexchat  varied  tone.)  God  knows  how  sorry  I  am  that  my  opinion 
has  not  been  followed  ;  I  wisliod  to  become  a  barefooted  Carmelite,  be- 
cause the  greater  the  austerity,  the  brighter  the  crown  of  glory.  But 
my  will  is  nothing  ;   that  of  papa  is  my  only  duty. 

Per.  Who  the  deuce  is  coming? — AVhat  an  arch  jade  is  this  !  {feign- 
ing also  not  to  see  Don  Martin.)  And  he  is  right ! — a  creature  so  delicate 
as  you — 

Clara.  Such  is  the  language  with  which  our  grand  enemy  deceives  us. 
By  representing  the  path  of  virtue  as  difficult  and  thorny,  be  turns  our 
feet  from  true  happiness. 

Don  M.  {entering.)  Come,  come,  child;  I  have  told  thee  before  that 
these  extremes  do  not  please  me.' 

Then  follow  some  other  godly  sayings  from  this  sanctified 
prude;  but  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  for  them. 

As  Don  Luis  is  aware  of  the  terms  on  which  his  niece  stands 
with  Claudio,  he  seeks  an  interview  with  her,  and  endeavours, 
in  an  earnest  and  affectionate  manner,  to  obtain  her  confidence 
by  oflering  to  prevent  her  seclusion  in  a  convent,  and  even  by 
serving  her  in  the  important  at!air  she  has  now  in  hand.  JJut 
faithful  to  her  system  of  hypocrisy,  and  as  little  disposed  to  trust 
as  she  feels  worthy  to  be  trusted,  she  acknowledges  nothing, 
and  replies  to  his  questions  only  by  pious  ejaculations,  and  dis- 
gusting cant.  He  dismisses  her  with  indignation  and  contempt. 
The  marriage  contract  is  signed  by  the  two  parties  most  inter- 
ested, and  measures  arc  concerted  for  their  llight.     It  soon  turns 
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out  that  the  avarice  of  Don  Martin  brings  its  own  punishment. 
His  object  in  compelling  Clara  to  assume  the  veil,  was  not  so 
much  her  soul's  benefit,  as  to  enjoy  the  property  which  would 
fall  to  her  portion.  His  rage  and  mortification  know  no  bounds 
when  he  hears  that  to  his  niece  Ines  that  property  has  been  be- 
queathed. The  marriage  contract  is  soon  divulged:  the  fury  of 
the  unfortunate  father,  on  learning  the  systematic  deceit  practised 
on  him  by  the  daughter — the  despair  of  the  betrothed  couple  on 
seeing  themselves  without  hope  of  future  support — and  the 
noble  conduct  of  Ines,  who,  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between 
the  father  and  the  guilty  child,  assigns  the  latter  one  half  of  her 
new  annual  income — are  described  with  considerable  effect. 

Had  not  Moratin  absurdly  restricted  himself  within  the  narrow 
and  unnatural  bounds  which  must  cramp  the  noblest  efforts  of 
genius,  he  might  have  rendered  this  comedy  highly  interesting. 
He  is  not  without  certain  powers:  if  his  conceptions  are  not 
vigorous,  they  are  natural  and  appropriate ;  and  if  his  characters 
want  individuality,  and  even  strength,  they  are  drawn  for  the  most 
part  in  strict  conformity  to  truth,  and  are  therefore  always  pleasing. 
He  is  sometimes  even  pathetic,  (a  quali;:y,  however,  not  essen- 
tial to  comedy,)  and  he  has  some  good  attempts  at  humour, 
though  it  often  degenerates  into  farce.  His  sentiments  are  excel- 
lent, often  elevated,  and  the  tendency  of  his  pieces,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  is  moral  in  the  extreme.  On  the  whole,  though 
his  example  is  likely  to  prove  injurious  to  his  country's  drama, 
he  is  unquestionably  a  benefactor  to  its  poetic  literature.  His 
versification  is  more  elegant  than  that  of  any  other  author  we 
have  seen,  with  the  single  exception  of  Iriarte ;  and  his  purity  of 
Castilian  diction  is  beyond  all  praise.  If  he  has  circumscribed 
the  legitimate  path  of  comedy,  he  has  cleared  it  of  all  the  rubbish 
with  which  ignorance  had  filled  it. 

We  have  no  space  to  devote  to  his  two  remaining  comedies, 
JE/  Baron,  and  Et  Si  de  las  Ninas.  Though  both  have  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  popularity,  they  would  not  be  very  accept- 
able to  the  English  reader:  they  exhibit  the  san'ie  faults  and  beau- 
ties as  the  one  we  have  analyzed.  We  cannot  dismiss  our  author 
without  adverting,  as  we  promised,  to  his  translation  of  Hamlet, 
— a  translation  which  we  esteem  a  curiosity,  and  which  has 
afforded  us  no  slight  amusement.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  it  is  executed  in  prose,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  translator 
himself  gives  the  preference  to  verse  even  in  comedy.  If  such  be 
the  homely,  undignified  garb  which  our  immortal  bard  is  made 
to  wear  in  the  presence  of  all  who  cannot  behold  him  in  his 
native  costume,  we  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  so  little  esteemed 
oil  the  continent.     Not  only  are  his  most  magnificent  beauties 
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either  entiielv  lost,  or  so  ilisgniscd  that  they  cannot  be  recognised, 
but  the  spirit  which  animated  him  is  tied,  and  nothing  remains 
but  a  lilVh'ss,  nuilihitetl  trunk.  'J'he  magician  is  there,  but  his 
wand  is  broken.  To  a  reader  acquainted  with  the  hmguage,  it 
will  be  suthcient  to  give  the  following  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  task  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  the  celebrated 
soliloquy  beginning.  To  be,  Scc. 

*'  Existir  6  no  cxistir ;  esta  cs  la  cucstion.  Cual  es  mas  digna  accion 
del  anhiio,  sufrir  los  tiros  penetrantes  do  la  fortuna  injusta^  Cl  opener  los 
l/raz'js  (!)  a.  cste  torrente  dc  calaiuidades,  y  darlas  fin  con  atrevida  resis- 
tciicia  ?  IMorir  cs  dormir.  No  mas  '  Y  por  un  suefio,  dircmos,  las 
affliccioncs  sc  acabaron  y  los  dolorcs  sin  nunicro  ;  patrimonia  dc  nucstra 
debil  naturalcza  ?  —  Este  es  nn  termino  que  debemos  solicitar  con 
ansia,  Morir  es  dormir, — y  tal  vez  sonar.  Si,  y  ved  aqui  el  grande 
obstaculo  :  porque  cl  considcrar  que  suenos  podran  ocurrir  en  el  silencio 
del  scpulcro,  cuaudo  bayamos  abandonado  este  despojo  mortal,  es  razon 
barto  poderosa  para  detenernos.  Esta  es  la  cousideracion  que  hace 
uuestra  iiifcliciciad  tan  larga.  Quien,  si  este  no  fucse,  aguantaria  la 
lentitud  de  los  tribuiiales,  la  insolencia  de  los  cmpleados,  las  tropelias 
que  rccibe  pacifico  cl  mcrito  de  los  hombrcs  mas  indignos,  las  angustias 
(Ic  un  mal  pagado  amor,  las  injurias  y  quebrantos  de  la  edad,  la  vio- 
lencia  de  los  tiranos,  el  desprccio  de  los  soberbios  ?  Quando  el  que  esto 
sufre,  pudicra  procurar  su  quictud  con  solo  un  puiial!  Quicn  podria 
tolerar  tante  oprcsion,  sudando,  gindcndo  bajo  cl  peso  de  una  vida  molcsta  ? 
sino  fuese  que  el  temor  dc  <jue  cxiste  alguna  cosa  mas  alia  de  la  nmertu 
(aquel  pais  desconocido  de  cuyos  limitos  ningun  caminante  torna,)  nos 
embaraza  en  dudas,  y  nos  hace  sufrir  los  males  (jue  nos  cercan  ;  antesque 
ir  a  buscar  otros  de  que  no  tenemos  seguro  conocimiento.  Esta  prevision 
nos  bace  a  todos  cobardes :  asi  la  natural  tintura  del  valor  sc  debilita 
con  los  barnices  palidos  de  la  prudencia,  las  erapreshs  de  mayor  impor- 
tancia  por  esta  sola  consideracion  mudan  camino,  no  se  ejecutan  y  se  re- 
ducen  a  designios  vanos." 

We  assure  the  reader  that  the  preceding  passage  has  not  been 
invidiously  selected;  we  could  easily  adduce  others  even  worse. 
And  yet  this  is  the  man  who  has  the  presumption  to  depreciate 
our  unrivalled  bard, — who  asserts  that  he  is  half-barbarous,  that 
his  tragedies  are  filled  with  the  lowest  and  most  disgusting  stuff, 
that  he  liad  no  true  notion  of  the  art,  that  his  absurd  extrava- 
gances would  not  be  tolerated  in  Spain,  and  that  though  the 
country  which  has  produced  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton  may  well  be 
an  object  of  envy,  it  has  little  reason  to  boast  of  its  dramatic 
poets.  This  contemptible  drivelling  does  not  offend  us:  we  are 
more  inclined  to  pity  the  blindness  than  to  chastise  the  audacity 
of  one  who  attempted  what  lay  beyond  his  reach, — to  whom 
Shakespeare  is  a  scaled  book.  Incapable  as  are  most  of  our 
own  countrymen  of  understanding  the  most  difficult  of  poets,  it 
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would  be  surprizing,  indeed,  if  a  foreigner — one  from  the  south 
of  Europe  especially — should  be  less  so.  The  truth  is,  that 
Moratiu  had  scarcely  a  glimpse  of  Shakspeare's  meaning :  his 
tragedy  (for  translation  it  cannot  be  called)  as  much  resembles 
that  of  the  former,  as  the  Coppersmith  resembled  the  Mace- 
donian hero,  or  the  hymns  of  John  Wesley  the  odes  of  Pindar 
and  Horace. 

The  close  of  an  article  on  the  comedy,  is  surely  not  the  place 
for  examining  the  lyric  poetry  of  Spain,  or  we  should  be  glad  to 
show  that  Moratin  is  well  deserving  of  the  reputation  which  his 
efforts  in  the  latter  branch  of  composition  have  procured  for  him: 
we  should  thereby  make  him  some  amends  for  the  freedom  with 
which  our  sense  of  duty  has  compelled  us  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
dramatist.  In  a  fnture  number,  however,  we  shall  devote  a 
separate  article  to  the  lyric  muse  of  that  nation,  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Third  to  the  present  time;  and  we  shall  then  do  full 
justice  both  to  him  and  his  scarcely  less  meritorious  predecessors 
in  the  same  path. 


Art.  IX. —  I.  Delia  Letteratura  Italiatia  nella  seconda  meta  del 

Secolo  XVIII.     Opera  di  Camillo    Ugoni.     3  vols.    12mo. 

Brescia.     1822. 
2.  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,  dalT  origine  della  lingua Jino 

al  Secolo  XIX.  Del  Cavaliere  Giuseppe  Mafifei.  3vols.  12mo. 

Milano.  1824. 
Italian  literature,  the  oldest  in  modern  Europe,  has  exhibited  in 
its  course  a  greater  variety  of  phases  than  any  of  its  cotempora- 
ries.  It  arose,  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages,  out  of  the  chaos 
of  Roman  corruption.  Northern  barbarism,  and  the  wild  phan- 
tasies of  Arabia ;  while  its  first  accents  were  those  of  love  and 
minstrelsy,  of  municipal  jurisprudence,  and  of  monkish  legend. 
The  thirteenth  century  witnessed  its  rapid  growth,  and  Italy  had 
then  poets  wiiose  works  are  read  even  to  this  day,  and  who  were  the 
teachers  of  that  master-mind  that  came  to  arrange  the  scattered 
materials  in  beautiful  order,  and  stamp  on  the  Italian  language 
the  impress  of  his  genius.  Dante  was  followed  by  his  two  illus- 
trious countrymen  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio ;  historians  came 
next,  and  even  the  inmates*  of  the  cloisters  wrote  their  religious 
tracts  and  devout  effusions  in  pure  Tuscan.  The  capabilities  of 
the  language  were  now  known,  its  periods  fixed,  its  harmony  was 
defined,  every  circumstance  seemed  to  favour  the  lovers  of  a 
youthful  and  powerful  literature,  when,  on  a  sudden,  its  inspira- 

*  Passavanti,  Cavalca  and  Callicrine  of  Sitna. 
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lion  seemed  to  fail,  its  voice  became  mute,  and  the  old  Roman 
tongue  again  ol)tained  the  ascendancy,  to  the  utter  neglect  t»J 
its  olVspiing.  Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  retro- 
grade movement.  The  discovery  of  the  ancient  classics — the 
j)ride  uhich  the  Italians  felt  in  those  bright  specimens  of  the  wis- 
dom of  their  ancestors — the  influence  of  theocratic  Home,  whose 
language  was  Latin — the  want  of  a  capital,  of  a  common  centre 
for  Italian  learning — the  arrival  of  the  Greek  refugees  Hying  be- 
fore the  Ottoman  conqueror ;  all  these  gave  a  general  impulse 
towards  the  attainment  of  classic  lore;  the  Italian  literati  dis- 
dained to  write  but  in  Latin,  and  the  /i/igua  vo/gare  was  indeed 
abandoned  to  the  vulgar,  who  disfigured  it  by  provincial  dialects. 
The  delusion,  however,  could  not  last;  Italy  felt  she  was  no 
longer  the  representative  of  the  ancient  majesty  of  Home  ;  the 
idiom  of  the  haughty  senators,  of  the  warrior  consuls,  and  of  the 
people  of  Quirinus,  was  but  ill  suited  to  the  state  of  the  motley 
races  that  had  inherited  that  splendid  patrimony.  The  Medici 
at  Florence,  the  Este  at  Ferrara,  and  the  Gonzaga  at  Mantua, 
chose  to  patronize  the  graceful  Ibigua  volgare,  in  preference  to 
the  stately  ancient  dialect. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  second  era  of  Italian  literature. 
The  great  names  of  Macchiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  of  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  IJerni,  of  Michelangelo  and  Palladio,  rose  above  a 
multitude  of  others,  illustrious  in  almost  every  branch  of  letters 
and  of  art.  It  was  a  most  brilliant  epoch,  and  yet  the  seeds  were 
then  sown  of  future  decay.  The  polish  of  that  age  was  the  polish 
of  voluptuous  courts,  of  an  unprincipled  theocracy  ;  it  was  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  that  blunt  energy  which  had  been  the 
characteristic  of  the  old  writers,  born  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous 
republican  indej)endence.  The  succeeding  century  exhibited  all 
the  corruption  of  minds  enslaved,  genius  prostituted,  and  taste 
vicious  and  weak.  Spanish  viceroys,  armed  with  all  the  terrors 
of  the  secular  sword  and  of  clerical  inquisition,  ruled  over  the 
finest  regions  of  the  Italian  peninsula ;  misery  and  superstition 
wasted  the  strength  and  darkened  the  minds  of  tiie  people,  while 
the  licentious  system  of  Cicisbeism  poisoned  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  at  their  inmost  source. 

Still,  however,  though  the  seventeenth  century,  the  age  of  the 
Seiceidisti,  has  been  justly  stigmatized  as  corrupt  and  debased  in 
its  literary  character,  as  well  as  in  its  political  condition,  it  would 
be  an  error  to  imagine  that  such  corruption  was  universal  all  over 
Italy,  "^i'he  yoke  of  Spain  did  not  weigh  over  the  whole  peninsula; 
its  powi;r,  though  rooted  at  both  ends,  at  Naples  and  at  Milan, 
did  not  extend  to  the  republics  of  Venice  and  of  Genoa,  nor  to 
Piedmont  and  Tuscany.     Thus,  the  very  division  of  Italy  which 
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had  facilitated  its  invasion,  proved  the  means  of  preserving  the 
country  from  universal  despotism  and  degradation.  Accordingly, 
we  meet  here  and  there  with  writers  distinguished  by  their  senti- 
ments as  well  as  by  their  language,  such  as  the  historians  Sarpi 
and  Davila;  the  poets  Tassoni,  Chiabrera,  Guidi,  and  Filicaja; 
learned  prelates  like  Bentivoglio  and  Pallavicini ;  the  Jesuits  Seg- 
neri  and  Bartoli ;  whilst,  in  the  southernmost  division  of  Italy, 
the  wild  but  original  minds  of  Salvator  Rosa  and  Campanella 
threw  out  flashes  of  genius,  volcanic  as  the  land  of  their  birth. 
To  the  sciences  Italy  gave,  in  that  age,  Galileo,  Cassini,  Torri- 
celli,  and  Malpighi.  The  academies  of  La  Crusca  and  of  the 
Jpatisti  opposed  the  corruption  of  language  introduced  by  Ma- 
rini  and  his  worse  disciples.  Still  the  unlucky  name  of  Seicentisii 
seems  to  have  thrown  a  sweeping  censure  over  the  productions  of 
the  Italian  mind  during  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

About  this  time  the  French,  though  a  younger  and  a  poorer 
language,  took  the  ascendancy  in  courts  and  among  the  nobility 
of  Europe,  a  superiority  derived  from  the  victories  and  splendour 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign,  from  the  greater  activity  and 
forwardness  of  the  people,  the  currency  and  ease  of  theii-  idiom 
for  familiar  intercourse,  and  also  from  the  real  merit  of  the  French 
dramatists  and  prose  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Italy,  at 
that  epoch,  had  no  dramatist  to  stake  against  Corneille,  Racine, 
or  Moliere  ;  no  moralist  to  be  compared  to  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
Pascal,  and  La  Bruyere  : 

"  The  French,"  says  Corniani,  "  found  first  the  art  of  distributing,  with 
measure  and  taste,  a  certain  sum  of  knowledge  and  ideas, — the  modern 
art,  in  short,  of  making  books.  They  introduced  in  their  works  clear- 
ness and  precision,  an  easy  manner  of  expression,  with  a  befitting  pro- 
portion of  ornaments.  Italy,  no  doubt,  preserved  its  literary  and  scien- 
tific powers,  but  the  French  have  known  better  how  to  make  use  of 
theirs." 

This  acknowledgment  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  French,  who 
ought  not,  however,  to  have  forgotten  or  undervalued  their  former 
teachers.  But  their  critics  judged  flippantly  of  Italian  literature 
without  knowing  it,  and  talked  sneeringly  of  authors  whose  equal 
France  had  never  produced ;  while  Boileau's  "  clinquant  dii 
Tasse,"  and  the  epigrams  of  Bouhours,  Fontenelle,  and  Voltaire, 
upon  Italian  writers  and  Italian  taste,  remain  a  lasting  memento 
of  self-opinionated  conceit,  and  presumptuous  levity. 

The  knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  among  nations  beyond 
the  Alps,  remained,  therefore,  confined  to  a  few  classics,  and 
these  the  most  difficult  even  to  Italians.  Most  foreigners  ima- 
gined the  Italian  language  to  be  unfit  for  aught  but  poetry,  and 
chiefly  amatory  poetry.     The  graceful  but  almost  effeminate  pen 
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of  Motastasio  canir  to  confinu  tliom  in  this  idea ;  and  we  have 
lioard,  oven  in  our  time,  tlie  same  opinion  expressed,  in  various 
rountries.  bv  men  of  education  and  reading.  Thus  there  is 
o;()oil  and  bail  hick  even  in  the  literary  fame  of  nations;  but  in 
Ttalv  itself,  circunistances  were  sufficiently  unfavourable.  Each 
author  shone  in  his  municipal  circle,  and  was  hardly  known  be- 
vond  the  precincts  of  his  respective  state  or  province.  "  The 
circuit  of  literary  reputations  in  our  divided  country,"  observes 
(iiordani,  a  living  writer,  "  has  always  been  extremely  slow." 

The  eigiiteenth  century  witnessed  a  third  revival  of  Italian  let- 
ters. MatVei  and  Muratori,  Vico  and  Giannoue,  Metastasio  and 
Cioldoni,  ushered  it  forth  with  great  splendour.  It  was,  how- 
ever, more  towards  the  middle  of  that  century  that  the  literature 
of  Italy  began  to  assume  an  essentially  new  character.  Erudi- 
tion and  fancy,  history  and  poetry,  had  been  till  then  its  staple 
productions— to  please  and  to  amuse  had  been  the  chief  object 
of  most  of  its  writers  ;  but  now  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  of 
deep  retiexion  was  busy  at  work.  The  torch  oi  rational  philo- 
sophy penetrated  into  the  temple,  and  dissipated  the  mists  of 
ignorance,  of  vague  tradition,  and  of  prejudice.  The  epoch  was 
remarkably  favourable  to  the  development  of  mental  energies. 
After  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  that  of  the  empire, 
the  iron  sceptre  of  Spain  was  broken,  and  Italy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lombardy,  was  governed  by  resident  sovereigns;  even  in 
the  latter  province,  the  Austrian  government  showed  itself  bene- 
ticent  and  paternal,  and  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  is  to  this  day 
spoken  of  with  gratitude  by  the  Milanese.  One  day  of  peace 
succeeded  another— princes  of  a  mild  benignant  character,  en- 
lightened ministers,  exemplary  pontiffs  held  an  easy  sway  over 
the  contented  population,  and  the  never-dying  genius  of  Italy 
again  inspired  that  happily  constituted  race.  Even  the  bold 
novelties,  which  were  then  started  among  neighbouring  nations, 
were  viewed  with  indulgence  by  the  rulers,  as  long  as  they 
remained  within  the  limits  of  speculative  philosophy. 

"  It  was  tlien  that  the  writers  of  Italy  separated  into  tv\-o  families  ; 
the  one  consisting  of  worshippers  of  the  past ;  the  other  of  partisans  of 
emancipation,  'i'he  former  pleaded  the  cause  of  ancient  literature  in 
those  hallowed  regions,  and  under  the  same  sky,  where  the  Latin  muses 
had  long  and  nobly  held  their  sway.  The  others  maintained  that  the 
spirit  and  taste  of  literature  ought  to  follow  the  bent  of  the  social  sys- 
tem ;  they  demonstrated  the  weakening  eBccts  of  an  imitation  protracted 
throngh  centuries,  imitation  which  at  last  had  reduced  itself  to  the  ex- 
ternal form  and  moulding  of  the  works  of  the  classics,  after  the  spirit 
had  long  fled,  and  was  irrevocably  \o^i:'—Ugom,  preface,  p.  15, 

Many  authors,  Italian  and  foreiuni,  have  written  on  the  history 
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of  Italian  literature.  Among  the  latter,  Sismondi,  in  his  "  Litte- 
rature  du  Midi  de  I'Europe,"  has  devoted  to  it  a  considerable  part 
of  his  eloquent  work.  Bouterweck,  in  writing  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, has  chiefly  confined  himself  to  the  poets.  Ginguene  had 
the  courage  to  undertake  a  complete  "  Literary  History  of  Italy," 
but  death  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  its  publication.  All  these 
writers,  however,  have  taken  their  materials  from  Italian  his- 
torians ;  and,  as  we  think  that  the  latter  are  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  of  their  own  matters,  to  them  we  shall  now  confine 
our  notice. 

Every  state  of  Italy,  and  almost  every  city,  has  its  literary 
chronicles,  annals,  and  biographies.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Muratori  col- 
lected an  immense  quantity  of  documents  for  the  literary,  as  well 
as  the  civil  history  of  the  whole  peninsula  during  the  middle  ages, 
namely,  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century;  he  published  those 
valuable  materials  in  his  great  Latin  work,  "  Rerum  Italicarum 
Scriptores,"  consisting  of  twenty-seven  folio  volumes,  and  after- 
wards commented  on  them  in  his  "  Dissertations  on  the  Italian 
Antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

Saverio  Bettinelli,  a  Jesuit,  drew  a  concise  and  regular  plan  of 
the  progress  of  mental  improvement  during  the  same  period,  and 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  work  on  the  revival  of  Letters :  Rhorgi- 
mento  d' Italia  riegli  studj,  nelle  arti  e  7ie'  costnmi,  dopo  il  Milk, 
a  production  of  great  merit,  both  for  its  abundant  erudition  and 
for  the  philosophical  manner  in  which  that  erudition  is  arranged 
and  displayed.     He  begins  by  tracing  back  the  moral  condition 
of  the  Italians  during  the  three  ages  preceding  the  revival,  from 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  to  the  eleventh  century.     He  gives  an 
animated  sketch  of  those  dark  times  of  bulls,  convents,  and  cru- 
sades, in  which  feudal  pride  and  turbulence  were  contrasted  with 
monastic  fervour  and  seclusion,  when  barbarous  Latin  was  the 
only  written  language,  and  priests  were  the  only  men  who  could 
write.     The  tenth  century  was  the  true  iron  age  of  Italy.     The 
corruption  of  the  secular  clergy,  the  ignorance  of  the  laity,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  people,  the  irruptions  of  Hungarians  from 
the  north,  and  of  Saracens  from  the  south,  the  wars  between  the 
Italian  lords,  the  Counts  of  Provence,  and  the  German  Emperors, 
contending  for  the  insecure  possession  of  a  blood-stained  crown, 
— all  these  calamities  had  extinguished  every  spark  of  learning ; 
a  report  having  also  spread  about  that  time  that  the  end  of  the 
world  was  at  hand, — a  seemingly  befitting  catastrophe  after  such 
a  series  of  horrors, — the  apprehension  of  this  deterred  men  from 
the  idea  of  wasting  their  days  in  acquiring  an  empty  and  now 
useless  knowledge. 
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Contemporniv  with  Bottinelli,*  another  learned  Jesuit,  Tira- 
bosfhi,  proiliiceil  an  Universal  ^iistory  of  Italian  Literature. 
Mis  situation  as  prefeet  of  the  ricli  library  of  the  House  of  Este, 
an  ortiee  wliieh  Muratori  had  iiiled  before  him,  placed  ample 
materials  at  his  connnand  for  the  execution  of  his  lon«>;-meditated 
work,  which  was  j)ublished  at  Modena,  in  177- — 83,  in  four- 
teen voluinesf  This  truly  classical  history  reaches  to  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

(iinguene,  who  afterwards  wrote  in  French  upon  the  same 
subject,  niaile  a  free  use  o\  Tual)()schi's  extensive  information, 
and  I  goui  says,  "  copied  much  without  always  quoting  him;"  in 
fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  hard-earned  erudition  of  the  good 
Tirabo!>chi,  as  Gingueue  familiarly  styles  him,  the  French  writer 
could  never  have  written  his  "  Histoire  Litteraire  d'ltalie." — • 
Ugoui,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ob's.  'J'iraboschi  was  a  churchman  and  a 
Jesuit,  Ginguene  a  republican  and  a  philosopher ;  of  course 
their  opinions  must  at  times  clash :  but  Tiraboschi  was  also  ho- 
nest, candid,  and  accurate,  and  may  be  generally  trusted  in  the 
historical  parts  of  his  work,  and  to  this  Ginguene  himself  bears 
repeated  and  honourable  testimony.  He  is  rather  too  minute 
in  his  biograpiiical  details,  forgetting  at  times  his  professed  pur- 
pose of  writing  the  hiatort/  oj  literature  rather,  than  that  of  the 
men  of  letters. 

After  Tiraboschi  comes  Count  Corniani,  of  Brescia,  who 
wrote  "  I  Secoli  della  Letteratura  Italiana,"  in  which  he  describes 
the  Italian  writers  since  the  twelfdi  century,  in  separate  articles, 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  gallery  of  miniature  sketches.  Each  article 
is  tlivided  into  sections,  containing  accounts  of  the  life  of  the 
author,  of  his  works,  and  of  his  character.  This  is  a  useful  and 
pleasing  work  for  those  who  cannot  wade  through  the  learned 
volumes  of  Muratori  and  Tiraboschi,  and  who  yet  wish  to  be 
made  accpiaintcti  with  the  literary yr/.s^/'  of  Italy.  Corniani's  work 
coming  down  only  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Baron  Ugoni, 
a  to\\  nsman  of  Corniani,  has  undertaken  to  write  a  continuation, 
as  he  modestly  styles  it,  of  the  same  task,  comprehending  the 
second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the  execution  of 
Ugoni's  work  is  far  superior  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  de- 
serves peculiar  and  separate  notice.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
the  city  of  Brescia  should  have  given  birth  also  to  a  third  cotem- 
porary  historian  of  Italian  letters.  Count  Gianmiaria  Mazzuchelli, 
wiio  began  a  most  co})ious  and  instructive  biography  of  Italian 

•  liettinelli's  "RisorgiinciUo  d'ltulia,"  has  been  reprinted  at  Milan,  in  1820,  in  four 
vuluincs,  l'.^i)iu. 

t  Nuiiicroos  editions  liavc  been  made  of  tiie  Sloria  delta  LcUenitura  Italiana  ;  the 
lalfiit  it  tbat  of  Milan,  1024,  in  fifteen  volumes,  8vo. 
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writers,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  of  which,  however,  he  had 
only  time  to  publish  the  first  four  letters,  which  fill  up  six  volumes 
folio ! 

As  the  work  of  Ugoni  constitutes  the  best,  or  rather  the 
only  satisfactory  account  of  the  great  change  that  took  place  in 
Italian  literature  during  the  last  century,  a  change  that  has  had 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  present  state  of  mind  in  that 
country,  we  propose  to  review  it  in  the  present  article.  Im- 
portant as  Ugoni's  history  is  under  several  aspects,  and  although 
its  author  is  personally  known  in  this  country,  which  he  visited  a 
fe\v  years  sinte,  the  work  has  never  been  noticed,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  in  i.iiy  of  the  English  periodicals. 

We  shall  give  short  sketches  of  the  various  writers  illustrated 
by  our  historian,  many  of  whom  are  little  known  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Italy,  The  first  on  the  list  is  the  musician  Tartini, 
who  wrote  a  "  Treatise  on  Music  according  to  the  true  Science 
of  Harmony,"  besides  a  great  number  of  musical  compositions, 
especially  for  the  violin,  the  instrument  on  which  he  chiefly  ex- 
celled. One  of  the  latter  is  called  the  Devil's  Sonata,  and  the 
following  is  the  account  Tartini  gave  to  Lalande  of  this  compo- 
sition : 

"  One  night,  about  the  year  1713,  I  dreamt  I  had  entered  into  a  com- 
pact with  the  devil,  who  stood  waiting  for  my  orders,  eager  to  forward  all 
my  wishes.  It  came  into  my  head  to  give  him  my  viohn,  and  ask  him  to 
play  something,  when  he  struck  out  a  sonata,  so  beautiful  that  I  had 
never  heard  the  like  before.  I  was  so  surprised  and  delighted  that  I  seemed 
to  gasp  for  breath,  the  sensation  awoke  me,  and  I  took  up  the  instru- 
ment, hoping  to  recollect  at  least  part  of  what  I  had  heard  in  my  dream, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  sonata  I  then  composed  was  certainly  the  best  1  ever 
wrote,  and  I  have  called  it  by  the  devil's  name,  but  so  very  inferior  it  is 
to  the  one  I  had  heard,  that  1  was  near  breaking  my  violin  in  despair,  and 
giving  up  music  for  ever." — Ugoni,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

After  Tartini,  we  have  Father  Boscovich,  the  great  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer,  who,  although  born  at  Ragusa,  is  included 
among  the  Italian  writers,  from  his  having  studied,  lived,  and 
written  in  Italy,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1787.  His  works  on  astronomy,  geolftgy,  and  trigono- 
metry, are  mostly  in  Latin. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  spruce,  courtly,  and  learned  Algarotti, 
the  favourite  of  Frederic  of  Prussia.  His  works,  in  seventeen 
volumes,  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  principal  merit  of  this 
writer  was  that  of  diffusing  by  his  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence among  the  patrician  order,  a  certain  flowery  tint  of  erudition, 
heightened  by  a  varnish  of  polite  elegance,  which,  when  una<- 
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roinp'.mioil  l>v  \;iiiity  aiul  j>icsumi)tinii,  is  fur  from  being  nselcs> 
or  tuiitrinplibli'. 

"  .\li;.irotti,"  .s;iys  U{;oni,  "  niij;lif,  in  this  iL-spcct,  be  compared  to 
Pouipoiiins  Atticus,  and  to  Fontcnellc,  men  from  whose  lips  and  pens 
philosopliy  and  letters  spread  softly  among  their  respective  cotcmpo- 
raries,  — thanks  to  that  urbanity  and  refinement  which  always  enhance 
the  merit  of  knowledge." — vol.  i.  p.  127. 

But  let  us  now  proceed  to  more  useful  subjects,  and  to  minds 
of  a  nobler  stamp. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  the  last  century  Giambattista  Vico,  a  Nea- 
politan jurisconsult,  was  the  forerunner  of  the  new  Italian  school 
of  moral  philosophy;  he  traced  back  to  their  most  remote  origin 
the  principles  of  society,  of  nations,  and  of  laws,  availing  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  philology  and  history.  Most  of  the  writers 
who  had  treated  of  politics  and  legislation  were  wont  to  reason 
according  to  the  relined  ideas  acquired  by  civilization,  forgetting 
that  the  present  social  system  had  been  founded  in  times  when 
men  acted  from  instinct  and  fancy,  and  almost  without  knowing 
why  Uiey  acted.  It  is  necessary  to  dive  into  those  ages  of  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  to  examine  the  rough  minds  of  olden  times, 
to  iind  the  remote  origin  of  present  manners  and  institutions,  to 
trace  the  early  workings  of  that  conmion  sense  which,  although 
unenlightened,  and  often  grossly  obscured  by  prejudices,  is  still 
discernible  in  all  ancient  institutions.  This  is  what  Vico  pro- 
posed to  do.  He  knew  that  philosophy  is  apt  to  conceive  man 
such  as  we  fancy  he  ought  to  be,  but  he  felt  that  the  kgidalor 
slwuld  consider  him  such  as  he  is,  in  order  to  derive  from  his  very 
passions  nsefid  results,  and  transform  them  into  social  virtues ; 
that  government,  in  short,  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  the  people  governed.  Vico's  principles  were  adopted  by  Ge- 
novesi,  Verri,  Mario  Pagano,  and  other  distinguished  men  of  the 
Italian  school.* 

Antonio  Genovesi  was  born  near  Salerno,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  1712.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  minds 
of  the  Italians,  and  especially  the  Neapolitans,  are  more  lit  for 
imaginative  literature,  than  for  the  logical  sciences ;  yet,  it  is  to 
Naples — notwitlistanding  its  clime  and  its  institutions,  which  seem 
little  favourable  to  philosophical  researches — that  Italy  owes  the 
revival  of  modern  rational  philosophy.  There  the  wild  minds  of 
Telesio  and  Campanella  had  already  begun  to  shake  off  the  Aris- 
totelian  yoke,   and  Vico    and    Genovesi   completed  the  work. 


•  Vice's  work  has  been  lately  re-modelled  and  translated  into  French  by  M.  Michelet, 
under  the  following  title:  Principes  de  la  P!.Hosophie  de  rHistuire,  tradiuts  de  la  Scienza 
Nnoia  de  J.  B.  Vico,  et  pricid^s  d'un  disconrs  sur  le  Systeme  et  la  Vie  de  I'Aiiteur,  par 
Jules  Wichelet,  Profesieur  d'Histoire  au  College  de  St.  Barbe.     8vo. 
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Vico,  in  his  Scienza  Nuova,  had  brought  forth  vast  but  obscure 
and  confused  ideas  ;  Genovesi  collected  these,  put  them  in  order, 
and  improved  upon  them. 

Genovesi,  while  attending  at  the  University  of  Naples,  became 
sensible  of  the  deficiency  of  philosophical  studies,  and  obtained, 
through  the  influence  of  Monsignor  Galiani,  leave  to  open  an  ex- 
traordinary class  of  metaphysics,  in  1741.  According  to  the  then 
prevailing  custom  of  Italian  schools  of  giving  lectures  in  Latin,  he 
read,  and  afterwards  published,  in  that  language,  his  "  Elements 
of  Metaphysics,"  embracing  all  the  branches  of  that  science.  He 
afterwards  recast  his  work  in  Italian,  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 
The  first  was  his  Logica  de'  Giovanetti,  which  contains  the  foun- 
dation of  all  his  other  works.  Its  distribution  is  clear,  the  ideas 
concise,  the  definitions  exact,  rejecting  all  scholastic  subtleties. 
The  candour  and  modesty  of  the  author  appear  throughout.  In 
this  work,  Genovesi,  speaking  of  the  influence  of  time  upon 
languages,  observes,  that  the  reason  why  most  Italian  writers  of 
his  period  were  not  popular,  was,  because  they  did  not  sufticiently 
attend  to  the  change  of  ideas,  of  habits,  and  of  taste,  which  had 
taken  place  among  their  countrymen. 

"  The  old  Italian  classics  spoke  to  their  contemporaries  in  the  language 
of  the  age,  but  our  authois  of  the  eighteenth  century  write  as  if  they 
were  writing  for  the  people  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth,"  "  The 
mind  of  man  is  a  true  Proteus,  and  all  the  devices  of  Plato  in  his  repub- 
lic were  insufficient  to  keep  it  stationary." 

Genovesi  next  wrote  his  Treatise  on  Metaphysics,  Delle 
Scienze  Metajisiche,  in  which,  explaining  the  principles  of  cos- 
mology and  theology,  he  shows  himself  a  strenuous  and  enlight- 
ened defender  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  world,  against  the 
principal  infidel  writers ;  he  then  proceeds  to  the  third  part, 
which  he  calls  anthropology,  a  word  he  adopted  in  preference  to 
the  common  one  of  psychology,  used  by  metaphysicians  for  the 
same  branch  of  their  science,  because  he  preferred  the  reasoning 
of  man,  as  being  composed  of  mind,  instinct,  and  body,  to 
discussing  the  abstract  properties  of  the  soul,  with  the  nature  of 
which  we  are  unacquainted. —  Ugoni,  vol.  i.  p.  137- 

Passing  over  Genovesi's  "  Philosophical  Meditations  on  Reli- 
gion and  Morality,"  a  Mork  worthy  of  its  title,  and  his  entertain- 
ing Lettere  Academiche,we  must  now  view  the  Neapolitan  philo- 
sopher in  the  light  of  a  political  economist. 

Bartolomeo  Intieri,  a  native  of  Florence,  and  a  lover  of  science, 
who  had  settled  at  Naples  and  adopted  it  as  his  second  country, 
proposed  to  found,  at  his  own  expense,  a  chair  of  political  eco- 
nomy in  that  university,  under  three  conditions ;  namely,  that  the 
lectures  should  be  given  in  Italian,  that  Genovesi  should  be  the 
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lirst  professor,  ami  tli:it  no  monk  should  ever  be  adnussihle  to  the 
professorship.  The  Neapolitan  government  aceepteil  the  olVer, 
and  snbscribeil  to  Intieri's  conditions;  and  thus  the  tirst  chair  of 
political  economy  was  established  in  Italy.  Genovesi  opened  his 
first  course  in  17.34,  by  his  lectures  on  conmierce,  which  he  after- 
wards published,  under  the  title  Lezioni  di  Commercio,  His 
principles  were  such  as  have  been  since  adopted  by  the  most 
enlightened  economists  of  all  countries,  but  in  his  time,  and  in 
a  country  like  Naples,  they  appeared  paradoxical;  indeed,  poli- 
tical economy  altogether  was  disdained  as  a  })lebeian  and  mer- 
cantile study.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Neapolitans  to  this  most  important  science,  and  for  a 
time  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in  that  generally  indolent  and  ef- 
feminate capital  but  agriculture,  economy,  and  commerce.  Ge- 
novesi combated  the  antiquated  prejudice,  that  luxury  was  inju- 
rious to  a  state;  he  insisted  that  the  connnon  cause  of  dearths 
was  an  excessive  harvest  accompanied  by  prohibition  of  exporta- 
tion; that  the  price  of  things  could  be  determined,  not  by  any 
civil  law,  but  bv  the  geometrical  proportion  between  production 
and  consumption ;  that  the  people  that  cultivated  the  best  soil  in 
the  best  manner  nuist  be  the  wealthiest,  and  other  axioms  which 
then  made  many  worthy  persons  stare. 

We  have  only  space  to  mention  another  of  Genovesi's  works, 
La  Diceosina,  or  "  Philosophy  of  the  Just  and  the  Honest." 
which  was  written  in  his  latter  years,  and  in  which  he  starts  from 
the  principle,  that  even/  thesis  in  morality  ought  to  be  susceptible 
of  (lemo)istratio)i. 

This  great  and  good  man  thus  knew  how  to  ally  true  religion 
with  liberality,  modesty  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  subordination  to 
the  laws  with  independence  of  mind.  He  exhibited  in  his  person 
the  compatibility  of  the  priest  with  the  philosopher.  Respected 
by  the  minister  Tanucci,  who  consulted  with  him  on  the  new 
organization  of  public  education  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  in  17(j7,  Genovesi  was  also  sincerely  venerated  and  be- 
loved by  a  whole  generation  of  young  Neapolitans,  whom  he  had 
educated  in  the  paths  of  science  and  of  virtue,  and  many  of  whom 
afterwards  distinguished  themselves  by  their  genius  and  learning. 
Genovesi  had  been  ill  for  several  years,  (yet  without  interrupting 
therefore  his  lectures  and  his  studies,)  and  at  last  died  of  dropsy, 
in  17G9.  He  is  justly  styled  by  Ugoni  the  Restorer  of  Italian 
philosophy. 

Another  great  name  among  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  that  of  Pietio  Verri.  He  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1  728,  of  a  patrician  family;  he  served  early  in  life  in  the  Austrian 
army,  during  the  campaigns  of  the  seven  years'  war  against  the 
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Prussians.  Having  left  the  service,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  political  eco- 
nomy. Being  appointed  councillor  to  the  imperial  government  of 
Lonibardy,  he  laboured  zealously  to  expose  the  abuses  which  grew 
out  of  the  practice  of  farming  the  taxes,  and  by  which  both  the 
treasury  and  the  people  were  sufferers.  His  report  was  sent  to 
the  minister  Kaunitz  at  Vienna,  who  directed  Verri  to  make  out 
a  budget  exhibiting  the  income  and  expenses  of  the  state,  stating 
the  best  means  of  collecting  the  former,  and  the  reforms  to  be 
effected  in  the  latter.  Verri  completed  his  task,  and  a  reform  took 
place  in  the  farming  system — a  council  of  economy  being  ap- 
pointed in  1765,  of  which  he  was  made  a  member.  When  some 
years  later,  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  established  at  Milan  a 
patriotic  society  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
manufactures,  Verri  became  one  of  its  most  active  and  intiuential 
members.  Meantime,  he  wrote  his  work  styled  Meditazioni 
snW  Econoniia  Politico,  which  went  through  several  editions  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  and  was  translated  into  French  and 
German.  Verri  here  showed  himself  an  enlightened  advocate  for 
the  freedom  of  trade.  The  following  passage  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  book  will  give  some  idea  of  its  spirit : 
"  Two  inexorable  words,  to  prescribe  and  to  constrain,  stand  written 
over  most  of  the  codes  which  nations  have  inherited  from  their  fore- 
fathers. The  progress  of  reason  in  our  age  begins  to  substitute  the  milder 
ones  to  invite  and  to  guide.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  government  under 
w'hich  a  community  lives,  I  think  it  the  interest  of  the  rulers  to  allow 
the  citizens  the  greatest  possible  liberty." 

His  treatise  on  the  corn  trade.  Sulk  leggi  vincolariti  nel  com- 
mercio  dei  grani,  though  written  at  the  same  time,  was  only 
l^ublished  in  1796,  after  the  revolution.  In  that  Verri  opposes  the 
restrictions  on  the  corn  trade,  and,  above  all,  the  monopoly  de- 
rived by  a  few  speculators,  who  obtained  from  government,  and 
often  by  corrupt  means,  the  privilege  of  exporting  corn.  This 
practice  was,  and  is,  we  believe,  still  existing  in  several  Italian 
states,  especially  in  Sicily ;  through  the  cupidity  of  some  specu- 
lators, and  the  meddling  interference  of  the  government,  that 
"  granary  of  Italy"  has  often  been  afflicted  by  dreadful  dearths. 
Verri,  however,  wrote  especially  for  his  own  country,  Lombardy. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  this  author's  merits  that  he  encouraged, 
and  almost  compelled,  his  excellent  but  indolent  friend,  Beccaria, 
to  indite  his  immortal  work,  Dei  delitti  e  delle  pene,  which  the 
latter  effected,  after  repeated  entreaties,  in  Verri's  study.  It  is 
even  related  that  the  latter,  returning  home  in  the  evening,  and 
looking  over  Bcccaria's  manuscript,  but  finding  it  almost  illegible 
with  corrections  and  interpolations,  used  to  transcribe  it  himself. 
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to  save  the  apathetic  author  thattioubK\  Before  the  publication 
of  this  work  Beccaria  was  ahiiost  unknown,  and  it  required  the 
kind  intportunities  of  a  friend,  who  knew  his  concealed  worth,  to 
exhibit  him  to  the  world,  and  make  him  esteemed  and  caressed 
by  ministers  and  sovereigns. 

Verri's  merit,  and  his  honourable  interference  in  the  economical 
aft'airs  of  his  country,  had  made  him  numerous  enemies,  who 
watched  every  opportunity  to  excite  tiie  suspicions  of  the  govern- 
luent  against  him, — till,  harassed  by  repeated  vexations,  he  at 
length  asked  and  obtaiiied  leave  to  resign  the  office  of  president 
of  the  boaril  of  trade  in  1786. 

A'erri  had  enjoyed  ten  years  the  happiness  of  domestic  retirement, 
which  he  usefully  employed  in  inditing  the  annals  of  his  country, 
when,  at  the  epoch  of  the  invasion  of  Lombardy  by  the  French, 
iu  1796,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general  votes  of  his  country- 
men, to  a  scat  in  the  new  municipal  government,  which  was  pro- 
tempore  established  at  Milan.  In  that  most  arduous  situation,  iu 
such  difiicult  stormy  times,  he  showed  himself  animated  by  the 
same  virtuous  love  of  his  country,  free  from  party  spirit  or  vio- 
lence, and  solely  intent  on  the  administration  of  impartial  justice. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  new  forced  loan,  which  was  in  agitation,  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  some,  and  the  profusion  of  others,  Verri, 
alreadv  grieved  at  all  the  acts  of  violence  and  plunder  perpetrated 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  boldly  stood  np  in  the  municipal  council, 
and  strenuously  opposed  the  measure. 

"  A  forced  loan,"  exclaimed  he,  "  appears  to  me  but  another  word  for 
robbery.  If  you  wish  that  the  people  should  love  the  new  order  of 
things,  make  them  experience  happy  eifects  from  it,  so  that,  com- 
paring the  past  with  the  present,  they  may  prefer  the  latter.  As  long  as 
our  journals  are  stained  by  scurrility  and  personalities,  as  long  as  you 
continue  to  violate  the  rights  of  property  by  forced  and  partial  requisi- 
tions, as  long  as  you  hold  a  dark  inquisitorial  watch  over  opinion,  and 
capriciously  inqirison  the  supposed  enemies  of  democracy,  you  will 
neither  be  looked  upon  as  the  patres  patrice,  nor  as  good  citizens  ;  you 
may  be  feared  by  the  people,  but  you  cannot  be  loved.  Do  you  pretend 
to  constrain  public  opinion,  and  to  oppress  the  people,  in  order  to  lead  them 
to  liberty  by  violence  ?  You  place  yourselves  in  a  false  position,  by  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  popular  government,  and  at  the  same  time  disre- 
garding the  voice  of  the  people." 

But  what  could  the  voice  of  a  single  virtuous  old  man  effect  against 
the  insolence  of  the  foreign  conqueror,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
the  false  patriots,  the  universal  phrensy  of  all?  Verri  endeavoured 
to  preach  calmness  and  moderation — but  he  preached  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  he  wrote  a  book  for  the  circumstances,  entitled.  Mode  of 
terminalinfi  Disputes,  in   which  he  endeavonred  to   explain  the 
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correct  meaning  of  many  expressions  which,  misused  or  miscon- 
strued, served  as  watchwords  to  faction  and  license.  Thus, 
with  his  voice  and  his  pen,  he  exerted  himself  to  save  the  repub- 
lic ;  when,  in  the  middle  of  his  noble  exertions,  he  was  carried  off 
by  an  apoplectic  tit  in  the  night  of  the  28th  June,  1797,  while 
at  his  post  in  the  municipal  hall,  like  a  soldier  on  the  field,  de- 
fending the  rights  and  the  honour  of  his  beloved  country. — 
Ugoni,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 

Verrihad  published  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  Milan," 
and  had  the  second  in  the  press,  when  he  died.  His  friend  Frisi 
effected  the  publication  of  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  nar- 
rative is  carried  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Baron 
Custodi,  after  publishing  the  third  volume,  which  came  down  to 
1750,  has  now  completed  the  work  by  adding  a  fourth,  compiled 
chiefly  from  Verri's  notes  and  memoranda.*  The  work  there- 
fore ends  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  II.  in  1792,  after 
which  the  history  of  Milan  and  of  Lombardy  becomes  blended 
with  the  general  history  of  Italy,  or  rather  of  Europe,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  involvements  produced  by  the  French  revolution 
and  subsequent  conquest. 

Verri  also  left  in  manuscript  some  historical  memoirs  on  the 
public  economy  of  the  state  of  Milan,  in  which  he  exhibits  its 
former  wealth — its  desolation  under  the  Spanish  viceroys — and  its 
restoration  to  something  of  its  former  splendour  under  the  milder 
rule  of  Austria.  His  letters  also  have  been  published  lately  at 
Milan. 

Gian  Rinaldo  Carli  was  born  at  Capo  d'Istria,  in  the  Venetian 
states,  in  1720.  He  applied  himself  early  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, and  especially  of  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Pola,  once  a  Roman  naval  station  of 
considerable  importance,  and  where  magnificent  remains  of 
ancient  splendour  are  still  to  be  seen,t  contributed,  perhaps,  to 
awaken,  in  the  mind  of  Carli,  that  love  of  antiquarian  research 
which  continued  in  him  through  life,  and  the  fruit  of  which  was 
his  laborious  work  Delle  Antichita  Italiane,  on  which  he  bestowed 
a  large  portion  of  his  time,  and  which  he  published  in  his  latter 


*  Storia  di  Milano,  di  Pietro  Verri,  continuata  da  P.  Custodi.  4  vol.  8vo.  Milano, 
1826. 

t  The  ruins  of  Pola  have  been  lately  illustrated  in  a  separate  work,  published  by 
Stancovich.  The  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  though  little  frequented  by 
travellers,  is  strewed  with  interesting  remains.  Capo  d'Istria,  Pola,  Zara,  Spalatro,  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Salona,  are  all  places  of  note.  Fortis'  Travels  in  Dalmaiia  afford 
the  best  account  of  those  countries.  Adams's  Ruius  of  Spalatro,  Cassas's  Voyage  PH- 
toresqne  de  I'Islrie  et  de  la  Dalmatic,  and  Allason's  Antiquities  of  Pola,  exhibit  to  the  lover 
of  art  and  tlie  antiquarian  an  idea  of  the  splendid  remains  of  Roman  magnificence, 
which  are  still  visible  in  them. 
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}'cars.  The  antiquities  of  Istria,  his  native  country,  iill  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this  work,  wliich  enjoys  great  reputation  among 
the  k-aruetl.  A  j>ub!ication  of  more  general  interest  is  that  con- 
cerning the  Italian  coinage  and  currency  :  Delle  Moiiete,  e  ihW 
Istilnzioiic  delle  Zecc/ie  iC Italia.  In  this  work,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1700,  in  four  volumes  quarto,  the  author  gives  an 
account  of  the  almost  innumerable  coins  that  had  currency  in  the 
various  states  of  Italy,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  seven- 
teentii  century,  detailing  their  name,  weight,  title,  and  intrinsic 
value,  and  investigating  the  origin  of  the  institution  of  the  mint  in 
Italy.  Several  of  the  topics  discussed  in  the  eight  dissertations 
of  which  the  work  is  composed,  relate  to  important  points  of 
political  economy,  such  as  the  fatal  consequences  arising  from 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  currency  —  the  proportion  between 
gold  and  silver  before  and  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne — the 
growing  scarcity  of  the  latter  metal — the  illegal  value  given  to 
copper,  and  the  importance  of  the  strictest  equity  in  all  transac- 
tions connected  with  the  currency.  In  the  seventh  dissertation, 
Carli  treats  of  the  proportional  value  of  the  current  metal  with 
the  price  of  food,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Indies,  compared 
w  ith  that  in  the  present  times.  "  This  work,"  says  Ugoni,  "  is  a 
classical  and  masterly  production — the  task  was  truly  Herculean 
— it  was  accomplished  after  long  years  of  labour,  research,  and 
repeated  journeys,  and  here  Carli  has  availed  himself  of  his  vast 
historical  and  antiquarian  lore  for  the  political  and  economical 
purpose  at  which  he  aimed." 

Among  the  numerous  other  works  of  Carli  mentioned  by 
Ugoni,  and  which  fill  no  less  than  twenty-four  volumes,  besides 
those  unpublished,  we  can  only  allow  ourselves  to  mention  one 
more,  his  Lettere  Americaiie.  This  is  chiefly  a  work  of  inge- 
nious hypothesis,  in  which  Carli  endeavours  to  establish  as  a  fact 
the  common  origin  of  the  Mexicans  with  the  Egyptians — between 
the  monuments  of  which  two  nations  there  certainly  is  a  striking 
resemblance — and  that  of  the  Peruvians  with  the  Chinese.  We 
w  ill  not  follow  him  in  his  supposition  of  a  double  Atlantis,  one  in 
the  Atlantic  and  tiie  other  in  the  Pacific,  from  which  the  two 
stocks  of  those  four  nations  could  have  originated.  In  the  fer- 
vour of  his  theory,  Carli  shows  himself  a  warm  eulogist  of  the 
ancient  Mexicans — warmer  indeed  than  just,  as  we  soberly  think. 
The  Mexicans  were  certainly  ingenious  barbarians,  but  they  were 
also  cruel,  gloomy,  and  superstitious;  their  well-attested  human 
sacriiices  before  the  altars  of  their  hideous  idols — the  diabolical 
cruelty  and  frightful  profusion  with  which  those  orgies  were  per- 
petrated by  Uieir  abominable  priests — the  other  vices  of  that 
savage  race,  all  suggest  a  disgusting  approximation,  not  with  the 
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Egyptians,  but  with  the  votaries  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  accursed 
worshippers  of  Baal  of  old,  and  incline  us  to  forgive  Cortes  for 
his  invasion  of  the  country.  The  case  was  very  different  with  re- 
gard to  the  Peruvians — they  were  a  mild  inoffensive,  orderly  race, 
towards  whom  the  Spaniards  proved  themselves  much  more  un- 
just and  inhuman  than  in  Mexico. 

Carli  shared  with  Verri  in  the  labours,  as  well  as  in  the  ho- 
nour, of  the  reforms  which  took  place  in  Lombardj  under  the 
ministry  of  Prince  Kaunitz.  He  had  been  appointed  president 
of  the  board  of  commerce  and  public  economy,  and  also  of  the 
committee  of  studies  and  education.  When  Joseph  II.  came  to 
Milan  in  1769,  he  named  Carli  councillor  of  state  ;  and  the  lat- 
ter availed  himself  of  his  new  office  to  obtain  of  the  emperor  the 
formal  abolition  of  the  inquisition.  In  1771,  when,  by  the  advice 
of  Verri,  a  new  plan  was  framed  for  collecting  and  administering 
the  revenue,  Carli  was  appointed  president  of  the  new  council  of 
finances.  Ill  health  having  obliged  him  to  resign  his  functions, 
he  lingered  for  several  years,  still  applying  to  his  favourite  studies, 
until  at  last  he  died  in  1 795,  being  thus  spared  the  sight  of  the 
invasion  and  subsequent  miseries  which  befel  his  native  country 
a  twelvemonth  after. 

We  come  now  to  a  man  of  superior  genius,  but  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent turn  of  mind  from  those  already  mentioned :  Ferdinando 
Galiani,  born  at  Chietiinthe  Abruzzo,  in  1728. 

There  are  several  features  of  Greek  origin,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  observable  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  di- 
vision of  Italy.  Grecian  quickness,  volubility  and  suppleness  are 
there  found  joined  to  a  fervid  temperament  and  a  sarcastic  hu- 
mour. The  keen  Neapolitan  is  a  very  different  being  from  the 
stern  sententious  Roman — from  the  witty,  but  somewhat  pedan- 
tic Tuscan  ;  his  epicurism  is  of  another  sort  from  that  of  the  easy 
good-humoured  Lombard  ;  he  is  vivacious,  yet  indolent— volup- 
tuous, yet  temperate — loquacious,  yet  deep.  Galiani,  lively, 
brilliant,  and  caustic,  but  also  profound,  was  a  fit  representative 
of  the  genius  of  his  country.  Ugoni  introduces  him  to  our  ac- 
quaintance in  the  following  manner : — 

"  A  young  abbe  went  from  Naples  to  Paris  as  secretary  of  embassy. 
In  the  absence  of  the  muiister,  the  secretary  had  to  appear  at  court. 
He  was  short  and  humpbacked  ;  his  appearance  excited  some  merriment 
among  the  courtiers.  The  abbe,  not  the  least  discomposed,  made  the 
usual  bows,  and  then,  '  Sire,'  said  he,  modestly  addressing  the  king, 
'  vous  voyez  Vechant'dloii  du  secretaire,  le  secretaire  vieiit  apres.'  T'his 
bon-mot  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  French." 

Wit  and  pleasantry  appeared  natural  in  him — but  his  plea- 
santry was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  a  scholar,  and  a  philoso- 
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j>luT ;  so  that  he  became  an  equal  favourite  with  the  snr^anls  ami 
the  ladies  of  fashion.  He  was  declared  to  he  more  wittv  tiian 
the  French  themselves,*  He  wrote  their  language  with  all  the 
gract's  of  a  native — he  taught  them  political  economy,  aniusing 
them  all  the  while — he  surprised  Voltaire,  astonished  J>iderot, 
confoundeil  the  vain-glorious  economists,  whose  tlu^orii  s  he  upset, 
corresponded  with  (Jrimm  and  Madame  d'Epinay,  became  die 
favourite  of  kings,  returned  to  his  country,  loaded  with  honours, 
and  intrusted  with  important  ofKces;  thus  writing,  joking, 
laugliiug,  and  yet  instructing  his  cotemporaries,  he  spent  his  life 
which  lie  was  ever  ready  to  j)arody.     Sucii  was  Galiani. 

As  a  student  he  had  given  early  proofs  of  talent.  J  laving  once 
a  pique  against  the  president  of  an  academy,  the  members  of 
which  were  wont  to  write  elegies  and  panegyrics  on  the  death  of 
illustrious  personages,  h^  wrote  jointly  with  a  friend  a  collection 
of  burlesque  compositions  on  the  demise  of  the  public  execu- 
tioner, and  published  it  under  the  name  of  the  obnoxious  presi- 
dent. The  juvenile  wags  had  imitated  the  style  of  the  latter  and 
Jiis  fellow  academicians  so  well  that  one  of  these,  De  Angelis, 
confessed  he  would  have  been  imposed  upon,  had  he  not  been 
certain  that  he  had  not  written  the  pamphlet.  The  affair  came  to 
the  ears  of  the  minister  Tanucci,  but  Galiani  and  his  accomplice 
got  off  with  a  slight  admonition. 

In  1  7jO  he  published,  anonymously,  at  Naples,  his  work  on 
currency,  De//a  Monetu;  which  raised  the  author,  when  afterwards 
known,  in  the  estimation  of  the  learned,  and  established  his  fame 
as  a  political  economist.  Galiani  there  discusses  the  point  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  precious  metals, — a  value  owing  more  to 
their  use  as  metals  than  to  their  use  as  money ;  he  examines  the 
relative  proportion  between  currency  and  prices;  and  treats  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  raising  the  value  of  the  currency, 
— ;ni  expedient  resorted  to  by  many  states  since  the  time  of 
Rome  after  the  lirst  Punic  VVar,  At  the  time  Galiani  wrote, 
prices  had  risen  excessively  high  at  Naj)les;  and  Ugoni  says, that 
tiie  suggestions  of  the  youthful  author  were  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  saved  the  state  from  ruin  (p.  227).  Thirty  years  afte^, 
in  17^iO,  Galiani  published  a  second  edition  of  his  then  acknow- 
ledged work,  illustrated  with  notes. 

^  On  his  second  visit  to  Paris,  after  having  travelled  through 
England  and  Holland,  he  wrote,  in  French,  his  other  work  on 
political  economy, — Dialogues  sitr  le  Commerce  des  bles.  A 
royal  ordinance  of  1764,  in  favour  of  the  free  exportation  of  corn, 
had  been   followed   by  dearth   and   famine.     The  evil  was  attri- 

•  The  Duchess  dc  Ctioiseul,  wlio  knew  Galiani,  and  had  lived  in  Italy,  used  to  say : 
"  Til  France  we  liave  wit  in  small  change,  but  in  Italy  they  have  it  in  bars." 
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buted  by  some  to  the  previous  measure,  but  this  allegation  was 
stoutly  denied  by  the  modern  school  of  French  economists.  It 
was  remembered  that  about  a  century  before,  the  minister  Col- 
bert, with  the  intention  of  favouring  the  manufacturers,  had  esta- 
blished the  system  of  restrictions  and  forbidden  the  exportation 
of  corn ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  prices  fell,  agriculture 
was  depreciated,  the  cultivation  of  corn  was  abandoned  in  many 
districts,  and  the  whole  system  of  a  state  essentially  agricultura 
was  deranged.  Galiani,  averse  to  general  systems,  was  neither  a 
supporter  of  prohibition  nor  an  advocate  for  unlimited  freedom  of 
trade ;  he  took  a  third  position,  which  no  one  in  France  had  yet 
occupied.  As  he  was  writing  for  a  monarchy,  he  considered  the 
corn  trade  under  two  different  aspects, —  one  with  regard  to 
commercial  and  economical  legislation,  the  other  of  political  cau- 
tion and  foresight.  Much  of  this  question  depends,  according  to 
him,  on  the  size  of  a  country,  the  nature  of  its  productions,  the 
state  of  the  communications,  and  other  circumstances.  If  the 
corn  provinces  are  in  the  centre  of  a  large  kingdom,  as  Castile  in 
Spain,  let  the  exportation  be  favoured ;  the  corn  will  spread  it- 
self through  the  other  provinces  before  it  reaches  the  frontiers. 
But  in  a  state  where  the  fertile  provinces  are  near  the  circum- 
ference, as  in  France,  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  Paris,  all 
the  wealthy  cities  are  at  the  extremities,  corn  will  at  once  flow 
beyond  the  frontiers,  unless  some  checks  are  devised,  such  as 
duties  on  exportation ;  making  it  thus  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
state.  But  Galiani,  who  had  a  quick  perception  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  considered  the  corn  question  under  a  political  as  well 
as  economical  aspect ;  he  thought  that  too  great  and  sudden  an 
alteration  upon  such  a  vital  part  of  the  people's  subsistence,  and 
of  provincial  interests,  might  affect  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
monarchy, — a  crisis  which  Galiani  feared  and  wished  to  avert, 
whilst  the  economists  either  disregarded  or  spurned  such  pru- 
dential considerations. 

Galiani,  being  recalled  to  Naples  in  1769,  left  his  MS.  with 
Diderot,  who  had  it  published  the  following  year.  The  work  met 
with  favour  in  France ;  it  pleased  by  its  style ;  was  praised  by 
Voltaire  and  Frederic  of  Prussia ;  but  the  bookseller,  who  had 
promised  the  author  one  hundred  louis  d'or,  never  paid  them. 

Galiani  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Horace,  a  writer  with  whom 
he  had  a  strong  sympathy  in  temperament  and  humour.  It 
remained,  however,  unpublished,  though  partly  known  through 
extracts  inserted  in  various  journals  by  friends  of  the  author. 
Galiani  wrote  once  about  this  work  to  Cesarotti,  in  the  following 
words : — 

"  Id  my  Iloratian  follies,  I  talk  much  about  Homer.     I  show  that 
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Homer  was  fo  the  ancients  what  the  Koran  is  to  the  JNInssulmans,  It 
woiiUl  have  been  inelitiiotis  to  attack  his  authority;  princes  and  phih)- 
sophei-s,  Alexander  jxs  well  as  Aristotle  arul  Plato,  atlected  to  respect 
him,  in  order  not  to  give  scandal  to  the  people.  It  were  a  curious  uu- 
dertakini,'  to  write  researches  about  the  Iniiuisition  aniong  the  heathens  : 
that  there  w;is  such  an  Intpiisiliun,  as  well  as  amongst  us,  is  certain, — 
and  it  was  suificiently  formidable  too ;  their  priests  were  wealthy,  like  those 
of  our  age,  and  did  not  like  any  one  to  endanger  their  messes.  If  I  were 
to  write  such  a  book,  however,  I  might  yet  entangle  myself  with  the 
Christian  Imiuisition  ;  therefore  I  leave  it  to  others,  and  content  my- 
self with  saying,  that  unless  Homer  is  considered  as  a  sacred  book,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  understand  why  or  how  it  has  made  so  much 
noise  during  so  many  centuries." — Ugoni,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. 

Galianl's  correspondence  with  Mudanie  d'Epinay,  Grimm,  M. 
de  Sartine,  and  Cesarotti,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  181B,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  and  contains  many  curious  and  amusing  passages. 
His  minor  publications  we  cannot  here  stop  to  notice.  His 
Socrale  Immaginario,  a  drama,  in  which  he  caricatured  his  coun- 
tryman Saverio  Mattei,  a  learned  man,  too  much  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  ancients,  was  at  first  prohibited;  but  being  set  to 
music  by  Paisiello,  it  became,  and  still  continues,  a  favourite  per- 
formance of  the  Neapolitan  stage. 

Galiani,  living  at  Naples  in  sight  of  some  of  the  greatest 
phenomena  of  nature,  was  no  stranger  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  Having  made  a  collection  of  the  stones,  minerals  and 
volcanic  formations  of  Vcsu\ius,  he  sent  it,  in  seven  boxes,  to 
Pope  Benedict  XIV",  the  celebrated  Lambertini,  accompanied 
with  this  inscription  :  Beathsime  Pater,  fac  nt  lapides  isti  panes 
Jiaut.  And  the  pope  effected  the  requested  transmutation  by 
bestowing  on  the  collector  the  canonry  of  Amalfi  :  in  return  for 
which  the  grateful  Galiani  wrote,  after  the  pope's  death,  an  ora- 
tion in  his  praise,  which  was  considered  by  the  author  as  his  most 
finished  composition. 

After  his  return  to  Naples,  Galiani  filled  several  important 
offices  in  the  administration.  He  laboured  indefatigably ;  his 
health,  naturally  delicate,  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  con- 
tinual application,  and  after  a  protracted  illness  he  died,  in  1787, 
at  the  age  of  5\).  He  met  his  death  with  a  sort  of  Epicurean 
indifference ;  telling  his  friends  that  the  dead  had  sent  him  their 
card  of  invitation. 

Galiani,  although  eccentric  and  satirical,  had  some  excellent 
qualities  of  the  heart;  he  was  kind  to  his  relations,  a  faithful 
servant  of  his  king,  generous  to  his  friends,  and,  even  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  scepticism,  respectful  t'>wards  religion.  Living  in  a 
corrupt  age  and  in  a  most  corrupt  society,  he  had  conceived  but 
an  intlifferent  opinion  of  mankind,  and  thought  that  nothing  but 
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superior  force  could  keep  them  within  rules.  However,  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  genius,  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  names  of 
Italy  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  article  concerning 
him  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  in  the  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  217 — 
26'8. 

We  have  two  moral  and  satirical  poets  in  Ugoni's  collection, — 
Passeroni  and  Parini.  Passeroni  was  a  native  of  Nice,  in  the 
Sardinian  States,  the  birth-place  of  the  astronomer  Cassini. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  went  to  reside  at  Milan,  where  some  of 
his  relations  lived,  and  where  he  soon  displayed  his  taste  for 
letters.  Endowed  with  an  ingenuous  mind  and  a  feeling  heart, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  distaste  for  the  cold,  insignificant  effu- 
sions sanctioned  by  the  academies  of  that  time,  to  one  of  which 
he  belonged ;  and  he  became  the  means  of  reforming  the  taste  of 
those  learned  but  dull  assemblies.  He  declaimed  against  that 
farrago  of  verse,  which  "  was  but  a  heap  of  turgid  words,  that 
often  puzzled  the  intellect  of  the  reader,  and  which  Italy  could 
no  longer  listen  to.  Italy  would  hear  no  longer  the  Arcadian 
strain  about  roses  and  violets  in  the  mouths  of  her  poets, — a  strain 
with  which  her  ears  have  been  filled  to  satiety." 

"  E  piu  non  vuol  sentir  belar  le  agnelle, 
Ch'  ancbe  troppo  belarono  fra  noi, 
Non  vuol  sentir  parlar  di  pecorelle, 
Ne  d'ovil,  ne  di  capre,  ne  di  buoi, 
Ne  sentir  sospirar  le  pastorelle ; 
Altrobrama  d'  udir  da'  cigni  suoi. 
Che  cose  gia  stampate  in  piu  d'  un  loco, 
E  che  '1  saperle  infin  monta  pur  poco." 

Cicerone,  canto  xxii,  st.  14, 

Passeroni's  principal  work  is  a  moral  and  jocose  poem,  which 
he  styled  //  Cicerone,  assuming  to  have  Cicero  for  its  hero;  but 
the  life  of  the  Roman  orator  is  a  mere  pretence  for  numerous 
digressions,,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  life  of  Tristram 
Shandy  is  for  those  of  Sterne.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the 
latter  took  the  first  idea  of  his  work  from  the  Cicero  of  Passe- 
roni, which  is  but  a  supposed  biography,  that  serves  as  a  disguise 
for  tlie  author  to  treat,  as  it  were,  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam 
aliis.  Sterne,  afterwards  travelling  in  Italy,  became  personally 
.acquainted  with  the  Italian  poet;  and  having,  in  the  course  of 
familiar  conversation,  inquired  of  the  latter  what  profit  a  work  so 
admired  had  brought  to  him,  Passeroni  modestly  replied  that  he 
had  not  yet  disposed  of  his  first  edition,  owing  to  the  numerous 
reprints  and  piracies,  which  are  the  bane  of  Italian  authorship. 
Sterne,  vexed  at  this  unmerited  disappointment  of  the  good  priest, 
and  contrasting  it  with  his  own  success  in  the  sale  of  his  MSS., 
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l)y  which  ho  liad  ronlizcd  sulticicnt  to  undertake  with  case  his 
present  journex,  Jiiade  liberal  others  to  l^asseioni,  which  the  hitter 
iriaternlly  deelined,  as  he  invariably  did  the  profl'ered  assistance  of 
all  his  friends.  Several  Mihmese  noblemen  endeavoured  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  accept  some  presents,  but  if  he  ever  accepted  them,  it 
Mas  uu'rely  to  distribute  their  gifts  to  the  poor.  And  when,  in 
latter  times,  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  sent  him 
forty  sequins,  Passeroni  ran  with  the  money  to  the  librarian 
Mussi.  begjrinG;  the  latter  to  give  it  to  the  poor;  but  Mussi  assert- 
ing jjositively  that  he  did  Jiot  know  any  one  poorer  than  Passeroni 
himself,  at  last  persuaded  our  poet  to  keep  the  seasonable  gra- 
tuity-.—  Ugoiii,  vol.  i.  p.  209. 

In  the  decline  of  his  life,  the  simplicity  of  the  good  priest 
degenerated  into  weakness.  He  was  tormented  by  scruples  of 
conscience,  a  most  distressing  moral  disease,  by  which  many 
among  the  conscientious  Roman  Catholics  are  afflicted,  espe- 
cially in  old  age.  Of  this  Ugoni  relates  a  striking  instance : 
Passeroni,  passing  one  day  over  the  bridge  of  Porta  Orientale, 
saw  a  porter  lying  fast  asleep  on  the  balustrade;  alarmed  at 
the  idea  that  the  man  might  be  precipitated  in  the  canal  be- 
low, he  awakened  him,  but  the  latter,  not  at  all  pleased  with 
the  well-meaning  disturber  of  his  slumbers,  replied,  grundiling, 
by  wishing  he  would  mind  his  own  business.  Passeroni,  hurt 
by  the  thought  of  having  oftended  him,  drew  some  change  out 
of  his  purse,  desiring  him  to  go  and  drink  his  health.  Still, 
Passeroni  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  himself,  and  as  he  walked  on 
he  thought  the  man,  by  drinking,  might  injure  himself  and  fall 
into  the  sin  of  ijitoxication  ;  he  therefore  retraced  his  steps 
towards  the  wondering  porter,  and  handing  him  some  more 
change,  desired  him  to  eat  something  with  his  drink! — Ugoni, 
vol.  i.  p.  211.  What  a  subject  this  would  have  been  for  the  pen 
of  Sterne !  Thus  poor  and  contented,  Passeroni  lived  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  in  December,  1803. 

Besides  his  Cicerone,  our  poet  wrote  seven  volumes  of  fables 
and  apologues,  imitated  from  those  of  iEsop,  Phiedrus  and 
Avienus.  The  same  facility  of  versification,  the  same  simplicity 
of  style,  at  times  degenerating  into  negligence,  the  same  good 
nature  and  irreprehensible  morality,  is  observable  in  these  as  in 
his  former  poem. 

We  come  next  to  Parini,  the  friend  of  Passeroni,  and  the  great 
moral  poet  of  Italy,  a  man  who,  with  a  poor  sickly  frame,  had  a 
mind  worthy  of  the  best  times  of  anti(jtiity,  and  the  heart  of  a 
Christian  of  the  early  ages.  And  yet  how  little  that  good  and 
great  man  is  known  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  native  land  !  Im- 
pressed with  a  strong  feeling  of  moral   l>€auty,  he  attacked  the 
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indifference  and  grovelling  habits  of  his  countrymen  by  the 
keen  censure  of  his  verse,  which,  to  use  the  phrase  of  another 
Italian  poet  lately  dead,  stung  to  the  quick  the  Lombard  epicu- 
rists*  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  influence  of  his  stainless  morals — 
such  the  respect  for  his  disinterested  virtues,  that  he  had  friends 
even  amongst  that  class  of  wealthy  and  pompous  patricians, 
whose  weakness  and  effeminacy  he  reprobated. 

Before  Parini,  the  Italian  satirists,  with  the  exception  of  Sal- 
vator  Rosa,  lashed  those  vices  which  are  common  to  men  of  all 
ages  and  nations ;  the  Milanese  poet  undertook  to  make  his 
countrymen  blush  for  their  peculiar  faults — their  effeminacy  and 
idleness,  and  he  certainly  succeeded  in  awakening  a  sense  of  shame, 
if  not  contrition  among  them.  His  Giorno  has  become  a  standard 
Avork  in  Italian  literature.  In  this  the  poet  paints,  in  lively  colours, 
the  frivolous  occupations  in  which  the  day  of  a  young  fashionable 
Italian  nobleman  was  spent — the  emptiness  of  his  mind — his  idle 
vanity  and  self-opinion — his  affected  manners  and  enervated  lan- 
guage. Beginning  from  his  levee,  we  follow  him  through  his 
conversation  with  his  French  and  dancing  masters — his  toilette — 
his  morning  visits — dinner — evening  ride  in  the  Corso — the  insi- 
pid conversazione,  and  the  theatre.  The  poet  censures  severely, 
but  justly,  the  baneful  fashion  of  serventism,  the  most  disgraceful 
of  southern  customs  ;  he  intersperses  his  journal  with  episodes 
on  the  origin  of  several  other  fashionable  habits ;  he  traces  a  poe- 
tical origin  of  the  inequality  of  conditions,  between  the  hard-la- 
bouring many  and  the  idle  few,  burthened  with  wealth  and  sa- 
tiety, the  whole  composition  being  seasoned  by  a  fine  irony  which 
never  oversteps  the  boundaries  of  decency,  a  rare  prerogative 
among  satirists.  Parini's  language  is  also  a  happy  specimen  of 
dignity  without  bombast,  while  he  most  successfully  adapts  his 
style  to  the  various  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  He  adopted 
blank  verse,  an  apparently  easy,  but  in  fact  a  very  difficult  metre. 
The  poetry  of  Italian  versifiers,  especially  of  Frugoni  and  Betti- 
nelli's  sciiool,  had  become  full  of  grandiloquent  expressions,  of 
imposing  sounds,  something  similar  to  that  of  the  degenerate 
Romans,  which  Persius  ridicules  in  the  well  known  lines,  Torva 
Mimalloneis  implernnt  cornua  bombis.  Parini  felt  that  this 
obstreperous  harmony  was  far  from  natural  or  pleasing,  and  he 
intermixed  in  his  verse  lines  purposely  neglected,  to  adapt  his 
language  to  the  inequality  of  tone  that  pervades  the  sentiments  ; 
in  other  places  he  has  managed  an  obvious  contrast  between  the 
pomp  of  diction  and  of  figure  with  the  futility  of  the  subject, 
deriving  from  it  a  source  of  humour. 

*  "  Che  il  Lorabardo  pungean  Sardanapalo." — Foscolo,  Sepolcri. 
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Parlni's  odes  arc  perhaps  superior,  at  least  by  their  lyric  power, 
lo  his  prineipal  poem.  It  may  be  said  of  him,  that  he  recalled 
the  Italian  l\re  to  its  true  vocation,  that  of  rousinc;  hioh  antl  ge- 
uerous  sentiments  among  his  countrymen.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  best  of  his  odes  Mere  written  in  his  old  age,  such  as  La  Cadu- 
f(i,  the  fall,  //  Pcrico/o,  that  on  the  death  of  Sacchini  the  composer, 
and  above  all,  the  beautifid  and  lofty-toned  effusion  to  Si/nin,  mil 
rcsdir  alia  gliig/iollina.  This  was  the  name  given  in  those  mad 
limes  to  the  new  fashion  of  ladies'  dress  and  toilet,  which  had 
been  recently  introduced  from  France  into  Italy.  Passeroni  had 
already  inveighed,  in  his  Cicerone,  against  the  indecency  and  na- 
kedness of  female  dress — Parini,  with  keener  perception,  repro- 
bated especially  the  images  of  cruelty  with  which  it  was  associated 
by  its  name.  He  conceived  the  fatal  effect  these  might  have  on  the 
mind  of  a  young  woman,  whose  feminine  delicacy  ought  to  be  kept 
untainted  by  even  the  vision  of  crime.  He  gently  remonstrates  with 
Silvia  against  adopting  fashions  derived  from  guilty  practices,  and 
raising  his  tone  in  anxious  alarm,  he  warns  her  of  the  imperceptible 
steps,  by  which  even  a  youthful  maid  may  become  domesticated 
with  cruelty;  he  recalls  the  instance  of  ancient  Rome,  where  the 
once  honoured  matrons,  and  the  Latian  daughters  repaired  to 
the  amj)hitheatre  to  feast  their  eyes  with  the  abominable  fights  of 
gladiators.  He  displays,  in  powerful  colours,  the  utter  degra- 
dation and  frightful  corruj)tion  which  followed  such  vicious  pas- 
times, and  ends  by  telling  Silvia  not  to  forget  the  origin  of  ancient 
licentiousness,  and  to  cherish  always  chaste  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  soft  humanity. 

Parini  was  a  lover  of  liberty,  but  an  enemy  to  licentiousness,  to 
irreligion,  and  to  popular  tumults.  When  the  French  invaded 
Lombardy,  in  179t),  Parini  was  elected,  along  with  Verri  and 
other  estimable  men,  a  member  of  the  new  municipality  of  Milan. 
But  he  soon  perceived  he  could  not  follow  his  benevolent  views 
amidst  clashing  factions,  and  under  the  sway  of  an  overbearing 
foreign  conqueror.  He  therefore  returned  to  his  private  station, 
the  only  one  lit  for  an  upright  single-hearted  old  man,  and  se- 
cretly distributed  among  the  poor  all  the  salary  he  had  received 
during  the  time  he  was  in  office.  His  reply  to  those  who 
were  shouting — The  republic  for  ever!  death  to  the  aristo- 
crats!  has  been  reported  by  other  writers.  With  an  undaunted 
countenance,  and  a  strenuous  voice,  he  silenced  their  shouts  by 
exclaiming  to  them:  "  Yes,  the  republic  for  ever,  but  death  to 
no  one,  1  say,  ye  senseless  rabble."  Viva  la  repuhlicu  e  tnorle  a 
iiessuuo,  canaglia  slolla.  And  such  was  the  respect  for  the  vener- 
able, though  feeble  old  man,  and  such  also  the  native  good  dispo- 
sition of  the  JSIilanese,  that  the  fury  of  the  j)eople  became  ap- 
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peased  at  these  words.  He  died  not  long  after,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  poor  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  bosom  of  that  reli- 
gion, the  precepts  of  which  he  had  never  lost  sight  of  amidst  all 
the  libertinism  and  confusion  of  those  mad  times. 

Cesarotti,  another  Italian  poet  of  the  last  century,  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  a  beautiful  version  of  Ossian's  poems. 
Whatever  be  the  origin  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of  those  composi- 
tions, certain  it  is  that,  clothed  as  they  were  by  Cesarotti,  in  all  the 
pomp  and  grace  of  Italian  versitication,  they  captivated  the  Ita- 
lian public  to  a  degree  almost  unparalleled  in  the  literary  annals 
of  that  country.  People  having  become  satiated  with  the  per- 
petual, and  now  thread-bare  allusions  to  the  Greek  mythology; 
the  novelty,  and,  perhaps,  the  very  vagueness  of  the  Caledonian 
imagery — its  spirit-crowded  mists — its  stormy  seas  and  howling 
winds — its  melancholy  bards  and  moralizing  warriors,  struck  the 
lively  fancy  of  the  Italians  not  the  less  because  the  scenes  de- 
scribed were  the  reverse  of  those  to  which  southern  eyes  are  ac- 
customed. But  the  mania  of  imitation  to  which  Cesarotti's  Ossian 
gave  rise  soon  became  ridiculous — the  Italian  fair,  living  under 
the  glowing  skies  of  Tuscany  and  of  Parthenope,  were  sighing 
after  the  mists  of  the  Hebrides  ;  they  held  converse  with  the  winds, 
and  listened  to  fancied  voices  from  the  clouds.  The  crowd  of 
puerile  imitators  had  the  effect  of  shortening  the  paroxysm,  and 
all  sensible  men  became  more  weary  of  the  strange  phantasmago- 
ria of  Ossian,  than  they  had  been  of  the  sensual  gods  of  Olympus. 
Yet  the  merit  of  Cesaiotti  as  a  poet  remained  acknowledged,  and 
his  Ossian  retains  its  place  in  Italian  literature,  as  another  splen- 
did example  of  the  capabilities  of  tl;at  beautiful  language  for 
almost  any  sort  of  composition.  The  difficulties,  however,  which 
Cesarotti  had  to  surmount,  are  thus  modestly,  but  forcibly  de- 
scribed by  himself: 

"  Italian  blank  verse  can  only  sustain  itself  by  the  majesty  of  its  mea- 
sured and  returning  harmony.  As  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  this  style 
of  rhythm  than  the  concise  and  rapid  character  of  Ossian's  poems,  I  was 
in  the  same  situation  as  a  workman  of  mosaics,  obliged  to  combine 
together,  in  a  harmonious  and  regular  composition,  so  many  fragments, 
without  disfiguring  them.  I  had  no  model  in  Italian  poetry  of  the  style 
and  metre  which  were  most  suitable  to  the  translation  of  poems  so  fo- 
reign to  our  manners." — Ugoni,  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 

We  readily  acknowledge  Cesarotti's  ingenuity  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  undertaking  ;  but  we  almost  regret  that  so  much  abi- 
lity should  not  have  been  employed  in  a  more  original  task,  and 
one  more  congenial  to  national  taste.  Another  observation  of 
Cesarotti  we  shall  give  before  we  dismiss  the  subject. 

"  Translators  in  general,  in  viewing  the  difficulties   of  their    task, 
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dwell  cliiefly  on  the  diflcrcncc  between  one  language  and  another ; 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  still  greater  difficidty  to  be  overcome,  in  or- 
der to  prodnce  a  good  translation,  at  least  in  verse,  and  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference of  rhythm,  and  metre,  harmony  and  verse.  These,  with  their  in- 
Hcxions  and  pauses,  their  cadences  and  rhymes,  modify  the  sentiments 
of  a  composition,  and  give  them  a  beauty  which  they  imist  lose  if  ren- 
dered in  another  measure  ;  the  analogy  between  the  sounds  and  the 
ideas  becomes  lost,  and  discordance  takes  the  place  of  harmony.  This 
is  the  stumbling-block  of  literal  translators." — p.  198. 

Cosarotti  was  opposed  to  a  too  great  veneration  for  the  an- 
cients, ami,  atnona;  otiiers,  for  Homer.  Had  he  eontcnted  him- 
self willi  blaming  a  servile  and  blind  admiration,  he  would  have 
found  few  dissenters  ainono;  those  whose  opinion  is  of  any  value  ; 
but  he  went  farther,  and  presumed  to  correet  the  Iliad,  by  fa- 
shioning a  sort  of  translation  of  it,  in  which  he  completely  meta- 
morphosed Homer;  so  that  at  last  perceiving  the  transformation, 
and  feeling  the  title  of  Iliad  to  be  no  longer  suitable,  he  styled 
his  version  the  "  Death  of  Hector."  The  properest  comment 
on  this  oddity  was  the  caricature  which  appearetl  at  Rome,  repre- 
senting the  head  of  old  Homer  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
French  mervcil/eux,  with  the  legend  "  translation  of  Homer."  A 
much  more  useful  labour  was  his  "  Bibliotheca  Homerica,"  in 
which  he  collected  the  substance  of  the  best  connnentaries  and 
criticisms  on  the  father  of  classic  poetry. 

in  his"  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  of  Languages,  as  applied  to 
the  Italian,"  Cesarotti  showed  himself  really  worthy  of  his  higji 
reputation  as  a  learned  piiilologist  and  critic,  for  such  was  in  fact 
the  natural  turn  of  his  mind.  Cesarotti  was  no  more  a  Cruscante 
than  he  was  a  classicist;  Ids  general  principle  was,  that  languages 
cannot  remain  long  stationary, — that  they  nmst  follow  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  society, — that  as  new 
ideas  occur,  new  words  nuist  be  introduced,  taken  from  those 
languages  in  which  they  have  already  existed ;  that  a  change  of 
manners  will  alter  the  apj)lication  of  words  from  elegant  to  vulgar, 
and  vice  versa.  He  went  so  far  as  to  propose  the  establishment 
of  a  literary  Areopagus,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Italian  li- 
terati from  every  province  of  Italy,  to  act  as  arbiters  in  ques- 
tions concerning  language.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  at  this 
epoch  the  Academy  of  La  Crusca  was  not  averse  to  acknovvlcdge 
the  justice  of  Cesarotti's  principle,  and  several  letters  passed 
between  the  secretary  of  that  learned  but  punctilious  assembly 
and  our  Paduan  reformer. —  Ugoiii,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.  But  the 
subsequent  invasion  of  the  French,  the  forced  introduction  of 
their  language,  and  the  slovenly  corruption  of  the  inferior  Italian 
writers,  alarmed  natioiwd  feelings,  and  the  Crusca  having  again 
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issued  its  inexorable  decrees,  was  even  applauded  by  men  of  letters 
from  feelings  of  wounded  pride  and  indignant  patriotism.  Since 
that  time,  Monti  has  taken  up  the  side  of  Cesarotti  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  result  has  been  th^  celebrated  "  Proposta/'  which 
has  proved  a  signal  acquisition  to  the  language. 

Among  the  philologists  and  critics  who  appear  in  Ugoni's  col-, 
lection,  the  eccentric  Baretti  deservedly  fills  a  conspicuous  place. 
His  was  truly  a  wandering  life.  Born  at  Turin,  in  17l6,  and 
intended  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  young  Ba- 
retti fled  in  disgust  from  home  and  repaired  to  Guastalla,  and  after- 
wards to  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Gozzi  and  other 
men  of  letters.  After  rambling  about  various  cities  of  Italy,  try- 
ing several  modes  of  earning  a  precarious  subsistence,  yet  collect- 
ing all  the  while  valuable  stores  of  information,  he  left  his  native 
country  and  repaired  to  London,  in  1751,  where  he  became  a 
teacher  of  Italian,  and  wrote  several  pamphlets  on  literary  sub- 
jects. He  afterwards  accompanied  an  English  gentleman  to 
Lisbon,  and  thence  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south  of 
France  to  Italy,  and  we  find  a  pleasing  account  of  this  journey  in 
his  "  Lettere  Famigliari  ai  suoi  Fratelli."  \Vhile  at  Venice,  he 
began  publishing,  under  an  assumed  name,  a  critical  journal, 
which  he  styled  Frusta  Letteraria,  "  The  Literary  Scourge,"  a 
title  perfectly  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  work. 

Literary  criticism  was,  in  Baretti's  time,  at  a  very  low  ebb  in 
Italy.  The  trammels  of  the  press,  the  fear  of  offending  the  great, 
the  municipal  jealousy  of  the  literati,  the  pedantry  of  the  acade- 
micians, above  all,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  clergy  to  any  bold  and 
new  idea, — these  were  fatal  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a 
review.  Hence  the  tameness  of  most  attempts  at  literary  criti- 
cism in  the  journals  of  that  country.  But,  as  it  always  happens 
that  long  restraint  at  last  produces  an  ebullition,  we  find,  also, 
that  whenever  a  writer  was  so  circumstanced  or  so  much  excited 
as  to  forget  or  brave  prudential  considerations,  he  fastened  upon 
his  antagonist  with  a  fury  and  a  scurrility  which  tended  to  dis- 
grace his  vocation.  Thus,  we  find  Italian  critics  degenerating 
into  satirists.  Baretti,  of  a  naturally  irritable  temperament, 
bold  and  reckless  like  his  favourite  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  whose 
works  he  delighted,  having,  moreover,  by  his  residence  in  Eng- 
land reinforced  his  mind  with  a  spirit  of  independence,  produced 
a  most  powerful  specimen  of  Italian  criticism,  though  often  led 
beyond  just  limits  by  his  disdainful  overbearing  temper  and 
his  love  of  paradox.  While  he  justly  derided  the  Arcadian  miga, 
the  cold  concetti  of  the  sonneteers,  the  too  great  servility  of  the 
Cruscanti,  the  dusty  pedantry  of  the  archaeologists,  the  idle  disser- 
tations of  academicians ;  while  he  indignantly  upbraided  his  coun- 
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tr\  111011  with  \v:i.stiiii:  in  those  worse  than  trifles,  time  and  abilities 
■which  oui^ht  to  be  engrossed  in  studies  of  national  and  general 
utility,  in  striving  to  keep  pace  with  other  nations  in  the  career  of 
investiiiation  and  civilization;  while,  in  short,  he  endeavoured 
and  with  partial  snccess,  to  awaken  the  Italian  literati  from  the 
easy  slumber  in  which  tliev  had  been  lulled  by  the  example  of 
the  Scicciitisti,  Haretti  quarrelled,  at  the  same  time,  with  several 
of  his  cotemj)()raries  v. ho  were  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  voca- 
tion, of.reforming  taste,  and  opening  new  paths  to  Italian  genius. 
Thus,  he  was  unjust  to  the  great  Italian  dramatist,  Goldoni,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  was  the  creator  of  the  Italian  drama,  merely 
because  Baretti  patronized  the  eccentric  but  perverse  genius 
of  Carlo  Gozzi,  who,  from  hatred  of  innovation,  wished  to  per- 
petuate the  reign  of  masks  and  of  farce  on  the  Italian  stage;  he 
Avas  too  severe  upon  Genovesi,  the  style  of  whose  philosophical 
works  he  unsparingly  criticised ;  and  he  blamed  his  friend  Parini 
for  having  written  his  Gionio  in  blank  verse,  and  advised  him  seri- 
ously to  recast  it  in  ottava  liina  ! 

"  \Y\th  all  bis  horror  of  blank  verse,"  observes  Ugoni,  "  Baretti  had 
himself  translated,  hi  that  metre,  C^orneille's  tragedies,  which  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  most  unsuccessful  attempt.'' — vol.  i.  p.  245. 

But  Baretti's  violence  was  especially  directed  against  the 
priest,  Borga,  and,  above  all,  against  Father  Buonafede,  a  Celes- 
tine  monk,  whom  he  assailed  in  terms  borrowed  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  trivia.  A  most  envenomed  controversy  was  carried 
on  between  the  two  enraged  authors.  It  led  them  both  beyond  all 
bounds,  not  only  of  urbanity,  but  of  decency,  and  exhibited  a  most 
scandalous  renewal  of  the  virulent  invectives  of  the  Italian  learned 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  spirit  of  Poggio,  Valla,  and  Pilelfo 
resuscitated.  Baretti,  however,  fearing  the  effects  of  the  odium 
moiutsticum,  which  WHS  st\\\  dreailed  in  his  time  in  Italy,  removed, 
first  from  Venice  to  Ancona,  where  he  continued  the  publication 
of  his  journal,  under  the  false  date  of  Trento,  and  then,  some  time 
after,  left  Italy  altogether  in  disgust,  and  returned  to  England. 
Thus  ended  the  publication  of  the  Frusta  Letteraria  di  Aristarco 
Scaiinahur,  for  such  was  the  nom  de  guerre  Baretti  assumed.  The 
last  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Milan,  in  1804,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, 4to. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Baretti  wrote  in  English,  "  An 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Italy,  with  Observations 
on  the  mistakes  of  some  travellers  with  regard  to  that  Country," 
in  which  he  refutes  the  assertions  of  a  Dr.  Sharp,  who  had 
abused  the  Italians  in  a  book  of  travels  that  he  had  written  about 
their  country.  Baretti  stands  here  on  vantage  ground,  and  we 
must  sav  that  he  avails  himself  of  it  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of 
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his  antagonist.  The  book  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a  lively 
and  tolerably  fair  picture,  by  an  Italian  of  the  last  century,  of  the 
manners  of  his  countrymen  previous  to  the  French  invasion  and 
subsequent  changes.  As  the  race  of  travellers  like  Dr.  Sharp  is 
by  no  means  extinct  in  our  days,  some  future  Baretti  may,  from 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  derive  materials  for  another  defence  of 
his  often  misrepresented  country. 

Having  mentioned  Buonafede  as  the  antagonist  of  Baretti,  we 
must  now  consider  him  as  the  historian  of  philosophy,  for  such  is 
the  character  he  assumed  in  his  principal  work,  Delia  istoria  e 
della  indole  d'og)n  Jiloaqfia,  which  he  continued  under  the  title 
])ella  restaurazione  di  ogni  Jilosojia,  ne'  secoli  ^iVI,  XVII,  e 
XVIII.  The  latter  was  translated  into  German,  by  Professor 
Heydeureich,  of  Leipzig,  but  with  many  corrections  and  a  copi- 
ous supplement.  Buhle,  among  the  Germans,  and  Degerando, 
among  the  French,  have  since  treated  the  same  subject;  the 
atter,  however,  acknowledges  that  Buonafede's  work  is  the  most 
complete  that  Italy  is  possessed  of  on  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  errors  of  judgment,  which  are  observable  in  it,  are  derived 
from  two  sources,  one  connected  with  the  station  in  life  of  the 
author,  (a  titled  monk  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  orders  then  in  ex- 
istence,) the  other  inherent  in  his  mind,  which  was  prone  to  sar- 
casm and  irony.  The  first  made  him,  of  course,  not  only  uphold 
the  dogmas  but  also  the  practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  See ;  the  other  led  him  to  sneer  at  the 
generality  of  philosophers,  because  several  of  the  individuals  so 
styled  happened  to  be  truly  ridiculous  and  contemptible.  How- 
ever, Buonafede  proved  more  impartial  than  could  be  fairly  ex- 
pected from  an  Italian  monk  of  the  eighteenth  century,  writing  at 
Rome,  and  his  German  translator.  Professor  Heydenrcich,  justly 
observes,  that 

"  He  is  no  dogmatic  adept  of  any  sect,  and  he  keeps  to  the  character  of 
an  independent  mind.  He  is  neither  dazzled  by  the  undeserved  fame 
which  crowns  the  head  of  some  philosophers,  nor  blinded  by  the  neglect 
and  oblivion  to  which  deserving  writers  have  been  sometimes  condemned 
by  fate;  his  judgments  are  therefore  often  m  opposition  to  fashionable 
and  received  criticism.  Although  hostile  to  Protestantism,  as  might  be 
expected,  he  is  yet  in  some  points  more  impartial  tban  our  own  Protest- 
ant writers  generally  are." — Kvitische  Geschkhte  der  Reiolutioncn,  dcr 
Philosop/iie,  p.  2. 

And  in  one  of  the  German  Appendixes  concerning  the  modern 
sceptics,  although  Heydeureich  conibats  Buonafede's  inferences, 
that  Protestatiltsm  led  the  way  to  scepticism,  yet  he  repeats  his 
acknowledgment  of  the  impartiality  with  which  the  Catholic 
writer  has  examined  the  question,  and   the  result  with  which  he 
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concludes,  that  few,  very  few  indeed,  liave  been  real  sceptics  ;  and 
of  these  he  nanus  Hayle,  Unet,  and  perha|)s  Hirnhaym.  With 
regard  to  l?a\K',  he  was  as  far  from  seeptieisni  as  from  NJauieheism. 
That  great  man.  iniHgnant  at  the  hUiid  veneration  of  men  for  un- 
examined aulliority,  for  ex-partc  statements,  for  the  mnrrislcr  dixit 
of  the  ohi  scholastics,  strove  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his 
readers  the  necessity  of  strict  criticism,  and  of  attainiiig  the  de- 
monstration of  truth,  before  believing  it  as  such.  In  this  bias, 
indeed,  Pjayle  indulged  to  excess,  actuated  by  literary  vanity,  and 
conscious  that  his  mind  was  remarkably  well  calculated  to  detect 
errors,  and  to  seize  on  the  weak  side  of  a  system. —  Vironi,  vol.  i. 
p.  287— 1288.    • 

In  the  first-mentioned  work  of  Buonafede,  viz.  On  the  History 
and  Character  of  all  Philosophy,  the  author  passes  in  review  afl 
the  ancient  schools ;  then  proceeding  to  the  philosoi)hy  of  the 
lathers  of  the  Cliurch,  he  comes  to  the  various  scholastic  sects, 
and  thus  he  leads  his  readers  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  re- 
vival of  ancient  philosophy  was  produced  by  the  arrival  in  Italy 
of  the  Greek  refugees,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the  two  first 
Medicis,  and  of  Pope  Nicholas  V. 

The  second  work,  on  the  Restoration  of  Philosophy,  begins 
with  the  sixteenth  century,  and  comes  down  to  the  nutidle  of  the 
eighteenth,  the  epoch  of  Genovesi.  In  the  first  volume  IJuona- 
fede  relates  the  early  efl'orts  of  logic  and  criticism,  to  establish 
principles  of  rational  philosoply.  In  tlie  second,  we  see  the  mists 
of  ignorance  in  great  measure  dispelled  by  wonderful  discoveries, 
by  deep  reasoning,  and  above  all  by  the  habits  of  demonstration, 
practised  by  such  men  as  Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Newton,  the  Recluses  of  Port  Royal,  Locke,  Condillac,  and 
Hume.  This  second  volume  is  most  interesting,  as  in  it  are  ex- 
plained the  changes  of  the  diiferent  schools,  and  the  succession  of 
various  doctrines.  The  style  of  the  author  is  elegant  yet  digni- 
fied, as  becomes  the  subject;  it  has  much  of  the  majestic  turn  and 
sonorous  period  of  the  Latin,  which  hniguage  the  writer  evidently 
takes  pleasure  in  imitating.  And  in  such  grave  matters  we  think 
his  example  might  be  still  followed  with  due  moderation  by  the 
Italian  writers  at  all  times. 

'Ihe  tnird  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Restoration"  is  engrossed 
by  the  history  of  moral  philosoj)hy,  viewed  in  its  natural  connec- 
tion with  religion,  both  of  which  the  author  zealously  vindicates 
from  the  outrages  with  which  they  had  been  assailed  by  licen- 
tious writers,  especially  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Many  oilier  minor  works  were  published  by  Buonafede,  which 
are  now  laid  by  on  the  dusty  shelves  of  convent  libraries.  One 
on  "  Self-Murder,"  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  classed  among  tliese; 
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it  is  a  history  of  the  most  noted  suicides,  and  the  opinions  of  va- 
rious philosophers  and  sects,  ancient  and  modern,  upon  the  cha- 
racteristics of  that  unnatural  act. 

Father  Buonafede,  after  having  passed  through  the  different 
monastic  offices  and  honours,  attained  the  highest  rank,  of  general 
of  the  order  of  the  Celestines;  in  that  capacity  he  went  to  do 
homage  to  the  King  of  Naples,  whose  vassal  he  had  become,  as 
lord  of  several  baronies  in  that  kingdom,  which  were  afterwards 
suppressed,  together  with  the  order  itself,  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution.  Buonafede,  however,  was  spared  the  grief  of  behold- 
ing the  downfal  of  the  institution  to  which  he  belonged,  at  least 
in  Italy;  he  died  peacefully  at  Rome,  in  1793,  caressed  and 
favoured  by  cardinals,  into  whose  college,  it  is  said,  it  was  his 
highest  but  unsuccessful  ambition  to  be  numbered. 

Contemporary  with  Baretti  and  Buonafede,  lived  the  philologist 
and  critic,  Gasparo  Gozzi,  born  at  Venice  in  1713. 

Our  historian,  Ugoni,  in  speaking  of  this  writer,  begins  the 
notice  of  his  works  by  the  following  remarks : 

"  Nature  creates  genius,  and  studies  and  society  nurse  it  ;  but  political 
institutions,  the  temper  of  the  prince,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
have  a  most  essential  share  in  forming  the  character  of  a  writer.  The 
old  Venetian  government,  although  nominally  republican,  was  calculated 
to  scare  philosophy  away;  minds  and  thoughts  were  more  fettered  even 
than  the  persons  of  its  subjects  ;  therefore  it  is,  that  in  all  the  literary 
history  of  that  republic,  we  hardly  meet  with  one  philosophical  writer. 
Hence,  also,  those  Venetian  literati  who  felt  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves  from  the  vulgar  became  more  careful  of  the  manner  and  style 
than  of  the  subject  of  their  compositions." — vol.  i.  p.  186. 

They  were  in  short  philologists  rather  than  philosophers,  and 
this  was  eminently  instanced  in  Gasparo  Gozzi.  Yet  there  can 
be  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  intelligent  investigation,  and  love  of 
truth,  even  in  the  study  of  language,  and  on  this  principle  Gozzi 
proceeded  in  most  of  his  writmgs,  where  he  strove  to  purify  the 
Italian  language  from  aflfectation,  conceit,  and  exoticism,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  great  masters,  from  Dante  down  to  the  ingenious 
Berni.  The  former  he  undertook  warmly  to  defend  against  the 
absurd  obloquy  which  Bettinelli  in  his  Lettere  Virgiliane  endea- 
voured to  throw  on  the  great  father  of  Italian  letters. 

"  It  is  a  very  arduous  effoi  t,"  observes  Ugoni,  "  for  a  critic  to  deal 
fairly  with  a  writer  whose  temper  and  character  are  totally  at  variance 
with  his  own.  We  are  all  na*:urally  prepossessed  in  favour  of  our  own 
perceptions,  and  manner  of  judging,  as  the  best  possible,  and  this  happy 
illusion  is  not  the  least  gift  of  Providence,  which  makes  men,  who  are 
seldom  pleased  with  others'  doings,  pleased,  at  least,  with  themselves. 
Now,  Dante's  temper  was  proud,  irascible,  and  disdainful.  Bettinelli,  of  a 
much  tamer  character,  rendered  still  more  so  by  a  rspressive  nionastie 
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education,  wns  scared  by  the  nuked  enerp^-  of  Ali^hieri.  In  his  character 
ot  ii  Jesuit  he  was  not  pleased  with  the  strenuous  Cihiheline :  as  an  erudite 
but  somewhat  supertieial  thinker,  the  doctrine  which  is  concealed  under 
the  veil  of  Dante's  fanciful  allegory,  was   unprofitable  to  him." — vol.  ii. 

p.  9:.. 

A  notable  expedient,  sngjgested  by  Bettinelli,  was  that  of  ex- 
Iractinc:  the  best  passages  of  Dante,  out  of  which  was  to  be 
nianiifactiued  a  small  volume  consisting  of  three  or  four  cantos, 
while  such  approved  verses  as  could  not  enter  into  this  patcii- 
work,  should  be  j)laced  at  the  end,  in  the  manner  of  aphorisms, 
according  to  the  plan  followed  with  some  ancient  authors,  for  ex- 
aniple,  Afranius  and  Pacnvius.  In  another  place  IJettinelli  as- 
serts, that  among  the  i>,000  terzi?ie  contained  in  Dante's  poem, 
there  are  not  above  100  worthy  to  be  extolled.  "  Dante,"  he 
observes,  elsewliere,"  wanted  nothing  but  good  taste  and  discern- 
ment in  his  art." — Ugoiii,  vol.  i.  p.  1<H. 

Gozzi,  in  refuting  Ikttiuelli,  adopted  the  form  of  letters  ad- 
dressed from  the  Elysian  fields  to  the  Venetian  publisher.  In 
these  letters  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  Dante's  plan  are  exhi- 
bited as  joined  to  a  rich  variety  of  incidents  and  images.  The 
diversity  of  the  punishments,  their  fanciful  analogy,  and  ingenious 
adaj)tation  to  the  crimes  of  the  culprits,  the  terrific  vivacity  of 
the  descriptions,  the  aw  ful  and  almost  unearthly  sublimity  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  which 
is  so  remarkably  displayed  by  Dante  in  his  comparisons  drawn 
from  the  workings  of  passion  on  the  human  mind,  (the  latter 
a  source  of  poetical  ideas  almost  unknown  to  Homer  and  Virifil, 
and  of  which  Dante  may  be  called  the  inventor,)  all  these  are  dis- 
played in  Gozzi's  defence  of  that  great  poet. 

Another  work  of  Gozzi  was  UOsservatore,  a  periodical  |)ubli- 
cation,  which  appeared  at  Venice  twice  a  week,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Spectator. 

The  establishment  of  periodical  publications  or  journals  in 
Italy  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  was  published 
at  Rome,  in  1668.  A  literary  journal  appeared  at  Parma,  in 
1686.  In  16.06  "  The  Gallery  of  Minerva"  began  at  Venice, 
and  in  1710  "  //  Giornale  dei  Lettcrati"  in  the  same  city.  Af- 
terwards Pictro  Verri  and  his  brother,  Alessandro,  wrote,  at 
Milan,  a  journal  called  //  Cajft,  in  which  many  excellent  papers 
appeared. 

Gozzi  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  arrangements.  His 
natural  carelessness  of  money  matters,  his  marriage  with  a  woman 
of  poetical  genius,  l)ut  older  than  himself,  and  of  a  restless  dispo- 
sition and  fretful  temper,  his  ruinous  connection  with  the  stage, 
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as  manager  of  a  theatrical  company,  and   his   precarious  health, 
all  these  circumstances  contributed  to  make  his  life  irksome. 

"  Had  Gozzi,"  says  our  biographer,  "  been  of  a  grovelling  and  vulgar 
nature,  or  had  he  been  an  ignorant  man,  his  old  age,  burthened  with 
privations  and  painful  diseases,  would  have  been  most  unhappy.  But  the 
misfortunes  of  our  worthy  Gozzi  were  much  lessened  by  the  sentiments 
of  honesty  and  virtue  which  were  deeply  engraven  in  his  soul,  and  by 
the  fervid  recollections  and  cheerful  fancies  of  a  mind  stored  with  pleas- 
ing and  useful  information.  The  internal  smile  of  a  quiet  conscience,  as 
he  says  himself,  never  forsook  him.  Even  in  his  correspondence,  if  he 
complains  to  his  friends  about  his  misfortunes,  he  is  not  wearisome  to  the 
reader.  When  a  man,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  gives  himself  up 
wholly  to  the  impulses  of  Nature,  and  ingenuously  writes  from  her 
inspiration,  he  seldom  fails  to  please.  Such  a  man  was  Gozzi,  and  his 
countrymen  ought  to  hold  his  memory  dear,  for  he  was  a  promoter  of 
praiseworthy  studies,  and  one  of  the  best  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury."—vol.  i.  p.  186—204. 

Carlo  Gozzi,  the  brother  of  the  preceding,  is  the  only  dramatic 
writer  that  appears  in  the  three  volumes  of  Ugoni's  collection. 
Carlo  was  born  at  Venice  in  1722.  He  is  known  as  the  rival  of 
his  celebrated  cotemporary  and  countryman,  Goldoni,  and  the 
supporter  of  the  old  irregular  comedy  against  the  latter. 

In  the  second  article  of  our  preceding  number,  we  have  entered 
into  sufficient  details  respecting  the  nature,  character,  and  history 
of  the  cominedie  dell'  arte,  or  burlesque  comedy.  Fiom  what  is 
there  stated,  it  may  be  inferred,  and  not  unjustly,  that  this  mode 
of  composition  was  open  to  much  irregularity  and  licentiousness. 
A  few  clever  actors  might,  by  seizing  the  spirit  of  their  parts,  ex- 
cel in  humour  and  wit,  but  most  frequently  the  maschere  repeated 
nothing  but  stale  jokes  and  low  buffoonery.  Goidoni  at  last  ap- 
peared, and  in  the  very  cradle  of  burlesque  comedy  undertook  to 
reform  the  stage.  For  the  impromptu  comedies  he  substituted 
regularly  written  plays,  and  where  he  retained  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal masks,  he  obliged  them  to  conform  to  the  part  written  for 
them.  He  aimed  at  drawing  his  characters  and  incidents  from 
nature,  and  for  that  purpose  mixed  with  various  company,  even  of 
the  lowest  class.  He  succeeded  in  great  measure,  and  although 
his  language  is  often  far  from  pure,  while  his  action  is  occasion- 
ally tame,  and  at  other  times  extravagant,  yet  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  present  Italian  comedy,  and  has  been  imitated  by  the  dra- 
matic writers  of  the  subsequent  generations. 

Carlo  Gozzi,  a  man  of  caustic  and  irritable  temper,  saw  with 
an  evil  eye  the  change  that  Goldoni  was  effecting,  and  felt  sore  at 
the  great  success  of  his  comedies.  Some  pique  which  he  had  with 
the  dramatist,  and  his  own  connection  with  an  old  established 
company,  made  him  determine  on  the  hazardous  task  of  upholding 
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the  commedic  dcW  arte ;  lie  w  rote,  for  the  purpose,  a  number  of 
infionious  phns,  allesorical  and  satirical,  in  which  he  iiUnxhiced 
fairies,  sorcerers,  and  other  supernatural  machinery,  but  his  main 
object  was  to  ridicule  Goldoui  and  his  new  regular  comedy. 
Some  resemblance  nuiybe  traced  between  Gozzi's  plays  and  those 
of  Aristophanes. 

In  the  midst  of  his  vulgarities  and  strange  conceits,  the  mind 
of  the  poet,  naturally  inventive  and  fertile  in  resources,  is  clearly 
visible.  "  No  one  can  deny,"  says  L  goni,  "  that  (jozzi  was  an  origi- 
nal, and  also  a  natural  w  riter,  but  his  nature  is  not  a  line  nature." 
He  created  a  new  species  of  drama,  a  mixture  of  allegory  and 
parody  allied  w ith  the  wonderful  and  the  burlesque,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  keeping  the  lield  against  Goldoui;  but  after 
him  no  one  has  followed  his  wayward  path.  The  genius  of  Gozzi 
resembled  that  of  the  old  Spanish  dranuitists;  fanciful  but  rough 
and  wild,  he  borrowed  nuich  from  their  stage,  and  also  from  the 
oriental  novels.  We  can  only  mention  the  titles  of  two  or  three  of 
his  plays :  the  "  Loves  of  the  Three  Oranges,"  (the  subject  of  which 
was  taken  from  an  old  N'enetian  musery  tale,)  with  its  three  beau- 
tiful princesses,  born  of  the  three  enchanted  oranges,  made  all 
Venice  crowd  to  the  theatre  of  St.  Angelo.  In  another,  styled  the 
"  Drugs  of  Love,"  Gozzi  had  introduced  under  the  name  of  Don 
Adonis,  the  character  of  a  coxcomb  imitator  of  foreign  customs 
and  frivolities.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of  no  less  a 
person  than  the  secretary  to  the  Venetian  senate,  Pietro  Gratarol, 
\vho  was  appointed  resident  for  the  republic  at  the  court  of  Naples, 
a  man  vainglorious  and  affected.  Gozzi  asserts  positively  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  when  he  wrote  his  part,  he  did  not  even  know  Gra- 
tarol;  but  the  latter,  fancying  himself  ridiculed,  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  obtain  of  the  senate  the  suppression  of  the  play,  and 
through  his  own  anxiety  on  the  subject,  made  every  body  aware 
of  the  ludicrous  coincidence.  This  was  a  source  of  trouble  for 
both  Gratarol  and  his  supposed  parodist.  It  proved  absolutely 
the  death  of  the  former,  who,  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  being 
thus  caricatured  on  the  stage,  "  wrote  even  from  Stockholm  an 
apologetic  narrative  of  his  grievances,  and  at  last  died  broken- 
liearted  in  the  island  of  Madagascar." — (J goni,  vol.  iii.  p.  79- 

The  whole  life  of  Carlo  Gozzi  was  a  series  of  squabbles  and 
bickerings ;  a  full  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  his  ow  n 
autobiograj)hy,  which  he  published  in  his  latter  years,  and  styled, 
with  his  usual  quaintness  of  expression,  Lseless  Memoirs  of  /lis 
Lije,  uritlcn  Inj  himself,  and  jmhlished  through  humility.  '^J'he 
last  sentence  is,  perhaps,  apposite  ;  for  the  vicissitude^  of  his  life 
— the  derangement  of  his  affairs — his  perpetual  law-suits — his 
discreditable  connection  t\ ith  the  histrionic  company  ofSacchi — 
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his  vulgar  and  grovelling  tastes,  are  all  features  far  from  advanta- 
geous to  his  character.  Yet  he  was  certainly  a  man  of  original 
genius,  and  perhaps  understood  rightly  the  character  of  his  coun- 
trymen,, when  he  deprecated  the  extinction  of  the  maschere,  and 
of  the  commedie  dell'  arte,  which,  with  all  their  faults  and  abuses, 
constituted  a  genuine  Italian  comedy.  The  general  gravity  and 
caution  of  that  nation  require  the  occasional  relief  of  vivacious 
and  boisterous  mirth,  which  loves  to  break  out  in  sudden  and 
impetuous  bursts,  without  rule  or  restraint.  Even  at  this  day, 
some  of  the  minor  theatres  at  Naples,  which  have  retained  the 
masks,  attract  crowds  of  spectators  of  the  educated  classes;  and 
in  the  melodrama,  the  charms  of  the  opem  biijfa,  bustling  and 
lively,  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  stately  frigid  opera  seria, 
which,  bating  a  few  duets  and  ariettas,  is  looked  upon  in  Italy  as 
a  most  powerful  soporific. 

The  historian  Denina,  a  Piedmontese,  fills  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  Italian  writers  of  the  last  century  ;  during  which 
period,  Ugoni  justly  remarks  that  Piedmont  contributed  more 
than  its  proportionate  share  of  talent.  The  names  of  the  mathe- 
matician La  Grange — the  orientalist  De  Rossi — the  typographer 
Bodoni — the  poet  Passeroni — the  philologist  Baretti,  and  the 
Cardinal  Gerdil — those  of  Alfieri,  and  of  his  friend  Caluso — and 
of  Napione  and  Botta  in  our  own  days,  all  belong  to  this  extreme 
and  comparatively  small  portion  of  Italy.  Denina's  best  work  is 
the  Rivoluzioni  d' Italia,  on  which  he  employed  ten  years  of  his 
life,  and  which  was  translated  and  reprinted  in  almost  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  and  even  in  modern  Greek  at  Constantinople. 
This  was  the  first  general  history  of  Italy  from  its  earliest  times, 
and  the  author  availed  himself  of  the  materials  collected  by  munici- 
pal writers,  and  above  all,  by  Sigonius  and  the  indefatigable  Mura- 
tori.  Denina  printed  the  first  edition  of  his  work  at  Florence, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  local  authorities  ;  but  this  was  not 
enough,  it  seems,  for  a  Piedmontese  subject,  a  law  being  then  in 
force,  that  no  Piedmontese  should  publish  a  work,  even  in  a 
foreign  land,  without  the  permission  of  the  Turin  censors.  The 
consequence  was  that  Denina's  edition  was  suppressed,  and  the 
author  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  printing.  He  was,  more- 
over, exiled  to  Vercelli,  and  deprived  of  his  professor's  chair  in 
the  University  of  Turin.  The  disgust  which  he  felt  on  this  oc- 
casion induced  him  to  quit  his  country,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ofter  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  who  had  invited  him  to  his  court, 
with  the  promise  of  every  facility  for  his  literary  studies,  as  the 
king  knew  that  Denina  was  then  preparing  a  history  of  the  Re- 
volutions of  Germany,  which,  however,  when  published,  proved 
inferior  to  his  former  work. 
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Anotlicr  work  of  cont^iiloiahlo  interest,  by  tlie  same  author,  is 
the"  History  of  Westeni  Italy,"  wliich  (lenoiuiiiatioii  embraces  the 
whole  eoiitineiital  territories  of  the  Sardinian  monarc  hy.  This  is, 
properly  speakini;,  a  supplement  to  the"  Kivoliizioni  (l'ltalia,"con- 
taininsj  many  details  conecrning  that  j)art  of  Italy  which  could  not 
find  place  in  a  general  history  of  the  peninsula.  The  autiior,  a 
Picdnionlese,  appears  here  perfectly  master  of  his  subject,  having 
consulted  all  the  cinonicies,  provincial  and  municipal,  of  Pied- 
mont, most  of  which  were  inedited  and  hardly  known  ;  and  of 
these  he  gives  an  interesting  critical  notice.  He  investigates  the 
ancient  genealogy  of  the  iiouse  of  Savoy,  the  oldest  of  the  Euro- 
pean dynasties,  and  also  of  the  marquises  of  Ivrea  and  Susa,  and 
the  other  lords  of  those  j)rovinces  during  the  middle  ages.  Having 
reached  the  eighteenth  century,  the  history  of  Piedmont  and  of  its 
sovereigns,  beginning  from  Victor  Amadeus  \\.,  \\\\o  first  obtained 
the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia,  becomes  essentially  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  forms  a  useful  supplement  to 
that  part  of  its  general  history  \\hich  Deuina  had  rather  hurried 
over  in  his  "  Rivoluzioni  d'Jtalia,"  viz.  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
to  the  annexation  of  Piedmont  to  the  late  French  empire.  De- 
uina finished  his  work  on  Western  Italy  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
librarian  to  Napoleon,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1813. 

On  the  merits  of  these  Italian  histories,  Ugoni  observes,  that 
Deninahad  the  talent  of  })utting  into  order  the  scattered  materials 
of  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  of  raising  an  entire  edifice,  valu- 
able for  its  simplicity  and  boldness. 

"  But  as  he  was  the  first  who  undertook  the  task  of  dccipliering  and 
remodelling  the  rude  works  of  tlic  old  chroniclers  and  aiuialists,  he  had 
little  leisure  to  adorn  them.  Generally  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the 
correctness  of  the  outline  of  facts,  he  was  not  so  successful  in  the  art.  of 
shading  and  colouring  his  sketches.'' — vol.  iii.  p.  258. 

However,  Denina's  "  Revolutions  of  Italy"  is  considered  a 
standard  work  in  Italian  libraries,  and  is  even  the  best,  if  not 
the  only  general  history  of  that  country  written  by  a  native.  We 
mean  no  disparagement  to  Bossi'smost  useful  compilation,  which, 
however,  from  its  size,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written,  is 
totally  unfit  for  general  readers.  Denina's  style  is  remarkable 
for  a  certain  nene  and  conciseness  not  always  to  be  met  with  in 
Italian  narrative. 

W^e  must  now  advert  to  the  same  author's  "  Viccnde  della 
I^tteratura,"  or  General  History  of  letters,  ancient  and  modern, 
which  he  has  traced  in  a  succession  of  miniature  etchings.  In 
point  of  erudition,  the  author  is  truly  wonderful ;  no  book  seems 
unknown  to  him.     limumcrable  writers  are  pourtrayed,  and  their 
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merits  defined  with  laconic,  and  often  characteristic  sentences. 
UnUke  the  generality  of  compilers,  Denina  ranges  freely  over  the 
vast  ground  spread  before  him  with  an  ease  which  bespeaks  a 
complete  and  long  acquired  familiarity.  This  work,  by  the  uni- 
versal learning  which  it  contains,  and  the  historical  sobriety  of 
narrative,  stands  next  to  the  "  Revolutions  of  Italy,"  among  the 
author's  passports  to  literary  fame. 

The  "  Prusse  Litteraire,"*  which  Denina  published  in  French 
at  Berlin,  contains  notices  of  the  Prussian  authors,  academicians, 
and  artists,  who  lived  in  the  Prussian  states  between  the  years 
1740  and  1786,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  introduc- 
tion to  this  Prussian  biography,  in  which  the  author  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  branches  of  learning  during  the  reign  of 
Frederic,  is  characterised  by  Ugoni  as  "  one  of  the  most  useful, 
comprehensive,  and  sensibly  written  resumes  of  literary  history 
extant." 

We  have  not  space  to  say  more  of  this  author.  The  reader  will 
find  an  ample  and  interesting  criticism  on  his  numerous  works  in 
Ugoni's  third  volume,  in  which  his  amiable  and  irreproachable 
character  is  also  most  fairly  and  honourably  sketched.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  consider  this  as  one  of  the  best  written  articles  in  the 
"  History  of  Italian  Literature,"  while  the  subject  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Italian  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Two  writers  on  the  fine  arts,  Milizia  and  Lanzi,  are  noticed  in 
the  last  volume  of  Ugoni's  work.  The  former  is  known  as  the 
author  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  ancient  and  modern  Architects,"t 
preceded  by  an  essay  upon  architecture,  in  which  Milizia  in  a 
clear  manner  exhibits  the  principles  of  that  art.  In  the  first  book, 
he  treats  of  the  ancient  architects  of  Greece  and  Rome,  until  the 
decav  of  the  art  in  the  fourth  century.  The  second  includes  the 
dark"  period  from  Constantine  to  the  fourteenth  century,  which  is 
much  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  considering,  that  during 
this  period  a  multitude  of  wondrous  monuments  were  erected  in 
the  Gothic  and  Moorish  styles;  it  was,  indeed,  the  age  of  cathe- 
drals, of  massive  palaces  and  castles,  that  rival  for  their  grandeur 
and  solidity,  though  not  for  taste,  the  most  boasted  works  of  the 
Romans.  Owing  to  the  neglect  of  letters,  the  fame  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  acquired  by  those  creations  of  a  rude,  but 
powerful  imagination,  was  not  insured  to  their  projectors.  In 
the  thiid  book,  Milizia  draws  the  histoiy  of  the  art  from  the  re- 
vival of  classic  taste  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  examines  se- 
verely, but  impartially,  the  various  works  of  the  numerous  archi- 
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torts  wlio  lloiirislud  in  that  piMiod.  Posscsseci  of  an  honest 
inilcpi'iuloncf,  careU'ss  ol'  })atronai;e,  (ievoid  of  prejudices,  Milizia 
liwd  and  wrote  at  Rome,  without  fear,  without  stoopinj;  to  tiat- 
torv;  his  pen  ran  as  freely  as  his  thoughts,  and  he  ridiculed  with- 
out mercy  those  artists  and  dilettanti  who  had  degraded  the  noble 
siinpluity  of  architecture  by  their  extravagance,  and  their  undue 
l()\e  of  the  rich  and  ornamental.  He  fought  boldly  against  the 
roinnion  depravity  of  taste,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  familiar  corre- 
spoiulence'with  his  intnnate  friend  Count  Sangiovanni  of  Vicenza, 
a  collection  of  epistles  equally  inter(\sting  from  the  power  of 
mind  which  they  display,  and  the  candid  and  unaffected  style  of 
the  writer.  From  this  correspondence  Ugoni  quotes  a  beautiful 
specimen,  being  a  letter,  in  which  Milizia  describes,  like  a  true 
artist,  the  impression  produced  on  him  by  the  view  of  Ganganel- 
li's  mausoleum  in  the  Church  of  Santi  Apostoli,  one  of  the  early 
works  of  the  innnortal  Canova,  "  The  very  Jesuits,"  exclaims 
lie,  "  cannot  refrain  from  blessing  Pope  Ganganelli  in  his 
marble  efHgy.  It  is  a  work  of  perfection,  and  this  is  proved  by 
the  absurd  strictures  of  the  Michel-Angelists,  of  the  licrninites 
and  Horrominists,  who,  God  forgive  them,  censure  as  faults  the 
most  splendid  beauties."  Milizia  had  by  nature  a  spirit  wholly  un- 
compromising in  what  he  considered  the  cause  of  truth;  by  living 
at  Home  among  artists,  he  had  adopted  much  of  their  blunt  in- 
depenilence,  and  had  acquired  that  ruvidetfo  romano,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  natives  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts,  as 
well  as  in  their  works  of  art.  At  times,  however,  his  untameable 
independence  led  him  into  paradoxes. 

Another  important  work  of  Milizia  is  the  "  Principles  of  Civil 
Architecture,"*  in  which  he  gives  a  regular  course  of  that  art, 
divided  into  three  sections,  agreeably  to  its  three  great  leading 
characters — solidity,  convenience,  and  beauty.  Palladio,  Scamozzi 
and  Vignola,  among  the  moderns,  had  already  treated  this  subject; 
but  their  works  at!ord  rather  materials  for  a  treatise,  than  a  com- 
plete treatise  itself. 

He  afterwards  wrote  "  L'Arte  di  Vedere  mile  Belle  Arti  del 
Diseirno,'"  in  which  he  displays  a  spirit  of  animosity  against 
Michel  Angelo,  a  feeling  which  had  been  roused  in  him  by  the 
conceit  and  impertinence  betrayed  by  feeble  imitators  of  that 
great  master.  Milizia  detested  servility  and  weakness;  he  had  a 
conception  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  sublime,  equally  remote 
from  the  licentious  extravagance  of  a  Borromini  or  a  Guarini, 
and  i'vom  the  cold  imitative  system  of  tiie  Florentine  school. 

Luigi  Lanzi  is  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  Italian  Painting," 
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a  rich  and  truly  national  subject,  to  which  his  attention  was  di- 
rected by  his  intimate  friend,  Tiraboschi.*  Vasari  and  others  had 
already  written  lives  of  the  painters ;  but  Lanzi  was  the  first  who 
embodied  a  general  account  of  the  art  in  its  whole  progress,  di- 
viding it  by  the  various  schools,  beginning  with  the  Florentine,  the 
origin  of  which,  differing  from  Vasari,  he  traces  back  to  times  much 
anterior  to  Cimabue,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  earliest 
Tuscan  artist.  Lanzi  gives  a  series  of  artists  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  showing  that  Italy  was  never  deficient  in  painters. 
The  Roman  school,  with  its  perfection  of  classic  design,  ideal 
beauty  and  peculiar  grandeur  of  style,  comes  next ;  and  after  it 
the  Neapolitan,  remarkable  by  its  fancy  and  vivacity,  the  gifts  of 
the  happy  climes  in  which  it  had  its  birth.  He  then  proceeds  to 
describe  the  schools  of  Upper  or  Northern  Italy,  beginning  with 
the  Venetian,  rich  and  abundant  in  great  masters ;  then  the  Lom- 
bard— subdivided  into  the  Mantuan,  distinguished  by  Mantegna 
and  Giulio  Romano — the  Parmesan,  by  the  divine  Corregio  — 
and  the  Milanese, which  boasts  of  Leonardo  daV^inci  as  its  leader; 
the  Bolognese  school,  ennobled  by  the  names  of  the  Caracci; 
then  the  Genoese;  and  last  of  all  the  painters  of  Piedmont, 
though  the  latter  do  not  form  a  series  which  entitles  them  to 
the  name  of  a  school.  Every  one  of  these  schools  Lanzi  divides 
into  various  periods,  according  to  their  variations  in  style  and 
taste,  and  neglects  no  information  that  can  enrich  his  narrative. 
He  visited  in  person  the  various  seats  of  the  art,  examined  the 
masterpieces,  consulted  M'ith  existing  professors  in  their  respec- 
tive cities,  in  short,  spared  no  pains  to  render  his  labour  com- 
plete ;  all  that  diligence  can  collect  is  to  be  found  in  his  his- 
tory, but  Ugoni  observes,  that  "  it  is  deficient  in  that  spirit  of 
philosophical  analysis  which  traces  the  great  moral  causes  from 
whence  the  rise,  prosperity  and  decline  of  the  arts  proceed." — 
vol.  iii.  p.  407. 

Another  publication  of  Lanzi  is  his  "  Essay  on  the  Etruscan 
Language,"  a  work  of  great  and  ingenious  research  on  the  origin, 
nature  and  etymology  of  that  lost  idiom.  This  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy  among  the  learned  of  Tuscany  Unlike 
the  generality  of  antiquarian  treatises,  the  work  of  Lanzi  is  made 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  by  its  various  and  mixed  erudi- 
tion, the  monuments  it  illustrates,  and  the  pleasing  style  in  which 
it  is  written. 

The  learned  and  pious  Gerdil,  although  by  birth  a  Savoyard,  is 
classed  by  Ugoni  among  the  Italian  literati.     Most  of  his  works. 


*  Published  at  Bassano  in  1794.     A  late  edition,  6  vols.  8vo.  Firenze,  1822.     An 
English  translation  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe  has  recently  appeared. 
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however,  are  writdMi  oitluM  in  Latin  or  in  Frencli,  which  hitter  is, 
or  ratlier  \m»s,  the  current  huiguage  anionii;  the  upper  chisses  in 
the  Sardinian  States.  Gerdil,  after  studying  at  Bologna,  in  the 
noviciate  of  the  Barnabites,  being  admitted  into  the  order,  repaired 
to  Turin,  where  he  lectured  upon  ethics  in  the  Academy  of  that 
citv.  He  soon  rose  high  in  the  public  estimation,  and  was  ap- 
pointed preceptor  to  one  of  the  King's  nephews.  His  fame  had 
already  reached  Koine,  and  Pius  VI.  created  him  a  Cardinal  in 
1777.  J'^xiled  from  Rome  in  consequence  of  the  iirst  iMench  in- 
vasion, he  returned  again  with  the  new  Pope  l*ius  VH.  to  that 
metropolis,  where  he  died  in  1802,  in  the  humble  cell  of  the 
convent  of  his  order,  where  he  had  always  continued  to  reside, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  honours  and  dignities.  His 
friend,  the  learned  Cardinal  Fontana,  pronounced  a  funeral  ora- 
tion over  his  remains.  Gerdil's  works  were  published  at  Rome 
in  15  vols.  4to. 

T\\\s  writer's  refutation  of  Rousseau's  "  Emile"  was  the  only 
criticism  which  the  self-opinioned  philosopher  of  Geneva  con- 
fessed he  had  read  through  from  beginning  to  end,  concluding 
with  expressions  of  regret  that  his  truly  estimable  censor  had  not 
understood  him! 

The  principal  work  of  Cardinal  Gerdil  composed  in  Italian,  is 
his"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Religion,"  which  was  praised 
by  Brucker  in  his  "  History  of  Philosophy."  He  wrote  also 
a  treatise  on  duels,  mathematical  dissertations,  and  several  pole- 
mical works  in  defence  of  religion  and  moral  philosophy. 

If  this  author  has  been  styled  the  Fenelon  of  Italy,  the  Bishop 
of  Parma,  'J'urchi,  might  not  unfitly  be  called  the  Italian  Bossuet, 
especially  with  regard  to  similarity  of  temper  and  oratorical  ener- 
gies. Tnrchi  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  few  sacred  orators  Italy  can 
boast  of,  nor  has  that  country,  the  seat  and  centre  of  Catholicism, 
produced  a  Massillon  or  Bourdaloue.  The  Jesuit  Segneri, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  only  preacher  who  enjoyed  a 
literary  reputation  previous  to  Tnrchi.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  collecting  and  publishing 
the  sermons  of  popular  preachers,  that  Italy  has  so  few  specimens 
of  pulpit  eloquence;  but,  speaking  from  our  own  experience,  we 
think  the  deficiency  rather  arises  fiom  the  mistaken  idea  that  has 
prevailed  in  that  country  of  the  duties  of  sacred  oratory.  Its 
professors  are  too  much  addicted  to  a  style  of  theatrical  declama- 
tion, to  poetical  descriptions  and  rhetorical  figures;  their  appeals 
are  to  the  senses  and  to  the  passions;  imagination  has  too  great 
a  part,  and  reason  too  little,  ni  their  ingenious  compositions ; 
they  surprise,  they  please,  they  excite,  but  do  not  convince  the 
hearer.    The  subjects,  too,  are  frequently  ill  chosen.    Dogmatical 
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and  metaphysical  definitions;  attempts  at  explaining  by  worldly 
illustration  mysteries  incomprehensible  to  the  human  intellect; 
fanciful  descriptions  of  scenes  which  the  eye  has  never  seen,  and 
the  mind  cannot  comprehend ;  or  cold  elaborate  panegyrics  on 
some  of  the  innumerable  Saints  of  the  Romish  Calendar; — these 
form  the  far  greater  part  of  subjects  usually  preferred  by  Italian 
preachers. 

Bishop  Turchi's  oratory  was  less  injured  by  the  faults  just 
mentioned  than  that  of  most  of  his  countrymen.  His  concep- 
tions are  lofty,  and  his  comparisons  striking  and  appropriate. 
Full  of  unaffected  zeal  and  religious  fervour,  his  eloquence  never 
becomes  languid  or  coldly  elaborate.  Yet  occasionally,  especially 
in  his  latter  compositions,  he  falls  into  the  declamatory  style,  and 
repeats  nsqiie  ad  nauseam  invectives  against  the  philosophers  and 
innovators  in  religion  and  politics.  This,  however,  was  a  com- 
mon fault  at  the  time,  and  partly  justified  by  the  excesses  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  tlie  alarm  they  excited  in  Italy. 

Ugoni,  indeed,  distinguishes  two  epochs  in  Turchi's  oratorical 
career  :  the  first,  before  he  was  promoted  to  the  episcopal  see, 
is  marked  by  a  greater  liberality  of  sentiments;  and  our  biogra- 
pher quotes  passages  in  his  funeral  oration  on  Maria  Theresa, 
which  breathe  a  spirit  of  truly  liberal  Christian  philosophy  (vol. 
ii.  p.  169.)  To  the  same  period  belong  his  "  Piediche  alia 
Carte"*  or  Sermons  before  the  Court  of  Parma,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  preacher.  To  the  second,  or  episcopal,  career  of 
Turchi  belong  his  homilies,  with  many  sermons  which  have  been 
published  at  Modena  since  his  death;  and  to  that  second  part  of 
his  compositions  the  charge  of  intolerance  and  violence  chiefly 
applies. 

A  tone  of  severity  is  manifest  in  Ugoni's  article  upon  Torelli ; 
a  man  who,  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  and  Latin  lore,  became 
so  wrapt  up  in  his  admiration  of  the  ancients,  as  to  have  little 
or  no  sympathy  for  modern  writers,  and  to  show  himself  unjust 
towards  his  contemporaries.  "  He  was  one  of  those  who  fancy 
that  nature,  bountiful  towards  the  ancients,  was  to  us  but  a 
stepmother." — vol.  iii.  p.  62.  Of  the  Jesuit  Roberti,  Ugoni 
observes,  that  having  fixed  in  his  mind  as  a  principle  that  "  philo- 
sophei-shad  always  been  the  enemies  of  Christianity,"  he  made  no 
distinction  between  philosophy  and  sophistry,  between  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  human  curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  investigation, 
— vol.  ii.  p.  1 1  ] .  Yet  even  of  these,  our  author  praises,  with  honest 
candour,  the  virtuous  life,  the  learning,  the  benevolent  disposi- 
tion; and  he   points  out  such  of  their  works   as  are  deserving  of 

*  Repiititeci  iit  Milan,  by  Siivcstii,  in  182(1. 
VOL.  II.    ISO.  IV.  XX 
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unmixed  approbation.  Of  Ponipci,  who  has  given  Italy  an 
excellent  translation  of  Plutarch  and  some  beautiful  pastorals, 
he  speaks  with  deserved  eulogy.  All  these  were  meu  of  the 
old  school,  uniting  some  of  its  hallowed  prejudices  to  many  of 
its  virtues, — simplicity,  strict  probity,  and  sincere  piety.  They 
have  passed  away  with  the  age  that  gave  them  birth :  let  us  tread 
lightly  n|)on  their  ashes,  and  let  no  party-spirit  molest  their 
peaceful  shatles  or  depreciate  their  modest  worth  ! 

If  we  add  to  the  names  already  mentioned  those  of  the  lyric 
poet  Manara,  of  the  learned  antiquary  Gagliardi  (vol.i.  p.  309 — 
3J3),  and  of  the  physician  Borsieri,  the  author  of  the  "  Institu- 
tions of  Practical  Medicine,"  which  have  been  translated  into 
English,  (vol.ii.  p.  21  l,)we  shall  have  introduced  to  the  acquaint- 
ance of  our  readers  all  the  characters  contained  in  Ugoni's  Ilis- 
tory  of'  Italian  Literature  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century ;  a  work  of  which,  upon  the  whole,  we  must  speak  with 
high  commendation.  We  have  been  for  some  time  expecting 
the  fourth  volume,  in  which  we  learn  Alfieri's  life  would  be 
given ;  but,  to  our  disappointment,  we  understand  that  the  au- 
thor has  for  the  present  suspended  its  intended  publication.  It 
was  his  purpose,  when  we  last  saw  him  in  England,  to  bring 
down  his  literary  biography  to  the  present  day,  antl  leave  it  to 
some  future  lover  of  letters  to  continue  it  in  the  next  generation. 
But  the  vicissitudes  and  uncertainty  of  the  times,  and  the  author's 
continued  absence  from  Italy,  may  have  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  plan, — let  us  hope  he  has  not  altogether  abandoned  it.  The 
last  tidings  we  had  of  Ugoni  were  from  Lugano,  in  Italian 
Switzerland,  where  he  has  published  a  translation  of  Foscolo's 
much-admired  Essays  on  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

The  work  of  Maffei,  the  title  of  which  appears  also  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  a  pleasing  resume  of  the  whole  Italian 
literature  from  its  earliest  time  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
The  author,  who  is  Italian  Professor  at  Munich,  has  compressed 
into  a  small  compass  the  notices  contained  in  the  various  Italian 
historians  and  biographers,  Corniani  and  Ugoni  included.  His 
work  was  written  purposely  for  the  German  students  and  ama- 
teurs of  Italian  belles-lettres. 

Having  now  completed  our  task,  and,  whilst  professing  to 
review  Ugoni's  work,  having,  in  fact,  succinctly  reviewed  the 
principal  writers  who  flourished  in  Italy  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century, — a  period  which  may  justly  be  called  the 
third  great  era  of  Italian  letters, — we  must,  ere  we  conclude,  ad- 
vert to  one  consideration  which  has  repeatedly  occurred  tons,  and 
which  will  probably  have  likewise  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of 
the  readers  of  the  present  article :  "  What  influence  has  been  exerted 
upon   the  public   mind,  and   what  advantages  have   accrued  to 
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Italy,  from  this  galaxy  of  bright  spirits  in  almost  every  branch  of 
letters  and  philosophy,  most  of  them  sincerely  animated  with  the 
wish  of  benefiting  their  country?"  We  can  take  upon  ourselves 
to  answer,  confidently,  that  although  Italy  has  not,  perhaps,  de- 
rived the  full  benefit  of  their  exertions,  yet  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind,  which  must  be  attributed  to 
those  writers.  Wise  principles  of  legislation,  civil  and  criminal, 
of  political  economy,  of  administration,  have  been  publicly  pro- 
claimed by  Beccaria,  Filangieri,*  Verri,  Galiani,  and  Carli ; 
philology  and  criticism  have  been  disengaged  from  pedantry  by 
the  elder  Gozzi,  Baretti,  and  Cesarotti ;  history  has  maintained  its 
old  reputation  in  Italian  literature  through  the  means  of  Bettinelli, 
Tiraboschi,  Denina,  and  Lanzi.  Poetry  has  been  rescued  from 
the  meretricious  services  to  which  it  had  been  condemned  for 
nearly  two  centuries  :  no  longer  confined  to  the  amusement  of 
an  idle  hour,  to  court  dalliance  in  lady's  bower,  or  to  flatter 
the  passions  of  the  great,  it  assumed  a  loftier  flight,  it  touched  the 
chords  nearest  to  the  heart,  and,  in  the  hands  of  Passeroni  and 
Parini,  it  prepared  itself  for  the  noble  use  to  which  Alfieri, 
Monti,  and  Foscolo  were  to  convert  it.  The  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy revived  with  Genovesi,  whose  school  has  kept  its  ground 
ever  since ;  in  the  theory  of  the  arts,  Milizia  opened  the  way  to 
the  agsthetic  studies,  which  have  superseded  the  servile  admi- 
ration of  mediocrity  and  the  jargon  of  the  dilettanti.  The 
works  of  all  these  great  men  are  now  in  the  hands  of  every  body; 
fresh  reprints  of  them  are  brought  forth  every  year ; — does  this 
look  as  if  their  influence  had  been  ineffectual?  The  latter  sup- 
position is  indeed  refuted  by  the  tone  of  Italian  literature  in  our 
dayj  especially  of  its  periodicals  ;  by  the  efforts  which  are  making 
to  spread  education,  and  by  the  increasing  number  of  Italian  tra- 
vellers. There  is  now  in  that  country  a  new  literary  generation, 
not  numerous,  but  select;  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  we  believe 
honest.  Their  prospects  are  at  present  doubtful,  their  preten- 
sions not  well  defined,  but  their  powers  begin  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  Italy  follows,  though  slowly,  the  system  of  the  other 
great  European  nations;  but  she  follows,  revolving  in  an  orbit  of 
her  own,  which  is  prescribed  by  laws,  moral  and  political,  pecu- 
liar to  her.  But  of  the  present  epoch  it  is  not  here  our  mission 
to  speak;  it  ought  to  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article, 
which  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  offer  to  our  readers  at 
some  future  period. 

_  * ^  We  miss  in  Ugoni's  work  the  notice  of  tliat  illustrious  Neapolitan,  Gaetano  Filan- 
gieri.  His  Scienza  delta  Legislazione  is  superior,  at  least  in  its  philosophy,  to  Montes- 
quieu's great  work.  Filangieri,  more  fortunate  than  Giannone,  enjojed  the  favour  of 
his  kin^,  and  was  made  councillor  of  State.  He  died  near  Naples  in  1788,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-six. 

X  X  2 
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Art.  X. —  l.ti  (luzld.ou  C/ioix  dc  Poesies  llb/riqm$,  rcateiUies 
dana  la  Dalmatic,  la  Bosiiic,  la  Croatie,  et  Flierzcfrovine. 
Paris.  18'J7.  ICnio. 
This  little  volume  possesses  no  inconsiderable  attraction  both 
from  the  nature  of  its  contents,  and  from  the  personal  character  of 
Hyacinth  Maglanovich,  to  whose  eccentric  talents  we  are  indebted 
for  the  greater  portion  of  its  poetical  contents. 

There  are  particular  states  of  society  eminently  favourable  to 
the  production  of  popular  poetry,  and  to  forming  and  cherishing 
a  taste  for  it.  Such  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  state  of  the 
people  in  Spain,  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Borderers,  and  of 
the  nations  of  Scandinavia.  These  nations  were  free  and  inde- 
pendent; they  were  continually  engaged  either  in  external  war,  or 
internal  feuds.  The  people  were  not  crushed  to  the  earth  by 
tyranny  and  oppression;  and  being  in  the  true  feudal  spirit  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  families  of  their  lords,  entered  with  eager- 
ness into  every  pursuit  or  amusement  connected  with  them.  There 
existed  at  that  period  little  or  no  commerce  or  manufactures;  con- 
sequently they  had  abundance  of  idle  time.  All  classes  looked 
for  some  diversion  to  fdl  up  the  intervals  not  occupied  by  war,  the 
chase,  or  the  necessary  agricultural  or  domestic  toils;  and  nothing 
was  in  general  estimation  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  the 
narratives  of  adventure.  Books  however  were  rare,  and  few 
could  read  :  simple  prose  relation  did  not  gratify  so  much,  or 
adhere  so  lirndy  to  the  memory,  as  that  which  was  aided  by  some 
rude  metre  and  corresponding  melody.  Hence  it  became  the 
business  of  such  as  undertook  the  task  of  narrating  tales  of  love 
or  war,  to  enhance  their  value  by  clothing  them  in  a  metrical 
dress.  Each  languajre  readily  presented  some  simple,  easy  form 
of  versification,  in  which  almost  any  incident  might  be  made  to 
wear  the  garb  of  poetry,  without  much  expenditure  of  time  or 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  more  simjile  or  better  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  Spanish 
language  than  the  redondilla,  the  measure  of  the  Spanish  ro- 
mances, with  its  lines  of  from  six  to  eight  syllables,  and  its 
assonant  rhymes.  In  like  manner  few  difficulties  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Scottish  or  Scandinavian  ballads,  with  their  four- 
line  stanzas,  subject  to  the  simple  laws  of  the  first  and  third  lines 
having  four  accents,  or,  to  speak  technically,  four  feet  of  eithei 
two  or  three  syllables,  and  the  second  and  fourth  three  accents  or 
feet  of  the  same  kind,  with  an  assonant  or  consonant  rhyme 
between  the  two  latter.  A  light  and  easy  form  of  verse  being 
thus  established,  the  natural  consequence  was,  that  almost  every 
trifling  occurrence  and  every  sentiment  were  thrown  into  it,  and 
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the  nations  that  abound  most  in  historic  ballads  are  also  the  richest 
in  popular  songs. 

Among  the  nations  of  which  we  have  been  hitherto  speaking, 
the  state  of  society  is  now  so  totally  altered  by  the  art  of  printing, 
the  introduction  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  with  various 
other  causes,  that  the  composition  of  such  poetry  is  at  an  end. 
Ballads  are  no  doubt  occasionally  written  by  poets  of  eminence, 
in  the  old  form,  but  in  polished  and  elegant  stanzas.  These, 
however,  are  not  poems  for  the  people ;  they  are  seldom  to  be 
heard  among  them,  and  such  ballads  as  they  still  sing  are  those 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  a  distant  era,  rude  and  sim- 
ple as  the  times  which  gave  them  birth.  But  there  is  one  race 
of  men  in  Europe  which  is  still  nearly  in  the  state  of  society 
already  described.  First,  at  war  with  the  Turks, — then  subject 
to  them, — the  two  nations,  of  different  religions  and  modes  of  life, 
living  intermingled  with  each  other, — now  in  friendly,  now  in 
hostile  relations, — they  present  a  picture  not  unlike  to  that  which 
Spain  exhibited  in  the  time  of  the  Moors;  Romantic  events  were 
incessantly  occurring.  Written  or  printed  histories  and  tales  there 
were  none;  popular  poetry  in  consequence  flourished  there  to  an 
extent,  and  attained  a  degree  of  perfection,  not  surpassed  in  any 
other  country. 

The  reader  scarcely  requires  to  be  informed  that  the  people 
we  allude  to  is  that  portion  of  the  Slavonian  race  that  inhabits 
Servia,  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and  the  country  lying  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Adriatic.  With  the  poetry  of  Servia,  considerable  portions 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  our  own  and  the  German  lan- 
guage, we  are  now  tolerably  familiar;  but  it  was  not  the  first 
part  of  the  Slavonian  poetry  which  was  made  known  to  Europe. 
The  Abate  Fortis  had,  in  his  Travels  in  Dalmatia,  and  his 
Observations  on  the  Isle  of  Cherso  and  Osero,  many  years  since, 
not  only  given  a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  Morlachians,  but  had  published  in  these  works 
specimens  of  their  popular  poetry,  in  the  original,  with  transla- 
tions, which  Herder  had  transferred  into  his  "  Stimmen  der 
Volker  in  Lieder."  But,  until  of  late  years,  the  subject  seems 
not  to  have  excited  much  attention. 

Owing  to  various  causes,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  enume- 
rate, the  taste  for  the  natural  and  simple  poesy  of  the  old  times 
has  been  once  more  awakened,  and  collections  of  popular  ballads 
are  now  hailed  with  delight  by  cultivated  readers.  Even  France, 
whose  muse  was  so  long  fettered  in  the  poetical  convenances  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  begins  to  exhibit  decided  symptoms  of 
improvement  in  this  point,  as  well  as  others.  The  anonymous 
translator  of  the  present  little  volume  has  noticed  this  alteration 
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in  the  public  taste,  and  assigns  it  as  liis  reason  for  venturing  to 
print  Ins  lllvrian  ballads. 

"  Observing,"  says  be,  "  the  daily  incrca-sing  taste  for  foreign  works, 
ami  especially  for  those  which  vary  even  in  their  forms  from  the  mas- 
terpieces that  we  are  accustomed  to  admire,  I  thought  of  my  collection 
of  Illyrian  songs.  I  translated  a  few  of  them  for  my  friends,  and  it  is 
by  their  advice  that  I  venture  to  select  some  from  my  collection,  and  to 
submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  public." 

l^lie  translator  is  an  Italian,  but  born  of  a  Morlacbiau  mother. 
Ho  savs  he  passed  many  of  his  younger  days  in  rambling  through 
Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  he  was  accustomed 
to  hear  tlie  itinerant  minstrels  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  giizla,  or  one-stringed  guitar,  their  original  or  traditional 
poetry,  and  he  connnittcd  many  of  their  etlusions  to  writing. 
Unfortunately,  though  an  Italian,  he  has  not  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  Fortis  in  giving  Italian  versions,  corresponding  in  forni  to 
the  originals  of  these  Illyrian  umhymed  trochaics,  but  has  trans- 
lated them  into  French  prose, — a  transmutation  by  wiiich  even 
the  least  artificial  species  of  verse  is  sure  to  suffer  considerably; 
for  there  is  some  inexpressible,  we  would  almost  say  mysterious, 
connexion  between  the  metrical  form  and  the  turn  and  flow  of 
the  thoughts,  sentiments  and  images,  that  will  not  admit  of  their 
being  divorced.  As  a  proof  of  this  the  reader  has  only  to  com- 
pare Fortis's  translation  of  the  "  Ao/>/e  Wife  of  Hassan  Aga"  or 
that  of  Mr.  Bowring,  with  the  version  of  it  given  in  the  present 
volume. 

The  Illyrian  poetry,  as  might  be  expected,  presents  a  great 
resendjlance  to  the  Servian.  Like  that,  it  celebrates  deeds  of 
savage  atrocity,  and  of  gentle  and  heroic  virtue.  To  judge  by 
the  specimens  we  have  seen,  few  of  the  pieces  it  contains  are  of 
an  historic  character  :  belonging  to  feebler  nations,  it  has  no  great 
battles  to  record  ;  and  Thomas  11.  the  last  king  of  Bosnia,  is  its 
onlyHiero  of  eminence.  But  it  celebrates,  in  high-toned  strains, 
the  fierce  courage  and  noble  daring  of  the  Ileyduks  (robbers) 
against  the  hated  and  dastardly  Pandoors  (police).  Its  supersti- 
tion is  of  a  darker  cast ;  the  saints  appear  not  in  it  engaged  in 
acts  of  beneficence;  the  sun  and  stars  hold  no  converse  with 
man;  and  the  mountain-haunting  Vila  displays  but  once  her 
beautiful  form.  The  horrible  V^ampire,  also,  is  no  unfrequent  actor 
in  its  scenes,  and  the  terrors  of  the  Evil  F^ye,  with  which  our 
readers  are  already  familiarized  in  a  preceding  article,  are  dwelt 
on  with  earnestness. 

Most  of  the  lllyrians  can  sing  to  theguc/a  their  native  songs,  but 
there  are  professional  minstrels,  who  roam  from  village  to  village 
VMtli  till  ir  vocal  wares.     These  are  mostly  poor  ragged  old  men. 
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who  sing  through  the  nose ;  their  music  has  little  variety,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  verse  the  singer  gives  a  yell,  like  that  of  a 
wounded  wolf,  which  in  the  mountains  may  be  heard  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  When  the  ballad  is  finished,  the  minstrel 
appeals  for  his  reward  to  the  generosity  of  his  auditors;  but  it 
is  not  unusual  for  him,  like  the  eastern  story-teller,  to  stop  in  the 
most  interesting  part,  to  make  his  collection :  he  has  frequently 
even  the  wisdom  to  make  his  bargain  beforehand,  and  settle  the 
terms  of  his  engagement  as  regularly  as  any  performer  at  the 
winter  theatres.  We  have  in  truth,  perhaps,  in  these  poor  Illyrian 
songsters,  and  in  those  of  the  adjacent  land  of  Greece,  the  bards 
of  ancient  Hellas. 

The  most  celebrated  guzla-player  in  Illyria  at  present  is 
Hyacinthus  Maglanovich,  who  is  also  a  poet  and  improvisatore. 
This  man  is  a  native  of  Zuonigrad,  and  was  stolen  in  his  eighth 
year  by  gypsies,  who  carried  him  to  Bosnia,  and  made  a  Mahom- 
medan  of  him.  At  fifteen  he  was  re-converted  by  a  Catholic 
monk,  in  whose  company  he  ran  away,  one  stormy  night,  from 
Livno,  where  he  was  in  the  service  of  an  i\yan  or  mayor,  (for  he 
had  left  the  gypsies,)  taking  with  him  a  pelisse,  sabre,  and  some 
sequins,  the  property  of  his  master.  Livno  is  but  twelve  leagues 
from  Dalmatia,  which  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Venice. 
Here,  in  safety,  Maglanovich  made  his  first  song  to  celebrate 
his  flight.  His  only  support  was  now  derived  from  singing  and 
playing  on  the  guzla ;  his  natural  powers  quickly  developed  them- 
selves ;  he  composed  marriage  and  funeral  songs,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  no  festival  was  regarded  as  complete  without  Magla- 
novich and  his  guzla.  At  five-and-twenty  his  reputation  was  high, 
especially  with  the  fair  sex.  Maria,  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
Morlachian,  named  Zlarinovich,  was  the  object  of  his  love,  and, 
in  Illyrian  fashion,  he  ran  away  with  her.  His  rival  was  a  laird 
or  hidalgo,  named  Uglian,  who  got  information  of  the  intended 
elopement,  and  came  up  to  prevent  it  at  the  very  moment  Maria 
was  mounted  on  her  steed.  Hyacinthus  shot  him  on  the  spot, 
and  having  no  family  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  he  was  forced  to  fly 
with  his  wife  to  the  mountains,  and  join  the  Heyduks.  Having 
made  some  money  as  a  freebooter,  he  abandoned  the  trade,  and 
came  to  settle  in  the  Kotar,  on  the  bank  of  a  mountain  stream 
that  runs  into  the  lake  of  Vrana.  Here  his  wife  and  children 
attend  to  the  farm,  while  he  takes  his  rambles  through  the  coun- 
try ;  occasionally  also  he  visits  his  old  friends,  the  Heyduks. 

In  1816,  the  author  of  this  volume  was  visited  at  Zara  by 
Maglanovich,  who  brought  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
Voivode,  Nicholas  *  *  *,  in  which  it  was  intimated,  that  whoever 
wished  to  derive  any  entertainment  from  the  old  man,  must  first 
ply  him  well  with  liquor,  as  he  never  felt  himself  properly  inspired 
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till  he  was  liaU'-seas-over.  A  good  dinner  was  accordingly  pro- 
vided, at  wiiiili  Hvacintlius  enjoyed  himself  as  if  he  had  been 
fasting  for  four  chns;  the  company  replenished  his  glass  with  the 
utmost  punctuality,  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  for  the  mo- 
ment, wiicn,  the  rage  of  hunger  and  thirst  being  appeased,  the 
bard  shouUl  pour  forth  his  lofty  strains.  IJut  all  of  a  sudden  he 
started  up  from  the  table,  Hung  himself  like  a  dog  on  a  carpet 
before  the  hre,  and  in  live  minutes  was  deeply  sunk  in  the  stream 
of  oblivion. 

Next  time,  however,  his  host  was  more  fortunate.  He  was 
less  liberal  of  his  liquor,  just  wrought  him  up  to  the  singing- 
point,  and  heard  several  of  his  best  ballads.  "  When  he  channted 
to  his  guzla,  his  eyes  became  animated,  and  his  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  savage  beauty,  which  a  painter  would  be  delighted 
to  express  on  canvass."  After  having  been  entertained  during 
live  days,  he  one  fine  morning  departed,  taking,  instead  of  a  formal 
farewell,  a  pair  of  English  pistols  that  hung  in  the  chamber  of  his 
host.  "  However,"  observes  the  author,  "  I  must  say,  to  his 
praise,  that  he  might  have  just  as  easily  taken  my  purse  and  a 
gold  watch,  worth  ten  times  the  value  of  the  pistols."  Very  true, 
perhaps,  but  quare,  which  would  have  most  charms  for  an  old 
Heyduk,  a  gold  watch  or  a  good  case  of  pistols?  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Maglanovitch  most  joyfully  received  and  entertained  his 
quondam  host  at  liis  own  cottage,  after  which,  his  son  acted  as 
a  guide  to  him  for  several  days  through  the  mountains,  and  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any  recompense. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  sketch  of  an  Illyrian  min- 
strel, from  our  love  of  contemplating  man  as  modified  by  particular 
states  of  society,  and  we  regard  Hyacinth  as  no  ordinary  character. 
But  it  is  now  time  that  we  should  give  our  readers  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  contents  of  La  Ouzla. 

The  first  poem  in  the  volume,  called  "  The  Hawthorn  of  Velico," 
is  one  of  Hyacinth's  own  composition,  of  which  the  opening 
stanza  specially  informs  us;  for  an  Illyrian  improvisatore  seems  to 
feel  as  proud  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  as  ever  swelled 
the  bosom  of  a  Pindar  or  Horace. 

"  The  Hawthorn  of  \'elico,  by  Hyacinth  Maglanovich,  a  native  of 
Zuonigrad,  the  most  skilful  of  players  on  the  guzla.     Listen  and  attend!" 

The  poem  is  a  fine  illustration  of  that  fierce  thirst  of  vengeance, 
and  high  sense  of  the  obligations  of  hospitality,  so  often  found  in 
a  state  of  society  not  far  removed  from  barbarism.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  outline  of  it : — 

The  bey  .John  Velico  had  twelve  sons  ;  five  fell  at  the  ford  of 
Obravo ;  five  at  the  plain  of  Rcbrovj  ;  one,  his  favourite,  was  put  in 
prison  in  Kreraen,  and  the  prison  door  walled  up.  The  old  bey  was 
blind,  and  with  hi^  last  remaining  infant  child  crossed  the  Mres'vjzza, 
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and  said  to  George  Estivanicli,  "^  Spread  thy  cloak,  that  I  may  be 
shaded." 

"  And  George  Estivanich  spread  his  cloak ;  he  ate  bread  and  salt 
with  the  bey  John  Velico,  and  he  named  the  child  which  his  wife  gave 
him,  John." 

At  Easter  the  three  foes  of  Velico  met  at  Kremen,  and  ate  and 
drank  together.  They  conversed  of  Velico,  and  finding  that  he  was 
still  alive,  they  said  to  each  other,  "  Let  John  Velico  die,  and  his  son 
Alexis  ;"  and  they  shook  hands,  and  they  drank  from  the  same  goblet  of 
prune-brandy. 

The  day  after  ^Vhitsuntide,  Nicholas  Jagnicov,  Joseph  Spalatin, 
and  Fedor  Aslar,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men,  descended  into  the 
plain,  and  watered  their  horses  at  the  Mresvizza.  "  AVhat  seek  ye,  beys 
of  the  East  ?  What  come  ye  to  do  in  the  country  of  George  Estivanich  ? 
Go  ye  to  Segna  to  compliment  the  new  podesta  ?" 

It  is  John  Velico  and  his  son  they  seek ;  twenty  Turkish  horses  are 
offered  for  them,  and  indignantly  rejected.     Threats  are  then  employed. 

"  I  will  not  give  up  John  Velico,"  cries  the  noble  bey  ;  "  and  if  you 
want  blood,  I  have  on  yonder  mountain  a  hundred  and  twenty  horsemen, 
who  will  descend  at  the  first  sound  of  my  silver  whistle." 

Without  uttering  a  word  in  reply,  Fedor  Aslar,  with  his  sabre 
clove  the  head  of  the  bey,  and  they  advanced  towards  the  house. 

Theresa  Gelin  had  seen  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  she  called 
to  her  guests  to  save  themselves. 

The  old  man  will  not  stir ;  he  cries  "  Save  Alexis,  he  is  the  last  of 
his  name."     And  Theresa  Gelin  said,  '"  Yea,  I  will  save  him." 

The  beys  saw  John  Velico,  their  balls  flew,  and  their  sabres  cut  his 
grey  locks. 

"  Theresa  Gelin,  is  that  boy  the  son  of  John?"  But  she  replied, 
"  Ye  shall  not  spill  the  blood  of  an  innocent."  Then  they  all  cried,  "  'Tis 
the  son  of  John  Velico." 

Joseph  Spalatin  would  take  him  away  with  him,  but  Fedor  Aslar 
pierced  his  heart  with  his  ataghan,  and  he  slew  the  son  of  George  Esti- 
vanich, thinking  to  slay  Alexis  Velico. 

Ten  years  after,  Alexis  was  grown  a  hardy  hunter,  and  he  said  to 
Theresa  Gelin,  "  Why,  mother,  are  those  bloody  robes  hanging  on  the 

wall  r 

"  'Tis  the  robe  of  thy  father,  John  Velico,  who  is  not  yet  avenged  ; 
'tis  the  robe  of  George  Estivanich,  who  has  not  been  avenged,  for  he  left 
no  son." 

The  hunter  is  grown  sad ;  he  drinks  no  more  of  the  brandy  of 
prunes  ;  but  he  buys  powder  at  Segna  :  he  collects  Heyduks  and  horse- 
men. 

The  day  after  Whitsuntide,  he  crosses  the  Mresvizza  and  surprises 
the  three  beys  of  the  East  at  table.  The  minstrel  calls  out  that  Heyduks 
and  horsemen  are  passing  the  ford,  and  that  it  is  Alexis  Velico. 

"  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  old  guzla-strummer.  Alexis  Velico  is 
dead  5  I  pierced  him  vvith  my  poignard."  But  Alexis  entered,  and  cried, 
"  I  am  Alexis,  the  son  of  John." 
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A  bull  killoil  Nicholas  Jagnicov  ;  a  ball  killed  Joseph  Spalatiii,  but 
Alexis  oit  ort"  flic  rii^lit  hand  of  Fcdor  Aslar,  and  then  cut  off  his  head. 

"  Remove — remove  those  bloody  robes.  The  beys  of  the  East  arc 
dead.  John  and  George  are  avenged.  The  hawthorn  of  Velico  flowers 
once  more  ;  its  stem  will  never  decay." 

We  believe  we  may,  witliout  any  suspicion  of  partiality,  assert 
tliat  were  this  very  spirited  outline  fitted  up  with  due  ornaments 
of  language  and  versification,  it  could  not  be  surpassed  by  the 
popular  poetry  of  any  country.  The  manner  in  which  the  life  of 
the  young  Alexis  is  saved  must  remind  every  one  of  the  Orphan 
of  China,  but  tiie  lUyriau  matron  evinces  a  degree  of  heroism  far 
beyond  that  of  the  Chinese  lady.  Yet  both  are  true  to  nature; 
reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  amidst  a  highly  civilized  people,  the 
soul  of  Idame  must  have  been  incapable  of  the  energy  of  a  mind 
w  itnessing  daily  deeds  of  blood,  and  traits  of  heroism.  She  felt 
all  that  fond  affection  for  her  child  which  religion  and  law  incul- 
cate in  China,  and  even  loyalty  had  long  to  struggle  against  it. 
But  Teresa  Geliu  looked  forward  to  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  preserved  sacred  the  rites  of  hospitality  ;  she  knew  that 
the  last  of  tlie  Velicos  w  ould  be  unto  her  as  a  son,  and  she  felt  that 
noble  love  of  virtuous  fame,  that  glorious  anticipation  of  being 
"  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  with  which  Sophocles  makes  his 
heroine  stimulate  her  more  timid  sister  to  a  deed,  of  what  she 
deemed  just  and  necessary  vengeance.*  We  could  point  out 
many  other  points  of  resemblance  between  this  ballad  and  other 
poetry,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  we  shall  only  now  remark  that 
the  picturesque  circumstances  of  suspending  the  bloody  garments 
may,  we  believe,  find  its  parallel  somewhere  in  romance. 

On  the  following  poem  of  Hyacinth,  called  *'  The  Brave 
Ilcyduks,"  said  to  have  been  composed  while  he  was  a  member  of 
that  honourable  fraternity,  we  must  bestow  still  higher  praise,  and 
evince  our  admiration  by  placing  it  in  comparison  w  ith  one  of  the 
greatest  efforts  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

"  THE  BRAVE  UEYDUKS. 

"  Within  a  cavern,  stretched  on  the  sharp  pebbles,  lies  a  brave  Hey- 
duk,  Christich  Mhidin.  Beside  him  is  his  wife,  fair  Catherine  ;  at  his 
feet  his  two  brave  sons.  Three  days  are  they  within  this  cavern  without 
food  ;  for  their  enemies  guard  all  the  passages  of  the  mountains  :  if 
they  raise  their  heads  a  hundred  muskets  are  aimed  at  them.  Their 
thirst  is  so  great,  that  their  tongues  are  black  and  swollen,  for  they  have 
no  drink  but  a  little  water  stagnant  in  a  hollow  of  the  rtick.  Yet  none 
has  dared  to  let  a  plaint  be  heard,  for  they  feared  to  displease  Christich 
Mladin. 

*  Elcctra,  v.  977,  el  seq. 
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"When  three  days  were  passed,  Catherine  cried,  'May  the  Holy 
Virgin  take  pity  upon  you,  and  avenge  you  of  your  enemies !'  Then  she 
heaved  a  sigh  and  died.  Christich  Mladin  surveyed  the  body  with  a  dry 
eye,  but  his  two  sons  wiped  away  their  tears  when  their  father  beheld 
them  not.  The  fourth  day  came,  and  the  sun  dried  up  the  water  that 
lay  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock.  Then  Christich,  the  elder  of  the  sons  of 
Mladin,  became  frantic  ;  he  drew  his  hanzar  (large  knife),  and  looked 
on  the  body  of  his  mother  with  eyes  like  those  of  a  wolf  beside  a  lamb. 
Alexander,  his  younger  brother,  was  struck  with  horror  at  him  5  he  drew 
his  hanzar  and  pierced  his  arm,  '  Drink  my  blood,  Christich,  and  commit 
not  a  crime  :  when  we  are  all  dead  of  hunger,  we  will  return  and  drink 
the  blood  of  our  enemies.'* 

"  Mladin  got  up  ;  be  cried,  '  Children,  arise  !  better  is  a  good  bullet 
than  the  agony  of  hunger.'  They  all  three  came  down  like  raging 
wolves.  Each  slew  ten  men  ;  each  received  ten  bullets  in  his  breast. 
Our  cowardly  foes  cut  off  their  heads,  and  while  they  bore  them  in 
triumph,  they  hardly  dared  to  look  on  them,  so  much  did  they  dread 
Christich  Mladin  and  his  sons." 

It  is  even  with  the  Ugolino  of  Dante  that  we  will  venture  to 
compaie  this  Heyduk  effusion  ;  and  to  make  the  comparison  more 
fairly  we  shall  strip  the  former  of  its  melody. 

"  When  I  awoke  before  morning,  I  heard  my  children,  who  were  with 

me,  moaning  in  their  sleep,  and  asking  for  bread We  were  now 

awake,  and  the  hour  was  approaching  at  which  our  food  used  to  be 
brought,  and  each  was  doubtful  on  account  of  his  dream.  And  I  beard 
the  lower  door  of  the  horrible  tower  locked,  whereupon  I  looked  in  the 
faces  of  my  children  without  uttering  a  word.  I  did  not  weep,  I  was  so 
petrified  within.  They  wept,  and  my  dear  little  Anselmo  said,  'What 
ails  you,  father,  that  you  look  so  ? '  Yet  I  did  not  weep  or  reply  all 
that  day,  or  the  following  night,  until  the  next  sun  came  forth  into  the 
world.  When  a  few  rays  had  entered  into  the  dolorous  prison,  and  I 
saw  my  ovm  aspect  in  four  faces,  I  bit  both  my  hands  in  anguish  ;  and 
they,  thinking  I  did  it  for  want  of  food,  immediately  got  up  and  said, 
'  Father,  it  will  pain  us  much  less  if  you  eat  us ;  you  clothed  us  with 
this  wretched  flesh,  do  you  strip  it  off.'  I  then  composed  myself,  not 
to  increase  their  affliction.  That  day  and  the  next  we  all  were  mute. 
Ah  rugged  earth  !  why  didst  thou  not  open  ?  When  we  were  come  to 
the  fourth  day,  Gaddo  stretched  himself  at  my  feet,  saying  '  Father,  why 
do  you  not  aid  me  ? '  There  he  died,  and  as  you  see  me,  I  saw  the  three 
fall,  one  by  one,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  days.  Then  grown  blind, 
I  began  to  grope  over  each  of  them,  and  called  them  for  two  days  after 
they  were  dead.     Afterwards  grief  had  more  power  than  hunger." 

Supposing  this  wonderful  passage  to  be  the  production  of  some 
bard  unknown  to  fame,  and  only  known  in  the  prose  dress  in 
which  it  is  now  invested,  few  would  hesitate  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  it  and  the  lllyrian  fragment  just  quoted.     A 

*  That  is,  become  Vampires. 
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critic  might  say,  tlie  lllyriau  poem  is  more  picturesque,  inasmuch 
as  the  scene  of  action,  a  mountain  cavern,  is  more  so  than  a  city 
tower.  No  circumstance,  he  might  add,  is  mentioned  to  sink  the 
Hevduk  in  our  esteem ;  tlic  awlul  silence  in  which  he  and  his 
t'amilv  lie,  fearing  to  raise  their  heads,  is  more  appalling  than  the 
wailiui:  of  children ;  the  introduction  of  a  female  character,  and 
her  steadfast  perseverance  till  death,  increase  the  effect:  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  youths  shedding  tears  in  secret,  as  they  take  a 
stolen  glance  at  the  body  of  their  mother,  has  nothing  parallel  to 
it  in  the  other  poem.  Tiie  madness  brought  on  by  thirst  is  a 
circumstance  true  to  nature,  unnoticed  by  the  Italian  poet;  and 
the  wolf-glance  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  at  his  mother's 
corpse,  thrills  us  with  horror.  The  pious  sentiment  of  his  brother 
is  what  we  may  easily  conceive,  while  that  of  Ugolino's  children, 
clothed  in  theological  language,  expresses  a  sacrifice  of  self,  per- 
haps, beyond  their  years.  Finally,  no  word  is  represented  as 
passing  the  lips  of  the  old  Heyduk;  he  lies  in  dumb  repose  and 
apparent  apathy,  but  deep  thoughts  pass  through  his  soul,  and  at 
last  he  springs  up,  calling  on  his  sons  to  follow  him,  and  father 
and  sons  fall,  not  unavenged.  How  superior  this  is  to  the  blind 
count  groping  for  the  bodies  of  his  children  ! 

The  hero  of  the  historic  poetry  of  Illyria  is  Thomas  II.,  king 
of  Bosnia.  There  is  in  the  present  collection  a  fine  fragment  of 
an  old  poem,  descriptive  of  his  death,  and  another  called  his 
Vision,  by  our  friend  Hyacinth,  the  last  of  which  strikes  us  as 
being  of  a  superior  character.  As  it  is  descriptive  of  war  between 
Turks  and  Christians,  we  have  fancied  that  we  discovered  in  it 
something  akin  to  the  old  Spanish  Romances.  The  circum- 
stances on  which  it  is  founded  are  as  follow:— In  14G0  King 
Thomas  I.  was  murdered  by  his  two  sons,  Stephen  and  Radivoi, 
the  first  of  whom  mounted  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Stephen 
Thomas  II.,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  brother,  who,  furious  at  his 
disappointment,  revealed  their  joint  crime,  and  then  went  over  to 
the  Turks.  The  papal  legate  persuaded  Thomas  that  the  best 
atonement  for  his  parricide  was  to  make  war  on  the  infidels.  Ac- 
cordingly he  did  so,  but  the  event  was  calamitous  to  the  Christians, 
and  Mohammed  II.  besieged  Thomas  in  the  castle  of  Clootch, 
in  Croatia.  Unable  speedily  to  take  the  fortress,  Mohammed 
offered  terms  of  peace  to  the  Bosnian  prince,  on  condition  of  his 
paying  him  tribute.  Thomas  came  forth,  and  entered  the  Turkish 
camp,  but  refusing  to  abjure  his  faith,  he  was,  by  order  of  Mo- 
hammed, flayed  alive,  and  then  shot  with  arrows.  Our  poet 
conceives  the  original  and  strange  idea  of  making  Thomas  expe- 
rience in  a  vision  all  that  afterwards  befel  him. 

Another   of  these  little   poems,  called  "  The    Morlachian    at 
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Venice,"  will  remind  the  classical  reader  of  the  14th  Idyl  of 
Theocritus,  where  yEschines,  "  in  dole  and  dumps,"  determines 
to  enlist,  because  his  pretty  wife,  Cynisca,  had  left  him  when  he 
gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  put  herself  under  the  protection 
of  young  Lycos.  And  no  crimp  ever  displayed  more  eloquence 
on  the  glory  and  advantages  of  serving  king  and  country  than 
Serjeant  (for  such  we  are  sure  he  was)  Thyonichus  evinced  in 
the  praise  of  King  Ptolemy,  and  on  the  necessity  of  men  "  doing 
something  while  their  knees  are  green."  So  the  poor  Morlachian 
relates  how,  after  he  had  been  jilted,  a  cunning  Dalmatian  came 
to  the  hills,  and  persuaded  him  to  enter  into  the  service  of  Venice, 
telling  him  wonders  of  the  merry  life  soldiers  lead  in  "  the  city  of 
the  waters,"  and  feelingly  he  now  laments  the  difference  the 
reality  presented.  "  I  am,"  says  he,  "  like  a  tree  transplanted  in 
summer;  I  wither  and  I  die." 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions  of  this  little  volume 
are  the  poems  on  Vampirism,  and  the  Evil  Eye ;  those  extraordi- 
nary delusions  of  the  imagination  which  produce  such  evil  and 
misery.  The  poems  on  the  latter  subject  tend  very  much  to  illus- 
trate the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  Every  passage  of  Theo- 
critus and  Virgil,  in  regard  to  the  bewitching  of  lambs  and  singers, 
which  critics  admire  and  scholars  ponder  over,  w  ill  find  its  parallel 
among  the  contents  of  La  Guzla.  Vampirism  is  a  curious  sub- 
ject, unknown,  we  believe,  to  antiquity;  and  an  essay  in  this  work, 
which  contains  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  it,  to  which  the 
writer  himself  was  witness,  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  ignorance, 
brutality,  barbarism,  and  credulity,  of  which  our  own  country  ex- 
hibited such  numerous  specimens  in  the  trials  for  witchcraft, 
before  the  passing  of  the  statute,  which  put  an  end  to  legal 
prosecution  of  the  innocent  victims  accused  of  such  diabolical  art. 


Art.    XI. —  1.    Heinrich    von    Kleists    gesammelte    Schriften. 

(Henry  von  Kleist's  collected  loorks.    Edited  by  Lewis  Tieck.) 

3  vols.     8vo.     Berlin.     1826. 
2.  Dramatiirgische  Bidtter.      {Theatrical   Leaves.      Bi/    Lewis 

Tieck.)  2  vols.  Dresden.  1826. 
The  tinge  of  novelty  which  has  been  thrown  on  the  character  of 
Henry  von  Kleist  by  the  recent  publication  of  his  posthumous 
works,  by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  "  Prince  of  Homburg" 
in  several  theatres,  and  by  the  high  praise  which  an  eminent  critic, 
Mr.  Lewis  Tieck,  has  bestowed  upon  him,  affords  us  reason 
sufficient  for  this  notice  of  an  author,  whose  very  name,  as  we 
have  observed  in  a  previous  article  on  German  tragedy,  has  been 
hitherto  unknown  in  England. 
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But  wliilo  \vc  fully  agree  witli  Mr.  Tieck,  that  Kleist,  although 
unf(»rlunate  in  a  most  irritable  nervous  system,  and  hypochon- 
driacal temperament,  was  yet  possessed  of  talents  truly  extraordi- 
nary and  w  ortliy  of  commemoration,  yet  in  other  respects,  we  are 
compelled  to  differ  from  his  opinions.  Mr.  Tieck  seems  actually 
inclined  to  think  that  the  author  of  the  "  Prince  of  Homburg,"  &c. 
is,  after  Cioethe  and  Schiller,  almost  the  only  modern  dramatist  who 
deserves  much  attention.  At  the  same  time  he  insists  that  the 
dramatic  art  in  Germany  is  decidedly  on  the  decline,  and  this  for 
three  reasons:  first,  the  increasing  appetite  for  violent  exxitement; 
secondly,  the  numberless  variety  of  periodical  papers,  through 
which  dunces  altogether  devoid  of  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
subject  are  allowed  to  acquire  over  the  public  mind  an  in- 
jfluence,  that  of  course  always  misleads;  thirdly,  the  increasing 
efforts  made  by  managers  to  set  off  to  advantage  whatever  they 
produce,  whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  by  indiscriminate 
splendour  of  costume  atid  scenery,  elaborate  performances  in 
the  orchestra,  "  horses,  rope-dancers  and  elephants,"  above  all 
by  the  pre-eminent  attractions  of  young  and  pretty  actre'sses, 
selected  for  their  beauty  rather  than  professional  talents.  How 
much  more  these  or  similar  remarks,  which  apparently  are 
new  in  Germany,  would  have  been  applicable  any  time  these 
forty  years  to  the  theatres  of  other  countries,  it  is  needless  here  to 
irKjuire.  But  according  to  the  present  system,  as  Mr.  Tieck 
contends,  the  depraved  appetites  of  the  audience  must  become 
more  and  more  spoiled  by  indulgence,  till  public  taste  will  dege- 
nerate into  a  state  most  erroneously  denominated  fastidious  re- 
finement, but  which,  in  reality  and  in  effect,  is  more  nearly  allied 
to  semi-barbarism!  Even  already,  he  insists  that  people  go  to 
the  theatre  with  faculties  altogether  passive  and  relaxed,  expect- 
ing that,  without  the  slightest  exertion  of  mind  on  their  own  part, 
they  are  to  be  excited  rapidly  to  vehement  emotions;  while  to 
such  emotions  also  they  attach  less  importance,  than  to  the  plea- 
sures afforded  by  "  spectacle,"  music,  and  the  adventitious  charms 
of  pretty  actresses  already  mentioned, — pleasures  which  are  so  far 
from  being  intellectual,  that  they  may  be  partaken  in  common  by 
the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  vagabond  in  the  upper  gallery. 
Hence,  on  editing,  and  recommending  to  the  stage,  a  posthu- 
mous work  of  Henry  von  Kleist,  Mr.  Tieck  made  strenuous  ex- 
ertions to  prepare  the  public  for  what  they  had  to  expect,  thus 
performing  the  duty  of  chorus  or  interpreter  to  a  plot,  of  which 
he  believed  that  in  these  degenerate  days  the  merits  would  other- 
wise have  remained  unappreciated 

To  this  latter  proceeding  we  by  no  means  object;  for  although 
the  posthumous  works  have  been  overrated  by  their  editor,  they 
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are  yet  highly  interesting.  But  when  Mr.  Tieck  takes  occasion 
not  only  to  find  fault  with  public  taste,  and  the  conduct  of 
managers,  but  to  treat  with  severe  censure  or  contempt  almost 
every  author  who  has  risen  to  distinction  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years,  ascribing  to  their  success  that  very  degeneracy  of 
which  he  complains,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  going  rather 
too  far.  Mr.  Tieck,  whose  literary  talents  are  of  a  high  class, 
would  have  acted  more  sensibly  had  he  himself  written  acting 
dramas  in  order  to  exemplify  his  ideas  of  good  composition,  or, 
like  Miillner,  established  a  private  theatre,  instead  of  passing  a 
sweeping  condemnation  on  authors  who,  after  their  own  manner, 
exerted  their  best  energies, — who  proved  at  least  that  they  Mere  in 
possession  of  power,  and  who,  taking  the  public  as  they  found  it, 
did  not  hesitate  to  administer  strong  stimulants, — or  apprehend 
that  by  so  doing  they  should  destroy  the  taste  of  their  audience. 

Nor,  in  truth,  was  there  any  real  ground  for  such  apprehen- 
sion. That  a  dramatic  composition,  founded  on  principles  natu- 
ral and  strictly  consistent  with  common  sense,  (intended,  however, 
to  exhibit  the  passionate  emotion  of  characters  under  the  influ- 
ence of  extraordinary  events,)  can,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
words,  be  too  highly/  wrought,  is  a  position  which  we  utterly  denv, 
and  which  Mr.  Tieck  of  course  cannot  mean  to  support.  Here 
we  unavoidably  revert  to  some  of  our  remarks  in  a  former  article. 
That  the  faculty  of  representing  human  passions,  so  as  to  convey  the 
full  effect  of  reality,  is  a  far-distant  goal,  always  wished  for  by  every 
good  artist,  and  never  attained,  may  indeed  be  an  obvious  truism, 
but  in  endeavouring  at  a  nearer  approach  to  such  excellence,  the 
field  of  exertion  is  unbounded,  the  stores  of  the  harvest  inexhausti- 
ble. Even  the  same  subject  for  the  poet,  like  the  same  form  for 
the  painter,  never  can  be  so  treated  that  it  may  not  hereafter 
prove  the  means  of  exciting  still  greater  energies  of  art,  and  more 
vivid  emotions  in  art's  admiring  patrons.  The  love  of  excitement 
is  a  principle  inseparable  from  the  audience  at  a  theatre,  and  when 
he  censures  or  despises  almost  all  modern  dramatists,  especially 
such  as  have  been  successful,  Mr.  Tieck  no  doubt  means  to  in- 
sinuate, that  it  is  not  on  principles  legitimate  and  natural,  but  by 
means  of  aft'ected  sentiment,  distortion  and  exaggeration  that  they 
have  succeeded.  Having  applied  this  mode  of  criticism  unspar- 
ingly to  Houwald,  whose  "  Light  Tower"  is  a  very  popular  per- 
formance, our  author  must,  on  the  same  principle,  inevitably 
condemn  the  most  attractive  productions  of  the  different  modern 
schools,  many  of  which  he  passes  over  with  silent  contempt. 
Now,  against  all  this,  we  enter  our  protest,  for  in  the  first  place, 
these  modern  compositions  (the  "  Light  Tower"  not  excepted) 
are  often  very  beautiful,  and  far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
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nature.  But  secondly,  were  it  even  otherwise,  had  plays  of  this 
chjss  acijuirod  celebrity  through  exaggerated  sentiment,  stage-trick 
and  tinjustidaliie  artitice,  we  shonhl  still  protest  against  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sphere  of  genius  is  thereby  narrowed,  or  its  effects 
rendered  unavailing.  Truly  there  is  a  craving  iu  the  public  after 
strong  excileujent;  but  the  delineation  of  real  life  by  a  powerful 
artist,  who  disdains  affectation  and  adheres  to  nature,  is  of  all 
methods  for  gratifying  this  appetite  the  most  (effectual.  In  this 
wav  rather  than  in  any  other  will  the  stimulus  be  with  certainty 
admiiiiNteretl;  for  never  will  arlilicial  and  false  pretensions  main- 
tain their  triumph  over  art,  unless  when  the  energies  of  genius  are 
paralyzed  by  its  own  inward  contiict, — by  self-distrust,  anger,  im- 
patience, indolence  and  timidity. 

Thus  we  come  at  length  to  the  proper  subject  of  our  article, 
for  why  then  it  may  be  inquired  were  the  explanatory  recommen- 
dations of  a  partial  critic  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
hearing  for  Kleist's  posthumous  play,  the  "  Prince  of  Hom- 
burg?"  Precisely,  we  answer,  because  the  author's  genius  was, 
through  life,  more  or  less  paralyzed  by  a  degree  of  irritability, 
impatience  and  iiypochondriacal  gloom,  such  as  have  seldom  been 
equalled  and  never  exceeded.  That  he  had  the  feelings  of  a  poet 
is  certain,  yet  in  many  respects  he  wanted  the  due  "  accomplish- 
ment of  art,"  and  seems  to  have  written  mostly  under  the  pressure 
of  discontent  and  despondency,  such  as  to  any  one  less  gifted 
with  natural  power  would  have  been  utterly  destructive.  This 
remarkable  person  was  born  in  1776,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
where  he  was  educated  and  remained  till  his  sixteenth  year  or 
thereabouts,  when  he  embraced  the  military  profession,  and  joined 
the  army  at  Berlin.  At  this  age  he  is  represented  as  bein<'-  very 
industrious  during  the  intervals  of  professional  duty,  and  to  have 
become  a  considerable  musical  proficient,  having  already  acquired 
a  connnand  over  several  instruments.  \Vith  his  regiment  he  made 
the  *e)ebrated  campaign  of  the  Rhine,  but  on  that  service  bcino- 
concluded,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  his  dismissal,  in  order  that 
he  might  devote  himself  wholly  to  literary  and  scientific  pursuits. 
With  this  view,  he  returned  home  to  Frankfort,  where  he  spent 
the  years  1799  and  1800.  After  completing  the  course  of  study 
which  he  had  plaimed  for  himself,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  ob- 
tained an  official  situation  under  the  minister  von  Struensee.  It 
w  as  not  long,  however,  before  he  became  thoroughly  discontented 
with  tlie  lot  which  had  thus  been  assigned  him.  He  wished 
anxiously  for  an  opportunity  to  travel,  in  which  desire  he  was 
gratified,  the  minister  entrusting  him  with  some  diplomatic  busi- 
ness of  minor  importance  which  was  to  be  transacted  in  Paris. 
Accordingly  he  went  thither,  accompanied  by  his  sister,  and  re- 
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mained  in  the  French  capital  for  a  whole  year,  a  space  of  lime 
more  than  sufficient  to  wear  out  his  patience.  Here  he  clianced 
to  scrape  acquaintance  with  a  landscape  painter,  with  whom, 
leaving  his  sister  in  France,  he  set  oft'  on  a  tour  into  Switzerland. 
In  that  romantic  country,  he  passed  a  considerable  time,  having 
stationed  himself  at  the  lake  of  Thun,  where  his  attention  was 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  poetry.  After  exercising  his  abilities 
in  many  copies  of  verses,  he  planned  a  tragedy,  entitled  the  "  Fa- 
mily of  Scroff'enstein,"  a  dark  picture  from  the  middle  ages,  in 
which  is  displayed  much  vigour  with  a  deplorable  want  of  tact 
and  judgment.  This  production  he  also  completed  with  rapidity; 
it  was  probably  struck  oft"  in  a  heat,  leaving  him  no  opportunity 
of  being  perplexed  and  deterred  by  those  conflicting  theories  and 
vague  apprehensions,  that  proved  afterwards  such  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  his  progress.  Having  so  far  triumphed,  he  felt  his 
ambition  roused,  and  began  another  play  entitled  "  Robert  Guis- 
card,"  on  which  he  determined  to  bestow  his  utmost  energies.  At 
this  period,  so  wayw  ard  w  ere  his  moods  of  mind,  that  he  wished 
only  to  live  till  this  grand  undertaking  was  completed,  but  no 
longer.  It  might  have  been  obvious  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  especially  with  the  irritable  temperament  of  poets, 
that  these  were  not  prmciples  on  which  he  could  rationally  hope 
for  success.  On  the  contrary,  his  vehement  eft'orts  proved  unavail- 
ing; the  tragedy  advanced  very  slowly,  and  he  perceived  that  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion  would  then  be  impossible.  Thus  baffled 
in  the  pursuit  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  he  became  every 
day  more  weary  of  life,  till  ceaseless  irritation  at  last  brought  on 
a  serious  attack  of  illness.  He  was  conflned  to  bed,  and  probably 
would  not  have  recovered,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  attentions 
of  his  sister,  who  hastened  to  Switzerland  as  soon  as  she  heard  of 
his  situation,  and  afterwards  accompanied  him  home  to  Germany. 
His  next  place  of  abode  was  in  Weimar,  at  the  house  of  the 
amiable  Wieland,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness  as  a 
brother  poet,  and  by  whose  advice  he  remodelled  the  tragedy  of 
"  Scroft"enstein,"  changing  the  scene  from  Spain  to  Germany. 
Here  also  he  must  have  made  another  ineff'ectual  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed with  "  Robert  Guiscard,"  for  afterwards  on  his  removal 
from  Weimar  to  Dresden,  we  are  informed  that  he  was  again  at 
work  on  that  unfortunate  undertaking,  having  already,  in  the 
frenzy  of  his  discontent,  twice  destroyed  all  the  papers  relating  to 
it.  The  spell,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  remained  un- 
broken, and  the  third  trial  proved  equally  unsuccessful.  Another 
course  of  wandering  in  Switzerland  was  the  consequence,  and  he 
now  travelled  mostly  on  foot,  in  company  with  a  new  friend, 
who  is  described  as  a  man  of  Arm  and  decided  character,  from 
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whoso  ideas  and  oxaiiiple  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  Kleist 
would  derive  niiieli  advantage.  In  Swilzeihuid,  he  passed  some 
time  at  IJerne,  and  at  his  old  station  near  the  Lake  of  Tluui. 
But  their  pedestrian  excursion  was  continued  through  the  wild 
vallevs  of  the  country,  and  at  length  into  Italy,  where  tiiey  pro- 
ceedeil  as  far  as  Milan.  Even  during  this  pleasant  journey,  not- 
withstanding the  boundless  variety  of  interesting  scenes  through 
whieh  he  passed,  the  bright  azure  of  the  skies,  and  balmy  fresh- 
ness of  the  mountain  air,  his  peculiar  maladies  too  often  recurred. 
rVecjuently,  without  any  reason  intelligible  to  his  companion,  he 
was  plunged  into  the  most  lamentable  state  of  dejection;  how- 
ever, Mr.  Tieck  informs  us  that  he  still  employed  himself  on  the 
tragedy  of  *'  Robert  Guiscard,"  which  perhaps  affords  cause  suf- 
ficient for  many  aberrations.  From  Alilan  the  travellers  took  a 
retrograde  course,  and  passing  through  Geneva,  Lyons,  Sec,  made 
their  way  to  Paris,  where  after  a  short  interval,  Kleist's  mental 
disorder  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  a  violent 
quarrel  with  his  travelling  companion,  and  they  mutually  broke 
off  all  intercourse.  Enraged  .against  himself  and  the  whole 
world,  he  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts,  thus  annihilating  for  the 
third  or  fourth  time  his  favourite  tragedy,  which,  with  wojiderful 
perseverance,  he  had  now  actually  completed.  So  he  left  Paris 
as  if  ruined  and  undone,  and  ran  headlong  to  Boulogne  sur  Mer, 
but  his  residence  there  was  very  short.  Repenting  probably  of 
his  violence,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  in  search  of  his  iriend, 
but  he  had  also  taken  his  departure,  no  one  could  tell  whither. 
Seized  with  an  ardent  longing  to  be  once  more  in  his  native 
country,  he  betook  himself  posthaste  to  the  frontier,  and  was 
attacked  at  Mentz  by  a  dangerous  illness  which  detained  him  in 
that  city  for  nearly  six  months. 

Having  recovered,  Kleist  went  to  Potzdam,and  from  thence  to 
Berlin,  where  he  again  obtained  an  official  situation  in  the  fman- 
cial  department.  Here,  also,  he  met  with  his  late  travelling  friend, 
to  whom  he  was  easily  reconciled,  and,  with  renewed  vigour  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  making  his  first  attempts  as  a 
writer  of  prose  novels ;  in  which  style  he  finished,  with  great 
spirit,  the  story  of  "  Michael  Kohlhaas,"  founded  on  an  old  and 
popular  legend.  But  the  war  having  now  broke  out  in  Prussia,  a 
new  source  of  vexation  was  opened  for  Kleist,  and  from  this 
period,  his  ardent  patriotism  and  vehement  detestation  of  the 
Erench  character, formed,  perhaps,  the  most  tormenting  emotions 
that  harassed  him.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  almost  every 
one  fled  from  Berlin,  he  also  left  the  capital,  having  given  up  his 
official  station,  and  went  to  Konigsberg,  where  he  renounced  all 
intercourse  with  society,  remaining  whole  days  shut  up  in  his  soli- 
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tary  apartment.  At  this  period  he  wrote  the  "  Broken  Pitcher," 
and  remodelled  the  Amphitryon  of  Moliere — tasks  for  which  no 
great  energy  was  required,  and  which  he  perhaps  undertook  merely 
to  divert  his  mind  from  painful  reflection. 

In  the  midst  of  public  disturbances,  while  the  contest  still  con- 
tinued, he  was  imprudent  enough  to  return  to  Berlin,  and,  be- 
coming obnoxious  to  the  French  authorities,  he  was  arrested,  and 
sent  to  the  castle  of  Joux,  where  he  remained  for  six  months  in 
the  same  prison  which  had  confined  the  celebrated  Toussaint 
rOuverture.  From  thence  he  was  brought  to  Chalons,  where  it 
is  said  that  he  beguiled  the  time  by  writing  many  poems,  which, 
after  his  usual  fashion,  he  probably  destroyed.  In  a  letter  written 
from  this  place  to  a  female  correspondent,  occurs  the  following 
characteristic  passage. 

"  If  no  friend  interests  himself  for  me,  neither  yourself,  nor  *  *  *  * 
nor  *  *  *,  one  hope  only  remains,  and  I  must  familiarize  myself  with  the 
thought  of  continuing  in  this  prison  till  the  war  is  at  an  end.  But  how 
long  may  this  unhappy  war  continue,  to  which  the  formula  of  a  peace 
might,  perhaps,  not  bring  any  real  termination  !  What  times  Me  live 
in,  and  how  dark  are  our  prospects  !  With  my  peculiar  habits  I  have 
appeared  to  you  isolated  and  alienated  fiom  the  world,  yet,  perhaps,  no 
one  is  bound  to  it  by  more  intimate  ties  than  I  am.  Dissipation  of 
thought  and  not  rational  reflection  is  what  t  now  seek  for.  *****  *. 
Here  in  Chalons  I  live  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  in  Konigsberg. 
Scarcely  do  I  perceive  that  1  am  in  a  foreign  country,  and  often  it  is  like 
a  dream  to  have  travelled  a  hundred  leagues  WMth  so  little  apparent 
change  in  my  situation.  There  is  here  no  one  in  whom  I  can  place  con- 
fidence, neither  among  the  French,  for  against  them  I  have  a  natural  an- 
tipathy, nor  even  among  the  Germans,  and  yet  my  heart  so  anxiously 
longs  for  friendly  intercourse  !  Lately  in  the  twilight  of  a  sombre 
evening,  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench,  in  a  public  but  little  frequented  prome- 
nade, when  some  one,  to  me  an  entire  stranger,  addressed  me  in  a  tone 

of  voice  which  I  could  scarcely  distinguish  from  that  of  our  friend  R . 

I  cannot  describe  the  melancholy  sensations  which  crowded  on  my  mind 
at  this  moment.  Tlien  his  mode  of  utterance— his  tones  so  deep  and  se- 
rious  as  if  coming  directly  from  the  heart — I  had  never  heard  such  be- 
fore from  any  individual  except  our  mutual  friend.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
now  sat  together  precisely  as  during  that  summer  three  years  ago,  when 
our  discourse  always  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  subject  of  death,  as  the 
perpetual  refrain,  the  burden  of  our  song  in  this  world.  Alas  !  as  you 
observe,  this  life  is  indeed  a  tedious  conflict — a  wearisome  task.  With 
experiences  crowding  upon  us,  which  it  would  require  unbounded  length 
of  time  to  understand  and  act  upon,  scarcely  are  these  influences  per- 
ceived, ere  they  are  followed  and  chased  by  others,  which  in  like  man- 
ner pass  away,  ere  we  can  turn  them  to  due  account.  In  one  of  the 
churches  here,  there  is  a  painting  badly  executed  indeed,  yet  in  respect 
to  its  invention  or  imaginative  power,  something  altogether  admirable. 

Y  Y  2 
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For  it  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  objects  placed  before  our  eyes,  wbicb  const!-' 
tutcs  a  true  work  of  art,  but  that  which  a  creative  mind  thence  originates, 
'i'iic  picture  represents  the  descent  of  angels  from  the  mansion  of  divine 
peace  fo  receive  a  departing  soul." — vol.  i.  pref.  p.  17. 

On  roiiiiining  his  liberty,  he  betook  himself  to  Dresden,  and 
lived  there  in  all  respects  as  a  stndent.  Tliere  also  he  was  vi- 
sited again  by  the  friend  so  often  alluded  to,  and  made  ae<juain- 
tanre  with  the  celebrated  political  writer  Adam  Miiller.  An  in- 
ters al  now  occurred,  during  which  the  evil  spell  seemed  to  be  really 
broken,  for  he  was  both  inihistrioiis  and  persevering.  Tiie  tragedy 
of  "  Katharine  von  Ueilbronn,"  for  many  years  a  favourite  on  the 
German  stage,  and  that  of  "  Penthesilsa"  were  completed;  his 
prose  narratives  and  other  works  were  improved  and  remodelled. 
"  Robert  Gniscard,"  too,  was  once  more  brought  upon  the  anvil, 
and  from  this,  as  well  as  from  his  other  new  productions,  extracts 
were  given  in  the  "  Phoebus,"  a  monthly  periodical,  which  he 
edited  jointly  with  Miiller.  At  that  time  he  had  a  plan  for  a 
tragedy  on  the  fate  of  Leoj)old  of  Austria,  but  seems  not  even  to 
have  begun  its  composition. 

It  was  now,  however,  that  the  situation  of  Germany,  and  the 
inevitable  jiresages  thence  arising  became  such,  that  every  true 
patiiot  felt  alarmed,  and  almost  desponded.  KIcist's  indignation 
at  the  insolence  of  the  French  intruders,  and  his  anxiety  on  account 
of  dissensions  betwixt  German  princes  and  their  people,  prevailed 
gradually  over  all  other  impressions.  Then,  by  natural  association 
of  ideas,  he  was  led  to  compose  his  tragedy  of  "  Hermann ;"  and, 
on  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  France  and  Austria 
in  1809,  his  patriotic  hopes  revived,  and  he  wrote  an  ode  adapted 
to  the  times,  entitled  "  Germania."  From  Dresden  he  went  to 
Prague,  and  endeavoined,  by  various  essays  in  prose  and  verse, 
to  inspirit  his  countrymen,  and  harmonize  their  opinions,  while 
he  exposed  the  manifold  stratagems  and  deceptions  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  Polish  frontier,  he  wished  to  go  to  Vienna,  but  found 
himself  prevented  by  the  French  army,  and  on  his  return  to  Prague, 
he  was   again  attacked  by  a  severe  and  tedious  illness. 

On  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  seemed  to  cut  off  all 
chance  that  the  national  affairs  of  Germany  would  be  retrieved,  he 
returned  to  Prussia,  being,for  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  settled 
at  Berlin,  where,  declining  the  offer  of  any  public  employment, 
he  occupied  himself  widi  a  literary  journal,  published  weekly,  and 
completed  his  "  Prince  of  Homburg," which, in  Mr.  Tieck's  opi- 
nion, is  by  far  the  best  of  his  productions. 

In  the  year  1811,  (consequently  when  Kleist  was  about  thirty- 
five,)  occurred  that  fatal  catastrophe,  his  voluntary  death,  which 
(from  the  peculiar  circumstances)  gave  rise  to  much  groundless 
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speculation,  to  calumnious  rumours  in  some  quarters,  and  injudi- 
cious defence  of  his  conduct  by  over-zealous  friends.  Guili,  in- 
deed, could  scarcely  attach  in  this  instance  to  the  conduct  of  an 
individual,  who  had,  in  the  course  of  his  unhappy  life,  too  often 
betrayed  symptoms  of  mental  aberration,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  remember  how  many  are  the  instances  in  Germany, 
where  the  system  of  rationalism  has  led  to  infidelity,  and  conse- 
quently the  best  protection  against  the  temptations  of  Despair  is 
wanting  in  the  hour  of  trial;  from  the  fragments  of  Kleist's 
letters,  written  under  the  pressure  of  severe  mental  suffering,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  ever 
formed  any  part  of  his  education,  or  been  the  subject  of  his 
studies.  The  circumstances,  as  we  have  said,  were  peculiar; 
but  for  the  romantic  colouring  that  was  thrown  over  them,  the 
truth  affords  no  suitable  groundwork.  It  happened,  that  in  an 
hour  of  despondency,  an  intimate  female  friend,  who  suffered 
under  a  painful  and,  assuredly,  mortal  disease,  exacted  from 
Kleist  a  promise,  nay,  a  solemn  vow,  that  should  she  demand 
of  his  affection  an  act  of  benevolence,  he  would  afford  her  the 
assistance  that  she  required.  The  engagement  having  been  made, 
she  afterwards  informed  him  that  the  best  physicians  having  pro- 
nounced her  disorder  to  be  incurable,  and  declared  their  inability 
even  to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  the  only  boon  which  she  had  to 
request  from  his  friendship  was — death.  This  was  in  truth  but 
slightly  different  from  the  request  of  the  dying  soldier,  when  mor- 
tally wounded,  to  his  comrade.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Tieck  observes, 
the  giving  such  a  promise  and  its  performance  were  both  proofs 
of  mental  disease;  and,  by  the  interference  of  any  judicious 
friend,  the  unhappy  man  might  have  been  awakened  to  a  higher 
sense  of  duty.  The  contract  being  kept  profoundly  secret  how- 
ever, there  could  be  no  such  interposition  ;  and  this  tragedy  of 
real  life  took  place  in  a  wood  near  Sans-Souci.  He  fullilled  his 
promise  to  the  unfortunate  woman,  and  in  the  next  instant  put 
an  end  to  his  own  existence. 

Preparatory  to  this  act,  Kleist  had  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts, 
the  tragedies  of  "  Hermann"  and  the  "  Prince  of  Homburg" 
excepted,  copies  of  which  were  in  the  possession  of  fiiends, 
otherwise  these  would  no  doubt  have  been  also  committed  to  the 
flames,  for  of  all  critics  he  himself  was  the  most  difficult  to 
satisfy  ;  his  compositions  advanced  very  slowly,  and  not  without 
numberless  changes  and  corrections  would  he  suffer  them  to 
go  from  his  hands.  Among  his  papers  it  is  understood  that 
there  had  been  a  private  journal,  recording  his  own  feelings  and 
psychological  experiences,  the  loss  of  whicii  is  to  be  regretted. 
Even   a  few  short  letters,  written  during   his  last  residence  at 
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Berlin,  eniiiinalical  as  lliov  are,  (for  their  very  obscurity  is  cha- 
racteristic,) will  serve  better  than  any  criticism  could  do,  to  illus- 
trate his  peculiarities. 

"  Since  your  departinc  and  jNIiillcr's,  the  life  which  I  lead  here  is 
indeed  desolate  and  melancholy  hcynnd  description.  Even  at  the  two  or 
three  houses  where  I  visit,  I  have  been  for  some  time  past  rather  on  bad 
terms,  so  that  1  am  almost  every  day  at  home  from  morning  to  night, 
without  seeing  a  single  individual  who  can  tell  me  what  goes  on  iu 
public.  Your  imagination  always  assists  you,  and  by  that  means  you 
can  call  from  all  quarters  of  the  world  into  your  own  chamber  the 
scenery  which  you  ailmiie,  and  the  friends  whom  you  respect.  But  this 
consolation,  as  you  know,  I,  unhappy  man,  must  dispense  with  ;  and 
surely  no  poet  was  ever  so  strangely  circumstanced  !  Active  as  my 
imagination  is  with  the  paper  before  me, — accurate  in  outline  and  in 
colouring  as  are  the  shapes  which  it  presents,  even  so  difficult,  nay, 
torturing  is  it  for  me,  to  conceive  that  which  is  real.  It  seems  as  if  the 
strict  precision  of  reality  imposed  fetters  on  my  imagination  at  the 
moment  when  it  would  othervvise  be  most  active  ;  and,  confused  by 
many  phantom  shapes,  I  cannot  arrive  at  any  clearness  of  inward  per- 
ception. *  *  *  *  Any  one  who  thinks  otherwise  on  these  matters  appears 
to  me  quite  unintelligible,  and  his  experiences  must  have  been  altogether 
opposed  to  mine.  Thus  in  hours  of  gloom  and  vexation,  which  now- 
a-days  fall  often  to  my  share,  the  best  consolation  is  utterly  denied  me  : 
in  short,  since  Mijller's  departure  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that 
he  is  dead  ;  I  mourn  for  him  precisely  as  if  this  were  the  case,  and 
were  I  not  certain  of  your  return,  my  feelings  with  regard  to  you  would 
be  the  same." 


"  I  am  conscious  of  many  discords  in  my  own  mind,  which  the  pressure 
of  adverse  circumstances  always  exasperates,  and  which  the  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  life,  should  that  ever  fall  to  my  lot,  might  perhaps  easily 
resolve  into  perfect  harmony.  In  that  case,  I  should  probably  leave  off 
my  poetical  labours  for  a  year  or  more,  and,  excepting  some  of  the 
sciences  in  which  I  have  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  music  alone  would 
engage  my  attention  ;  for  1  look  upon  this  art  as  the  root,  or  to  speak 
scholastically,  the  algebraic  ff)rmvda  of  all  the  rest,  and,  as  we  have 
already  a  poet  with  whom,  in  any  other  respect,  1  am  far  from  comparing 
myself,  who  refers  all  his  ideas  to  colours,  thus  I  have  referred  mine  to 
musical  tones,  and  I  believe  that  in  thorough-bass  are  comprised  the  most 
important  illustrations  of  the  poetic  faculty." 

"  Our  circumstances  here,  as  you,  perhaps,  know  already,  are  more 
painful  than  ever.  A  visit  is  expected  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and 
should  that  take  place,  then,  probably,  a  few  rapid  and  despotic  words 
would  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  speculations  with  which  our  politi- 
cians now  torment  themselves.  How  this  prospect  affects  me,  you  may 
readily  imagine.  My  mind  is  indeed  obscured,  and  my  faculties  are 
quite  blunted.  There  is  not  a  single  point,  not  a  ray  of  light  in  the 
distance,  to  which  I  can  look  forward  with  joyful  anticipation.     Some 
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days  ago  I  was  with  G***,  and  gave  him  a  (ew  essays  which  I  had 
completed,  but  all  this,  as  the  French  say,  is  *  moutarde  apres  diner.' 
Truly  it  is  remarkable  how,  at  this  time,  all  that  I  undertake,  without 
exception,  goes  to  wreck,  and  how  invariably,  when  T  have  mustered 
resolution  for  some  firm  and  decisive  step,  the  ground  shifts  from  beneath 
my  feet  !"**** 


"  As  soon  as  I  have  done  with  this  engagement,  I  shall  again  under- 
take some  subject  which  is  altogether  imaginative.  Sometimes  in  the 
theatre,  or  at  a  lecture,  it  seems  as  if  inspiring  breezes  from  the  happiest 
period  of  my  youth  again  breathed  upon  me.  That  life  which  lay  before 
my  sight  like  a  desert  wilderness,  assumes  all  at  once  a  magnificent 
aspect,  and  energies  awake  within  me,  which  I  had  believed  to  be  alto- 
gether extinct.  At  such  times,  I  resolve  to  follow  exclusively  the 
dictates  of  my  own  heart,  whithersoever  it  may  lead,  and  to  be  guided  by 
no  other  principle  but  the  approval  of  my  own  feelings.  Hitherto  I  have 
been  too  much  under  the  influence  of  the  opinions  of  others;  especially 
'  Catharine  von  Heilbronn'  affords  evidence  of  this.  At  the  commence- 
ment it  was  an  admirable  invention,  and  it  was  only  the  wish  to  adapt  it 
for  the  theatre  that  led  me  into  errors,  which  I  could  now  lament  with 
tears.  In  short,  I  shall  allow  myself  to  be  guided  by  the  idea  that  a 
work  which  emanates  directly  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  responsive  feelings,  but  must  appeal  successfully  to  all  mankind." 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  life  and  character  of  Kleist, 
because  in  so  doing,  we  afford  the  best  explanatory  introduction 
that  could  be  given  to  his  play  of  the  "  Prince  of  Homburg." 
Having  already  noticed  his  impatience  and  irritability,  the  reader 
will  not  expect  that  his  language  should  be  highly  Mrought,  or 
his  poetic  adornments  elaborate,  for  these,  like  Alfieri,  he  seems 
to  have  despised.  Nor,  having  observed  how  capricious,  dreamy 
and  versatile  was  his  own  mind,  can  we  be  surprized  that  he 
should  have  designed  for  the  stage  a  character  such  as,  in  real 
earnest,  never  was  exhibited  there  before.  The  young  Prince  of 
Homburg  makes  his  first  entrance  as  a  sleep-walker, — a  genuine 
somnambulist, — afterwards  in  his  waking  hours,  during  the  first 
act,  conducts  himself  as  if  bereft  of  reason, — thirdly,  exhibits  con- 
sumniate  bravery,  joined  to  military  skill,  on  the  battle-field, — 
fourthly,  appears  under  arrest  as  an  abject  coward,  begging  for 
life  on  any  conditions, — lastly,  refusing  the  pardon  which  he 
has  been  offered,  and  demanding  that  martial  law  should  im- 
mediately be  put  in  execution  against  him.  Extraordinary  as  all 
this  may  seem,  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Tieck  that  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  prince  are  neither  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  human  nature  in  general,  nor  with  the  attributes  of  a  brave 
and  elevated,  though  sanguine  and  irritable  spirit  in  particular. 
The  whole  composition  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  rapid  sketch 
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from  the  Tliirty  Yrars'  War,  being  througliout  admirably  cou- 
coivod,  and  for  the  most  part  dearly  expressed. 

The  first  scene  is  at  Fehrbellin,  and  exhibits  a  garden  in  the 
old  Fri  neh  style  ;  in  the  back  ground  a  castle  with  a  terrace- 
walk  and  ilight  of  steps.  It  is  night.  The  Prince  of  Ilomburg 
sits  under  an  oak  tree  with  his  head  uncovered,  his  dress  in  dis- 
order, half-sleeping,  half-waking,  and  twines  a  laurel  wreath. 
The  Elector  of  IJrandenburg,  Princess  Natalia,  Count  liohen- 
zoUern  and  others  step  cautiously  out  of  the  castle,  and  look  at 
him  from  the  railing  of  the  terrace.  There  are  pages  with 
torches.  We  are  now  given  to  understand  that  the  prince  (who 
is  a  cavalry  general)  has  for  the  three  last  days  been  unceasingly 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  Swedes,  and  that  he  had  this  evening 
made  his  appearance  at  head-quarters,  where  he  received  orders 
from  the  elector  to  rest  only  for  three  hours,  then  to  set  out  again 
with  his  troops,  in  order  to  interrupt  the  proceedings  of  another 
division  of  the  enemy,  who  were  endeavouring  to  establish  them- 
selves on  the  llheinberg.  The  appointed  hour  (ten  o'clock)  had 
arrived,  the  troops  had  mustered  and  actually  departed,  but  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  their  leader  was  wanting;  he  had  disap- 
peared, and  not  till  it  was  too  late  was  he  discovered  in  the 
garden,  "  representing  his  own  posterity,"  as  the  Count  Hohen- 
zollern  expresses  it,  and  plaiting  a  branch  of  laurel  in  honour 
of  his  own  victories.  In  short,  the  whole  scene  is  in  German 
phraseology  a  mystification,  which,  however,  may  very  naturally 
be  explained.  The  Piince  of  Homburg  is  a  young,  brave,  dis- 
tinguished and  enthusiastic  officer;  betwixt  the  fatigues  of  actual 
service  and  the  wild  impulses  of  his  own  imagination,  he  can- 
not rest,  but  wanders  out  in  the  moonlight,  dreaming  of  his 
military  career,  and  probably  of  his  beautiful  cousin.  Princess 
Natalia  of  Orange,  with  whom  he  has  fallen  in  love.  The 
elector  wishes  to  try  how  far  the  joke  may  be  carried,  for  a  genuine 
somnambulist  may  be  spoken  with, — he  both  sees  and  hears, — 
yet  it  is  only  by  calling  aloud  his  own  name  that  the  spell  of  this 
extraordinary  trance  can  with  certainty  be  broken.  The  elector 
advances  to  him  therefore,  draws  the  wreath  carefully  out  of  his 
hand,  takes  off  his  own  gold  neck  chain,  and  throws  it  over  the 
wreath,  giving  both  to  the  Princess  Natalia.  This  being  done, 
the  whole  j)arty  retreat  softly  towards  the  flight  of  steps;  while 
the  prince  follows  them,  attacliing  himself,  of  course,  to  the  prin- 
cess in  particular,  whom  to  the  surprize  of  every  one  he  calls  in 
a  whisper,  "  his  beloved,  his  bride,"  &c. — and  instead  of  the 
laurel  wreath,  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  he  catches  one  of  her 
gloves,  which  he  retains. 

The  elector  and  his  party  retire;  the  castle  gales  close  after 
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them,  and  the  whole  adventure  passes  over  like  a  vision.  The 
prince  is  left  alone  and  in  amazement,  but  in  the  fourth  scene, 
HohenzoUern,  having  returned,  awakens  him  by  calling  his  name 
aloud,  whereupon  he  falls  down  as  if  struck  to  the  heart  with  a 
musket-shot.  Thereafter  he  is  astonished  to  hear  from  his  fiiend 
that  the  troops  have  departed  without  their  commander,  but  can 
scarcely  recollect  his  engagement  with  regard  to  the  march ;  re- 
covers himself  by  degrees,  however,  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  tran- 
quillized by  the  reflection,  that  a  veteran  general  (Kottwitz)  is  ready 
to  receive  them  at  the  appointed  station,  and  that  he  must  at  all 
events  have  rode  back  to  head-quarters  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  receive  orders.  He  then  speaks  of  his  extraordinary 
dream,  which  is  to  himself  a  complete  mystery,  for  he  knows  not 
yet  from  whom  he  got  possession  of  the  glove,  addresses  to  Hohen- 
zoUern a  most  animated  and  enthusiastic  description  of  his  expe- 
riences during  sleep,  which  the  token  that  he  holds  in  his  hand 
seems  to  convert  into  reality.  Instead  of  affording  explanation, 
his  comrade  only  makes  a  jest  of  his  perplexity,  which  he  tries 
every  means  to  increase,  and  the  dialogue  is  kept  up  in  a  style 
of  badinage,  till  they  both  retire  for  a  short  interval  of  rest, 
parole  time  being  appointed  for  two  o'clock. 

Before  day-break,  accordingly,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle 
are  aroused.  The  scene  changes  to  a  hall  in  its  interior,  while 
from  a  distance  is  heaid  the  firing  of  musketry.  The  dramatis 
persoute  enter  as  before,  only  that  the  ladies  are  in  travelling- 
costume, — and  there  are  present  Field-Marshal  Dbrtling  and 
many  other  officeis.  This  whole  scene  is  admirably  conceived, 
—  and  where  eveiy  sentence  through  ten  pages  tel/s,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  analyze.  The  principal  circumstance  bearing  on 
the  plot  is,  that  the  Prince  of  Hombnrg,  still  quite  absorbed  by  the 
mysteries  of  his  dream,  is  the  only  officer  in  the  assembly  who 
proves  absolutely  unable  to  comprehend,  and  to  write  down  with 
accuracy,  the  instructions  that  are  delivered  by  the  field-marshal. 
He  discovers  accidentally  at  last  that  the  glove  which  he  wears  in 
his  collar  belongs  to  Princess  Natalia,  and  he  restores  it  to  her, 
but  though  fully  awake  to  this  circumstance,  his  senses  are,  with 
regard  to  all  other  outward  events,  still  under  the  influence  of 
absolute  mystification,  from  which  the  taunting  admonitions  of 
his  friend  HohenzoUern  are  in  vain  directed  to  rouse  him.  The 
orders  which  he  fails  to  comprehend  and  write  are,  however,  suf- 
ficiently intelligible  to  every  one  else.  He  is  to  hold  a  certain 
station  on  the  field  along  with  the  veteran  Kottwitz  and  others, 
but  is  neither  to  advance  nor  take  any  share  in  the  engagement 
until  certain  decisive  signals  have  been  made,  and  not  till  then 
must  he  command  his  trumpeters  to  blow  "  Tan-tara"  for  the  on- 
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sit.  The  prince  makes  divers  efforts  to  write  down  these  instruc- 
tions, ami  bliiuder.s  every  time,  till  at  last  his  inattention  is  re- 
prnnanded  both  by  the  iield-marshal  anil  the  elector,  who  reminds 
him  that  by  his  rashness  and  vehemency  the  battle  was  lost  on 
two  former  occasions,  bnt  in  the  prince's  mood  of  mind,  no  ad- 
monitions seem  to  produce  any  good  result.  He  is  left  alone, 
and  concludes  the  first  act  with  an  exulting  monologue  addressed 
to  Fortune. 

In  the  second  act,  we  have  again  to  regret  the  impossibility  of 
affording  any  adequate  analysis.  It  contains  the  adventures  of 
the  battle  of  Fehrbellin,  and  is,  indeed,  a  living  and  breathing 
picture,  in  which  the  prince  and  the  old  General  Kottwitz  are 
prominent  characters.  The  station  appointed  for  them  is  on  an 
eminence,  from  which  all  the  occurrences  of  the  conHict  are  ob- 
served and  described  aloud  to  the  audience.  After  various 
changes,  it  appears  that  the  Swedish  army  must  be  completely 
routed;  but  as  soon  as  the  Prince  of  Homburg  perceives  that  his 
troops  can  advance  with  decisive  effect,  the  instructions  that  he 
had  received  to  renuiin  motionless,  until  special  signals  should  be 
made,  are  utterly  disregarded.  We  know  not  a  more  effective 
passage  in  any  drama,  than  that  which  represents  him  quarrelling 
furiously  with  Hohenzollern  and  his  other  comrades  who  strive 
to  restrain  his  headlong  course,  and  where  Kottwitz,  who  also 
perceives  the  advantage  liiat  will  be  gained,  at  last  sanctions  his 
disobedience,  and  joins  him  in  the  onset.  The  trumpets  are 
sounded;  they  all  rush  forward,  and  we  know  already  that  by 
this  prompt  and  decisive  measure  victory  is  ensured. 

Afterwards,  there  is  a  sort  of  underplot, — for  it  is  believed  that 
in  the  very  hour  of  triumph  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  has  fallen, 
and  the  electress,  attended  by  Natalia,  is  introduced  in  a  state  of 
distraction  at  this  event.  Then  follows  a  love-scene  between 
Natalia  and  the  prince,  which  however  indispensable  for  the 
plot,  is  perhaps  the  least  worthy  of  approval  in  the  whole  piece. 
There  is  also  a  highly  spirited  scene  in  which  a  certain  Count 
von  Sparren  explains  to  the  electress  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  belief  in  her  husband's  death,  describing  also  the 
heroic  conduct  of  his  stallmeister,  who  had  forced  him  to  change 
his  conspicuous  white  charger  for  a  mouse-coloured  steed,  and 
was  almost  in  the  next  minute  struck  by  a  shoi  intended  for  the 
elector.  That  scene  is  wound  up  by  the  Prince  of  Homburg 
saying  that  he  has  a  request  to  prefer  to  the  electress,  whom  he  is 
about  to  attend  on  her  return  to  the  castle  near  Berlin,  which  she 
had  left  on  receiving  the  false  intelligence  from  the  battle-field. 
Guessing,  probably,  that  his  request  relates  to  Natalia,  she  pro- 
mises to  hear  afterwards  what  he  has  to  say,  but  assures  him  that 
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on  that  day,  she  could  not  refuse  the  prayer  of  any  supplicant, 
least  of  all  that  of  the  brave  and  conquering  hero. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  young  prince  is  elevated  at  once  to 
the  highest  point  of  prosperity  and  fame.  From  early  youth, 
too,  he  has  been  a  favourite  and  protege  of  the  elector,  is  by 
nature  aspiring  and  enthusiastic;  he  has  now  achieved  a  grand 
victory,  for  which  he  expects  the  public  thanks  of  his  sovereign 
and  all  the  people ;  he  is  in  love,  his  love  is  requited  and  is  ap- 
proved of  by  the  female  guardian  of  Natalia; — never,  therefore, 
was  any  youth  placed  in  a  situation  more  likely  to  intoxicate  his 
senses  for  the  time  present,  or  to  inspire  him  with  the  most 
brilliant  hopes  for  the  future. 

But  in  the  ninth  scene  of  this  act,  we  find  the  elector  at  Berlin 
surrounded  by  his  generals,  and  debating  on  the  events  of  the  day. 
Notwithstanding  their  brilliant  success,  having  remarked  the  gross 
disobedience  of  orders  on  the  part  of  the  regiment  commanded 
by  the  prince,  he  declares  that  the  individual  by  whom  that  regi- 
ment was  led  must,  according  to  martial  law,  be  condemned  to 
death.  In  pronouncing  this  opinion,  he  is  not  aware  that  his 
favourite  Prince  Arthur  of  Homburg  led  the  onset,  for  he  be- 
lieves that  the  latter,  being  severely  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
had  been  detained  from  the  field.  In  the  next  scene,  however, 
the  young  hero  makes  his  appearance,  joyfully  and  proudly 
bearing  as  trophies  the  Swedish  banners,  which  he  has  actually, 
and  with  his  own  hands,  won  from  the  enemy.  The  elector  ap- 
pears confounded,  and  after  questioning  him  if  he  has  been 
wounded,  asks  whether  it  was  by  his  orders  that  the  cavalry  had 
advanced.  The  reply  being  of  course  in  the  affirmative,  the 
elector  declares  that  he  is  from  this  moment  under  arrest;  and 
immediately  his  sword  is  taken  from  him,  as  if  he  were  a  disgraced 
poltroon  instead  of  a  conquering  hero.  The  veteran  Kottwitz 
expresses  astonishment  and  even  indignation.  Prince  Arthur, 
in  giving  up  his  sword,  exclaims  ironically 

Mine  uncle  Frederick  plays  a  Roman  part. 
Dreams  he  is  Brutus,  &c. 

But  remonstrance  is  in  vain.  An  officer  has  been  guilty  of 
disobedience ;  other  battles  are  yet  to  be  fought ;  and  such 
conduct,  fortunate  as  the  result  has  been  in  this  instance,  might, 
if  overlooked,  establish  a  precedent  from  which  in  future  conse- 
quences the  most  disastrous  might  arise.  The  day-dreams  of  the 
young  hero,  therefore,  may  be  supposed  at  an  end;  his  fortunes 
are  in  an  instant  utterly  changed;  he  is  degraded, — is  a  prisoner, 
and  ordered  back  to  head-quarters  in  order  to  stand  his  trial  in 
regular  form.  Thus  ends  the  second  act,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third   we  are  glad  that  we  can  allow  the  author  to  speak 
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tor  himself.     The  prince  is  in  conliuement  at  Fehrbellin,  attended 
bv  two  sentinels  and  is  visited  by  his  iVienil  llohenzollern. 
"  Prince.  Hah — there  he  comes  ! 

Thrice  >velcome,  Henry. — Now  then  am  I  tree  ! 

Hoh.  So, — Heaven  be  praised  ! 

Pr.  What  say'st  thou  ? — 

JIu/i,  Has  th'  elector 
Sent  back  thy  sword  r 

Pr.  My  sword  ? — No, — not  yet. 

Hu/i.   liow? 

Pr.  I  tell  thee,  no. 

Ilofi.  And  yet,  thou'rt  free  ? 

Pr.  In  truth, — 

I  did  believe  thou  cani'st  to  announce  my  freedom. 
•  ■  No  matter, — 'tis  all  one. 

Ho/i.  Truly  1  know  not  — 

Pr.  Thou  hear'st  it  is  to  me  indifferent. 
Some  other  friend  will  be  the  messenger. 
Now  for  the  latest  news.     Has  then  our  prince 
Returned  from  Berlin  ? 

Hoh.   Last  night  he  arrived. 

Pr.  The  victory  has  been  solemnized, — th'  elector 
Was  present  in  the  church  r — 

Iloh.  Th'  electress,  too. 

And  fair  Natalia.     From  the  castle-srjuare 

The  batteries  joined  their  tliunder,  while  within 

Th'  illumined  church  arose  in  lofty  strain 

The  hymn  of  thanks  and  praise.     Each  column  bore 

Its  trophy.     Swedish  flags  and  standards  waved. 

And  at  our  sovereign's  mandate,  Arthur  prince 

Of  Homburg  was  announced  the  conquering  hero. 

Pr.   I  heard  this.     Well,  what  more  ? — and  wherefore,  friend. 
Such  gloomy  looks  ? 

JIo/i.  '\V'\ih  no  one  hast  thou  spoken  ? 

Pr.  With  Goltz  even  now, — and  at  the  castle,  where 
Thou  know'st  I  stood  my  trial. 

Hoh.   And  of  thy  fate 

^\^hat  deem'st  thou,  Arthur,  since  this  fearful  change  ? 

Pr.  For  ray  share, — nay,  \vhat  thou  and  Goltz,  or  even 
The  judges  deem, — so  must  I  too.     Th'  elector 
Has  thus  fulfilled  one  duty,  and  thereafter 
He  will  obey  the  dictates  of  his  heart. 
'  Thou  wert  in  error' — so  will  he  address  me, — 
Perchance  of  death  will  speak,  or  long  confinement. 
Yet  of  his  own  free  grace  will  grant  forgiveness — 
And  round  the  sword  that  won  his  victories. 
Haply  will  twine  some  token  of  his  favour, — 
Though  such,  in  trutli,  I  have  not  merited. 

JJoh.  Oh  Arthur!  — 
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Pr.  Well!  — 

Hok.  Art  thou  so  sure  of  this  ? 

Pr.  I  do  believe  it.     That  he  holds  rae  dear, 

Even  as  a  son,— from  earliest  youth  have  I 

Had  proofs  unnumber'd.     Wherefore  should'st  thou  doubt  ? 
Still  more  than  I  myself,  hath  he  not  seem'd 

In  my  young  growth  of  laurels  to  rejoice  ? 

Through  him  alone  have  1  not  prospered  thus  ? 
And  shall  he  now  renounce  and  cast  away 
The  favourite  plant,  and  for  no  better  cause, 
Than  that  too  rapidly,  and  uncontrolled 
It  shot  forth  into  bloom  ?— Such  thoughts  of  him, 
His  worst  foe  scarce  would  cherish, — and  canst  thou 
Who  know'st  and  lov'st  him  speak  thus  ?— 
Hoh.  Yet  thou  stood'st 

Thy  trial,  Arthur,  and  by  martial  law 
Must  be  condemned— then  wherefore — 
Pr.  On  that  ground 

Mine  expectations  rest  ;  for  if  in  heart 
He  cherish'd  not  forgiveness, — to  such  law 
I  had  not  been  subjected.     No,— 'twas  there, 
Even  at  the  bar,  before  th'  assembled  judges. 
That  once  more  did  my  confidence  revive. 
The  crime,  forsooth,  was  black  indeed — that  I, 
Perchance  five  minutes  ere  an  order  came. 
Had  crush'd  the  Swedish  power  into  the  dust  ! 
What  otiier  guilt  doth  cleave  unto  my  conscience  ? 
And  could  he  then  invite  me  to  that  board, 
Round  which,  like  owls,  whose  accents  ever  more 
Are  prophecies  of  death,  the  judges  clamour'd. 
Were  he  not  predetermined  like  a  god. 
With  voice  reviving,  to  descend  among  them  ? 
Nay,  friend,  he  but  collects  around  my  head 
This  dark  array  of  midnight  clouds— that  he 
May,  like  the  morning  sun,  arise  to  chase  them. 
Nor  such  enjoyment  would  I  blame. 

Hoh.  The  court 

'Tis  said  have  fram'd  thy  sentence. 

Pr.  Aye,  indeed. 

Found  guilty — Death. 

Hoh.  {amazed.)  Thou  know'st  already? 

Pr.  Goltz, 

AVho  sat  among  them,  brought  me  their  decision. 

Hoh.  Well,  then,  in  God's  name,  art  thou  yet  unmoved? 

Pr.  Stedfast  and  calm. 

Hoh.  Thou  madman  !  and  what  then 
Supports  thy  confidence  ? 

Pr.  Mine  own  convictions. 

I  pray  thee,  say  no  more.     Wherefore  with  doubts 
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Unfounded  should  I  thus  torment  myself? 

The  niiutial  court  adjudged  me  death  ; — thus  far 

'J'iic  law  nnist  be  obeyed.     Yet  ere  th'  elector 

Enforced  that  doom  against  a  faithful  heart 

So  true  to  him  as  mine,  1  could  believe 

lie  would  himself  iiiHict  his  own  death-wound. 

And  calmly  see  his  ebbing  life-blood  flow  !" 

Notwitlistauding  tliis  confidence,  wlieii  Hohenzollern  at  length 
informs  him  that  the  elector  has  ordered  the  sentence  of  death  to'^be 
recorded,  and  brought  for  signature,  his  tranquillity  is  shaken; 
but  when  he  licars  also  that  the  Swedish  ambassador,  preparatory 
to  a  treaty  of  peace,  has  come  to  propose  marriage  betwixt  the 
Knig  of  Sweden  and  Princess  Natalia,  liis  hopes  are  in  one 
instant  completely  blighted.  By  the  engagement  already  formed 
^vith  Natalia,  though  sanctioned  by  her  aunt,  he  believes  that  the 
elector  has  been  deeply  offended,  and  that  it  is  for  this  cause, 
rather  than  on  account  of  his  military  disobedience,  that  unmiti- 
gated severity  is  now  shown  towards  him.  A  change  so  violent 
and  sudden  is  more  than  his  irritable  nature  can  endure.  Being 
only  a  prisoner  on  parole,  he  rushes  forth,  hastens  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  electress,  and  in  the  humblest  and  most  abject  man- 
ner begs  for  life. 

Pr.  Hither  as  I  sped. 

By  torch -light  was  revealed  that  open  grave. 

That  shall  to-morrow  hold  n)y  lifeless  frame. 

These  eyes  which  gaze  on  thee  shall  then  be  darkened. 

This  beating  heart  ^vith  murderous  missiles  torn  ; 

A^'indows  are  hired  already  in  the  square 

By  those  who  long  to  view  mine  execution  _: 

And  he,  who,  from  the  pinnacle  of  fortune. 

To-day  beheld  the  future  gleam  before  him 

A  Fairyland  of  prospects  wide,  shall  be 

Within  four  narrow  boards  enclosed,  and  lastly 

The  tombstone  only  tell  that  once  he  lived  ! 

Electress.  My  son,  if  this  must  be  thy  doom,  thou  wilt 
With  courage  and  composure  meet  thy  fate. 

Pr.  So  brilliant  yet  and  beauteous  seems  this  world, 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  not  be  driven  untimely 
From  hence  into  the  spectral  realms  of  death  ! 
If  I  am  guilty— might  not  punishment 
Some  other  shape  assume — might  I  not  be 
Deprived  of  titles,  rank  and  worldly  wealth, — 
Dismiss'd — cashiered— Oh  Heaven,  since  I  beheld 
That  deep  and  swarthy  grave, — I  wish  for  life — 
For  hfc  alone, — nor  ask  if  'tis  retained 
"V^  ith  fame  or  with  dishonour. 
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We  have  not  space  for  the  rest  of  this  extraordinary  scene, 
which  concludes  the  third  act.  The  fourth  begins  with  a  long 
interview  between  Natalia  and  the  elector,  in  which  he  at  last 
yields  to  her  entreaties,  and  gives  her  a  letter  for  the  prince,  re- 
storing him  to  liberty.  Natalia  is  then  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Count  Reuss,  with  a  supplication  to  the  elector,  signed  by  all 
the  officers  of  the  Orange  cavalry,  which  he  wishes  that  she  also 
will  sanction  with  her  name.  He  attends  her  to  the  prison, 
where  he  waits  in  an  aste-room  till,  in  the  presence  of  her  female 
attendants,  she  has  a  conversation  with  the  prince. 

"  Nat.  Now,  even  as  I  predicted,  all  is  well ! 

This  letter  brings  thee  pardon, — liberty  ;  — 

'Tis  from  th'  elector's  hand. 
Fr.  Wer't  possible  !  — 

Ah,  no, — 'tis  but  a  dream. 
Nat.  Read,  and  believe. 
Pi:   (reading.)   '  Prince,  when  for  disobedience  in  the  field. 

Thou  wert  arrested,  in  this  act  methought 

I  but  fulfilled  my  duty,  and  would  gain 

Thine  own  approval,  but  if  thou  believ'st 

That  1  have  done  injustice,  freely  then 

Decide  the  cause.     Three  words  may  here  suffice. 

And  to  thy  station  shalt  thou  be  restored.' 
(Natalia  becomes  pale.     A  pause.     The  prince  looks  at  her  inquiringly.) 
Nat.  (-with  a  sudden  expression  of  joy.) 

Now,  so  'tis  won  I — Three  words  suffice  ; — I  pray  thee. 

Here  take  the  pen,  and  write  in  baste. 
Pr.  He  says 

*  Tf  I  believe  that  he  hath  done,' — 
Nat.   {interrupting  him.)  Aye,  truly — 

But  wherefore  this  delay } — Come,  write,  and  I 

Shall  dictate  what  thou  should'st  rejoin. 
Pr.  Nay,  first, 

I  must  read  over — 
Nat.   {snatching  the  letter  out  of  his  hand)  To  what  purpose? 
•  Say, 

Hast  thou  forgotten,  in  that  gloomy  vault 

The  grave  that  now  awaits  thee,  and  how  fast 

Thine  hour  approaches  ?     Write,  I  say,  on  pain 

Of  my  displeasure.  (She  turns  away  and  weeps.) 

Pr.  {Hating  written,  tears  the  paper  and  takes  another  sheet.) 

Pah  ! — A  vile  beginning  ! — 
Nat.  (takes  vp  the  letter.)  W'hat  would' st  thou  ?     This,  in  truth,  is 
excellent, — 

No  change  required. — 
Pr.   (meditating.)   A  dolt — a  poltroon  only 

Would  write  so — not  a  prince.     I  will  consider 
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Some  fitter  terms. 
(.7  pause. — He  gnisps  at  the  billet  ic/iich  the  prineess  holds  in  her  hand.) 

What  says  be  in  that  letter  ? 
Nat.  Nothing.     Thou  shalt  not  have  it. 
Pr.  Nay,  in  sooth — 

Give  it  me. 
Nat.  Thou  hast  read  it. 
Vr.  Yet  once  inoie, 

I  wouhl  compare  the  tenour  of  mine  answer. 
Nat.   (aside.)   Oh,  Heaven,  now  he  is  lost!  — 
Pr.  See,  there,  in  truth  — 

'Tis  passing  strange, — thou  hatl'st  o'crlookcd  the  sentence, 
Nat.  No, — whicli  then  ? 
Pr.  To  mine  own  decision,  mark  you  — 

He  leaves  the  (piestion. 
Nat.  Well  then  ? 
Pr.  And  herein 

Hath  actetl  nobly — 
Nat.  Doubtless — and  with  thcc 

It  rests  his  kind  intentions  to  fulfil — ■ 

Thou  seest,  'tis  but  an  outward  form, — tbiec  words 

Expressing  thy  dissent, — let  him  but  have 

That  answer,  and  the  strife  is  at  an  end. 
Pr.  Nay,  dearest, — till  to-morrow  I  shall  wait. 
Nat.  Mysterious  man — what  cause  canst  thou  assign  ? 
Pr.  (vehement li/.)    I  pray  thee  do  not  ask.     Thou  hast  not 
weighed 

The  import  of  his  words.     '  That  he  hath  done 

Injustice' — this  I  cannot  write,  and  if 

Thou  shouldst  compel  me  in  such  mood  to  answer, 

By  heaven,  1  nmst  afl^rm  that  my  arrest 

And  sentence  both  were  just.      (Sits  at  the  table  nith  folded 
arms  gazing  at  the  letter.) 
Nat.  (agitated  and  bending  over  him.)   Madman  !   what  say'st  thou  ? 
Pr.  Nay,  grant  me  but  a  moment's  calm  reflection. 

Methinks  — 
Nat.  Well  then  ? 
Pr.  Soon  shall  it  be  determined 

What  I  must  write. 
Nat.   (uith  great  anxiety.)   Homburg  ! 
Pr.  (taking  a  pen.)   Speak  on. 
Nat.  Believe  mc, 

I  do  applaud  thy  feelings ;  but  of  this 

Be  now  assured, — the  regiment  hath  already 

Been  summoned  hither,  o'er  thy  grave  to-morrow 

To  pay  their  homage  of  a  last  salute. 

Aiifl  if  thy  spirit  proudly  thus  disdains 

To  avert  the  sentence, — it  thou  wilt  not  write 
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That  answer  which  th'  elector  hath  required, 
He,  too,  will  prove  inflexible ;  the  doom 
Immitigably  will  prevail  against  thee. 
Pr.  {wriling.)  I  reck  not. 
Nat.  How? 

Pr.  Let  him  perform  his  duty. 
Mine,  too,  shall  be  fulfilled. 
Nat.  (terrified.)  Relentless  man  ! 

And  dar'st  thou  write ? 

Pr.  Signed  '  Homburg — Fehrbellin, 

The  twelfth"— Ho,  Francis  V— (Covers  and  seals  the  letter. 
A  servant  enters.) 
Nat.  Heaven  have  mercy  !  — 
Pr.  (rising  from  his  chair.)  Take 

This  letter  to  his  highness  at  the  castle. 
Hear'st  thou  ?     Dispatch  ! — Before  the  prince,  who  thus 
His  dignity  upholds,  I  shall  not  stoop 
Degraded.     That  the  law  hath  been  infringed, — 
That  I  am  guilty  may  not  be  denied, 
And  if  by  falsehood  only  I  can  gain 
Forgiveness,  never  on  such  terms,  by  Heaven, 
Shall  I  accept  the  boon  ! 
Nat.  Take  this  embrace!  — 

And  if  the  fatal  moment  had  arrived. 
And  in  the  dust  thy  lifeless  frame  were  laid. 
Even  then,  exulting  in  my  hopeless  grief, 
I  should  proclaim— For  this  I  honour  thee  ! 
So  be  the  dictates  of  thy  noble  heart 
Obeyed  ;   yet  not  the  less  I  follow  mine  ! 
Count  Reuss  !  — 
Count.  Centering.)  Here  !  — 
Nat.  Gallop  straight  to  Arnheim.     Give 
My  letter  to  the  colonel  instantly  ; 
To  Fehrbellin  the  regiment  shall  advance. 
'Tis  my  command  ;  and  ere  the  midnight  hour 
I  shall  expect  them.  [Exeunt. 

Thus  concludes  the  fourth  act,  and  we  have  seen  the  Prince  of 
Homburg  conducted  through  his  various  transformations  of  cha- 
racter,— lirst,  a  visionary  enthusiast,  then  a  brave  warrior  and 
ardent  lover, — for  a  brief  interval  a  coward  begging  for  his  life, — 
lastly,  having  by  reflection  concentrated  his  faculties,  he  becomes 
once  more  brave  and  resolute,  in  which  mood  he  persists  to  the 
end  of  the  piece.  The  conception  is  good,  but  the  dialogue 
throughout  is  faulty;  more  especially  in  scenes  which  ought  to 
be  impassioned,  it  is  lamentably  tame.  Yet  this  is  the  style  of 
writing,  which  Mr.  Lewis  Tieck  would  exalt  in  opposition  to 
that  of  Mullner,  Grillparzer,  Raupach,  Houwald  and  others,  to 
all  of  whom  he  cherishes  an  inveterate  dislike, — in  which  respect  it 
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is  needless  to  repeat  that  liis  opinion  is  completely  dift'orent  from 
ours.  The  liflh  art  is  from  besiitniing  to  end  full  of  bustle. 
The  elector  and  his  cabinet  councillors  are  suddenly  roused  from 
sleep  by  the  arrival  at  midnight  of  the  Orange  cavalry  which  (ex- 
cept by  the  princess)  was  then  totally  unexpected.  The  lield 
marshal  represents  their  conduct  as  an  act  of  rebellion  and  open 
mutiny;  but  the  elector  quietly  agrees  to  grant  audience  to  Kott- 
witz  and  otiicr  officers  who  come  witli  their  petition  in  favour  of 
Prince  Arthur.  There  is  considerable  liveliness  in  the  debate 
which  he  holds  with  Kottwitz  and  llohenzollern  on  the  prince's 
conduct,  which  the  former  tries  to  defend,  and  the  latter  to  ex- 
cuse. 

Elector,   {to  Kottiiitz.)   If   thus   when  victory's  car  dotli  on- 
ward roll, 
"Fwerc  granted  that  each  rash  fool-hardy  hand 
Should  grasp  the  rcuis,  how  dar'st  thou  hope  that  still 
Our  cause  would  prosjier  ?     Dccni'st  thou  that  success 
On  disobedience  evermore  attends  ? 
But  mark  you,  friend, — such  conquest  that  hath  fallen 
The  child  of  C'hance  into  mine  arms  I  pri/x  not — 
But  must  u])hold  the  Law, — our  throne's  protectress, 
Tlie  natural  parent  of  all  victories. 
Kotlw.  My  liege,  'tis  not  alone  thy  will  that  rules 
A  soldier's  heart, — but  therein  fondly  cherished. 
Affection  to  his  father-land  and  thine  ! 
T/iis  forms  the  best  and  noblest  law  ; — and  wherefore 
Dispute  our  movements  on  tlie  battle  field, 
If  hostile  powers  are  crush'd  and  trophies  Won  ? 
Wouldst  thou  that  every  leader,  to  thy  cause 
With  passionate  zeal  devoted,  should  even  like 
The  sword  he  wields, — a  lifeless  implement, — 
OF  proper  will  and  purpose  be  devoid  ? 
Short-sighted  caution, — grovelling  policy. 
That  else  thou  scorn'st  !— For  if  the  heart's  warm  impulse 
Hath  once  brought  evil  in  its  consequence. 
Yet  numberless  on  record  are  examples 
That  only  thus  destruction  was  averted. 
In  battle  field,  think'st  thou,  my  blood  should  flow 
For  stipulated  guerdon,  paid  in  gold. 
Or  dazzling  honours  ? — Truly,  no  ;   for  this 
Were  life  too  j)recious.     But  I  am  requited 
By  pleasures  independent, — nobler  far 
Than  wealth  could  e'er  bestow, — by  the  conviction 
That  to  my  country's  weal,  and  thy  renown. 
Mine  efforts  do  contribute.     This  affords 
The  high  reward  that  every  toil  compensates. 
The  victoiy,  say'st  thou,  has  of  Chance  been  won. 
And  therefore  is  the  conqueror  dooni'd  to  death ; 
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But  if  fo-morrow  on  the  field  again 
I  saw  the  doubttul  fortunes  of  the  day 
So  placed  at  my  connnand,  by  Heaven  it  were 
A  traitor's  part,  if  I  should  then  refrain 
To  act  even  like  our  generous  Prince  of  Homburg  ! 
Thereafter,  saidst  thou,  to  the  laws  appealing, 
'  Kottwitz,  for  this  thy  head  must  be  the  forfeit' — 
I  should  reply, — '  my  liege,  1  knew  it  well. 
But  when  I  swore  to  be  thy  faithful  servant. 
With  heart  and  hand  unto  thy  cause  devoted, 
My  head  was  not  excepted  in  the  bargain, — 
Take  then  what  unto  thee  belongs  !' 
To  the  astonishment  of  Kottwitz,  the  elector  now  directs  that 
the  Prince  of  Homburg  shall  be  brought  from  prison,  in  order  to 
plead  against  himself,  and  convince  the  veteran  colonel  how  dan- 
gerous are   the   principles   which   he   had  thus   been  defending. 
Meanwhile   Hohenzollern  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  elector 
himself,  by  the  experiments  tried  in  the  garden  scene  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  play,  has  been  the  actual  cause  of  whatever 
errors  the  prince  afterwards  committed.     The  language   in  this 
debate  is  less  faulty  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  drama,  but 
the  scene  is  too  long  for  insertion  here.     At  length  the   prince 
makes  his  appearance. 

Elect.  Once  more, 

Young  Prince  of  Homburg,  I  must  claim  thine  aid. 
The  veteran  Kottwitz  brings  this  document, 
A  formal  supplication  in  thy  favour. 
Wherein  a  hundred  noble  names  appear. 
The  army,  'tis  alleged,  demands  thy  freedom ; 
All  disapprove  the  doom  pronoimced  against  thee. 
Read  their  assertions,  and  thyself  decide. — 

CHe  gives  him  the  paper.  J 
Pr,  C  Looks  at  it  for  a  moment,  then  turns  to  his  brother  officers.) 
Kottwitz,  old  friend,  give  me  tliy  hand  ! — Far  more 
Than  on  the  field  my  conduct  merited, 
Thou  show'st  of  kindness  here.     But  now,  I  pray  thee, 
With  all  thy  squadrons  hence  return  to  Arnbeim, 
And  think  of  me  no  more.     My  doom  was  just ;  — 
I  have  reflected, — am  resolved  to  suffer. 
Kottw.   (astonished.)  What  say'st  thou  ?     No,  by  heaven  ! 
Hoh.  He  is  resolved  ? 
Trucks.  He  must  not,  shall  not  die. 
Several  officers,  (coming  foricard.)  My  liege,  my  sovereign, 

Yet  listen ! 
Pr.  Silence  ! — 'Tis  mine  own  free  will. 
But  this  inflexibly  shall  be  obeyed. 
The  sacred  laws  of  war  that  I  insulted 
Shall  in  my  voluntary  death  be  honour'd. 

z  z  2 
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With  this  coniparecl,  good  friends,  what  were  the  triumphs. 

That  o'er  the  invader  1  might  still  liavc  won  ? 

Presumption  and  rchcllious  pride  are  foes 

Intestine,  by  the  state  abhorr'd, — and  these 

To-n)orro\v  shall  I  vanquish.     Thus,  ere  long, 

May  our  lov'd  sovereign  crush  those  insolent  foes 

Who  vainly  strive  to  enthrall  us,  and  again 

Possess,  in  peace,  his  own  paternal  realm. 

Whose  fertile  fields  for  him  alone  should  bloom. 

Kuttxo.   (agitatvd.)   My  son  ! — my  dearest  friend  ! 

Trucks.   Almighty  powers  ! 

Pr.   (to  the  Elector.)  Thus  humbly  now,  repentant  at  thy  feet, 
My  liege,  I  do  implore  thy  kind  forgiveness, 
For  that  with  rash  presunij)tion — over-zeal — 
I  dar'd  to  serve  thee  on  the  battle-field. 
But  if  through  death  I  can  atone  for  guilt. 
Then  may  this  heart  which,  reconciled  and  freely, 
Acknowledges  the  justice  of  thy  sentence. 
One  consolation  reap, — to  be  assured 
That  in  thy  bosom  no  resentment  dwells  ? 
And  at  our  parting  hour,  of  this  in  token. 
Say,  wilt  thou  hear  my  last  request  ? 

Elect.  Speak  on. 

I  pledge  mine  honour,  whatsoe'er  thou  askest. 
It  shall  be  granted. 

Pr.   With  thy  niece's  hand 

Let  not  the  peace  with  Sweden's  king  be  purchased. 
Away  with  that  base  trader  from  thy  camp. 
Who  dared  on  such  commission  to  address  thee  ! 
In  chain  shot  let  thine  answer  be  conveyed  ! 

Elect.  With  this  embrace,  ray  son,  thy  prayer  is  granted. 
If  by  the  miseries  of  this  lengthened  war 
Compelled,  I  might  have  entertained  such  treaty, 
Yet  in  each  word  of  thine,  methinks,  I  hear 
Predictions  of  a  victory  still  to  come, 
That  shall  at  once  th'  invader's  power  destroy. 
'  Natalia  is  the  Prince  of  Homburg's  bride,' 
(This  be  mine  answer  through  th'  ambassador,)  — 
'  That  hero's  bride,  who  claimed  against  himself 
The  just  doom  of  our  martial  laws.     Henceforth 
His  dauntless  spirit  stalks  before  our  banners — 
And  with  that  champion,  'mid  the  battle  fray. 
The  prize  must  be  contested.' 

Pr.   Vivat  /  now. 

Thou  hast  bestow'd  on  me  far  more  than  life. 

For  this,  I  pray,  that  on  my  sovereign's  head 

All  blessings  may  from  heaven  descend  ! — Once  more 

March  forth, — defy  thine  enemies,  and  if  all 

Earth's  nations  join'd  against  us,  mayst  thou  gain. 

As  heretofore,  the  triumph  thou  deserv'st  !" 
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Here  the  electress  enters  with  the  Princess  Natalia,  who  ap- 
pears in  a  state  of  distraction  and  despair.  We  are  within  two 
pages  of  the  last  scene,  yet  suspense  is  undiminished.  The  Prince 
of  Honiburg  will  not  listen  to  any  one  by  whom  his  own  resolu- 
tion or  that  of  the  elector  might  be  shaken,  but  demands  vehe- 
mently to  be  led  back  to  prison,  and  at  length  rushes  out,  fol- 
lowed by  his  guard.  Thereafter,  the  elector  declares  to  the 
assembled  officers,  that,  according  to  his  nephew's  request,  the 
present  truce  will  be  for  three  days  only.  He  then  reminds  them, 
that,  for  the  third  time.  Prince  Arthur  of  Homburg  has  been 
found  guilty  of  levity,  rashness,  and  disobedience,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  desires  them  to  consider  whether  they  are  willing  to 
venture  into  the  battle  for  the  fourth  time  with  such  a  general? 
Kottwitz  answers  with  great  energy  in  the  affirmative;  all  the 
rest  are  of  course  unanimous ;  and  the  elector  desires  them  to 
follow  him  into  the  garden,  M'here  he  will  prolong  the  consulta- 
tion. We  now  anticipate  what  must  be  the  result.  The  last 
scene,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  soliloquy  of  the  prince,  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  stage  directions.  He  is  at  first  led  in 
blindfolded,  as  if  for  execution,  while  from  a  distance  are  heard 
the  drums  of  a  band  playing  the  dead  march.  Then  the  elector 
enters  with  the  laurel  wreath  and  gold  chain  in  his  hand,  followed 
by  the  electress.  Princess  Natalia,  and  the  other  dramatis  per- 
sonam, as  in  act  first,  scene  first,  of  which  this  presents  a  sort  of 
rifacciamoUo,  The  prince's  eyes  being  at  length  unbound,  the 
whole  adventure  which  he  then  encountered,  as  if  in  a  dream,  is 
now  changed  into  reality.  Descending  the  terrace  steps,  the 
elector  gives  the  wreadi  to  Natalia,  the  other  characters  following 
in  the  manner  of  a  procession.  Surrounded  by  torchbearers, 
Natalia  advances  to  Prince  Arthur,  who  starts  up  in  astonish- 
ment. She  then  places  the  wreath  on  his  head,  hangs  the  gold 
chain  about  his  neck,  and  takes  his  hand,  which  she  presses  to 
her  heart.  Hereupon  the  prince  is  once  more  overcome  by  the 
emotions  caused  by  sudden  transition,  and  he  falls  to  the  ground 
insensible.  The  elector  exclaims  "  let  the  cannon's  roar  awaken 
him."  A  salute  is  fired,  not  without  the  desired  effijct,  and  the 
play  concludes  with  joyful  acclamations. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  our  notice  of  the  "  Prince  of 
Homburg,"  because  the  author  of  "  Theatrical  Leaves"  has 
considered  the  production  so  highly  deserving  of  applause.  Yet, 
whatever  are  its  merits,  Mr.  Tieck  may  rest  assured  that  com- 
positions of  this  kind  never  will  pass  muster  along  with  those  of 
Milliner,  Howald,  Raupach,  and  other  living  authors  whom  he 
is  disposed  to  condemn.  That  Kleist's  conceptions  were  clear 
and  accurate,  we  arc  fully  disposed  to  admit;  but  his  natural  im- 
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patience  and  irritability  prevented  him  from  acquiring  that  power 
of  eloquence,  Avitliout  which  a  dramatic  composition  will  be  found 
to  iliti'er  as  niiuh  frou)  the  best  models,  as  a  paltry  silhouette 
from  a  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Still  we  fully  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  Tieck's  feelings  of  respect  for  the  poetic  cha- 
racter, and  with  his  forgiveness  of  those  defects  and  aberrations, 
which  are  too  often  the  unavoidable  and  inseparable  concomitants 
of  genius,  while  at  the  same  time,  we  must  remember,  that  with 
such  feelings  the  world  will  not  sympathize,  and  that  for  such 
faults  it  is  needless  to  expect  from  the  public  any  indulgence. 

No  less  than  fourteen  octavo  pages  have  been  devoted  by  the 
friendly  critic  to  an  analysis  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Schroffenstein ;"  nor 
without  more  considerable  space  than  we  can  here  afford,  could 
the  intricacies  of  such  a  plot  be  rendered  intelligible  to  our  readers, 
and  we  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it,  only  remarking  by  the  way 
that  it  was  very  judiciously  remodelled  for  the  stage  by  Mr.  Hol- 
bein in  1824.  In  the  "  Katharine  von  Heilbronn,"  the  leading 
source  of  interest  consists  in  the  persevering — the  intense  and 
pure  affections  of  the  heroine,  towards  the  chivalrous  hero  of  the 
piece,  in  despite  of  the  most  cruel  sufferings,  insults,  misfortunes, 
and  persecution,  amid  all  which  her  inexhaustible  love  exists 
changeless  and  triumphant.  The  idea  is  beautiful,  exalted  and 
affecting ;  but  here,  also,  though  Kleist  evinced  all  the  best  feelings 
of  a  poet,  the  "  accomplishment  of  art"  was  wanting,  and  the 
work,  though  it  keeps  its  place  on  the  stage,  is  extremely  unequal 
and  defective.  Perhaps  he  succeeded  best  of  all  in  his  novel, 
entitled  "  Michael  Kohlhaas,"  exhibiting  the  struggles  of  an 
honest  farmer  who,  at  that  period  when  the  strongest  arm  could 
always  obtain  those  advantages  which  would  have  been  refused 
by  justice,  is,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  a  certain  Baron, 
against  whose  oppressions  he  vainly  applies  for  protection,  gra- 
dually brought,  without  any  guilt  imputable  to  his  own  conduct, 
into  a  state  of  utter  despondency  and  the  most  abject  wretched- 
ness 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  this  narrative,  and  his  tale  of 
wonder  entitled  the  "  Beggar  of  Locarno,"  should  not  have  fou)id 
their  way  into  some  of  those  collections  of  German  romances, 
that  have  been  published  in  this  country. 
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Art.  XII. — Gallerie  zu  Shakspeares  Dramatischcn  Wcikai.  In 
imrissen,  erj'unden  und  gestoclien  von  Moritz  Retzsch.  Erste 
Lieferung,  Hamlet.  17  Blatter.  Mit  C.  A.  Bottigers  An- 
deutungen  und  den  szenischen  Stellen  des  Textes.  ( lietzsch's 
Outlines  to  Shakspeare.  First  series.  Hamlet.  Seventeen 
Plates.)  Leipsic  und  London.  Folio.  1828. 
A  GREAT  revolution  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  in  England,  is  one 
of  the  striking  characteristics  of  the  present  era.  Mythological 
subjects  have  almost  ceased  to  be  painted,  and  the  pictures  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  on  sacred  subjects  have  deteriorated  in  price, 
though  not  in  value.  Profane  history  is  scarcely  touched,  and 
while  our  Gallic  neighbours  reproach  our  first  artists  and  en- 
gravers with  employing  their  genius  and  their  talents  in  illustrating 
the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  the  dramatist  and  the  novelist,  they 
pique  themselves  on  painting  and  engraving  historical  subjects — 
modern  fields  of  battle,  squadrons  of  dragoons  and  battalions  of 
infantry — a  hundred  thousand  men,  marshalled  by  the  etat-major ! 
That  the  pontifical  patrons  of  Rafiael  and  his  illustrious  coun- 
trymen should  have  opened  to  them  the  Bible  and  the  Legends, 
as  furnishing  the  proper  objects  of  a  painter's  attention — that  the 
ancient  classics,  when  unlocked  to  the  world  at  large,  should  have 
fascinated  the  minds  and  employed  the  pencils  of  artists  of  every 
country, — and  that,  under  the  despotism  of  a  long-triumphant 
conqueror,  and  while  the  soldiers  yet  live  who  gained  their  for- 
tune, rank  and  fame  beneath  his  banner,  modern  battle  fields 
should  supersede  both  the  sacred  and  profane  subjects  of  anti- 
quity— were,  and  are,  incidents  in  the  just  order  of  cause  and 
efi'ect. 

But  England  is  a  country  without  a  parallel,  and  more  uni- 
versal than  any  other  nation  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 
Having  run  the  circle  of  the  arts,  visited  every  foreign  gallery 
and  collection,  and  enriched  herself  with  the  choicest  gems  from 
every  son  of  genius  on  earth,  she  sits  down  to  the  gorgeous  feast; 
but,  unlike  him  who  wept  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to 
subdue,  she  rises  from  it  with  undiminished  appetite,  and  the 
consciousness  that  there  still  remain  new  creations  to  conquer. 

Hence  the  pictures  of  the  great  masters  no  longer  exclusively 
adorn  the  mansions  of  the  noble  and  wealthy.  Hence  living 
artists  receive  a  princely  remuneration  for  their  works.  Hence 
engravings  no  longer  slumber  in  portfolios ;  and  hence,  finally, 
the  publisher  of  a  popular  poet  is  enabled  to  pay  tliousands  for 
graphic  illustrations  of  his  conceptions. 

While  there  are  men  of  first-rate  genius   and  talents  in  every 
branch   of  the  fine  arts,  a  totally  new  perfection  in  water-colour 
are   the  most  distinguishing  charac- 
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teiistics  of  the  present  epoch.  And  instead  of  agreeing,  with  the 
Frencli,  that  our  tirst-iale  painters  and  engravers  are  less  worthily 
employed  in  illustrating  the  works  of  Byron,  Scott,  &c.  than  they 
would  be  on  the  victories  of  Wellington,  we  think  it  proves  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  English  public,  possess  a  finer  taste  than 
their  neighbours,  and  more  accordant  with  the  kindred  spirit  of 
the  sister  muses.  The  poet  imagines,  the  painter  gives  a  body  to 
his  conception,  and  the  engraver  insures  it  a  splendid,  almost 
an  imj)eiishable,  existence.  The  prominent  characteristics  of 
these  works  of  art  are  ex(juisite  beauty  in  concej)tiou,  form,  and 
pictorial  efl'ect,  with  surpassing  elegance  and  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion, combined  with  a  graceful  force,  breadth  of  light,  and  depth 
and  harmony  of  lone,  which  make  them,  indeed,  the  scenes  and 
beings  created  by  the  inspired  individuals  whose  rapt  visions  they 
illustrate. 

But  while  we  duly  appreciate  the  merits  of  our  native  artists, 
Germany  has  the  honour  to  possess  a  son,  who  unites  the  genius 
for  designing  his  own  works  to  the  talent  of  engraving  them,  and 
who  therefore  takes  his  place  along  with  the  few  artists  of  original 
genius,  who  have  used  the  graver  as  well  as  the  pencil.  Like 
some  of  his  precursors  in  this  department,  Mojitz  Iletzsch  has 
contented  himself  widi  outline,  as  though  he  deemed  the  finishing 
each  individual  work  a  sacrifice  of  time,  too  great  for  a  man  who 
contemplated  giving  the  world  so  many  original  works.  Thus, 
in  1820,  he  published  twenty-six  illustrations  of  the  Faust  of 
Goethe;  in  1823,  eight  of  the  Fridolin  of  Schiller;  in  1824,  six- 
teen of  the  Fight  w  ith  the  Dragon ;  and  in  the  present  year, 
seventeen  of  Haml<;t,  being  the  first  of  an  intended  series  of  illus- 
trations of  all  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  While  this  high  compli- 
ment to  the  English  bard  is  hailed  by  the  artist's  own  countrymen, 
it  is  not  less  acknowledged  and  appreciated  in  England,  where 
the  previous  compositions  of  Retzsch  had  already  obtained  a  just 
celebrity,  and  had  even  been  copied  by  one  of  our  own  engravers. 

W^ithout  at  present  enlarging  on  Retzscli's  Illustrations  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  it  may  be  observed  that  those  of  Faust  have 
all  the  wild,  the  extravagant,  and  die  preternatural  characteristics 
of  the  poet's  dreams.  VVhile  with  Goethe  he  luxuriates,  like  a 
Mahometan  in  his  promised  paradise, — but  which,  with  Goethe 
and  Ketzsch,  is  a  paradisaical  hell,  full  of  horrors  and  monstrous 
anomalies, — in  other  scenes,  he  displays  a  simplicity,  an  indivi- 
duality of  character,  and  a  domestic  trudi,  that  prove  him  to  be 
the  graphic  poet  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  German  romance.  In 
the  Fight  with  the  Dragon,  of  Schiller,  he  has  shown  himself  one 
of  the  best  tellers  of  a  story  with  the  graver,  that  ever  used  that 
miplement  instead  of  the  poetical  pen ; — it  requires  no  key,  no 
language  to  explain  the  whole  rise,  progress  and  end  of  the  tale ; 
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— from  the  first  plate  to  the  last,  every  incident,  every  intention, 
is  so  perfectly  manifest,  that  words  are  felt  to  be  unnecessary 
in  explanation.  The  Fridolin  is  also  beautifully  told,  for  while, 
with  a  masculine  mind,  he  pourtrays  the  coarser  humours  and 
deformities  in  man,  he  there  gives  to  female  modesty  and  virtue  a 
grace,  sweetness  and  beauty,  worthy  the  pencil  of  Guido;  and 
in  the  scenes  where  a  number  of  figures  is  introduced,  he  evinces 
powers  of  composition  which  raise  him  to  a  high  rank  in  the  his- 
toric school. 

Many  of  the  illustrators  of  Shakspeare  have  chosen  their  sub- 
jects from  passages  not  in  the  action  of  the  piece,  but  described 
by  some  one  of  the  characters.  In  this  course  there  is  a  wider 
field  for  invention,  and  less  data  for  critical  objection,  than  in 
pourtraying  scenes  actually  represented  on  the  stage — there  is 
more  of  ideality,  and  less  of  histrionic  fact.  This  is  not  the 
course  which  has  been  adopted  by  Retzsch  in  his  Illustrations  of 
Hamlet,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  the  last  plates,  which 
are  the  poisoning  of  Hamlet's  father,  and  Hamlet  laid  out  in 
state,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  Fojtinbras.  Without  for 
a  moment  questioning  the  fitness  of  any  description,  or  subject 
for  a  picture,  it  appears  to  us,  that  where  a  series  of  pictures  is 
intended  to  tell  any  given  story,  the  plan  of  Retzsch  is  the  best, 
since  distinct  episodes,  however  beautiful  in  themselves,  would 
interrupt  the  thread,  and  destroy  the  unity  of  the  action.  The 
two  subjects,  already  mentioned  as  deviations  fiom  this  plan, 
have  been  selected  with  so  much  judgment,  that,  instead  of  im- 
pairing the  unity  of  the  story,  they  serve  to  render  it  graphically 
more  perfect  and  intelligible. 

The  first  plate.  No.  2,  (No.  1  being  the  Apotheosis  of  Shak- 
speare,) in  which  Claudius  is  pouring  the  deadly  poison  into  the 
ear  of  his  sleeping  brother,  is  a  noble  composition;  the  figure  of 
the  slumbering  monarch  has  all  the  chasteness,  the  repose,  the 
breadth  and  grace  of  drapery  of  the  finest  models  of  antiquity, 
and  is  admirably  contrasted  with  that  of  the  assassin,  which  is  full 
of  the  energy,  yet  trepidation,  of  his  horrid  purpose,  and  the  per- 
sonal danger  of  discovery  by  his  awakened  victim.  -At  the  same 
time,  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  figure  of  Claudius 
possesses  a  grace  in  the  attitude,  and  elegance  of  form  in  the 
limbs,  which  is  not  perpetuated  in  the  other  plates,  and  which 
do  not  well  agree  with  Hamlet's  contemptuous  comparison  of 
the  personal  attractions  of  his  uncle  with  those  of  his  father. 
It  is  true  he  has  a  most  villainous  eye,  and  a  very  hooked  nose, 
with  a  large  beard  covering  all  the  lower  part  of  his  face — but 
then  his  brother  had  a  similar  amplitude  of  beard  ;  so  that,  ex- 
cepting the  eye  and  the  hooked  nose,  the  one  is  as  proper,  and 
likely  a  man,  to  win  a  false-hearted  lady  as  the  other.     There 
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is  in  a  niclio  immediately  above  the  sleeping  king,  a  statue  of 
.lustiee  treacling  on  a  serpent,  which,  with  the  architecture  of  the 
porch,  an  arabesque  head  supporting  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and 
the  stool  on  which  the  monarch's  left  arm  and  the  crown  are 
placed,  arc  all  in  a  tine  classic  taste,  and,  with  the  ligurcs  "  that 
breathe,"  drawn  in  a  pure  and  bold  style.  There  are  other  episo- 
dical hints  whicii  prove  that  Retzsch,  like  all  designers  of  genius, 
has  a  truly  poetic  mind,  iliough  he  may  never  have  written  a  line. 
The  principal  is,  that  the  assassin,  in  steadying  himself  to  pour 
the  poison  in  the  ear,  with  his  left  hand  touches  the  crown — 
the  object  of  his  ambition,  the  cause  of  his  crime.  Another  is 
a  butterfly  sporting  over  a  vase  of  flowers,  while  a  venomous 
spider  is  darting  down  on  the  unsuspecting  tlutterer.  True  to 
nature,  the  spider  is  hanging  by  a  single  thread  it  is  spinning — 
but  is  it  hypercritical  to  observe,  that  the.  thread  is,  in  com- 
parison of  a  spider's  thread,  the  cable  of  a  seventy-four? — it  is 
true  it  is  nearly  as  fine  as  a  graver  could  make  it,  but  what  can- 
not be  truly  expressed,  had,  unless  of  great  consequence,  better 
not  be  attempted.  One  word  more  on  this  unlucky  spider — it  is 
capable  of  grasping  one  of  the  scales  of  justice  within  its  claws — 
it  could  even  enibrace  the  massive  forehead  of  the  monarch  fronx 
temple  to  temple  ! 

The  Id  plate  is  the  4th  scene  in  the  first  act,  in  which  the 
Ghost  of  the  murdered  monarch  beckons  Hamlet  to  follow  him, 
and  at  the  instant  when  bursting  from  Horatio  and  Marcellns, 
he  says 

"  My  fate  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 

As  hardy  as  the  Neincan  Hen's  nerve.-— 

Still  am  I  called  ;   unhand  me,  gentlemen  ; 

By  heaven  !   I'll  make  a  gliost  of  him  that  lets  me." 

Tiiis  group  is  admirably  conceived — Hamlet  has  all  the  energy, 
the  breathless  eagerness  to  obey  the  awful  sununons  of  the  de- 
parted majesty  of  Denmark,  which  he  has  so  poetically,  so  vigo- 
rously expressed;  while  Horatio,  with  a  countenance  powerfully 
indicative  of  the  supernatural  shock  he  has  received,  has  yet  that 
love  for  his  prince,  and  that  courage,  strong  in  friendship,  which 
makes  him,  with  his  down-pointed  partizan,  and  left  hand  raised 
and  open,  bar  his  passage.  To  these  figures,  so  full  of  energy, 
that  of  Marcellns  forms  an  admirable  contrast — it  has  the  milder 
character  of  entreaty,  if  not  of  fear,  not  the  bold  port  of  absolute, 
though  respectful,  opposition.  Handet's  face  is  in  profile,  the 
nose  aquiline,  but  not  h.awk-billed — his  countenance  expressive 
of  the  most  intense  feeling  directed  at  the  supernatural  appear- 
ance— while  tlu  outstretciied  tlnoat  and  the  whole  action  of  the 
limbs  and  botiy,  evince  the  undaunted,  the  reckless  purpose  of  his 
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soul  to  obey  the  summons.  Horatio's  features,  countenance, 
figure,  and  attitude,  are  grand.  Marcellus  on  the  contrary,  as 
already  hinted,  is  a  felicitous  foil  to  the  other  two.  The  ghost 
has  a  very  imposing  and  ethereal  effect — yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  artist  has  been  very  judicious -in  adopting  a  conceit — 
for  it  is  not  original — which  adds  nothing  to  the  immaterial  effect, 
though  doubtless  intended  with  that  view.  This  consists  in 
sundry  lines  of  dots  on  the  figure,  which  are  intended  to  show  that 
the  stone  wall,  behind  the  ghost,  shines  through  that  unsubstantial 
form.  Those  who  have  seen  a  real  ghost  are  best  able  to  tell 
whether  they  saw  the  brick  work,  or  the  stone  work  of  a  house,  or 
any  other  sort  of  solid  reality,  through  the  appearance  of  a  human 
being  clad  in  woollen,  or  armour,  as  the  case  might  be ;  but  it 
seems  to  a  person  who  has  never,  consciously,  had  the  fortune 
to  see  one,  that  if  he  should  be  so  highly  favoured,  he  Mould — 
though  like  Hamlet,  staring  with  all  his  eyes — not  detect  whe- 
ther any  tinting  of  colour  in  particular  parts  partook  of  the  form 
and  hue  of  the  objects  behind  the  awful  sprite.  One  would 
rather  suppose,  that  a  ghost  looks  like  the  thing  it  represents — 
a  human  being,  clad  in  his  usual  apparel — and  not,  in  spite  of  the 
poets,  "  a  thin  unsubstantial  thing,"  to  be  looked  through,  as  we 
peep  at  a  beautiful  woman,  who  is  so  cruel  as  to  wear  a  veil. 

With  every  disposition  to  admire  without  any  abatement 
Retzsch's  personification  of  Hamlet  himself,  disappointment  is 
felt,  both  at  the  form  of  the  figure,  and  the  dress  of  that 
sublimely  conceived  personage.  It  is  not  the  attitudes,  or  the 
expression,  which  do  not  satisfy,  but  the  figure  and  costume — 
certainly  inferior  considerations,  but  still  of  some  weight.  Hamlet 
is  the  beau  ideal  of  the  poet,  and  in  England  we  have  had  John 
Kemble,  and  fortunately,  we  still  have  Charles,  as  his  represen- 
tative. Are  we  to  conclude,  that  the  German  personator  of 
Hamlet  has  poor,  though  strait  limbs — that  he  has  legs  which 
would  be  sadly  tried  in  white  silk  hose — and  that  his  person  is 
so  defective  in  one  particular  that  Retzsch  himself,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  faults  of  his  model,  has  adopted  a  large  pudding  round 
the  juncture  of  the  limbs  and  trunk  rather  than  a  costume  which 
would  at  once  allow  the  human  form  its  beautiful  outline,  without 
offending  the  eye  of  decency  ?  That  such  a  pudding  has  been 
worn  there  is  no  doubt :  Retzsch  himself  introduced  it  in  the  male 
figures  in  the  Faust,  but  Hamlet  is  the  only  one  in  these  plates 
disfigured  by  it — Horatio  wears  slashed  hose,  and  Marcellus  a 
kilt  over  drawers.  Do  we  not  then  come  near  the  truth,  in  sup- 
posing that  both  the  meagre  limbs  and  costume  of  Hamlet  are 
portraits?  If  so,  let  Retzsch,  in  his  future  illustrations,  shun 
niaking  actors  his  models. 

The  4  th   ulate  is  the  fifth   scene,  where  Hamlet,  in  swearing 
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Horatio  and  Marcollus  on  his  sword,  is  aided  by  the  commands 
of  tlio  gliost,  and  which,  as  frequently  as  the  trio  change  their 
station,  seems  to  accompany  them.  The  artist  has  greatly  injured 
this  scene  by  showing  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  ghost  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plate;  though  from  its  being  completely 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  transverse  lines  of  the  Hagged  court,  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  some  freak  of  a  draftsman,  who  had  commenced 
a  sketch  of  the  ghost  on  the  spot!  This  introduction  of  the 
spectre-king  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  while  it  mars  the  picture, 
does  not  explain  it.  Shakspeare  did  not  mean  tiiat  any  of  the 
personages  in  this  scene  should  see  the  apparition,  but  that  they 
should  all  heai-  it ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  ubiquity 
of  the  preternatural  voice,  Retzsch  has  made  the  three  persons 
bend  their  astonished  gaze  in  different  directions,  which,  again, 
is  not  right,  since  the  ghost  always  spoke  fiom  beneath  the  actual 
spot  on  which  they  stood,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  Hamlet's 
making  them  twice  cliange  their  position.  This  is  manifest  by 
his  saying,  "  Well  said,  old  mole  !  canst  work  i'the  earth  so 
fast?  A  worthy  pioneer i  Once  more  remove,  good  friends." 
The  attitude,  action,  and  countenance  of  Hamlet  are  admirably 
conceived.  Wliile  holding  his  sword,  on  which  Horatio  and 
INlarcellus  are  to  swear,  he  turns  half  from  them,  and,  with  a 
gentle  action  of  his  left  hand,  and  his  countenance,  grave  and 
earnestly  lixed  on  the  earth,  says,  "  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit!" 
He  is  thus  addressing  himself  to  the  very  spot  from  which  the 
instant  before  the  awful  command  "Swear!"  had  proceeded,  and 
yet  it  is  widely  asunder  from  that  where  the  ghost  actually  ap- 
pears !  The  style  of  architecture  in  these  two  scenes,  with 
"  The  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea," 
and  the  adjunct  of  a  full-orbed  moon,  with  all  its  mysterious 
depth  of  shadows  and  silvery  catching  lights,  would  make  fine 
back  grounds  for  finished  engravings. 

"  To  be,  or  not  to  be — that  is  the  question,"  is  the  immortal 
subject  of  the  fifth  plate,  and  is  conceived  in  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  poet.  Hamlet  has  entered  by  a  Gothic  door  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture — Ophelia,  on  the  right,  is  seated  with 
a  book  in  her  hand,  and  on  the  left,  concealed  by  a  partition 
and  curtain  from  those  in  the  chamber,  are  the  King  and  Po- 
lonius  listening.  Hamlet's  attitude  and  expression  are  very 
happily  imagined — at  once  philosophic  and  graceful.  He  is  not 
an  actor  speaking  to  an  audience,  but  a  man  debating  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Ophelia  is  natural,  but  not  graceful — 
the  countenance,  though  that  of  a  maiden  who  loves  and  thinks, 
is  not  beautiful,  and  the  contracted  posture  of  the  limbs — the 
crossing  her  feet,  and  drawing  them  under  her,  together  with  the 
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position  of  the  left  hand,  are  decidedly  inelegant.  Retzsch  can 
afford  to  have  this  much  said  against  one  of  his  young  females, 
since  he  is  in  general  peculiarly  felicitous  in  expressing  maiden 
innocence  with  all  its  grace  and  sweetness.  The  attitude  of  the 
listening  King  is  good,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
truly  malign — Polonius,  on  the  contrary,  has  more  marks  of  little- 
ness than  some  of  his  reflexions  warrant;  but  then  his  besetting 
sin  of  curiosity,  and  function  of  chief  spy,  are  admirably  expressed 
— his  very  eyes  listen,  and  his  compressed  lips  indicate  that  he  is 
hearkening  to  "  one  who  reasoneth  well." 

The  play  is  the  scene  of  the  sixth  plate.  This  is  a  composition 
of  more  figures  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is  admirable  both 
in  detail  and  as  a  whole.  A  drawn  curtain  in  the  centre  dis- 
covers a  stage,  some  four  feet  from  the  ground,  representing  a 
forest  garden.  Gonzago  is  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  Lucianus 
pouring  poison  into  his  ear  with  the  left  hand,  while  he  grasps 
the  crown  with  his  right.  Hamlet  reclines  on  the  ground  beneath 
this  second  stage — the  King  and  Queen  in  their  chairs  of  state  on 
the  right,  and  behind  them  Polonius  and  others.  On  the  left 
Ophelia  is  seated,  her  limbs  concealed  by  the  interposition  of 
Hamlet's  figure.  Behind  her  chair  are  Horatio  and  others,  and 
between  them  and  the  spectator,  the  jSgure  of  a  youthful  page — 
an  incident  frequently  used,  and  generally  with  good  effect. 
Ophelia's  face  and  figure  are  in  profile — her  head  slightly  de- 
pressed, and  with  a  down-cast  look.  Her  countenance  is  as  full 
of  sweetness  as  her  features  are  of  Grecian  delicacy  and  beauty — 
her  hands  are  gracefully  crossed.  She  neither  attends  to  the 
play,  nor,  like  Horatio,  watches  the  countenance  of  the  King ; 
neither  does  she  seem  to  hear  even  Hamlet's  exclamation  to  the 
usurper,  "  He  poisons  him  i'the  garden!"  but  after  her  sport  of 
wit  with  Hamlet,  has  foigotten  all  around  her,  and  thinks  only  of 
her  unhappy  love.  Hamlet's  posture  is  easy  and  natural,  and 
when  he  sees  the  conscience-struck  monarch  rising  from  his  chair, 
he  points  to  the  actors,  and  hastens  to  tell  him  the  conclusion  of 
the  play,  which  the  other  will  not  wait  to  see — 

"  You  shall  see  anon,  how 
The  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Goiizago's  wife." 

The  seventh  plate  is  that  original  scene,  worthy  the  genius 
of  Shakspeare,  when  Hamlet  urges  Guildenstern  to  "  play  upon 
his  pipe,"  that  he  may  annihilate  his  hopes  of  playing  upon  him. 
This  is  a  fine  subject  and  nobly  managed — Hamlet  is  full  of 
energy,  and  Guildenstein  of  that  earnest  and  honest  disclaimer  of 
having  any  skill  on  the  fiute,  coupled  with  a  perfect  unconsci- 
ousness of  the  trap  the  prince  is  preparing,  which  shows  the  excel- 
lent judgment  and  skill  of  Retzsch.  Guildenstern,  though  a  re- 
gular court  spy,  is  at  this  moment  perfectly  sincere — and  so  he 
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looks — while  Hamlet  is  like  the  eau:lo  pouncing  on  his  prey — 
but  on  a  prey  too  contemptible  to  riitlle  the;  majesty  of  his  nature, 
Horatio  and  anotlu  r  complete  this  group,  and  the  three  players 
form  a  second,  wliich  by  their  quiet  attitudes, yet  earnest  observa- 
tion of  Hamlet,  ailds  greatly  to  the  picture — neither  are  the  dis- 
arrang(d  (Jothic  chairs  and  architecture  of  the  room,  though 
subordinate  features,  without  a  good  effect. 

The  principal  figure  in  the  eighth  plate  is  the  King  at  his 
prayers,  and  the  other,  Hamlet  in  the  back  ground  retiring 
tinough  a  door,  and  putting  up  his  sword.  "Up,  sword;  and 
know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent."  To  place  the  King  in  the 
foreground  was  scarcely  judicious.  It  brings  to  one's  recollection 
so  many  nohle  iigures  of  kneeling  saints  by  the  great  masters, 
that  the  royal  fratricide  commands  neither  our  conmiiseration, 
nor  the  artist  our  unqualilied  applause.  Hamlet's  figure  is 
very  spirited. 

Keithir  is   the  ninth  plate  one  of  Retzsch's  happiest  efforts. 
Hamlet  in  the  centre  has  lunged  his  sword  through  the  arras — 
"  How  now,  a  rat ! 
Dead  for  a  ducat." 
The  figure  of  Hamlet  is  good,  but  somewhat  heavy,     He  is  ten 
years  older  than   when  he  said  "  To  be,  or  not  to  be  !"     And  as 
to  poor  Polonius,  whom  we  partly  see  through  an  opening  in  the 
arras,  transfixed  by  Hamlet's  rapier,  he  is  writhing  in   a  manner 
which,  if  it  be  natural,  is  at  the  same  time  very  grotesque.     The 
Queen,  starting  forward  in  her  chair,  has  much  horror  and  well- 
expressed  action  in  her  face,  arms,  hands,  and  upper  part  of  the 
body;  but  there  would  have  been   more  life  in  the  wiiole  figure 
were  siie  a  little  rising  from  her  seat. 

'J'he  tenth  jiltite  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  4th  scene  in  the 
third  act,  at  the  moment  when  Hamlet,  addressing  the  ghost 
(which  is  unseen  by  his  mother),  says, 

"  Save  nie,  and  hover  o'er  nie  with  your  w^ngs. 

You  heavenly  guards  ! — What  would  your  gracious  figure  ?" 
The  countenance,  attitude,  and  clasped  hands  of  the  Queen, 
"  Alas  !  he's  mad" — are  extremely  fine,  and  so  is  the  attitude  of 
Hamlet,  with  awe-struck  profile,  and  "bedded  hair"  that  "  starts 
up  and  stands  on  end."  The  slain  Polonius  has  fallen  through 
the  opening  in  the  arras,  and  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  and 
limbs  still  flexible,  and  so  disposed,  that  though  the  head  in- 
dicates death,  it  has  come  so  recently,  that  the  muscles  are  not 
yet  unstrung. 

The  I  lih  plate,  Ophelia's  madness,  is  a  pathetic  subject,  ably 
and  touchingly  treated.     Ophelia,  saying 

"  There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance,  pray 
You,  love,  rcmembei- :   and  there  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 
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«— is  a  tine  figure,  but  rather  large.     Laertes  is  nobly  conceived, 
and  so  are  the  King  and  Queen. 

The  12th  plate  is  a  nragnificent  picture — the  church  in  the 
centre — the  gates  to  the  church-yard  on  the  right,  and  the  left — 
the  distant  houses  and  road,  witii  the  procession  of  Ophelia's 
funeral — the  church-yard  itself,  with  its  tombs  and  crosses,  and 
sculptured  angel  mourning,  and  innocent  child  with  out-stretched 
arms  looking  up  to  heaven,  are  all  grouped  in  that  admirable 
disorder,  Mhich  an  old  Catholic  burial-ground  so  frequently 
presents.  While  the  procession  is  seen  in  the  distance,  on  the 
left  one  of  the  grave-diggers  has  stuck  his  spade  in  the  earth, 
and  retired  under  the  shelter  of  the  church  and  an  upright  tomb- 
stone, where  he  is  quaffing  the  contents  of  a  bottle  raised  with 
both  hands  to  his  mouth.  Thus  Retzsch  is,  like  Shakspeare,  the 
painter  of  nature  ;  the  presence  of  a  prince,  the  solemnity  of  the 
funeral  of  the  high-born,  young  and  beautiful,  change  not  for  a 
moment  the  disposition  of  the  grosser  sons  of  earth. 

Hamlet  and  Horatio  are  in  the  centre  of  the  foreground;  and 
still  nearer,  but  more  to  the  right,  is  the  lirst  grave-digger,  in  the 
grave,  resting  on  his  spade,  and  looking  up  at  Hamlet.  Early 
impressions  are  not  easily  effaced ;  one  can  never  forget  the 
divine  picture  of  Hamlet  by  Lawrence,  one  of  the  sublimest  con- 
ceptions in  the  world.  Yet  Retzsch,  with  less  poetic  feeling,  is 
more  true  to  nature,  more  true  to  Shakspeare — (are  they  not  the 
same?)  Hamlet,  holding  the  skull  of  Yorick,  is  looking  at  it, 
and  with  an  easy  action  of  his  right  hand,  as  indicating  that  it  is 
of  the  skull  he  is  speaking,  tells  the  attentive  Horatio, 

"  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft." 

This  most  admirable  picture  is  followed  by  one  of  a  still  higher 
order,  being  a  grand  composition  of  not  less  than  thirty  figures. 
The  scene, — Hamlet  and  Laertes  struggling  in  the  grave  of 
Ophelia.  No  written  description  can  convey  any  idea  of  this 
picture ;  but  the  variety  and  contrast  of  attitude,  yet  perfect 
harmony  of  the  whole,  with  the  admirable  drawing  of  every  part, 
place  Retzsch  in  the  first,  the  highest  rank  of  art,  that  of  design. 

The  next  plate.  No.  14, — the  pause  in  the  fencing  of  Hamlet 
and  Laertes,  when  the  king  says, 

"  Stay,  give  me  drink  :   Hamlet,  this  pearl  is  thine ; 
Here's  to  thy  health, — give  him  the  cup,'' 

is  another  fine   composition,  but  necessarily  of  less  energy  than 
the  last. 

Plate  the  loth  is  at  the  moment  when  Hamlet  stabs  the  king. 

"  The  point 
Envenom'd  too  !  then  venom,  do  thy  work." 
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This  subject  is  also  nobly  treated.  The  Queen  dead  and  the 
tenor  of  her  hidies — tlie  astonishment,  horror,  and  vain  interposi- 
tion of  the  eourliers — the  ajionv  of  the  King,  his  upraised  leg,  and 
hand  graspini;  I  he  clolh  of  the  table — the  impetuous  energy — the 
vengeanee  with  which  Hamlet  thrusts  his  sword  into  the  heart 
«)f  ills  iallier's  murderer — the  conscience-stricken  and  mortally 
wounded  Laertes,  on  the  ground,  still  pointing  to  the  King,  the 
prime  cause  of  all  this  horror — altogether  form  a  picture,  as 
Ret:^sch  has  treated  it,  of  the  highest  order. 

The  last  plate  in  this  series  of  Illustrations  of  Hamlet,  is  the 
exclusive  conception  of  Retzsch,  the  subject  not  being  repre- 
sented on  the  stage.  It  is  Hamlet  laid  out  in  state,  on  a  raised 
platform,  and,  on  one  beneath  him,  the  King  and  Queen.  Ham- 
let lies  on  a  royal  pall  ;  on  a  covered  stool  on  the  near  side  are 
his  hat  and  sword,  and  on  the  further  side  two  ancient  warriors 
in  armour,  each  holding  a  standard  of  royal  Denmark.  At  the 
head  of  the  bier,  Horatio,  with  Danish  warriors  behind  him,  is 
addressing  Fortinbras,  Prince  of  Norway,  who,  in  armour,  and 
with  a  collar  and  royal  mantle,  is  seated  on  a  stool  at  the  foot.  In 
the  back  ground  are  Norwegian  warriors.  Lower  down,  royal 
guards  are,  with  their  partizans,  keeping  back  the  multitude, 
uhose  rude  heads,  of  both  sexes,  are  seen  at  the  bottom,  and 
in  the  centre  of  these,  part  of  the  head  and  mane  of  a  horse,  with 
the  back  of  its  rider  in  complete  armour,  and  a  bear-skin  mantle 
across  his  left  shoulder.  These  form  a  picture,  which  most  ap- 
propriately, and  most  ably  completes  this  first  part  of  the  work. 

\\  ithout  undertaking  the  invidious  task  of  comparing  these 
j)lates,  with  any  of  the  numerous  existing  illustrations  of  our  im- 
mortal dramatist,  it  is  only  just  to  say,  that  Retzsch  brings  genius 
and  talent  into  the  lield  of  no  ordinary  calibre,  and  that  he  has 
a  practical  knowledge  of  drawing,  a  felicity  of  design,  and  a 
vigour  of  execution,  which  must  inevitably  rank  his  compositions 
in  the  first  class  of  works  of  the  kind.  From  the  lovers  of  art 
in  this  its  first,  its  simplest,  but  most  difficult,  and  most  elevated 
form — outline — they  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  degree  of  encourage- 
ment, which  will  stimulate  our  own  rising  artists  to  consider, 
that  to  design  greatly  and  to  draw  well,  are  the  noblest  efforts  of 
art,  though  to  paint  beautifully,  to  iinish  highly  may  be  more 
attractive  to  the  midtitude.  The  great  designer,  the  bold  and 
accurate  drawer  in  outline,  is  the  Homer,  the  Dante,  the  Shak- 
speare— the  beautiful  finisher,  the  Virgil,  the  Pope,  the  Racine — 
of  painting. 
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Postscript  to  the  Article  on  Paixhans's  New  Maritime  Force  and 
Artillery. 
This  article  was  entirely  printed  off  previously  to  the  appearance  of  Captain  Ross's 
"Treatise  on  Navigation  b}' Steam ;"  and  it  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  to  find  our 
views  on  the  importance  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  confirmed  by  those  of  an  oflScer  of 
Captain  Ross's  judgment  and  experience.  One  of  the  chapters  of  his  book  is  expressly 
devoted  to  the  applicationof  steam  vessels  to  the  purposes  of  naval  warfare,  in  which  he 
considers  them — "  as  auxiliaries  to  men  of  war — as  a  separate  force — as  a  protection  to 
trade — and  as  a  defence  to  the  nation ;"  and  enters  into  a  variety  of  practical  details, 
exhibiting  very  clearly  the  advantages  possessed  by  steam  vessels  over  ships  of  the 
line,  under  certain  circumstances.  Although  we  should  suppose  that  Captain  Ross  is 
not  at  all  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Col.  Paixhans,  otherwise  than  by  hearsay,  (for 
he  makes  no  specific  allusion  to  them,)  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  on  all  the 
points  on  which  the  French  Colonel  of  Artillery  grounds  the  superiority  of  his  pro- 
posed system  to  that  now  in  use,  he  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  the  British 
Post  Captain.  We  select  a  few  passages  from  Capt.  Ross's  Introduction,  which  have 
particularly  struck  us,  and  which  we  submit  to  our  readers'  meditation. 

After  stating  the  complete  revolution  which  navigation  has  undergone  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  steam  engine,  and  that  the  change  is  still  more  applicable  to  naval  war- 
fare than  to  commercial  or  mercantile  purposes,  Capt.  Ross  says,  "  If  it  be  true,  as  is 
generally  understood,  that  our  rivals  and  enemies  are  turning  their  attention  very  par- 
ticularly to  this  object,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  us  to  see  that  no  time  is  lost  by 
ourselves,  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  insure  us  that  continued  superiority  at  sea  on 
■which  our  very  existence  depends."  Among  the  peculiar  advantages  of  steam  vessels 
lie  ranks  this,  "  that  they  may  easily  engage  with  red-hot  shot,  and  with  othtr  missiles, 
which  the  present  si/sfem  does  not  appreciate,  or  which  are  now  not  deemed  convenient ;" 
and  he  adds,  that  "  it  is  further  easy  to  see  that  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  changes 
which  a  system  of  this  nature  will  introduce  into  naval  warfare,  and  that  consequently 
an  entire  new  course  of  study  will  be  required  in  training  both  men  and  officers  to  this, 
science." 

After  noticing  briefly  the  immense  difl'erence  in  point  of  economy  between  the  system 
of  fighting  steam  vessels  and  that  of  line-of-battle  ships,  and  the  great  advantages 
which  the  former  hold  out  to  the  secondary  naval  powers,  he  says,  "  Without  wishing 
to  excite  unnecessary  alarm,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reflect  steadily  on  the  question,  without 
some  feeling  of  doubt  whether  the  destiny  of  Great  Britain  may  not  at  length  be  in- 
volved in  this  verj^  invention,  whether  its  fate  will  not  even  be  sealed,  as  soon  as  steam 
vessels  shall  supersede  the  present  ones  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  become, 
what  the  latter  scarcely  ever  can,  the  general  naval  warfare  of  the  world." 

The  last  passage  we  shall  quote  is  very  nearly  a  counterpart  of  one  or  two  which  we 
could  point  out  in  the  French  author  :— "  Our  naval  superiority  at  present,  or  on  the 
existing  system,  is  identified  with  the  general  causes  of  our  prosperity,  and  secured  to 
us  as  long  as  that  state  shall  last.  But  the  case  may  become  far  otherwise,  should  the 
systemof  naval  warfare,  which  is  here  contemplated,  ever  become  generally  established, 
should  it  ever  supersede  the  system  of  large  ships  managed  by  thorough-bred  seamen. 
The  general  political  consequences  are  easily  inferred.  Warfare  at  sea  will  approach 
more  nearl^^  to  warfare  on  shore,  or  the  ditferences  between  a  military  and  a  naval 
system  will  be  small,  compared  to  what  they  are  at  present.  Any  nation  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  levy  armies  and  fortifj"^  towns,  may  then  build  vessels  and  produce  sea- 
men, if  seamen  they  can  be  termed,  adequate  to  the  management  of  a  flotilla,  and  as 
well  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  naval  warfare,  as  their  soldiers  are  for  land  service. 
The  system  in  fact  will  become  a  species  of  military,  rather  than  a  naval  one,  and  they 
who  should  have  been  sailors,  will  be  maritime  soldiers,  not  seamen  ;  and  then  will 
our  superioritj-,  as  far  as  depends  on  seamanship,  disappear;  or  we  also  shall  become 
what  they  will  be,  and  must  learn  to  meet  them  on  our  own  channel,  and  on  their  own 
shores,  as  we  met  them  at  Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  It  is  equally  evident  that  the  least 
maritime- nations  will  then  become  capable  of  undertaking  naval  wars,  as  almost  every 
instruction  and  discipline  which  their  officers,  men,  and  vessels  may  require,  will  be- 
come practicable  even  in  their  own  rivers  and  harbours,  and  on  their  own  nsrrow 
seas." 
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Art.  Xlir. —  De  Prised  JEfii/ptiortmi   Litlerafurd  Commentatio   Prima,  quant 

.<!rr//)s7V  J.  G.  L.  Kosegarten.  Weimar.  1828.  4to.  pp.  71,  28  plates. 
This  little  work  of  Professor  Kosegarten  contains  much  valuable  information, 
without  any  of  that  wild  conjecture  which  has  of  late  years  become  so  popular  : 
it  really  does  credit  both  to  the  industry  and  to  the  modesty  of  the  author; 
and  it  contains  almost  every  thing  that  is  hitherto  known  to  the  public,  respect- 
ing the  enchorial  or  demotic  characters  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

"  Being  desirous,"  says  the  autlior,  in  his  preface,  "  of  deciphering  the  old  Egyp- 
tian pap\ri,  especially  those  which  are  deposited  in  the  R.iyal  Library  at  Berlin,  I 
have  tliounht  it  rijiht  to  begin  with  collecting  in  this  commentary  the  elements  of 
what  is  known  on  the  subject.  In  explaining  these  elements,  1  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  agree  in  general  with  the  duumviratp,  which  has  deserved  the  most  in  Egyptian 
literature  ;  anil  endeavour  to  contirni  and  extend  the  discoveries  of  Young  and  Ciiam- 
polliun  by  new  examples.  I  have  added  to  this  essay  a  co|)y  of  the  Inscription  of 
Rosetia,  together  wilh  Young's  translation;  not  that  I  thought  it  in  every  )->articular 
correct:  an  opinion  which  even  the  learned  author  himself,  I  apprehend,  is  not  dis- 
posed to  maintain;  but  because  I  thought  it  right  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  person  so  well  qualified  forjudging  on  the  subject.  The  present  publication 
contains  ten  lines  only  of  the  Inscription,  in  four  plates;  the  remainder  will  form  as 
many  more  in  my  second  essay.  I  have  merely  substituted  the  corresponding  Greek 
words  for  some  of  the  Latin  epithets  of  the  Ptolemies. 

"  I  have  added  pldtes  of  the  whole  of  the  Berlin  Papyrus,  No.  36,  and  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  other  manuscripts  of  lierlin.  with  such  translations  as  I  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  myself  were  approximately  correct ;  and!  shall  add  other  papyri  in  my  next 
essay.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  appear  to  be  duplicates  of  each  other,  written  at  the 
same  time,  wiili  slight  variations:  these  are  marked  by  the  librarian  a  and  h.  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  also  copies  of  the  characters  expressing  the  numbers  and  the 
months,  as  explained  by  Champollion,  in  order  to  support  my  conclusions  respecting 
the  dates,  which  have  been  otherwise  understood  by  Seytfarth.  I  have  to  return  my 
best  thanks  to  Young,  to  Champollion,  and  to  Peyron,  for  their  obliging  and  ready 
answers  to  any  inquiry  that  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  of  them  ;  and  to  my  friends 
at  Bedin  who  have  kindly  entrusted  me  with  the  manuscripts  that  I  required. — 
Greifswald,  Aug.  1827." 

The  candour  and  good-nature  of  the  author  are  exhibited  in  many  parts  of 
the  work,  and  he  deserves  our  gratitude  much  more  than  if  he  had  attempted, 
even  with  some  success,  to  add  many  new  conjectures  to  the  multitude  which 
are  in  danger  of  overwhelming  the  subject  of  Egyptian  literature.  He  is  not, 
however,  wholly  without  claim  to  originality,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  see  clr.arly  the  vestiges  of  the  word  methre,  witnesses,  in  the  papyrus 
of  Casati;  though  he  has  omitted  to  insert  in  his  plate  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  manuscript  of  Berlin.  There  are  also  several  new  modifications  of  the 
forms  of  the  letters,  of  considerable  importance,  which  he  has  first  publicly 
noticed,  especially  those  of  the  p  and  f  ;  and  he  has  very  satisfactorily  shown 
that  some  readings,  in  which  Dr.  Young  was  at  first  inclined  to  follow 
Akerblad,  but  which  he  afterwards  abandoned,  are  wholly  untenable.  Pro- 
fessor Koset;arteu  adds,  with  great  simplicity,  p.  19,  that  he  is  therefore 
inclined  to  dnubt  on  the  subject.  But  how  much  better  is  it  to  be  right  with 
hesitation,  than  to  be  wrong  with  confidence  ! 
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Art.  XIV. — Catalngus  Arlijician,  site  Architecii,  Statmrii,  Sculptores,  Pic- 
tnres,  Ctelatores  et  Scalptores  Grecorum  et  Romanorum,  lite.rarum  ordine 
dispositi,  a  Julio  Sillig.  Accediint  tres  tahulee  Synchronistic^.  Dresdse  & 
Lipsiae,   Libraria  Arnoldia,  1827,  in  8vo. 

Mr.  Sillig,  the  author  of  this  work,  is,  we  believe,  the  editor  of  the  Dresden 
reprint  of  Markland's  edition  of  Statius'  Silvse,  noticed  in  our  last  number.  In 
the  dedicatory  preface  addressed  to  the  celebrated  Bottiger,  to  whose  encou- 
ragement, and  that  of  Creuzer,  the  origin  of  the  work  is  ascribed,  the  author 
explains,  at  full  length,  the  principles  upon  which  he  has  proceeded. 

Mr.  Sillig's  first  idea  was  to  republish,  with  notes  and  additions,  the  Cata- 
logus  Artihcum  of  Francis  Junius,  which  appeared  in  1694.  Of  this  work 
Creuzer  had  sent  him  a  copy,  with  the  marginal  notes  of  Valckenaer,  which 
proved,  however,  of  little  value ;  and  the  work  itself  was  so  very  defective,  in 
consequence  of  the  credulity,  ignorance,  and  haste  of  the  writer,  that  Mr. 
Sillig  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  composing  an  entirely  new  work  on  the 
subject,  retaining  merely  the  alphabetic  order  of  his  predecessor. 

The  principal  authority  in  an  undertaking  of  this  nature,  it  is  evident,  must 
be  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  On  that  work,  which  Mr.  Sillig  pronounces 
to  be  one  of  those  which  have  most  suffered  from  interpolations,  and  to  liave 
been  published  from  faulty  MSS.,  he  has  bestowed  a  considerable  degree  of 
attention  and  care.  During  a  residence  at  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  an 
examination  of  the  MSS.  of  it  in  the  King's  Library,  and  he  is  now  preparing 
a  new  and  revised  edition,  which,  however,  is  not  likely  to  see  the  light  for 
some  time,  in  consequence  of  the  laborious  revision  he  is  bestowing  on  it. 

The  present  work  is  for  ancient,  what  the  works  of  Lanzi,  Pilkington,  and 
others,  are  for  modern  times ;  and  scholars,  as  well  as  the  amateurs  of  ancient 
art,  will  find  it  a  most  useful  and  valuable  manual. 


Art.  XV. — Grammaire  Grecque,  contenant  les  Dialectes  et  la  difference  avec  le 
Grec  Vulgaire.  Par  C.  Minoide  Mynas,  Ex-professeur  de  Philosophic. 
Paris.  1828.  8vo. 
The  author  of  this  Grammar  is  one  of  those  learned  Hellenes  who  have  taken 
refuge  in  foreign  countries,  from  the  toils  and  dangers  to  be  encountered  in 
their  own.  He  is  now  a  teacher  of  the  Greek  language  in  Paris,  where  he 
has  published  several  works  on  the  subject  of  Greek  grammar  and  orthoepy. 
He  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Erasmian  system  of  pronunciation,  which 
he  designates  as  a  prononcialion  ridicule, — an  assertion,  by  the  way,  per- 
fectly unfounded,  for  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  S,  »,  au,  at,  as 
sounded  by  the  ancients,  accord  with  the  system  of  that  eminent  scholar.  It 
is  still,  however,  a  question  whether  foreigners  should  adhere  to  a  system 
which  makes  their  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  unintelligible  to  those  whose 
native  tongue  it  is ;  and  it  would  be,  perhaps,  the  most  advisable  course  if 
scholars  were  to  adopt  the  system  of  sound  and  accent  followed  in  the  schools 
and  language  of  Modern  Greece;  which  will,  in  all  probability,  before  long 
become  once  more  a  literary  country,  and  produce  works  approaching  to  those 
of  the  days  of  Cimon  and  Pericles. 

Mr.  Mynas  divides  his  grammar  into  four  parts, —  Technology,  Orthography, 
Syntax,  and  Dialects.  The  two  first  correspond  to  what  we  usually  call  Ety- 
mology ;  and  in  them  he  developes,  with  considerable  clearness,  the  declen- 
sions, conjugations,  &c.; — perhaps  he  shows  too  much  ingenuity,  in  seeking 
to  establish  differences  in  the  tenses  of  verbs  that  do  not  exist.     In  notes  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  pages,  he  points  out  the  various  changes  that  forms  have  under- 
gone in  the  mouths  of  tlie  people,  whose  language,  both  in  this  work  and  in 
his  Cal/iope,  he  maintains  not  to  be  modern. 

"  Before,"  savs  lie,  "  the  formation  of  the  grammar  which  regulated  the  Hellenism, 
or  Attic  lansrtiiiso,  the  common  people  spoke  in  Greece,  as  they  do  at  the  present  day, 
an  idiom  which  is  nothing  but  an  irrejjular  mixture  of  the  different  dialects  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  quite  useless  to  give  a  particular  grammar  of  it,  since  it  does  not  exist  even 
in  Greece,  and  still  more  useless  to  trouble  oneself  about  it.  U  hat  is  of  importance 
for  knowing  the  vulgar  Greek,  is  to  abandon  the  false  pronunciation  which  Krasmus 
created ;  for  students,  when  acquainted  with  our  pronunciation,  will  understand  the 
people,  and  the  practice  of  a  few  days  will  enable  them  to  make  themselves  understood 
by  them." 

Trom  these  ideas,  we  believe  very  generally  entertained  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  will,  in  their  future  writings,  strive  after 
classic  purity,  retaining  their  present  pronunciation. 

The  other  divisions  are  equally  well  treated;  and  this  Grammar  may,  on  the 
whole,  be  pronounced  to  be  a  good  one,  though  undoubtedly  inferior  to  those 
of  Cuttman  or  iNlatlhia;. 


Art.  XVI. — Gran  Dizionario  della  Lingua  Italiana.     7  vols.  4to. 
Bologna.     1819—27. 

This  Dictionary  is  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  the  La  Crusca,  whose 
system  it  follows,  as  no  word  is  inserted  without  the  authority  of  approved 
writers,  the  examples  being  quoted  at  length.  The  compilers  of  the  present 
work,  among  whom  we  find  Paolo  Cotta,  Professors  Orioli  and  Tommasini, 
of  Bologna,  and  other  respectable  names,  have  added  considerably  to  the  list 
of  authors  selected  by  the  Florentine  Academicians,  and  have  also  adopted 
the  corrections  and  additions  contained  in  Monti's  celebrated  Proposta.  But 
another  important  feature  of  the  present  Dictionary  is  the  introduction  of 
terms  belonging  to  art  and  science,  in  which  the  Italian  language  had  been 
hitherto  considered  greatly  deficient.  One  science,  however,  the  editors  appear 
to  have  neglected,  and  that  is  geography :  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  Italians  are  much  given  to  Italianize,  or  rather  Latinize,  geographical 
names.  How  is  one  to  know,  for  instance,  that  Aquisgrana  is  the  same  as 
Aix-la-Chapelle;  that  Augusta  means  Augsburg;  that  Monaco  is  Munich; 
Basilea,  Basle;  and  others,  besides  the  names  of  Italian  places,  which  are 
often  spelt  in  two  difTerent  ways,  Torino  and  Turino,  Firenze  and  Fiorenza, 
&c.?  The  proper  names,  ancient  and  modern,  are  also,  we  find,  omitted.  A 
great  and  complete  Dictionary  of  a  language  ought  to  contain  all  these.  It 
appears  also  that  the  editors  have  sacrificed  so  far  to  old  principles,  as  to  over- 
look the  authority  of  the  waiters  of  the  eighteenth  century;  thus  deprivmg 
themselves  and  the  public  of  the  assistance  derivable  from  a  period  of  great 
labour  and  erudition,  during  which  many  words  were  introduced  by  men  of 
learning,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  spreading  information  and  industry. 
OtheV  omissions  we  have  noticed,  especially  among  the  verbal  nouns,  in 
which  the  Italian  is  so  rich :  many  of  these  are  left  out;  the  pronunciation  is 
also  neglected,  and  no  clue  is  given  to  find  out  the  proper  sound  of  the  e  and 
of  the  o,  which  is  so  often  mistaken  even  by  Italians,  nor  that  of  the  s  and  the 
double  z.  This  part  of  the  language  has  been  hitherto  unattended  to  in  most 
Dictionaries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dizionario  Ortologicu  of  Nesi,  and  of 
Pctroni's  Italian,  French,  and  English  Dictionary. 

Notwithstanding  these   and   other  minor  faults,   the  Gran  Dizionario  of 
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Bologna  is  the  best  general  Dictionary  of  the  Italian  language  now  extant. 
The  last  edition  of  the  genuine  La  Crusca  is  now  nearly  a  century  old;  the 
Dictionary  of  Albert!,  although  good,  is  not  sufficiently  discriminating  in  the 
selection  of  words;  and  that  of  Cesari,  on  the  contrary,  is  over  scrupulous,  by 
its  exclusive  reference  to  the  old  classics.  The  present  compilers  have  taken  a 
middle  path  between  Alberti  and  Cesari. 

The  Academicians  of  La  Crusca  have  long  promised  a  new  edition  of  their 
Great  Dictionary,  and  we  understand  they  have  registered  above  twenty  thou- 
sand words  to  add  to  it;  but  as  yet  we  see  no  prospect  of  the  result  of  their 
labours  coining  very  soon  before  the  public.  A  Dictionary  at  once  analytical, 
complete,  and  corresponding  to  the  improved  state  of  intellect  and  of  educa- 
tion, is  still  a  desideratum  in  Italian  literature. 


Art.  XVII. — Cuhi-ino  Fondulo,  frammento  della  Storia  Lomharda  ml  fmire 
delsecolo  1 4mo,  e  7  principiare  del15mo;  opera  di  Vincenzo  Lancetti,  Crerao- 
nese.  2  vol.  16mo.  Milano.  1827. 
The  author  of  this  little  work  has  properly  styled  it  a  "  historical  fragment," 
but  some  of  the  critics  and  philologists  of  Italy  have  classed  it  amongst  the 
"  historical  novels;"  for  the  name  has  now  spread  beyond  the  Alps,  although, 
compared  with  Manzoni's  "  Betrothed,"  none  of  the  attempts  that  have  been 
there  made,  in  imitation  of  the  great  Northern  Magician,  deserve  much  attention. 
Mr.  Lancetti,  however,  did  not  sit  down  to  write  a  work  of  imagination;  his 
task  was  of  a  different  nature.  He  searched  diligently  libraries  and  archives, 
and  consulted  INISS.  in  order  to  fill  up  every  flaw  in  the  life  of  his  hero;  and 
when  all  records  failed  him,  he  "  drew  from  preceding  as  well  as  from  sub- 
sequent facts,  the  indication  of  those  which  must  have  happened  between, 
availing  himself  of  every  incident  to  render  the  course  of  his  narrative  instruc- 
tive, entertaining,  and  probable,'"  leaving  to  critics  to  call  it  "  a  history,  or  a 
historical  novel,  if  they  prefer  the  latter  term,  agreeably  to  the  now  prevailing 
fashion  in  Europe." — Preface. 

Cabrino  Fondulo  was  born  at  Soncino,  in  the  territory  of  Cremona,  of  an 
ancient  family ;  he  began  his  military  career  in  the  service  of  the  Viscontis, 
the  then  rulers  of  Milan,  and  who  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  John 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  died  in  1402,  divided  between  his  three  sons,  still 
under  age,  his  splendid  dominions,  which  extended  from  the  Alps  of  Tyrol  to 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  including  Lombardy,  Monferrat,  part  of 
Tuscany,  Parma,  Piacenza,  Reggio,  and  even  Bologna  and  Perugia.  This 
was  considered  a  favourable  opportunity  by  the  enemies  of  the  Viscontis, 
to  shake  off  their  yoke.  Among  these  was  the  family  of  Cavalcabo,  who  had 
been  in  former  times  Lords  of  Cremona,  but  had  lost  their  power  during  the 
wars  of  the  Guelphs  and  the  Ghibelins.  Cabrino,  who  was  of  a  family  anciently 
attached  to  the  Cavalcabo,  sided  with  the  latter,  and  assisted  their  represen- 
tative, Ugolino,  to  make  himself  Lord  of  Cremona.  Soon  after,  however, 
Ugolino,  being  attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  Visconti,  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  to  Milan.  His  nephew,  Charles  Cavalcabo,  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  at  Cremona,  and  became  so  enamoured  of  his  power,  and  for- 
getful of  the  ties  of  nature  and  duty  that  bound  him  to  Ugolino,  that  when  the 
latter  escaped  from  prison  and  re-appeared  at  Cremona,  Charles,  by  a  strata- 
gem, inveigled  him  into  the  castle,  where  he  had  him  soon  after  murdered — a 
common  practice  in  the  politics  of  those  times.  But  the  unnatural  assassin 
fell  by  the  same  arts  which  he  had  practised  against  his  uncle.     Cabrino  had 
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served  them  botli  in  liis  military  capacity,  and  had  connived  at  the  treason 
against  rgolino;  but  afterwards  finding  that  the  new  ruler  of  Cremona  sus- 
pected and  hated  him,  and  receiving  information  that  his  destruction  was  de- 
termined upon,  rcjolved  to  anticipate  his  treacherous  lord.  Having  assem- 
bled a  number  of  friends  and  followers  at  his  castle  of  Macastorna,  he  waited 
for  Charles  Cavalcabo,  who  was  returning  from  Milan  to  Cremona,  and  after 
treating  him  to  a  feast,  had  him  murdered  in  his  sleep,  together  with  his 
relatives  and  attendants.  After  this  horrid  tragedy,  Cabrino  proceeded  to  the 
town,  where  he  was  proclaimed  by  his  partizans  Lord  of  Cremona,  in  1406; 
vhich  sovereignty  he  retained  till  1420,  a  long  period  for  a  small  state  sur- 
rounded by  enemies.  Cabrino's  government  was  comparatively  wise  and 
beneficent,  and  under  it,  in  spite  of  his  frequent  wars  with  the  Visconti  and 
his  other  neighbours,  Cremona  prospered.  He  established  a  university,  which 
for  the  time  rivalled  those  of  Bologna  and  Pavia.  He  appears  to  have  been 
master  of  the  politics  of  his  age,  having  a  perfect  command  of  himself,  united 
to  bravery,  skill,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  men.  But  to  his  adversaries  he 
•was  terrible  and  cruel ;  several  of  them,  whom  he  secured  either  by  force  or 
stratagem,  he  caused  to  be  precipitated  from  the  lofty  tower  of  Cremona.  A 
poet,  who  wrote  some  satirical  verses  on  the  birth  of  one  of  his  sons,  be  caused 
to  be  buried  alive.  In  short,  he  was,  what  most  cotemporary  rulers  then  were, 
a  crafty,  unprincipled  tyrant. 

The  Emperor  Sigismund  and  Pope  John  XXHI.  met  at  Cremona  in  1414, 
•where  they  held  a  congress  for  the  pacification  of  Italy  and  of  the  church. 
Cabrino  entertained  his  guests  with  great  splendour.  It  was  then  that,  having 
accompanied  the  two  illustrious  strangers  to  the  summit  of  the  great  tower, 
he  had,  as  it  was  afterwards  reported,  hesitated  a  moment  whetlier  he  should 
not  hurl  down  both  Pope  and  Emperor  into  the  square  below,  as  he  had  done 
•with  his  other  victims,  in  order  thus  to  create  a  general  confusion  throughout 
Christendom,  of  which  he  might  take  advantage  to  extend  his  power.  But 
this  vague  surmise,  which  has  been  recorded  in  history,  appears  to  have  been 
a  story  invented  by  his  enemies,  the  Visconti,  and  published  afterwards  by 
Paul  Giovio,  a  writer  of  little  veracity.  At  last  Cabrino's  star  grew  pale, 
and  as  he  found  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  power  of  Philip  Maria 
Visconti,  whose  armies  were  then  led  by  the  celebrated  Carmagnola,  he 
agreed  to  give  up  Cremona  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  gold  ducats,  reserving  to  himself  the  castle  and  lands  of  Castelleone, 
with  the  title  of  Marquis.  Tliis  treaty  was  executed  in  1420.  But  Cabriiio 
did  not  enjoy  his  retirement  many  years.  Philip  Maria,  after  the  desertion  of 
Carmagnola  from  his  service,  having  become  more  suspicious  and  cruel,  sent 
troops  to  take  possession  of  Cabrino's  castle,  and  had  him  brought  prisoner 
with  his  family  to  Pavia,  where,  after  being  put  to  the  torture  and  undergoing 
eight  months'  imprisonment,  he  was,  by  a  mock  judgment,  condemned  to 
death,  and  decapitated  at  Milan,  in  the  square  of  the  Mercanti.  His  wife  and 
children  were  confined  in  the  castle  of  Cremona,  where  it  appears  they  sooa 
after  died. 

The  research  of  Mr.  Lancetti  has  been  very  great,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
municipal  events  of  those  obscure  times.  Where  history  failed  him,  he  has 
added  the  connecting  links  with  great  discrimination;  and  he  has  supplied 
the  minor  details  of  domestic  and  public  life,  in  conformity  to  the  manners  of 
the  age.  The  historical  part  of  the  work  evidently  outweighs,  in  extent  and 
importance,  the  accessory  or  romantic,  as  it  has  been  styled.  The  "fragment" 
might,  perhaps,  be  called  a  romantic  history,  rather  than  a  historical  novel. 
Whether  this  be  a  proper  mode  of  serving  up  the  mutilated  records  of  the 
obscure  biography  of  the  middle  ages,  we  shall  not  here  discuss.  Macchia- 
velli,  in  his  Life  of  Cattruccio,  took  still  greater  liberties  with  history. 
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As  a  historical  fragment  of  the  history  of  Lombardy,  and  embracing  those 
features  and  events  which  are  authenticated  by  the  author's  reference  to  texts, 
we  consider  Cabrino  Fondulo  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  Italian  literature. 
The  history  of  Italy  is  a  chaos,  out  of  which  we  almost  despair  of  seeing  any 
more  than  partial  sketches  brought  to  light.  If,  in  every  state  or  city  of 
that  country,  there  were  men  as  intelligent  and  as  industrious  as  the  present 
author,  we  might  obtain  a  collection  of  municipal  histories,  which  would 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  social  and  political  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  the  various  people  of  the  peninsula,  during  the  ages  that  elapsed 
between  the  destruction  of  the  Western  empire  and  the  epoch  of  Charles  V. 


Art.  XVIII. — De  la  Sicile,  et  de  ses  lapports  avec  V Aiigleterre,  a  Ftpoque  de  la 

Constitution  de  1812  ;  avec  la  Refutation  de  VHistoii-e  d'  Italic  par  M.  Botta, 

pour  les  parties  qui  ont  rapport  a  ces  mimes  evhiemens.     Par  un  Membre  des 

differens  Parlemens  de  Sicile.    8vo.    Paris.    1827. 

This  is  a  temperate,  well-written  account  of  the  short-lived  Constitutional 

Government  of  Sicily,  which  was  established  in  that  island,  in  1812,  by  the 

common  consent  of  the  Nobles,  the  Clergj',  and  the  Commons;  and  abruptly 

abolished,  in  1815,  by  the  late  King  Ferdinand,  after  his  restoration  to  his 

continental  dominions.     The  tale  has   been  already  told;    and    it  bears    an 

ominous  resemblance  to  the  events  which  are  now  taking  place  in  Portugal. 

The  three  orders,  which  had  agreed  in  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  soon 
began  to  differ,  when  they  came  to  legislate  upon  particular  points;  parties 
were  formed,  whicli  the  creatures  of  the  old  king  and  queen  encouraged ;  the 
inexperience  of  the  commons,  regret  for  the  loss  of  their  privileges  in  many  of 
the  nobles,  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the  clergy,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
court,  ruined  the  work  which  had  begun  in  a  moment  of  generous  enthusiasm, 
and  under  the  protecting  influence  of  England.  The  details  which  our  author 
gives  us  of  the  progress  of  the  crisis,  display  weakness  and  incapacity  on  one 
side,  disingenuousness  and  intolerance  on  the  other.  With  such  materials,  a 
catastrophe  was  unavoidable;  but  it  was  most  ungenerous  in  the  Neapolitan 
Cabinet  thus  to  reward,  by  an  obnoxious  act  of  power,  the  devotion  which  the 
Sicilians  had  shown  to  their  monarch  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  For  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  by  the  annexation  of  Sicily,  in  1816,  as  a  part  or  province 
of  the  Neapolitan  monarchy,  that  island  not  only  lost  its  new  constitution,  but 
also  its  old  parliament  and  privileges,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
mans. And  here  our  author  refutes  certain  assertions  of  the  historian  Botta, 
who  appears  in  general  less  accurately  informed  of  the  state  of  parties,  and  of 
the  multifarious  events  that  occured  in  rapid  succession  in  Southern  Italy,  than 
he  is  of  the  history  of  the  Northern  States,  where  he  was  in  many  instances  an 
eye-witness  of,  and  in  some  an  actor  in,  the  events.  The  occurrences  in  the 
south  are  even  now  obscured  and  disfigured  by  partial  accounts;  and  a  confii- 
sion  of  ideas  prevails  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  which  throws  a  false  colour- 
ing on  many  of  those  events.  Botta  attributes  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution 
in  Sicily  to  popular  license  and  the  influence  of  strangers, — meaning  the 
English.  Bursts  of  popular  license  are  the  usual  attendants  on  sudden  poli- 
tical changes;  but  Sicily  was  remarkably  free  from  any  such  effervescence. 
With  regard  to  the  Commons,  they  certainly  betrayed  great  inexperience, 
joined  to  a  peevish  and  factious  spirit;  but  they  were  so  far  from  being  in- 
fluenced by  the  English,  that  the  system  of  non-interference  adopted  by  the 
latter  is  what  the  constitutionalists  in  the  south  have  most  bitterly  complained 
of.     Botta,  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  displays  those  prejudices  against 
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England  which  are  too  commonly  entertained  by  continental  people  unac- 
quainted witli  this  country,  and  to  which,  in  another  instance,  we  alluded  in 
our  review  of  his  work,  in  No.  I.  of  this  Journal,  p.  261. 

The  other  passaixe  of  Botta  of  which  our  Sicilian  author  complains,  is  the 
following,  with  which  the  historian  concludes  his  narrative  of  the  affairs  of 
Sicily : — 

"  Hardly  had  Ferdinand,  ihrouc^h  the  events  of  1814,  recovered  the  throne  of  Naples, 
when  he,  by  a  single  word,  abolished  the  constitution,  not  only  without  disturbance, 
but  even  without  dissalistactiou  on  tlie  part  of  the  people." 

We  will  not  cavil,  as  some  hypercritic*  has  done,  about  dates;  for  although 
Ferdinand  did  not  reascend  the  throne  of  Naples  till  1815,  it  was  "  through 
the  events  of  1814"  that  he  was  enabled  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  conti- 
nental dominions,  which  he  did  not  effect,  however,  till  Murat's  rashness  in 
the  following  year  afforded  him  a  favourable  opportunity.  But  in  1814,  after 
Ferdinand's  reassumption  of  the  regal  power  at  Palermo,  the  fate  of  the  Sicilian 
Constitution  had  been  already  sealed.  \N'hatever  opposition  was  shown 
to  its  overthrow,  w^as  chierty  in  the  middling  classes;  but  it  never  assumed 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  showed  considerable 
apathy. 

In  conclusion,  Botta  has  in  this,  as  in  other  minor  points,  judged  perhaps 
too  hastily  of  causes ;  while  (and  we  repeat  the  words  of  our  former  article,) 
"  the  general  outline  of  facts  has  been  faithfully  adhered  to  by  him."  At  his 
age,  and  with  his  experience,  he  takes  a  melancholy  and  desponding  view  of 
the  illusions  with  which  the  Italians  have  been  dazzled  for  thirty  years  past;  and 
he  condemns,  perhaps  too  severely,  the  hallucination  of  those  who  trusted  to 
them.  lie  is  angry  with  both  natives  and  foreigners,  invaders  and  allies,  who 
meddled  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  seemingly  only  to  increase  its  disasters;  for 
Italy  may  claim  the  melancholy  privilege  of  having  grounds  of  complaint 
against  all.  Before  Botta's  work  appeared,  people  had  been  taught  to  con- 
sider the  French  invasion  as  the  epoch  of  Italian  regeneration,  and  the  subse- 
quent sway  of  Napoleon  as  the  golden  age  of  Italy.  Our  historian  has  fully 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  such  statements;  he  has  shown  that  Italy  was  betrayed, 
plundered,  abandoned  and  calumniated ;  he  has  told  many  unpalatable  truths 
to  men  of  all  parties;  he  has  shown  the  abuses  of  each  of  the  Italian  States, 


•  A  furious  attack  has  been  made,  in  another  Journal,  on  the  character  of  Botta, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  all  who  do  not  coincide  with  the  author  of  the  article,  in 
his  depreciation  of  the  historian.  The  Antologia  of  Florence  is  charged  with  having 
praised  Botta,  because  he  is  a  contribtitor  to  that  Journal.  Now,  we  happen  to  know 
that  Botta  wrote  but  two  articles  in  the  Antologia ;  one  of  which  was  a  clever  and 
humourous,  but  good-tempered,  critique  of  Lady  Morgan's  Salvator  Rosa.  The  Anto- 
logia has  neither  praised  nor  puffed  J3otta  ;  it  has  spoken  of  him  as  of  a  distinguished 
Italian  writer  of  our  days, — an  opinion  which,  we  believe,  few  will  controvert, — and 
has  given  him  credit  for  sincerity  of  purpose  ;  strongly  animadverting,  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  inaccuracies  into  which  too  much  rehance  on  his  sources  of  information  have  led 
him.  The  Antologia  is  a  publication  too  well  known  for  its  impartiality  and  liberality 
of  sentiments,  to  require  any  defence  from  us.  For  the  praise  which  we  conscientiously 
bestowed  on  Botta's  history,  we  have  also  been  honoured  with  a  share  of  this  critic's 
abuse — which  we  utterly  disregard.  We  are  no  partisans  in  pohtics,  and  intend  to 
assert  our  right  of  speaking  what  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  mulgrt  lei  coteries.  We  do 
not  pin  our  political  faith  on  the  statements  ef  Helen  INIaria  Williams,  Cuoco,  or 
even  of  Angeloni  or  Santa  Rosa  ;  the  opinion  of  a  French  periodical  on  Italian  affairs, 
we  regard  as  of  very  questionable  autiiority ;  and  finally,  in  venturing  to  pass  an  opinion 
upon  the  historian,  we  considered  it  but  fair  to  judge  him  by  his  original  work,  and 
not  by  a  French  version  of  it,  as  our  learned  contemporary  has  done.    Sedjam  satis. 
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previously  to,  and  after,  the  French  conquest ;  and  his  harvest  has  been  what 
might  be  expected — abuse  from  all  quarters. 

it  is  curious  to  observe  how  Botta,  whom  the  critic  already  mentioned  in 
the  note  charges  with  subserviency,  "  not  to  Austria  alone,  but  to  all  the 
actual  masters  of  Italy,"  (no  sinecure,  one  would  suppose,  to  please  eight 
different  masters,)  has  been  treated  by  the  ex-officio  defenders  of  these  rulers. 
His  work  has  been  most  strictly  prohibited  at  Milan.  L'Amico  d'ltalia, 
a  Turin  loyal  publication,  stigmatizes  him  as  being  still  a  republican  in 
his  heart,  for  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Piedmontese  govern- 
ment; and  as  little  better  than  a  heretic,  for  having  said  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  was  originally  popular.  Tlie  Giornule  Ecclesiastico 
of  Rome  reprobates  him  for  having  accused  the  Jesuits  of  ambition.  The 
Giornale  de'  Letterati  di  Pixa,  denies  his  assertion  that  the  Jansenists  and 
Bishop  Ricci  had  many  partisans  in  Tuscany.  The  journal  of  Modena, 
Mcmorie  di  Religioite,  Morale,  Ac. — a  most  loyal  paper,  published  in  a  state 
most  strictly  monarchical  and  Catholic,— upbraids  him  for  expressing  the  sen- 
timents of  those  who  were  disposed  to  a  reform  in  Italy;  as  "  if  it  were  pos-  ■ 
sible  for  a  moment  to  establish  any  parallel  between  the  faithful  and  the  rebel, 
and  to  assume  that  both  had  some  causes  of  complaint."  This  is,  then,  the 
way  that  Botta  shows  his  subserviency  "  to  all  the  ruling  powers  of  Italy !" 

With  Botta's  personal  history  we  cannot  boast  the  same  private  acquaint- 
ance as  our  contemporary;  all  we  know  is,  that  he  has  not  enriched  himself  by 
the  situations  he  has  filled,  and  that  he  lives  in  humble  retirement  at  Paris;  but 
we  remark,  among  other  consistent  statements  of  the  critic,  that  the  Sardinian 
government  disdainfully  refused  to  employ  Botta  in  1818,  as  one  of  the  old 
revolutionists,  and  yet  that  the  author's  chief  study  is  now  to  falsify  history,  in 
order  to  please  this  very  government.     A  most  disinterested  loyalty  this ! 

With  regard  to  Botta's  long-acknowledged  literary  merit,  independently  of 
his  latter  work,  we  might  quote  many  respectable  authorities,  but  we  will  con- 
teat  ourselves  with  that  of  Giordani,  a  writer  well  known  for  the  independence 
of  his  sentiments,  both  in  political  and  literary  matters,  an  independence  by 
which  he  has  seriously  injured  his  worldly  prospects. 

"  We  owe  more  to  Carlo  Botta  than  to  any  other  living  author,  because  he  has 
restored  to  Italy  its  former  reputation  in  histoiical  writing.  Before  him,  we  had  been 
sixty  years  %vithout  having  a  work  that  deserved  the  name  of  history.  Let  others  cavil 
about  trifles,  Botta  has  displayed  all  the  quahties  of  a  great  and  immortal  historian. 
He  will  ever  be  to  me  one  of  the  most  deserving  and  illustrious  Italians,  and  I  could 
wish  to  go  to  Paris,  on  purpose  to  see  him,  as  the  old  Gaditan  came  to  Rome  from 
the  western  extremity  of  Europe  solely  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  Livy." — Giordani 
Opere,  vol.  vii.  p.  96. 


AuT.  XIX.— Crotnzcell,  Drame.  Par  Victor  Hugo.  8vo.  Paris.  1828. 
We  did  not  take  up  a  volume  of  French  poetry  of  this  goodly  bulk,  without 
being  fully  prepared  to  undergo  a  treatise  of  proportionate  weight  on  the  classic 
and  romantic.  In  the  present  case,  however,  there  is  a  leaven  of  ingenuity 
and  good  sense,  that  raises  up  the  otherwise  torpid  and  heavy  mass  into  some- 
thing which  forms  really  almost  as  palatable  fare  as  critic  could  desire.  It 
will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  give  any  detailed  account  of  a  preface  of 
sixty-four  octavo  pages.  The  author  is  a  romanticist.  He  conceives  that 
there  have  existed  three  great  and  distinct  ages  of  poetry,  each  adapted  to, 
and  created  by,  a  corresponding  state  of  society.  These  three  are,  the  ages 
of  the  ode,  the  epos,  and  the  drama.  The  primitive,  or  what  the  ancients 
called  the  fabulous  time,  is  lyrical ;  the  time  of  the  ancients,  epic ;  and  that 
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of  the  modems,  dramatic.  Tlie  ode  sings  eternity,  the  epos  solemnizes 
liistory,  tlie  drama  paints  life,  llie  character  of  the  first  is  naivete;  of  the 
second,  simplicity;  and  of  the  third,  truth.  Tlie  personages  of  the  ode  are 
coiossuses,  Adam,  Cain,  Noali ;  those  of  the  epos  giants,  Achilles,  Atreus, 
Orestes ;  those  of  the  drama  men,  Hamlet,  .Macbeth,  Othello.  The  ode 
expatiates  on  the  ideal,  the  epos  on  the  lofty,  the  drama  on  the  real ;  and 
this  triple  poetrj*  descends  from  three  great  sources — the  Bible,  Homer,  and 
Shakspeare.  The  burlesque,  M.  Hugo  adds,  althou^'h  its  germ  may  have 
existed  previously,  is  tlie  great  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  third  or 
present  age ;  it  was  bom  of  inevitable  circumstances ;  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  unities,  and  the  jumbling  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  terror  and  buffoonery, 
were  not  the  consequences  of  the  decline  of  poetr}',  but  of  the  march  of  time, 
and  the  progress  of  human  society.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  should  have 
struggled  so  hard  to  identify  himself  with  his  own  age.  The  burlesque,  as  he 
himself  observes,  is  natural  to  the  moderns,  and  will  come,  whether  we  do  call 
on  it  or  not;  but  the  introduction  of  the  diree  fools,  who  mingle  in  his  play, 
something  like  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  tragedy  travestied,  is  a  gratuitous  piece 
of  buffoonery  which  we  cannot  away  with.  "  Cromwell"  is  less  a  drama 
than  a  historical  romance  in  dialogue;  and  yet  it  is  so  dramatic  in  spirit,  that 
we  feel  angry  it  should  not  be  so  also  in  body;  and  so  amusing  without  being 
perfectly  dramatic,  that  we  regret  being  constantly  reminded  that  it  was  the 
author's  intention  to  concoct  a  drama.  Tlie  story  relates  to  a  double  conspi- 
racy among  tlie  cavaliers  and  round-heads  against  the  protector.  In  the  first 
act,  the  conspirators  of  both  factions  meet  in  a  tavern,  and  the  plan  of  the 
royalist  plot  is  developed,  together  with  the  characters  of  the  personages  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  Of  these,  the  gallant  and  gay  Earl  of  Rochester  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous;  and  the  light  inconsequence  of  his  character,  is  well 
contrasted  in  the  other  party,  by  the  sombre  fanaticism  of  Carr.  In  reply  to 
the  courtly  coxcomb  who  invites  him  to  drink  by  the  leading  question,  Are 
you  thirsty  ? — the  latter  answers, 

"  Never!  nor  thirst,  nor  hunger  do  I  know. 

Ashes,  my  friend,  I  cat,  yea,  even  as  bread. 

Roch.     Faith,  he  may  eat  alone,  if  thus  he  dines." 

In  the  midst  of  their  debates,  the  conspirators  are  starded  by  the  abrupt 
entrance  of  Richard  Cromwell,  the  protector's  son.  He  accuses  the  royalists 
of  felony — treason;  but,  when  their  dismay  is  at  the  highest,  adds — for  having 
come  there  to  drink  without  him  !  He  then  tosses  off  a  bumper  to  the  health 
of  King  Charles,  and  the  meeting  is  about  to  terminate  in  a  jovial  drinking- 
bout,  when  the  wassailers  are  disturbed  by  the  proclamation  of  a  fast  in  the 
name  of  the  parliament,  and  the  tavern  is  shut  up.  In  the  second  act,  Crom- 
well is  represented  as  giving  audience  to  different  ambassadors,  and  transact- 
ing business  with  his  minister  Thurlow.  When  the  latter  communicates  the 
intelligence,  that  the  parliament  intend,  on  that  day,  to  ofler  him  the  crown, 
the  protector  exclaims  in  transport : 

"  And  is  it  mine  !  And  have  my  feet  at  length 
Attain'd  the  summit  of  the  mount  of  sand  ! 

Thwloic.     And  yet,  my  lord,  you  have  reigned  long 

Cromicell.  No,  no  ! 

Power  I  have  had,  indeed,  but  not  the  name. 
Thou  smilcst,  Thurlow  ?     Ah,  thou  little  know'st 
What  hole  it  is  ambition  digs  i'  the  heart ! 
AVhatend,  most  seeming  empty,  is  the  mark 
Forwiiich  we  fret,  and  toil,  and  dare!     How  hard, 
With  ail  unfinish'd  fortune  to  sit  down! 
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• Then,  what  a  lustie  from  most  ancient  times 

Heaven  has  flung  o'er  tlie  sacred  head  of  kings  ! 

King, — majesty,— what  names  of  power  !     No  king, 

And  yet  tlie  world's  high  arbiter !     The  thing 

Without  the  word  ! — the  power  and  not  the  title  ! 

Awa^' — the  empire  and  the  name  are  one ! 

— Oh  yes,  thou  little  know'st  how  grievous  'tis, 

Emerging  from  the  crowd,  and  at  the  top 

Arrived,  to  feel  that  there  is  something  still 

Above  our  heads; — something — a  word? — no  matter — 

That  word  is  everything!" 

The  puritan  Carr  now  enters,  and,  lamenting  that  he  is  under  the  necessity 
of  saving  Cromwell  while  he  saves  the  state,  reveals  the  plot,  together  with 
tlie  names  of  the  royalist  leaders.  This  scene  is  finely  drawn,  and  is  the  best 
in  the  drama.  Sir  Kichard  Willis,  the  spy,  follows,  and  enumerates  the  round- 
head conspirators,  so  that  Cromwell  is  now  in  possession  of  the  whole  secret. 
Rochester  is  introduced  to  him  in  an  assumed  character,  in  which  he  is  to 
perform  the  duty  entrusted  to  him  by  the  other  royalist  lords,  and  receives 
the  appointment  of  chaplain.  The  plot  begins  to  thicken. — Act  III.  Cromwell 
finds  the  soi-disant  parson  on  his  knees  before  his  daughter  Frances,  endea- 
vouring to  persuade  her  to  accept  of  a  quatrain  which  he  has  made  on  her 
beauty.  Frances,  partly  out  of  pique,  partly  out  of  good- nature,  persuades 
her  father  that  the  holy  man  was  petitioning  for  the  hand  of  dame  Guggligoy, 
and  the  unhappy  Rochester  is  sent  off  to  be  married  instanter  to  the  old 
duenna.  It  turns  out  that  the  paper,  through  accident,  contains  not  a  copy  of 
love  verses,  but  a  detail  of  the  plot  for  carrying  off  the  protector  that  night, 
and  everything  is  discovered.  Rochester,  in  the  evening,  presenting  his 
drink  to  Cromwell,  drugged  with  a  soporific  potion,  is  compelled  to  swallow 
it  himself,  and,  falling  asleep,  is  put  into  the  protector's  bed. — Act  IV.  Crom- 
well, in  the  disguise  of  a  soldier,  posted  at  the  gate,  narrowly  escapes  death 
from  the  royalist  conspirators,  to  whom  he  is  unable  to  give  the  countersign. 
They  at  last  determine  rather  to  bribe  him;  and  on  the  purse  he  sees  his  son's 
name.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  of  Richard  having  been  at 
the  meeting  of  the  conspirators,  and  there  having  drank  the  king's  health, 
gives  rise  to  suspicions  amounting  to  conviction ;  and  after  the  royalists  have 
entered  Whitehall,  by  the  supposed  sentinel's  permission,  and  Richard  Crom- 
well makes  his  appearance  on  his  way  home,  the  father  is  just  about  to  stab 
him  unperceived,  when  his  arm  is  arrested  by  the  return  of  the  conspirators. 
They  had  found  Rochester  in  the  protector's  bed,  and  supposing  him,  in  the 
dark,  to  be  the  prey  they  sought,  gagged,  covered  him  up,  and  carried  him 
away  with  them.  A  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  they  should  complete 
the  sacrifice  on  the  spot,  or  remove  their  victim  alive;  and  Richard  Cromwell 
throws  himself  upon  what  he  supposes  to  be  the  body  of  his  father,  to  protect 
him  from  their  rage.  At  this  moment  Rochester  awakes.  "  Where  then  is 
Cromwell?"  is  the  terrified  question  of  the  bearers.  "  Here  am  I !"  shouts 
the  disguised  sentinel,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  To  your  tents,  O  Jacob !  To 
your  tents,  O  Israel!"  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  scene  is  filled  with  his 
armed  adherents. — Act  V.  Westminster  Hall.  Tlie  round-head  conspiracy 
now  comes  in  course.  Cromwell  is  to  be  stabbed  the  instant  he  receives  the 
crown.  Old  Noll,  however,  is  too  knowing :  he  rejects  the  fateful  symbol, 
to  the  surprise  of  all  England.  Tlie  conspirators  are  pardoned,  with  one 
exception;  Rochester  is  remitted  to  the  arms  of  his  Guggligoy;  and  the  pro- 
tector, rcveur,  a  part,  exclaims,  "  Quand  done  serai-je  7m?" 

When  the  reader  is  informed  that  this  "  drama"  is  about  four  times  longer 
liiiin  an  ordinary  tragedy,  he  will  perceive  that  wc  can  only  have  gi\  en  a  very 
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faint  outline  even  of  the  more  remarkable  incidents ;  and  if  we  could  afford 
room  for  a  few  specimens,  we  are  convinced  he  would  agree  with  us  in  lament- 
ing, that  where  there  are  all  the  materials  both  of  a  tale  and  a  drama,  the 
work  of  M.  \'ictor  Hugo  should  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


Art.  XX. — 1.  Anxichtcn  dcr  Natiti;  mh  nisscnschaftUchcn  Eildutcrungen,  von 

Alex,  von  llvmilioklt,  ite  Ausgabe,  2  vols.  ]8mo.  Stuttgart#.1826. 
2.  Tableaux  dc  la  Mature,  ou  Considerations  sur  Ivs  deserts,  sur  la  P/ii/sionomie 
des  Vegetanx,  sur  Ics  Cataractes  de  I'Orcnogue,  sur  la  Structure  et  V Action 
dcs  Vokans  daiis  les  differentes  Regions  de  la  Terre.  Par  A.  de  Humboldt; 
iraduits  dc  ra/lcmand^  par  M.  Eyries.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  1828. 
The  title  of  this  work,  originally  published  in  1808,  sufficiently  explains  its 
nature.  Tlie  great  features  of  this  globe  are  here  scanned  by  a  man  wTiose 
talents  and  acquirements  have  gained  for  him  an  European  reputation.  It 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  philosophy  of  nature  rather  than  natural  philoso- 
phy. Tlie  volumes  contain  reflections  on  those  immense  plains,  technically 
termed  "  steppes,"  which  are  spread  in  almost  boundless  extent  on  each 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  every  zone  the  character  of  these  plains  is  different, 
and  their  physiognomy  peculiar.  Their  geological  characters  are  noticed  and 
elucidated.  The  various  forms  of  life  which  are  found  in  them  are  charac- 
terized, the  causes  of  these  varieties  are  dwelt  upon  and  pointed  out.  The 
physiognomy  of  the  vegetable  world  is  considered,  and  the  vast  variety  of 
appearances  are  reduced  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  distinct  standard  forms, 
liiis,  though  perhaps  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  work  to  the  general 
reader,  has  a  great  value  to  the  philosopher;  it  proves  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom that  the  same  unity  of  plan  is  perceptible  as  in  the  animal,  in  which  all 
the  various  forms  may  be  reduced  to  a  few  original  types. — There  are  some 
very  interesting  remarks  on  the  structure  and  action  of  volcanoes  and  on 
cataracts.  In  short,  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  our  globe  are  generalized 
in  such  a  way,  that  this  work  of  M.  de  Humboldt  is  to  the  naturalist  what 
Laplace's  *  System  of  the  World'  is  to  the  astronomer  or  mathematician,  or 
Cuvier's  *  Theory  of  the  Earth'  to  the  geologist.  He  that  will  give  his  days 
and  his  pights  to  the  study  of  these  three  standard  works,  can  scarcely  rise 
from  his  labours  with  a  contracted  mind  or  selfish  heart.  To  know  them  is 
to  know  the  history,  not  of  years  but  eras,  of  changes  which  are  in  eternity 
rather  than  in  time,  of  convulsions  operating  not  on  "  moving  dirt,"  but  on 
worlds.    Mr.  Humboldt  says  in  his  Preface, 

"  I  have  every  where  endeavoured  to  direct  thought  towards  that  eternal  influence 
which  Physical  Nature  exercises  on  the  moral  dispositions  and  destinies  of  man, 
and  I  consecrate  my  work  to  him  whose  heart  has  withered  in  misfortune.  Let  him 
who  will  escape  from  the  storms  of  life  follow  me  into  the  solitudes  of  the  forest,  with 
me  penetrate  the  silent  desert,  or  look  into  space  from  the  summits  of  the  Andes." 

We  shall  present  the  reader  with  one  short  extract,  as  a  specimen  of  the  style 
and  matter  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  only  the  crocodile  and  jaguar  which  in  America  lie  in  ambush  for  the 
horse,  but  even  among  fishes  this  animal  has  a  dangerous  enemy.  The  marshy  waters 
of  Bera  and  Ra.stro  are  filled  with  the  electric  eel,  whose  slimy  yellow-spotted  body 
sends  forth  at  will  terrible  shocks.  These  gymnotes  are  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the  most  robust  animals,  when  they  bring  their  organs  pro- 
perly into  action.  At  Uritucu,  they  have  been  obliged  to  change  the  direction  of  the 
road,  because  the  number  of  these  eels  had  so  much  increased  in  a  little  river,  that 
annually  a  number  of  horses  in  passing  the  ford  were  killed.    All  animals  of  their  own 
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element  fly  from  these  formidable  eels ;  even  man  is  surprized,  when  angling  by  the 
river  side,  and  receives  the  fatal  shock  by  means  of  the  wetted  line.  The  fishing  for  the 
gymnote  presents  a  picturesque  spectacle.  The  Indians  inclose  a  marshy  spot  and  • 
then  drive  in  horses  and  mules  into  the  water,  until  the  noise  excites  these  courageous 
fishes  to  the  attack.  They  are  seen  swimming  on  the  surface  like  snakes,  and  adroitly 
insinuating  themselves  under  the  belly  of  the  horses,  many  of  which  fall  under  the 
violence  of  these  invisible  blows,  while  others,  panting,  with  streaming  mane  and 
haggard  eyes,  expressive  of  anguish,  strive  to  evade  the  storm  which  threatens  them  ; 
but  "the  Indians,  armed  with  long  bamboos,  drive  them  back  again  into  the  middle  of 
the  water.  The  impetuosity  of  this  unequal  combat  at  length  diminishes.  The  gym- 
notes,  fatigued,  disperse,  like  clouds  deprived  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  require  long 
repose  and  abundant  nourishment  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  galvanic  force.  Their 
strokes,  getting  feebler  and  feebler,  produce  a  less  sensible  effect,  until  frightened  at 
length  by  the  trampling  of  the  horses,  they  timidly  approach  the  banks,  and  are  theu 
struck  with  harpoons  by  the  Indians,  and  subsequently  pulled  on  the  steppe  with  dry 
sticks,  non-conductors  of  the  fluid." 


Art.  XXI.— 1.  Collection  de  Manuels ;  formant  une  Encyclopedie  des  Sciences 
et  des  Arts.  Far  une  reunion  de  S'avans  et  de  Praticiens.  18rao.  Paris. 
1821  to  1828. 

2.  Encyclopedie  Portative,  on  Resume  Universel  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des 
Arts,  en  une  Collection  de  Trait'es  Separes.  Par  une  Societe.  de  Savans  et  de 
Gens  de  Lettres.     Livraison,  1—25.     24mo.     Paris.     1824—1828. 

3.  Le  Petit  Producteur  Frungais.  Far  le  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  Membre  de 
rinstitut,  4c.  <5-c.     7  vols.     18mo.     Paris.     1827-8. 

4.  Bibliothequed' Instruction  Eianentuire :  Collection  de  petits  ouvrages  couronnis 
par  la  Sociit't  pour  V Instruction  Elbnentaire.     18mo.     Paris.     IS'Se-S. 

5.  Almanach  des  Pons  Conseils  pour  Van  de  Grace  1828.     18mo.  Paris. 

6.  Almanach  de  M.  de  Montyon  pourVannce  1828,  contenant  krecit  desactesde 
vertu  couronnes  par  V Academic  Frangaise,  depuis  lQ20jusqua.  1828.  18mo. 
Paris. 

The  impulse  lately  given  in  this  country  to  the  business  of  education  seems  to 
have  extended,  we  are  happy  to  say,  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  1823  that  the  first  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established  in 
England,— the  School  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Andersonian  Institution 
at  Glasgow,  being  previously  in  existence ;  and  at  present  there  are  we  believe 
rather  more  than  one  hundred  such  institutions  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  November,  1824,  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  France  to  impart  scientific 
knowledge  to  artizans.  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  who  had  seen  in  this  country, 
as  he  expresses  it,  the  powerful  and  the  learned  uniting  their  efforts  to  procure 
for  the  workmen  a  better  education,  which  was  to  render  them  more  skilful 
and  more  prudent,  began  at  that  period,  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers 
at  Paris,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  api)lication  of  Mathematics  to  the  Arts. 
Every  year  since,  or  rather  twice  a  year  he  has  repeated  this  course ;  and 
other  gentlemen,  imitating  his  example,  have  delivered  similar  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  different  towns  of  France.  The  government,  under  the  ministry 
of  M.  de  Chabrol,  patronised  this  sort  of  instruction;  by  his  orders  the  pro- 
fessors of  hydrography  at  forty-four  of  the  maritime  towns  of  France  were  in- 
structed to  give  gratuitous  lectures  to  such  mechanics  and  artizans  as  chose 
to  attend  them.  In  consequence  of  this  patronage,  the  spread  of  such  institu- 
tions in  France  was  extremely  rapid,  and  in  December,  1826,  ninety-eight 
towns  of  that  country  could  boast  of  having  lectures  and  other  means  for  teach- 
ing workmen  practical  geometry.    In  the  success  of  the  different  works  and 
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discourses  of  M.  Dupin  on  this  swbjcct,  there  is  abumlant  evidence  that  tliat 
species  of  instrurlion  lias  lieon  relished  by  the  French  artizans,  and  in  general 
the  lectures  have  been  assiduously  attended.  Similar  institutions  (though  to 
what  extent  we  are  not  exactly  informed)  have  been  established  in  the  Nether- 
lauds,  and  the  kinp  of  that  country,  in  his  public  speech,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  the  states-general  in  18'2(3,  congratulated  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  "  on  a  beginninac  having  been  made  to  give  to  the 
working  classes  scientific  instruction."  In  Germany,  also,  the  same  work  has 
been  commenced,  although,  from  the  excellent  schools  already  existing  in  that 
country,  new  institutions  for  education  are  there  less  wanted.  Even  at  Madrid, 
we  are  informed  by  Baron  Dupin,  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  open  a 
course  of  instruction  in  geometry  applied  to  the  arts.  These  contemporaneous 
efforts  to  improve  education,  show  the  general  nature  of  that  movement, 
which  seems  of  late,  as  one  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  to  have  been  given  to  the 
intellectual  progress  of  Europe. 

"  After  IVIadrid,"  says  Baron  Dupin,  "  it  would  be  superfluous  to  remind  you  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  oven  of  Russia, 
having  adopted  the  new  method  of  instruction,  and  of  tiieir  redoubling  their  eflbrts  to 
create  a  new  era,  which  may  see  them  worthily  rivalling  the  formidable  industry  of 
Great  Britain.  Haiti  asks  for  professors,  the  South  American  states  have  translated  into 
their  language  the  lessons  tauglit  at  Paris,  and  the  impulse  given  in  France  has  already 
reached  the  countries  of  another  hemisphere."* 

About  the  same  time  that  the  first  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established 
in  this  countrj',  a  number  of  literary  undertakings  were  begun,  having  for 
their  object  to  supply  accurate  scientific  instructional  a  cheap  rate;  such  as 
"  Mechanics'  Magazines,"  "  Chemistry,"  "  Dictionaries  of  the  Arts,"  "  Dic- 
tionaries of  Architecture,"  "  Cheap  Encyclopedias,"  &c.  &c.,  and  subse- 
quently, the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  commenced  at  the 
early  part  of  1827,  the  publication  of  its  series  of  scientific  treatises.  In 
France  the  progress  has  been  similar.  Haron  Dupin,  on  commencing  his 
course  of  Mathematical  Instruction,  composed  a  treatise  on  Mathematics  ap- 
plied to  the  Arts,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  text-book  for  the  different  institu- 
tions of  France,  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
He  has  now  taken  the  most  interesting  details  contained  in  his  large  work, 
"  Forces  Productives  ct  Commerciales  de  la  France,"  (reviewed  in  our  second 
number)  and  lias  w^orked  them  up,  with  other  materials,  into  the  seven 
little  volumes  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  (No.  3.)  Of  the  series  of 
"  Manueh"  not  actually  begun,  but  much  extended  in  1825,  nearly  one 
hundred  have  been  published,  forming  altogether  a  complete  body  of 
compendious  treatises  on  the  sciences  and  arts.  Each  of  them  costs  from 
2i  to  4  francs  per  volume,  according  to  its  size,  and  several  of  them  have 
already  reached  a  second  and  even  a  third  edition.  The  "  Enci/clnpedie 
Portative"  was  begun  about  the  same  period,  and  seems  also  to  have  met 
with  a  favourable  reception.  Finally  a  society  has  been  established  at  Paris, 
under  the  name  of  Societc  pour  rinslructiun  Elhnenlaire,  similar  to  the  Society 
for  diffusing  Useful  Knowledge.  Not  only,  therefore,  have  many  new  and 
valuable  institutions  for  promoting  knowledge  been  recently  established  in 
several  countries  of  Europe,  but  there  has  at  the  same  time  been  published, 
both  in  France  and  England  a  great,  we  may  say,  indeed,  an  unusual  number 
of  books,  all  calculated  to  bring  the  very  highest  parts  of  knowledge  to  the 
doors  of  the  very  poorest  classes  of  society.  What  may  be  the  success  of 
these  efforts  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  as  other  ages  have  been  distin- 
guished for  great  and  important  acquisitions  to  our  knowledge,  such  as  we 

•  Petit  Producteur,  tome  v.  p.  43. 
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can  hardly  now  anticipate,  we  would  fain  hope  tliat  this  is  to  be  the  age  of 
its  universal  diffusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much,  very  much,  is  still  required,  to  accelerate 
this  diffusion,  more  particularly  among  the  agricultural  classes  both  of  France 
and  England.  On  this  very  interesting  subject,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned, 
we  have  already  published  in  our  second  number  the  important  statis- 
tical details  collected  by  Baron  Dupin;  as  well  as  the  corresponding  nume- 
rical ones  which  show  how  much  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  lower 
classes  in  that  country  have  of  late  been  augmented.  We  shall  now,  there- 
fore, only  add  an  observation  or  two  from  his  Petit  Producteur,  which  show 
how  very  necessary  it  is  that  some  means  should  be  taken,  to  spread  over  the 
whole  of  France,  a  little  of  that  civilization,  as  well  as  learning,  which  are 
now  accumulated  in,  but  almost  confined  to  Paris  and  the  other  large  towns. 

"  In  five-sixths  of  France,"  he  says,  "  the  agricultural  instruments  are  still  made 
in  the  rudest  form.  They  are  so  badly  constructed,  so  ill-adapted  to  the  animal  power 
which  sets  them  in  motion,  that  they  cause  the  half  of  it,  two-thirds,  and  sometimes 
even  three-fourths  to  be  wasted."  "  There  are  still  some  parts  of  France,"  he  observes, 
in  another  place,  "  where  the  people  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  domestic  animals 
to  prevent  the  women  being  employed  as  beasis  of  burden  or  draught ;  they  drag  barrows 
and  dung-carts,  haul  along  boats  and  vessels,  carry  lieavy  burdens,  drive  the  plough  and 
share  the  most  irksome  labours.  Shall  I  mention,  even,  that  one  generation  has 
scarcely  past  away  since  France  saw,  in  some  of  the  vallies  of  the  Alps,  women 
harnessed  to  the  plough  in  conjunction  with  asses  1  Borne  down  by  excessive  labour, 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  rain  and  the  snow,  the  women  have  their  faces,  hands,  feet,  and 
neck  covered  with  a  blackish  tanned  skin,  which  makes  them  resemble  Hottentots,  and 
their  hard  angular  wiinkled  features  remind  one  of  Tartars." 

Such  is  we  believe  a  correct,  and  by  no  means  exaggerated  description,  of 
the  agricultural  parts  of  France.  The  case  is  somewhat  better  in  England; 
but  still  the  difference  is  great  between  the  degree  of  instruction  found  in  our 
towns  and  in  the  country.  ^Ve  happen  to  know  that  of  a  company  of  marines 
recently  embarked  on  board  one  of  His  Majesty's  ships,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  men  who  had  been  agricultural  labourers,  not  above  one  in  twenty  could 
read  or  write,  whereas,  of  the  seamen  on  board  the  same  ship,  collected  chiefly 
from  our  towns,  there  was  not  one  in  twenty  who  could  not.  It  is  of  course 
amongst  a  condensed  population  that  education  is  easily  diff"used,  so  that  a 
crowded  city  supplies  many  correctives  for  the  evils  which  it  is  thought  to 
engender. 

One  great  distinction  between  the  system  followed  in  the  two  countries, 
(which  will  lead,  we  apprehend,  to  important  consequences)  is,  that  in  England 
the  people  have  established  jMechanics'  Institutions  for  themselves,  and  sup- 
port them,  while  the  people  of  France  are  taught  gratuitously.  Tliere  the 
new  schools  have  all  been  founded  by  Prefects  and  Mayors,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  ministry,  or  by  the  ministers  themselves.  Here,  with  the  exception  of 
some  little  patronage  bestowed  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Peel  and 
Mr.  Huskisson,  the  members  of  the  government  have  completely  stood 
aloof  from  this  great  work.  Tliere,  consequently,  nothing:  will  be  taught  but  what 
the  government  may  sanction ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  instruction  will  adapt 
itself  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  already  the  lectures  delivered  to  them, 
embrace  not  only  Geometry  and  Mechanics,  but  History,  Political  Economy, 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  even  Metaphysics.  As  long  as  public  opinion 
preserves  the  sway,  which  it  seems  now  to  have  acquired  in  the  government  of 
France,  no  evil  will  perhaps  ensue  from  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  its  rulers 
this  additional  power  over  the  minds  of  its  subjects;  but  we  are  afraid  of  the 
debasing  consequences,  should  the  Jesuitical  faction  ever  come  to  govern  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the  king. 
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The  "  Manueh"  are  neat,  concise,  and  yet  comprehensive  descriptions  of 
the  diftcrent  arts  and  sciences.  Each  treats  of  some  particular  subject,  and 
at  the  commencement  an  account  is  given  of  all  the  existing  laws  relative  to 
that  subject.  This  will  be  very  useful,  but  it  could  scarcely  be  imitated  here 
in  tlie  present  state  of  our  laws.  Among  thcTu,  also,  there  is  a  "  Manuel  du 
Praticien,"  or  "  Cabinet  Lawyer,"  bringing  the  law  within  the  reach  of  the 
whole  community.  The  "  Encyclopedic  Portative"  differs  chiefly  from  the 
"  Manuels"  in  being  somewhat  more  concise  and  more  recherche.  Tlie 
latter  also  embrace  "all  the  arts,  while  the  former  is  nearly  limited  to 
the  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  belles  lettres.  The  former  is  rather  adapted 
to  the  professions,  the  latter  to  the  working  classes.  At  the  end  of  each 
volume  of  the  Encyclopedic,  a  short  neat  biography  of  the  most  celebrated 
authors  on  the  subject  of  which  tlie  volume  treats  is  given,  as  well  as  a 
succinct  bibliography,  both  of  which  seem  to  us  very  desirable  in  such  works. 
The  BibHolhigue  cC Instruction  FJcmcntabc  is  a  collection  of  treatises  approved 
of  by  the  society  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  published  under  its  sanction. 
It  embraces  apparently  all  kinds  of  subjects,  as  we  have  seen  works  on 
Mineralogy,  Political  Economy,  Practical  Morality,  Law,  &c.  &c.  V Alma- 
nack des  Bans  Conseils  is  a  very  cheap  little  work,  and  stands  very  high  in  our 
estimation.  Besides  the  Calendar,  unstained  by  predictions,  it  contains  a 
great  number  of  useful  notices  and  much  pleasant  instruction,  conveyed  by 
selecting  examples  from  life.  On  the  whole,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  the 
cheap  works  lately  published,  or  now  publishing  in  Paris,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  enterprize  of  individual  booksellers 
or  from  the  Society  for  Elementary  Instruction,  are  fully  equal  to  the  corre- 
sponding works  lately  published  or  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  this 
country.  We  can  safely  recommend  the  little  treatises  of  the  Eucyclopedie 
Portative,  on  Eloquence,  the  History  of  Literary  Men,  Archa;ology,  Rhe- 
toric, and  similar  subjects,  as  well  adapted  for  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the 
students  of  French. 


Art.  XXIL— I,«i'se  von  Hailing.  In  Briefen  aus  S'fidspanien,  von  Dan.  Less- 
man.  2Theile.  12mo.  Berlin.  1827. 
Letters  from  Spain,  that  are  almost  silent  on  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition, 
and  on  the  last  peninsular  war — that  never  even  allude  to  the  political  evils 
that  still  afflict  that  country — may  well  be  considered  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon in  the  literary  world,  if,  indeed,  the  hand  of  the  Berlin  censor  has  not 
carefully  pruned  them  of  all  such  allusions.  We  grant,  that  by  the  statesman, 
the  politician,  or  the  soldier,  the  subjects  just  mentioned  may  be  considered 
as  of  paramount  importance;  and  we  do  not  now  intend  to  depreciate  them, 
as  furnishing  lessons  of  moral  and  political  wisdom :  but,  happily,  there  are 
other  matters  besides  massacre,  rapine,  and  martyrdom — and  other  classes  of 
society  whose  tastes  must  be  consulted.  "  Peace  has  its  triumphs,  too;"  and 
we  think  well  of  the  taste  that  turns  away  with  loathing  from  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  mankind,  to  gaze  on  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture. 

The  story  of  this  amusing  work  is  soon  told  : — Leopold,  the  principal  cha- 
racter, appears  to  have  spent  his  early  days  in  Spain,  and  to  have  afterwards 
settled  in  Germany.  It  had  long  been  his  fondly-cherished  wish  to  re-visit 
the  scenes  of  his  infancy — the  happy  plains  of  Andalusia ;  and  about  three 
years  after  his  marriage  he  sets  out  for  Spain.  A  fit  of  chagrin,  occasioned 
by  the  haughty  insolence  of  a  proud  Spaniard,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambas- 
sador, produces  an  attack  of  jaundice  at  Madrid,  on  his  recovery  from  which 
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he  quits  that  city,  witli  his  family  and  attendants,  for  the  South  of  Spain,  where, 
from  Seville  and  Cadiz,  the  letters  are  dated.  The  party  consists  of  Leopold, 
a  well-informed  and  tolerant  traveller — whose  estimate  of  Spanish  character 
we  apprehend  to  be  nearer  the  truth  than  bigots  will  allow — his  wife,  Ange- 
lica, a  worthy  companion  of  such  a  husband;  her  sister  Louisa,  a  warm- 
hearted, blue-eyed  German  maiden,  who  speedily  falls  in  love  with,  and  takes 
home  with  her  to  Germany,  a  Don  Sebastiano  Guadaxaras  as  her  spouse. 
Last  in  the  cortege  is  Laurentius,  a  learned,  hai-d -headed  pedant,  the  butt  of 
the  whole  party,  who  had  quitted  Germany  on  account  of  a  duel.  With  all 
his  love  of  Livy,  and  of  the  German  philologists,  he  occasionally  enlivens  his 
letters  with  some  scintillations  of  northern  wit;  and  is,  moreover,  endowed 
with  a  most  iron  hardihood  of  constitution,  adapted  alike  to  every  climate. 
Still  he  is  continually  discontented  with  all  about  him,  and  seldom  makes  a 
secret  of  it.  The  only  object  that  afforded  him  pleasure,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  journey,  was  the  madhouse  at  Toledo.  No  sooner  is  he  com- 
fortably seated  in  any  town  than  his  researches  commence,  and  the  discovery 
of  a  well-replenished  madhouse  is  more  interesting  in  his  eyes  than  if  he  had 
been  introduced  to  a  college  of  cardinals.  From  such  an  abundant  storehouse 
we  have  only  room  to  make  a  few  extracts,  and  these  chiefly  relating  to  litera- 
ture.    The  following  is  from  one  of  the  letters  of  the  young  Louisa: 

"Seville,  .A.prii  21. 
"  When,  on  a  Saint's  day  in  Madrid,  the  long  line  of  carriages  on  the  Prado  is  all 
in  motion,  suddenly,  at  twilight,  the  bells  of  the  nearest  church  summon  to  prayers, 
instantly  every  foot-passenger  stands  still,  tiie  carriages  draw  up,  all  conversation 
ceases,  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  every  mouth  ejaculates  a  prayer — the  whole 
procession  seems  as  if  transformed  to  marble.  When  the  last  echo  of  the  bells  has 
died  away,  and  the  last  prayer  has  been  offered  up,  every  foot  is  again  in  motion, 
and,  as  if  the  life's  blood  began  to  flow  anew,  the  procession  continues  its  former 
uninteiTupted  course- 

"  In  the  evening  I  returned  to  my  room,  and  read  the  Delicias  of  Manuel  de  Villegas  ; 
a  collection  of  Anacreontic  songs,  in  which  the  joyous  spirit  of  pleasure  is  harmoniously 
blended  with  a  sentimental,  and  almost  unrivalled  simplicity.  I  read,  and  read,  and 
felt  myself  irresistibly  attached  to  the  book.  Suddenly  I  heard  beneath  my  window 
the  notes  of  a  guitar.  I  listened,  and  the  sounds  became  louder  and  livelier.  I  drew 
near  to  the  window,  and  observed  a  boy  running  his  fingers  over  the  instrument,  and 
preparing  to  sing.  He  observed  me,  for  the  full  moon  shone  bright ;  he  had  a  foreign 
appearance,  and  T  could  see  at  the  first  glance  that  he  was  not  a  native  of  Spain. 
His  long,  fair  hair,  fell  over. his  shoulders,  and  his  complexion  was  fairer  than  is 
generally  observed  among  the  boys  here.  Conceive  my  astonishment  when  be  began 
to  play,  and  accompanied  his  guitar  with  a  song  in  my  native  language  !  If  my  first 
surprise  was  great,  it  was  still  more  increased  at  hearing  the  contents  of  the  song." 

The  truth  is,  the  Don  Sebastian  already  mentioned,  who  had  seen  Louisa 
on  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  and  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her,  had  accompanied 
her,  unobserved,  along  the  journey,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  save  her 
from  drowning  on  crossing  the  Guadiana.  He  it  was  who  had  hired  the 
young  German  minstrel  to  serenade  his  mistress  in  her  own  language,  and 
to  acquaint  her,  in  the  song,  with  the  tale  of  his  love ;  which  is  carried  on, 
in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  to  the  usual  blissful  termination. 

In  another  letter,  Louisa,  again  speaking  of  Villegas,  remarks, 

"  I  return  to  him  with  fresh  delight,  and  have  now  read  his  poems  twice  through. 
I  greatly  prefer  his  Delicias  to  his  Amatorias,  in  which,  like  INIarini,  he  often  errs,  by 
unnatural  exaggeration.  True,  indeed,  I  can  but  imperfectly  sympathise  with  him 
in  his  joyous  moods  ;  but  his  pictures  are  so  enchanting,  and  his  manner  so  yia'iie,  that 
I  do  not  know  a  single  German  poet  that  can  be  compared  with  him  in  the  felicitous 
handhng  of  such  trifles.     *     *     *     * 
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"  In  Spain  the  muses  have  long  been  forced  to  look  to  the  past  days  of  their  glory,  ia 
order  to  save  themselves  from  total  ruin,  and  to  keep  them  from  idleness.  The  present 
times  produce  nothing  original.  A'ovel-writers  go  on,  recasting  the  precious  metals  of 
Cenaiitef  and  Mendozd.  The  worshippers  of  ftlelpomene  lisp  the  same  prettiness  that 
formerly  immortalized  a  Ve<;a  and  a  Culderon.  Tliosc  that  press  forward  to  the  temple 
of  immortality  on  the  wings  of  an  idyl,  dress  themselves  out  in  Saa  de  Miranda's 
graceful  simplicity,  or  borrow  for  their  shepherds  the  endearing  philosophy  of  Monte- 
wKii/or,  whose  productions  were  formerly  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  poetical  Arcadia. 
The  composer  of  Odes  labours  to  attain  the  animated  diction  of  a  Herrent,  and  the 
aspirant  for  fame  who  writes  devotional  pieces,  drags  on  painfully  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  incomparable  Lids  de  Leon,  who,  according  to  my  Leopold,  would  have  immortalized 
himself,  had  he  wiitten  nothing  else  but  the  two  odes,  "  Noche  Serena,"  and  "  De  la 
\'ida  del  Cielo."  Many  line  productions,  however,  and  in  my  opinion  the  finest,  are 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  the  common  people,  and  Leopold  is  now  busy 
with  a  translation  of  some  popular  romances. 

"  The  Spaniards  are  particularly  averse  to  borrowing  from  the  intellectual  treasures 
of  otlier  nations.  They  glean  the  field  of  their  own  muses  to  the  very  last  ear,  and 
then  commence  the  same  labour  over  again.  They  seem  to  me  to  resemble  the  wild 
animals  in  the  garden  of  Aranjuez,  which,  although  uninclosed,  they  are  in  no  danger 
of  leaving,  as  the  whole  country  round  affords  neither  shade  nor  nourishment.  Obstinacy 
beare  tiie  blame  of  the  greater  part  of  tiiis :  indeed,  so  obstinate  is  the  Spaniard,  and 
in  some  provinces  in  particular  so  remarkably  self-willed,  that  the  inhabitants  of  one 
part  of  Spain  make  a  jest  of  the  others  on  this  account.  Thus,  the  obstinate  Biscayan 
IS  represented  as  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  with  his  head,  whilst  the  still  more  obsti- 
nate Arragonian  is  figured  in  the  same  act  and  attitude,  but  with  the  point  of  the  nail 
turned  outward!" 

To  conclude  this  brief  notice,  the  character  of  the  different  letter-writers  is 
very  well  sustained ;  and  we  pass  from  the  plain,  unaffected  good  sense 
of  Leopold  and  his  wife,  to  the  pleasing  sentimentality  and  elegant  taste  of 
Louisa,  and  the  half-boorish,  half-pedantic  sallies  of  the  Westphalian  Doctor — 
with  entire  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  personages.  Sketches  of  Spanish 
manners  and  customs,  and  spirited  versions  of  old  Spanish  ballads,  agreeably 
occupy  the  reader's  attention  to  the  end. 

We  may  add,  that  Goethe  is  said  to  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of 
the  talents  of  the  author,  who,  if  he  has  not  visited  Spain  in  person,  has  at 
least  turned  to  very  good  account  the  labours  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
on  that  country.  ^^^ 

Art.  XXIIL — A.W.  Schlegels  Vorlesungen  fiber  Thcorie  und  Geschichte  der  bil- 
denden  Kthiste,  gehallen  in  Beriin  im  Sommer  1827.  Hernusgegeben  in  Skizzen 
im  Berliner  Conversations-Blalt  fur  Foesie,  Literutur  und  Kritik.  4to. 
During  the  summer  of  last  year,  A.  W.  Schlegel  delivered  at  Berlin  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  "Theory  and  History  of  the  Formative  Arts,"  i.  e.  Architec- 
ture, Sculpture  and  Painting.  These  lectures  were  numerously  attended,  and 
the  distinguished  lecturer  enabled  the  editors  of  the  Conversations-Blatt,  to 
present  the  public  with  sketches  of  them  in  the  columns  of  their  journal. 

In  the  first  lecture,  after  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  these  and  the 
other  fine  arts,  Mr.  Schlegel  proceeds  to  consider  the  various  theories  of  the 
beautiful  that  have  been  advanced  from  the  time  of  Plato  down  to  the  present 
day,  and  takes  occasion  to  qualify  tlie  idea  of  art  being  an  imitation  of  nature, 
by  showing  that  by  that  rule  is  not  meant  the  servile  copying  of  objects,  but  a 
striving  after  the  varied,  creative  and  productive  powers  of  nature.  In  his 
third  lecture  he  rejects  the  maxim  "  IJe  gustibus  non  est  disputandum,"  and 
maintains  that  there  is  a  standard  of  taste,  and  that  all  nations,  whatever  their 
degree  of  cultivation,  agree  in  the  essentials  of  what  they  regard  as  beautiful. 
He  farther  thinks  that  it  was  neither  necessity  nor  luxury,  but  the  straining 
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after  the  ideal  of  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  is  to  be  found  in  nature, 
that  gave  birth  to  the  fine  arts,  and  that  hence  they  are  cultivated  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  among  all  tribes  and  nations. 

He  now  passes  to  architecture,  to  which  term  he  gives  a  very  extensive  mean- 
ing, including  under  it  the  art  of  laying  out  public  squares,  landscape  garden-- 
ing,  ornamenting  buildings  and  furniture,  drinking-vessels,  &c.  &c.,  in  fine,  all 
works  of  art  which  have  no  definite  prototype  in  nature.  In  architecture,  he 
says,  there  are  four  things  to  be  considered  :  1.  General  geometrical  and  mecha- 
nical basis.  2.  Symmetry.  3.  Proportion.  4.  Ornament.  On  all  these  heads 
he  makes  most  judicious  observations,  and  under  the  third  he  entirely  rejects 
the  idea  of  there  being  any  fixed  proportions  in  architecture,  and  of  the  Grecian 
style  being  suited  for  all  ages  and  climates,  as  well  as  the  standard  of  perfection. 
He  next  proceeds  to  show  the  difference  between  sculpture  and  painting,  and 
illustrates  in  the  following  manner  the  relation  in  which  these  arts  stand  to 
each  other. 

"  Suppose  we  have  a  bust  and  a  picture  of  a  person  who  is  dead,  and  that  we  give 
to  a  sculptor  the  picture  to  make  a  bust  from  it,  and  the  bust  to  a  painter  in  order  to 
draw  a  portrait.  The  difficulty  the  painter  finds  is,  that  in  the  bust  the  colour,  the  lively 
tone  of  the  flesh  and  the  animated  glance  of  the  eye  are  wanting,  while  the  sculptor, 
who  has  only  to  do  with  the  simple  form,  finds  in  the  portrait  a  great  deal  that  is  super- 
fluous, and  if  it  is  not  a  side  face  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  give  the  just 
proportions." 

On  the  subject  of  painting  and  its  various  component  parts,  Mr.  Schlegel  is 
very  full  and  satisfactory,  and  as  original  as  it  was  perhaps  possible  to  be. 
Throughout  he  expresses  his  distaste  for  the  servile  copying  of  nature.  And 
here  he  considers  he  has  the  voice  of  mankind  with  him,  as  Titian  is  univer- 
sally esteemed  a  superior  painter  to  Denner,  though  the  portraits  of  the  last 
will  bear  to  be  viewed  with  the  microscope,  and  if  exact  imitation  was  the 
thing  of  value,  Dioramas,  Panoramas,  &c.  woidd  rank  before  the  landscapes 
of  Claude  and  Ruysdael,  which  they  decidedly  do  not. 

In  his  tenth  lecture  Mr.  Schlegel  commences  a  historic  view  of  the  arts, 
beginning  with  Egypt ;  the  massive  character  of  her  architecture  he  justly 
ascribes  to  sacerdotal  influence  and  to  the  ponderous  nature  of  their  building 
materials,  granite,  syenite,  &c.  In  sculpture,  their  penchant  for  symbol 
prevented  their  making  any  considerable  progress.  Painting  was  the  art  in 
which  they  were  most  deficient,  though  they  had  a  wonderful  knowledge  of 
the  painting  substances,  and  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours  subsists  after  thou- 
sands of  years. 

When  commencing  his  view  of  the  arts  in  India,  Mr.  Schlegel  makes  the 
following  just  remarks,  which  it  would  be  well  if  such  men  as  (heuzer  and  his 
followers  would  lay  to  heart. 

"  Although  we  find  the  strongest  resemblance  between  the  architecture  of  India  and 
that  of  Egypt,  yet  there  cannot  be  thence  inferred  a  connexion  between  the  two  nations. 
It  results  from  the  general  history  of  cultivation  that  art  is  grounded  on  human  nature ; 
hence,  as  in  manners  and  religion,  there  is  also  to  be  found  in  art  a  certain  degree 
of  approximation  and  agreement," 

He  notices,  for  example,  the  circumstance  of  the  buildings  of  these  nations 
as  well  as  of  the  Greeks,  having  columns  with  capitals,  &c.;  but  philosophi- 
cally concludes  that  each  invented  them  independently.  Indian  artists,  though 
checked  by  the  same  causes,  idealized  more  than  those  of  Egypt,  and  Mr. 
Schlegel  regards  the  Indians  as  the  first  painters  of  the  East. 

After  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Phoenicia,  Babylon  and 
Persia,  Mr.  Schlegel  passes  to  Greece,  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  gives  a 
masterly  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  arts  in  that  country.  The  ordi- 
nary theory  of  the  gradual  progress  in  architecture  from  the  heavy  to  the  light 
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he  utterly  rejects.  Each  national  stem,  he  says, had  its  peculiar  style;  simul- 
taneously with  the  massive  Doric  columns  of  Magna  Grecia  and  Sicily  arose 
the  light"  Ionic  of  Asia  INIinor.  The  Ionic  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos,  and  that 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  are  as  old  as  the  Doric  ones  at  Pcestum  and  Agrigentum. 
Tlie  rich  Corintluan,  too,  is  as  ancient  as  the  simpler  Ionic.  VVe  are  glad  here 
to  observe  that  Mr.  Schlegel  wisely  rejects  as  silly  tales  the  stories  of  the  coming 
of  Cecrops  and  other  colonists  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  and  introducing  there 
the  rudiments  of  the  arts.  Grecian  art  is  perfectly  domestic  and  independent. 
After  the  Komans  and  Etrurians,  Mr.  Schlegel  concludes  by  a  view  of  the 
arts  in  the  period  of  Christianity. 

We  suppose  that  these  lectures  will  be  published,  and  we  look  forward  to 
their  forming,  at  no  distant  period,  a  valuable  addition  to  our  own  translated 
literature. 


Art.  XXn^. — Encijclop'udisches  W'orterbiich  der  Medic  in  isc  hen  Wissenschaften. 
Heraus^Cfielcn  von  den  Professorcn  dcr  Mcdicinischcn  Facu/ldt  zu  Berlin, 
C.F.v.Grafe,  C.W.  llufeland,  II.  F. Link,  K.  A.Uudolphi,  E.von  Siebold. 
Ersler  Bund,  (Aachen-Agyrta)  Berlin,  1828.  (Encyclopedical  Dictionary 
of  the  Medical  Sciences.  Published  by  the  Professors  of  the  INIedical 
Faculty  at  Berlin.) 

The  first  volume  of  this  great  undertaking,  conducted  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Germany,  is  now  before  us.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  six 
years,  and  is  to  consist  of  25  volumes  thick  8vo.  The  articles  which  we  have 
looked  over,  are  good ;  and  perhaps  no  people  in  the  world  are  so  capable  of 
producing  a  standard  Encyclopjedia  of  INIedicine  as  the  Germans — their  great 
learning  and  unwearied  patience  fit  them  so  eminently  for  the  task.  No  people 
have  laboured  so  much  at  the  philosophy  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy ;  and  the 
enlarged  views  which  Meckel  and  Tiedemann  have  taken  of  physiology, 
while  they  have  added  to  their  reputation,  have  extended  the  boundaries  of 
that  science.  Those  who  possess  the  French  Dictionnaire  dcs  Sciences  Mcdi- 
cales,  will,  perliaj^s,  look  on  this  undertaking  as  a  w^ork  of  supererogation  : 
it  is  always  useful,  however,  to  have  the  same  facts  viewed  by  different  minds; 
and  it  may  be  slated  that,  making  allowances  for  the  too  great  proneness  to 
generalisation  and  to  fancifulness,  the  work  of  a  German  is  generally  more 
valuable  to  the  student  than  that  of  a  Frenchman.  It  is  more  candid  and 
open  to  examination,  as  the  grounds  of  his  reasoning  are  always  stated, 
and  the  reference  to  the  facts  given.  In  a  great  proportion  of  the  modern 
French  scientific  works,  there  is  scarcely  a  reference  noted ;  and  the  reader, 
unless  previously  initiated,  is  deluded  into  a  belief  that  all  that  is  in  the 
work  is  the  author's  own.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  lite- 
rature of  both  nations,  will  not  find  our  remarks  exaggerated.  We  refer,  by 
way  of  example,  to  the  work  of  M.  Serres,  on  the  Anatomi/  of  the  Brain,  as 
one  of  a  class.  It  embodies  all  the  German  discoveries,  but  put  together  in 
such  a  way  that  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most — the  impudence  of  the 
man,  or  the  ignorance  of  the  author. 


Art.  XXV. — Karte  uher  die  Geugraphische  Verbreituni^  der  Krunkheifen. 
In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  German  Literary  Journals,  (das  Ausland,) 
we  have  remarked  a  curiosity,  namely,  a  Map  of  the  World  on  Mercator's 
Projection,  which,  instead  of  containing  any  information  about  rivers,  seas  and 
continents,  is  marked  with  the  maladies  "  which  flesh  is  heir  to."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  life  presents  various  aspects  in  different  portions  of  the  globe,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  its  being  are  ])rctty  strictly  determined  by  tiie  con- 
dition of  each  portion.     Hence  it  is  that  Humboldt  and  others  have  been  able 
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to  construct  maps,  from  which  we  can  at  once  see  what  peculiar  forms  of  life, 
animal  and  vegetable,  are  to  be  found  in  any  given  portion  of  the  earth.  It 
may  appear  at  first  sight  paradoxical  to  assert  that  an  animal,  the  condm-  for 
■example,  having  the  power  of  locomotion,  seemingly  with  notliing  to  obstruct 
its  own  "lordly  will,"  should  yet  be  as  strictly  tethered  to  a  region,  as  a  plant 
is  rooted  to  a  spot.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  true.  From  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  there  are,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, strata  of  animal  life;  some  forms  may  range  through  more  than  one 
of  these,  but  none  can  pass  from  its  own  to  that  of  another  permanently  with 
impunity.  Hence  we  find  that  at  certain  depths  of  the  ocean  certain  fish  only 
are  found,  whose  organs  are  so  constructed  as  to  bear  the  additional  weight  of 
the  column  of  water,  and  in  this  point  of  view  the  ocean  may  be  regarded  as  a 
world  per  se,  in  which  the  forms  are  as  various,  and  as  strictly  confined  to  cer- 
tain depths  as  are  those  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  That  disease 
can  be  viewed  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  phenomena  of  life  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  It  is  a  fact  that  certain  diseases  belong  to  certain  climates.  This 
map,  therefore,  which  attempts  to  assign  the  limit  to  certain  diseases,  is  not 
only  curious  but  instructive.  In  its  execution,  however,  it  is  too  general,  and 
on  the  whole  the  author  must  be  regarded  as  one  who  has  attempted,  rather 
than  performed,  a  good  work.  The  authorities  on  which  certain  diseases  are 
assigned  to  certain  latitudes  appear  to  be  good ;  but  he  who  studies  the  map 
will  find  much  that  requires  faith,  and  not  a  little  at  which  he  will  be  inclined 
to  cavil.  From  Norway  to  Behring's  Straits,  all  the  Polar  nations  are  stated 
to  be  excitable  in  such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  timidity.  On  die  plains  of 
Northern  Asia  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  attributed  to  the  use  of  mares  milk. 
Ireland  is  marked  for  dysentery,  England  for  the  sweating  sickness,  &c.  These 
are  the  weak  points  of  the  map.  But  with  these  are  some  fearful  truths,  the 
march  of  the  cholera,  for  example,  from  the  extremity  of  India  to  Astrakan. 
Its  route  is  nearly  uniformly  north-west,  and  it  has  penetrated  into  climates 
too  like  our  own  to  make  us  have  any  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  its  reaching 
us  sooner  or  later.  The  causes  which  regiilate  this  singular  and  dreadful 
malady  are  still  matter  of  speculation.  It  will  attack  a  certain  portion  of  the 
camp — a  certain  line  of  the  army,  and  keep  to  it  so  strictly,  deviating  so  little 
to  the  right  or  left,  that  in  India,  from  this  resemblance  to  discipline,  it  was 
called  the  "  Corporal." 

Art.  XXVI. — Las  Comedias  dc  D.  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  colejadas  con 
las  mejores  ediciones  hasta  ahora  publicadas,    corregidas  y  dadas  a  luz  par 
Juan  Jorge   Keil.      En  cuatro  Tomos.      Tom.   I.     Lcipsique.     Fleischer, 
1827.     Royal  8vo. 
This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  second  edition  of  the  works  of  Calderon,  pub- 
lished by  the  same  editor  (the  first  was  in  12mo,  and  we  believe  is  still  un- 
finished), and  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  German  press.     It  is  printed  in 
royal  octavo,  on  a  fine  paper,  with  double  columns,  and  in  a  clear  though 
not  remarkably  handsome  type.     Tliis  first  volume  of  more  than  40  sheets, 
contains  27  plays,  among  which  are  El  Purgatorio  de  San  Puiricio,  La  Deio- 
cion  de  la  Cruz,    La  Dama  Duende,   El  Priricipe  Constante,  Peor  esta  que 
estaba,   and  several  others  of  Calderon's  best  known  pieces.     A  short  life 
of  the   poet  is   prefixed.      The  three  remaining  volumes  are   to  follow   in 
succession,  and  the  entire  edition  will  he  completed  by  June,  1829. 

Next  to  Shakspeare,  we  know  of  no  foreign  dramatic  author  who  enjoys 
such  high  reputation  in  Germany  as  Calderon,  as  is  proved  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  translations  of  his  pieces,  and  the  demand  for  copies  of  the 
originals,  which  has  led  to  speculations  like  the  present.  Of  the  translations, 
those  of  Schlegel  and  Baron  von  Malsburg  are  the  best. 
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AUSTRIA. 


Vienna. — Fred.  Schlegcl  is  about  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Philo- 
sophy of  History.  He  intends  to  continue,  in  these,  the  furtlier  application  of 
tlie  princijjles  and  truths  laid  down  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  Life"  to  tlie  actual 
state  and  the  entire  historical  development  of  mankind.  The  first  five  lectures, 
according  to  the  prospectus,  will  give,  besides  the  general  introduction,  an 
account  of  the  character  of  the  first  nations  of  remote  antiquity,  who  had  the 
nearest  participation  in  the  divine  revelation.  Besides  the  questions  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  earth,  of  the  division  of  the  human  race  into  various 
nations,  and  of  its  twofold  condition  in  the  primitive  world,  the  subjects  to  be 
treated  of  are,  Chinese  antiquity  and  the  idea  of  the  Chinese  empire;  the  state 
of  knowledge,  mode  of  life,  and  philosophy  of  India;  the  science,  development 
and  corruption  of  Egypt;  and  the  destination  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to  preserve 
the  divine  revelation  in  its  purity,  as  well  as  the  special  guidance  and  the  fate 
of  that  people.  The  next  six  lectures  embrace  the  characters  of  the  nations  of 
classic  antiquity,  and  of  those  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  which 
acquired  great  influence  and  power.  They  treat,  therefore,  of  the  Persians,  of 
their  natural  religion,  their  manners  and  their  conquests;  of  the  Greeks,  the 
spirit  of  their  sciences,  and  their  dominion;  of  the  Roman  people  and  the 
Koman  empire;  of  Christianity,  its  consolidation  and  diffusion  throughout  the 
world;  of  the  Germanic  nations;  and  of  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
brilliant  era  of  the  first  Caliphs.  Tlie  last  seven  lectures  contain  a  represen- 
tation of  the  succeeding  periods,  and  the  progressive  development  of  the  modes 
of  life,  thinking  and  government,  in  modern  Europe,  as  influenced  by  the 

Srinciples  of  Christianity  and  the  use  and  application  which  Christian  nations 
ave  made  of  the  light  of  truth  which  they  have  received.  The  subjects  to  be 
treated  of  here  are,  therefore,  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  more 
ancient  German  empire;  the  Greek  schism  and  the  struggles  in  the  middle 
ages ;  the  time  of  the  crusades;  the  discovery  of  America ;  and  the  new 
impulse  given  to  tlie  sciences. 


A  work  is  about  to  be  published  in  parts  at  Vienna,  by  Moshamer,  under 
the  title  of  Great  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Upper-German  Language, 
considered  :  I.  As  an  original  language.  II.  As  a  daughter  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  Slavonic,  &c.  languages.  III.  As  the  original  source 
of  the  high  and  low  German  dialects.  A  part  will  be  published  every  fort- 
night, and  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  a  year. 

Guillparzer's  New  Play. — Perhaps  no  dramatic  author  of  Germany  has 
evinced  talents  and  genius  more  decidedly  original  than  Grillparzer;  yet  with 
the  nervous  sensibility,  more  or  less  incident  to  all  poets,  we  doubt  not  that 
he  must  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  the  severe  censures  directed  by  some 
leading,  though  narrow-minded  critics,  against  his  powerful  play  of  the  "  An- 
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cestress."  Consequently,  his  later  plays,  the  "  Golden  Fleece"  and  "  King 
Ottokar," exhibited  a  comparative  tanieness  which  is  not  natural  to  him,  but  the 
result,  probably,  of  a  determination  to  meet  such  critics  on  their  own  ground, 
and  prove  that  he  can  ad  libitum  conform  to  their  doctrines,  and  still  write 
successfully,  though  on  principles  very  different  from  those  on  which  his  lite- 
rary career  was  commenced.  His  new  tragedy,  quaintly  entitled  "  The  Faith- 
ful Servant,"  ("  Ein  treuer  Diener  seines  Herrn,")  has  been  brought  out  at 
Vienna  with  great  effect,  and  possesses  much  dramatic  capability,  in  which 
respect  it  is  considered  much  superior  to  his  already  successful  "  King  Ottokar." 

Hungary. — Much  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  a  collection  of  poems  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hoflbauer,  entitled  "  Love  of  Home,  by  a  Native  of  Styria,"  re- 
cently printed  at  Gratz. 


BAVARIA. 


An  interesting  work  has  just  been  published  at  Nuremberg,  under  the  title  of 
Relics  of  Albert  D'urer,  containing:  I.  An  account  of  his  family.  II.  Letters 
to  Pirkiieimer.  III.  Letters  on  business.  IV.  Miscellaneous  letters.  V.  Poe- 
tical essays.  VI.  Journal  of  his  tour  in  the  Netherlands,  1520  and  1521. 
VII.  Inedited  fragments.  VIII.  Extracts  from  his  printed  works.  IX.  His 
death.  X.  Pirkheimer's  remarkable  account  of  the  cause  of  his  premature  death. 
XI.  His  grave.  XII.  His  character  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist.  The  work  is 
ornamented  with  his  portrait,  a  fac-simile  of  his  handwriting,  his  dwelling 
house,  grave,  &c. 


The  Chevalier  Wiebeking  has  announced  a  new  work  in  five  volumes,  ou 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Civil  Architecture. 


DENMARK. 


Periodical  literature  had  long  been  in  a  languishing  state  in  Denmark,  but 
within  the  last  forty  years  it  has  assumed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  activity, 
and  in  our  own  days  has  made  very  considerable  progress. 

Tliere  are  at  present  eighty  periodical  works  and  journals  in  the  kingdom, 
published  at  various  intervals ;  seventy  of  these  are  in  the  Danish  language, 
and  are  published  either  at  Copenhagen  or  in  the  principal  country  towns.  Of 
the  remaining  ten,  six  are  in  German,  two  in  the  Icelandic,  and  two  in  Danish, 
published  in  the  East  Indian  possessions.  The  most  popular  literary  journal 
appears  to  be  Kjoheiihavns  Flt/vende  Post,  edited  by  Mr.  Heiberg,  jun.,  a  young 
man  of  elegant  talent,  and  who  excels  equally  in  grave  and  lively  compositions. 
Tlie  Borgerrenen,  or  "  Friend  of  the  Citizen,"  is  edited  by  a  society  Ijelonging 
to  that  class.  This  society  is  intended  to  assist  members  of  the  labouring 
classes  with  loans  paying  no  interest,  and  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  produce 
of  the  journal. 

Tlieology — Medicine — Jurisprudence — Political  Economy — History — Geo- 
graphy and  Antiquities  —  Education  —  Agriculture — Mathematics  and  the 
Arts,  even  Phrenology,  all  have  their  appropriate  journals,  and  many  of  them 
are  conducted  by  men  of  first-rate  talent  and  learning.  The  liberty  of  the 
press  is  said  to  be  greater  in  the  Danish  provinces  than  in  Holstein,  which, 
although  belonging  to  Denmark,  forms  part  of  the  Germanic  confederation. 
The  two  Icelandic  journals  are  on  miscellaneous  subjects  of  history  and  lite- 
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rature,  foreign  and  domestic.  The  journals  published  in  the  East  Indies  are 
a  true  picture  of  tlie  population,  exhibiting  in  the  same  number  a  government 
decree  in  Danish — an  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  sugars  in  English — a  notice 
of  a  feast  in  Trench— or  a  proclamation  respecting  a  runaway  slave  in  Spanish ; 
iu  short,  they  are  a  true  tower  of  Babel. 

Tlie  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Danisli  Literature  has  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing prize-quostion  : — "  In  what  manner  has  the  written  language,  in  the 
three  northern  kingdoms,  and  particularly  in  Denmark,  been  formed  from  their 
common  original,  the  Icelandic  .'" 


Tlie  most  northern  library  in  tlie  world  is  that  at  Reikiarik,  the  capital  of 
Iceland,  it  contains  about  3, GOO  volumes.  That  of  the  Farroe  islands  has 
been  recently  considerably  augmented.  Another  is  establishing  at  Esketiorder* 
in  the  north  of  Iceland. 


FRANCE. 


Ix  the  course  of  next  month  will  appear  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  a  complete 
translation  from  the  Spanish,  by  Messrs.  Chalumeau  de  Verneuil  and  de  la 
Ivoquette,  of  the  Narrative  of  the  four  Voyages  undertaken  by  Christopher 
Columbus,  for  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  from  1492  to  1503,  lately 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Don  Ferdinand  de  Navarrete,  Director  of  the 
Hydrograpliical  Depot  at  Madrid,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History. 
Tliis  translation  has  the  advantage  of  being  revised  by  Navarrete  himself,  and 
will  be  accompanied  with  notes  by  the  translators,  and  by  Messrs.  Abel-Re- 
musat,  Balbi,  Baron  Cuvier,  Labouderie,  Letronne,  De  Rossel,  Saint  Martin, 
Walckenaer  and  others.  It  will  be  embellished  with  two  portraits  of  Colum- 
bus, his  coat-of-arms,  a  facsimile  of  one  of  his  letters,  and  two  maps.  What- 
ever interest  the  recently  published  Life  of  Columbus  by  Washington  Irving 
may  present,  that  work  in  no  degree  supersedes  the  present,  in  which  we  find 
Columbus  himself,  and  his  principal  companions,  giving  the  history  of  their 
voyages  with  remarkable  candour;  we  are  here  made  participators  of  their 
different  emotions,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the  companions  of  their  dangers 
as  well  as  their  triumphs.  These  narratives  are  accompanied  by  official 
documents  of  the  highest  interest.  The  translation  of  the  other  early  Spanish 
voyages  will  follow  their  publication  in  the  original. 

A  very  interesting  work  on  the  French  Pyrenees  by  the  Chevalier  Arbanore 
will  shortly  make  its  appearance,  in  two  volumes,  octavo.  It  will  contain  a 
complete  description  of  that  very  interesting  chain  of  mountains,  and  of  its 
principal  vallies,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlantic;  with  observations 
on  the  character,  manners  and  dialects  of  their  inhabitants,  on  the  origin  and 
customs  of  the  Biscayans,  on  the  properties  of  the  several  springs,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  different  classes  of  visitors  to  the  bathing  establishments  of  the  country. 
The  author,  during  a  series  of  years  and  in  a  succession  of  tours,  made  on  a 
digested  plan  embracing  the  whole  chain,  has  explored  the  principal  vallies  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  passes  and  highest  summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  Writing 
in  the  presence  of  these  great  scenes  of  nature,  he  has  been  enabled,  by  this 
fortunate  position,  to  give  to  his  descriptions  the  accurate  perspective,  and 
warmth  and  fidelity  of  colouring,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  the 
quiet  of  the  closet. 
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The  fourth  volume  of  Benjamin  Constant's  work,  De  la  Religion,  is  expected 
to  appear  next  month. 


A  History  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  is  shortly  expected  from  the  eloquent 
pen  of  M.  de  Barante. 


The  first  number  of  a  Selection  of  Inedited  Monuments  of  Pompeii  has  just 
made  its  appearance  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Raoul-Rochette  and 
Bouchet.  The  distinguishing  feature.s  of  the  work  are,  the  perfect  novelty  of 
the  designs,  (not  one  of  them  having  hitherto  been  published,)  and  their  re- 
semblance to  the  originals  in  point  of  colouring,  -without  wliich  it  is  impossible 
to  communicate  the  admirable  charm  that  still  renders  them  as  fresh  as  on  the 
day  they  were  buried  from  the  world.  Government  having  granted  to  the 
authors  the  special  favour  of  designing  these  inedited  monuments  on  the  spot, 
nothing  will  be  wanting  to  render  the  work  equally  interesting  to  the  amateur 
and  the  artist.  Tlie  selection  will  be  made  from  those  edifices  which  have 
been  universally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  visited  them  to  be  the  most 
interesting  in  point  of  arrangement  and  embellishment;  the  first  part  will 
accordingly  contain  the  House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  which,  of  all  the  houses 
hitherto  discovered  at  Pompeii,  presents  the  greatest  pictorial  richness,  and 
will  now  be  represented  in  all  its  details  so  as  to  present  a  complete  and  faith- 
ful image  of  this  charming  edifice.  Should  this  part  be  favourably  received, 
a  second  will  follow,  containing  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  and  a  tliird  will 
represent  the  building  usually  denominated  the  Pantheon,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  temple  of  Augustus,  and  which  will  complete  tlae  intended  selec- 
tion of  inedited  monuments. 

M.  Raoul-Rochette  has  also  circulated  the  prospectus  of  another  work, 
which  he  is  about  to  publish,  the  result  of  his  tour  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in  1826 
and  1827.  It  will  be  entitled  Inedited  Monuments  of  Figwed  Antiquitt/, 
Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman,  and  will  form  two  volumes  in  folio,  printed  at 
the  royal  press,  embellished  with  200  plates,  partly  engraved,  and  partly 
lithographed.  It  will  be  distributed  into  twelve  livraisons,  the  first  of  which 
will  appear  in  June,  and  the  future  numbers  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
careful  execution.  The  collection  will  contain  monuments  of  every  descrip- 
tion, statues,  groups,  bas-reliefs,  vases,  urns,  sarcophagi,  paintings,  medals, 
gems,  amulets,  fragments,  &c.  &c.  In  the  text  the  author  will  endeavour  to 
bring  all  these  to  illustrate  his  investigation  of  the  manners,  institutions,  and 
religious  creeds  common  to  the  three  nations,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit 
in  them  the  general  march,  and  particular  direction  of  art  in  these  three  schools, 
during  its  principal  epochs.  In  relation  to  these  objects,  M.  Raoul-Rochette 
flatters  himself  that  this  collection  of  inedited  monuments  will  enrich  the 
science  of  archaology,  as  well  as  the  history  of  art,  with  a  great  number  of 
new  and  important  facts. 

The  entire  remaining  stock  of  the  Bipont  collection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  having  recently  been  purchased  by  INIessrs.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  of 
Paris,  that  house  has  determined  to  complete  and  continue  them.  Several  of 
the  authors  in  the  set  having  been  long  out  of  print,  the  publishers  have  com- 
menced their  operations  by  a  reprint  of  one  of  these,  the  Horace,  which  has 
just  appeared,  edited  by  3Ir.  Gence,  the  translator  and  editor  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis.  Tlie  literary  notice  of  the  various  editions  and  translations  of  the 
poet  has  been  continued  up  to  a  late  period,  and  a  very  excellent  index  added. 
As  a  cheap,  usefid  and  neat  edition  of  this  favourite  classic,  we  have  not  seen 
any  one  to  rival  it.     The  other  classics  that  have  been  out  of  print  will  be 
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successively  reprinted,  and  several  others  added,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
have  not  yet  appeared  in  the  collection.  The  greatest  attention  will  be  paid 
to  maintain  the  reiuilation  which  these  editions  have  acquired,  from  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  texts,  and  the  valuable  notes,  indexes,  and  historical  and 
bibliographical  notices  which  they  contain. 

M.  Fauriel  lias  just  finished  his  learned  work  on  the  South  of  France 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  first  two  volumes  are  expected  towards  the 
end  of  the  year. 

M.  Guizot  is  considerably  advanced  with  the  third  volume  of  his  Histoire 
dc  la  Revolution  d'Angletcrrc. 

M.  Buchon  is  engaged  on  his  Introduction  to  the  Collection  of  French  Chro- 
nicles from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Tliis  introduction  will  be 
published  next  year,  in  three  volumes,  octavo,  and  will  form  a  Civil,  Religious, 
Domestic  and  Literary  History  of  Trance,  from  St.  Louis  to  Francis  L 

A  translation  of  Colonel  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  under  the 
inspection  of,  and  accom]>anied  with  notes  by  Lieutenant  General  Count 
Mathieu  Dumas  is  in  the  press;  the  first  volume  will  appear  very  shortly. 

Tlie  fourth  livraison  of  M.  Sismondi's  History  of'  Trance,  containing  the 
tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes,  will  be  published  this  season.  Also  a 
new  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Literature  of  the  South  if  Europe,  completely 
revised  and  corrected  by  the  author. 

A  new  volume  (the  eleventh)  of  the  interesting  collection  pubHshed  by  the 
Institute  of  France,  entitled  Notices  ct  Extraits  des  Manuscrils  dc  la  Biblio- 
thcque  du  Roi  et  autrcs  Bibliothiqucs,  (which  had  been  suspended  for  the  last 
seventeen  years,  the  tenth  volume  being  dated  in  1810)  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  contains  several  interesting  articles  on  Oriental  literature  by  Messrs. 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Saint  Martin  and  Abel-IU'musat ;  on  Greek  literature  by 
Messrs.  Boissonade  and  Ilase  ;  and  the  account  of  a  curious  MS.  in  the  Cotto- 
nian  Library  in  the  British  Museum,  by  M.  Brial. 

■A  collection  of  the  select  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  in  the 
original,  under  the  editorship  of  M.  Caillau,  assisted  by  thirty  learned  eccle- 
siastics, is  about  to  be  commenced  at  Paris.  It  will  be  published  in  livraisons 
of  two  volumes,  one  of  which  will  appear  every  two  months;  and  is  estimated 
to  form  about  thirty  volumes. 

A  History  of  Portugal  from  the  origin  of  the  Lusitanians  to  the  Regency  of 
Don  -Miguel  is  announced  for  publication,  in  ten  volumes,  octavo,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Fortia  d'l'rban,  and  M.  Mielle.  It  will  include  a  reprint,  with 
corrections  and  alterations,  of  La  Clede's  History,  which  has  been  long  out  of 
priDt. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  has  been 
in  preparation  for  several  years,  and  will  be  published  under  the  title  of  Cata- 
logue des  Manuscrits  Arabes,  Persuns  et  Turks,  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 
One  half  of  the  work  is  already  finished,  and  the  remainder  is  actively  pro- 
ceeding towards  completion.  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  work  may 
be  estimated  from  the  facts,  that  the  ancient  catalogue  printed  in  1739  abounds 
with  errors,  and  that  the   number  of  the  works  has  since  been  more  than 
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doubled.  Tiie  collection,  as  it  exists  at  present,  is  unrivalled  in  the  world, 
and  consequently  the  catalogue  will  possess  an  interest,  not  only  to  students 
and  amateurs  of  Oriental  literature,  but  to  all  who  value  true  learning.  The 
work  will  be  enriched  with  the  valuable  observations  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy 
and  other  eminent  Orientalists,  and  may  truly  be  regarded  as  the  first  autho- 
rity in  the  Oriental  Bibliography  of  Europe. 


The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  which  has  now  received  the  royal  sanc- 
tion, is  proceeding  with  fresh  zeal  in  its  useful  career.  A  translation  has  been 
appointed  to  be  made,  for  insertion  in  the  English  journals,  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  society  for  the  solution  of  some  of  the  many  problems  that  still 
remain  unresolved  in  geography.  Tlie  society  notices,  with  the  highest 
applause  and  gratitude,  the  exertions  of  M.  Cesar  Moreau  of  London,  whose 
active  correspondence  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  in  bringing  the  society  into 
relations  with  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  in  furnishing  information  of  every  description  connected  with  its  objects, 

A  complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  the  Scottish  phi- 
losopher, is  about  to  appear  at  Paris,  in  six  volumes,  octavo,  by  M.  Jouffroy. 
The  new  French  school  of  philosophy,  which  commenced  with  M.  iloyei  Collard, 
(and  of  which  it  is  the  distinctive  characteristic,  to  apply  the  same  method  to 
the  science  of  the  human  mind,  that  has  communicated,  since  the  time  of 
Galileo,  so  powerful  an  impetus  to  the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences,)  de- 
rives its  principles  from  the  works  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  particularly  from 
those  of  Reid,  its  parent  and  most  illustrious  representative.  In  publishing 
Reid,  M.  Jouffroy  will  therefore  present  the  public  with  the  precursor  of  the 
new  French  philosophy.  This  translation  will  be  enriched  with  some  com- 
munications of  M.  Royer  Collard,  tending  to  illustrate  Reid,  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  in  the  same  path. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  newly  published  work,  "  Tlie  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  powers  of  Man,"  alludes,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  preface, 
to  a  report  that  M.  Royer  Collard  was  engaged  in  a  translation  of  Reid's 
Essays  on  the  Intellectual  powers  of  Man.  We  presume,  from  the  preceding 
announcement,  that  this  distinguished  philosopher  and  statesman  has  relin- 
quished his  design  and  confined  himself  to  aiding  the  labours  of  his  friend 
M.  Jouffroy.  Mr.  Stewart,  in  the  same  place,  expresses  "  the  pleasure  which 
he  has  lately  received  from  a  perusal  of  the  very  elegant  translation  by  M. 
Jouffroy  of  his  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy,  preceded  by  a  long  introduction 
full  of  original  and  important  matter ;"  "  and  the  hope"  (in  whicli  we  are  sure 
he  will  not  be  disappointed)  "  that  the  volumes  he  now  publishes,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  Comment  on  the  Ethical  part  of  his  Outlines,  may  perhaps 
find  a  few  who  will  not  only  read  but  study  them  with  attention  in  some  other 
countries  as  well  as  his  own."  A  translation  of  Mr.  Stewart's  Philosophical 
Essays,  by  M.  Huret,  has  also  just  appeared. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  translation  of  Reid  are  expected  immediately. 

M.  Thiers,  having  completed  his  History  of  the  French  Revolution^  (ten 
volumes,  octavo,)  is  now  engaged  in  writing  the  History  of  the  Empire. 

M.  Jules  Renouard,  of  Paris,  is  about  to  publish  a  complete  and  elegant 
edition,  in  one  volume,  octavo,  of  the  Wo7-ks  of  Schiller,  in  German,  with  a 
prefatory  Essay  on  his  life  and  writings,  and  including  his  unpublished  corre- 
spondence.    A  beautifully  engraved  portrait  will  be  prefixed. 

The  seventh  volume  of  Malte-Brun's  Precis  de  Gtogi-aphie  Universelle  is 
promised  in  two  months. 
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Two  now  reviews  have  commenced  in  France  witli  tlie  present  year.  Tlic 
first,  published  quarterly,  Jicvue  Trimcatnellc,  is  understood  to  be  edited  by 
JNIr.  IJuchon ;  the  other,  licvtic  Fnmi^uise,  published  every  two  mouths,  is 
under  tlie  direction  of  M.  Guizot.  The  ])huis  of  both  appear  to  be  nearly 
similar  to  the  F.ui^lish  quarterly  reviews,  and  political  discussions  form  a  large 
portion  of  their  staple.     The  principles  of  both  are  liberal. 


]\Ir.  Felix  Lajard  is  about  to  publish  his  important  work  entitled,  Historical 
and  Arch(Colo<:ical  Researches  on  the  Worship  of  Mitlira  in  Persia,  in  Asia- 
Minor  and  in  the  lioinaii  Empire.  It  will  form  two  quarto  volumes  of  400 
pages  each,  with  a  folio  atlas  of  fifty  plates.  This  work  received  the  prize  of 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- Lettres  in  1823. 


M.  de  Marlbs,  the  translator  of  Conde's  History  of  the  Arabian  Dominion  in 
Spain,  has  just  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  General  Historj/  of  India, 
Ancient  and  Modei-n,  from  the  year  2000  before  Christ  to  the  present  time ; 
preceded  by  a  geoijraphical  notice,  and  separate  dissertations  on  the  chrono- 
logy, religion,  philosophy,  legislation,  literature,  arts  aud  sciences,  and  com- 
merce of  the  Hindoos,  and  followed  by  a  treatise  on  the  present  commerce  of 
India  with  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  work  will  form  six  volumes 
in  all. 


Fulgurites. — In  the  sitting  of  tlie  10th  of  March  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Science  at  Paris,  Doctor  Fiedler,  of  Dresden,  laid  before  that  society  several  of 
his  observations  on  Fulgurites,  for  the  perfect  knowledge  of  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  him.*  Fulgurites  are  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  nature  produced 
by  electricity,  for  they  teach  us :  1 .  Tliat  lightning,  the  effects  of  which  were 
considered  as  terminated,  on  its  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  capable 
of  penetrating  deep  into  it.  2.  They  offer  to  us  substantial  proofs  of  its  course. 
3.  They  exhibit  to  us  such  an  astonishing  degree  of  heat  produced  by  light- 
ning, as  was  not  known  before.  The  Fulgurites  are  formed,  where,  under  cer- 
tain favourable  circumstances,  the  lightning,  striking  into  sandy  soil  in  order 
to  unite  itself  with  the  +E  of  the  subterraneous  waters,  forces  itself  through 
the  quarrj'-sand  and  fuses  it,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a  non-conductor,  and 
forms,  by  means  of  the  radiating  nature  of  electricity  and  watery  vapours 
arising,  tubes  which  run,  under  an  inclination  of  from  G0°  to  90°,  sometimes 
to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet;  and  from  them  several  ramifications  issue  side- 
ways. Tliese  tubes  are  internally  perfectly  fused,  the  external  sand  in  imme- 
diate contact  conglomerates,  and  that  which  surrounds  the  tubes  assumes  a 
reddish  colour,  produced  by  the  sudden  heat  of  the  lightning  and  the  small 
particles  of  iron  contained  in  the  sand.  Externally  these  tubes  are  partly 
knaggy  and  rough,  partly  roundish.  From  their  being  suddenly  cooled  they 
are  cracked  into  many  smaller  and  larger  bits,  fitting  perfectly  into  each  other. 
Thus  a  Fulgurite  of  seventeen  feet  long,  discovered  near  Dresden,  dug  out  and 
geognostically  joined  together,  and  presented  to  the  late  King  of  Saxony  by 
Dr.  Fiedler,  consisted  of  411  pieces.  Another,  still  in  his  possession,  nineteen 
feet  long,  of  5.32  pieces  ;  and  a  third  of  seven  feet  long,  with  a  side  branch 
extending  to  fourteen  inches,  consisted  of  168  pieces.  The  cabinet  at  Dresden 
is  the  only  one  which  possesses  a  Fulgurite,  put  together  in  its  perfectly  natural 

•  Gilbert's  Annalen  der  Phvsik,  B.  55.  St.  2.  F.  1817.  St.  2.  p.  121.— B.  61.  St.  3. 
F.  1819.  p.  235.  249.— B.  68."  St.  6.  F.  1821.  St.  6.  p.  209— B.  71.  St.  7.  8.  F.  1822. 
St.  7.  8.  p.  301.  340..  .Neue  Folge,  44  B.  St.  2.  F.  1323.  S*.  2.  p.  213.  Extracts  in 
the  Annales  de  Ciiimie  et  de  Physique,  par  Messrs.  Gay  Lussac  and  Arago,  T.  XIX. 
1821,  p.  290.— T.  XXIV.  p.  441. 
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state,  and  which  was  considered  by  the  late  Professor  Gilbert  as  the  most 
remarkable  and  important  object  of  this  valuable  cabinet.*  The  Fulgurites 
and  their  lateral  ramifications  in  sandy  soil  terminated  in  obtuse  slightly  fused 
points,  and  on  clay  stratum,  as  in  Hungary,  in  oblong  hollow  bulbs.  Aldiough 
the  arguments  detailed  in  the  before-mentioned  notices  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  origin  of  the  Fulgurites  by  means  of  lightning;  yet  since  the  subject  has 
attracted  attention,  nature  itself  has  offered  proofs  of  it,  by  the  lightning 
striking,  before  the  eyes  of  several  sailors,  into  the  sand-downs  of  the 
Island  of  Amrum  on  the  Baltic  coast,  and  forming  a  Fulgurite,  which  was 
brought  to  Professor  Pfaff  of  Kiel,  who  happened  to  be  there.f  The  light- 
ning also  struck  at  Rausthen,  a  bathing-place  on  the  Baltic  coast,  in  the  presence 
of  different  persons,  and  Professor  Hagen  of  Konigsberg  had  the  spot  dug, 
and  found  a  Fulgurite.J 

In  the  Annaksde  C///m/e  for  March,  is  a  short  account  of  some  curious  expe- 
riments made  by  the  French  Savans  in  order  to  produce  similar  tubes  by  means 
of  a  powerful  electrical  battery. 


GERMANY. 


Frankfort. — Another  publication  of  the  veteran  Bonstetten,  one  of  whose 
recent  works  was  noticed  in  our  last,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few- 
months  :  this  is,  his  Letters  to  Frederica  Bricn,  born  Mimter,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  publication  of  these  letters  will  be  most  gratifying 
to  the  numerous  friends  of  this  amiable  old  man,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year;  tliey  are  written  with  all  the  spirit  of  youth,  and  are  considered 
by  himself  as  his  best.  It  was  his  own  wish  that  they  might  appear  in  his 
lifetime.  The  Letters  to  Matthisson,  lately  published,  (also  alluded  to  in  our 
last,")  give  only  a  foretaste  of  the  many  beauties  and  the  important  information 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  this  collection  ;  for  it  embraces  the  correspondence 
of  thirty-six  years,  and  exhibits  many  interesting  details  on  the  Revolution  of 
Venice,  and  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  on  Bonaparte,  and  the  Swiss  Revolution, 
on  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael,  &c.  &c. 

Bep.lin. — The  Life  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  by  Adolph  Mulier,  1  vol.  8vo. 
which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the  university  of 
Berlin,  is  now  published.  We  find  the  following  remarks  upon  it  in  a  foreign 
journal:  — 

"The  interest  with  which  the  period  of  the  Reformation  is  at  present  regarded, 
naturally  extends  to  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  it.  Among  these 
Erasmus  fills  a  distinguished  place.  It  is  therefore  to  be  lamented,  that  he 
has  hitherto  been  judged  of  with  so  much  partiality  or  prejudice,  and  painted 
either  in  the  full  dignity  of  a  reformer,  as  the  proper  author  of  the  Refurnia- 
tion,  or  as  a  cowardly  and  courtly  hypocrite.  The  object  of  this  work  is, 
therefore,  to  represent,  on  the  one  hand  the  extensive  activity  of  Erasmus  as 
an  author,  and  his  extraordinary  influence  on  the  restoration  of  learning;  on 
the  other,  his  real  position  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  to 
the  Reformers.  The  author  endeavours  to  throw  light  on  the  latter,  by  consi- 
dering Erasmus  as  rooted  (if  it  may  be  so  expressed)  in  a  precedmg  period, 
and  properly  belonging  to  that,  more  than  to  the  subsequent  age  of  the  Refor- 
mation." 

*  Gilbert's  Annalen,  B.  71.  St.  9.  F.  1822.  p.  HI.     t  Ibid,    t  lb.  F.  1823.  p.  325. 
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A  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  chiefly  from  hitherto  un- 
cmphycd  sources,  l)v  W.  J.  Wilcke,  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tiistorical  works  that  liave  hitely  appeared  ;  for  hitherto  we  have  had 
only  essays,  or  materials  towards  a  history  of  the  Templars.  In  the  composi- 
tion of  this  work,  the  author  was  not  only  ahle  to  make  use  of  all  the  hitherto 
known  sources,  by  the  aid  of  the  excellent  library  at  Ilaile,  but  had  new  ones 
opened  to  him  by  the  kindness  of  Bishop  Miinterat  Copenhagen,  who  commu- 
nicated to  him  all  the  MSS.  and  papers  relative  to  this  order,  (never  before 
printed,)  wiiich  he  had  collected  in  the  course  of  many  years.  All  the  literary 
journals  of  Germany,  that  have  hitherto  noticed  this  book,  speak  of  it  in  the 
iiighest  terms. 


GoTHA. — History  of  the  European  States. — Professors  Ileeren  and  Ukert 
have  recently  issued  a  prospectus  of  a  new  set  of  Histories  of  the  different 
European  States,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  passages,  explanatory 
of  their  plan  : — 

"  Though  there  is  no  considerable  state  in  Europe  of  which  we  do  not  pos- 
sess one  or  more  histories,  yet  the  task  which  the  authors  of  most  of  them  un- 
dertook to  perform  was  very  different  from  what  the  public  now  look  for. 
When  people  became  sensible  that  history  ought  not  to  be  merely  the  account 
of  sovereigns  and  their  wars,  the  development  of  constitutions  was  justly 
made  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and  Spittler  especially  endeavoured  to  de- 
velope  the  origin  of  the  third  estate.  The  attention  of  modern  times  is 
directed  to  administration  and  the  finances,  and  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
what  v/as  done  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  a  general  idea  of  the  popular  modes  of  life.  These  subjects 
have  hitherto  been  treated  of  singly,  and  unconnected  with  each  other;  but 
the  picture  of  public  life  has  been  dissected  into  its  several  parts.  The  object 
of  the  projectors  of  the  History  of  the  European  States  is,  to  attempt  to  form 
these  scattered  members  into  an  organised  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  each  state  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  what  it  now  is. 

"  Each  of  the  principal  states  of  Europe  will  have  its  separate  history;  with 
respect  to  those  of  a  secondary  rank,  time  and  the  wishes  of  the  public  will 
decide. 

"  The  extent  of  the  several  works  cannot  at  present  be  accurately  deter- 
mined ;  but  they  are  neither  to  be  voluminous,  nor  mere  abridgments.  As 
far  as  possible,  care  will  be  taken  that  the  history  of  any  of  the  greater 
states  shall  not  exceed  three  volumes. 

"  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  of  which  the  collection  will  consist: — 

"1.  General  Ilistorv  of  Germany;  2.  Austria;  3.  Prussia;  4.  Spain  and 
Portugal;  5.  Great  Britain;  (i.  France;  T.  Italy;  8.  Switzerland;  9.  The 
Ottoman  Empire;  10.  The  Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Greeks;  11.  Poland; 
12.  Russia;  13.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway;  14.  The  Netherlands; 
15.  General  Introduction.  Of  these,  the  Ist  and  the  7th,  (Germany  and 
Italy,)  each  of  them  in  3  vols.,  are  now  in  the  press.  It  will  be  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  this  work  to  name  some  of  the  men  employed  in  writing 
the  histories  of  the  several  states:— Professor  Dahlmann,  at  Kiel ;  Mr.  Ewers, 
at  Dorpat;  Professor  Leo,  at  Berlin;  Dr.  Zobell,  at  Berlin;  Dr.  Pfister,  at 
Unterturkheim;  Professor  Ranke,  at  Berlin  ;  Professor  Rehm,  at  Marburg; 
Aulic  Counsellor  von  Rotteck,  at  Friburg;  Professor  Stentzel,  at  Breslaw. 
The  whole  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Heeren  and  Ukert.  Five  or  six 
volumes  to  be  published  annually,  and  the  printing  of  no  work  will  be  begun 
till  the  whole  MS.  is  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 
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Prussian  Schools. — In  the  Prussian  states,  according  to  the  Census  of  18S5, 
there  were  12,256,725  inhabitants,  of  whom  were  4,487,461  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  ;  so  that  the  latter  formed  above  a  third  of  the  whole 
population.  The  number  of  children  is  so  great,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  earnings  of  the  poorer  classes  is  expended  on  them.  One  of  the  most 
serious  charges  is  that  for  education  ;  even  assuming  that  their  instruction 
in  the  public  school  does  not  conunence  till  they  have  completed  their  seventh 
year,  about  three-sevenths,  that  is  in  the  Prussian  dominions  above  1,920,000 
of  them,  are  in  want  of  it.  Every  three  years  lists  are  published,  showing  the 
number  of  public  schools,  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  employed,  and  of  the 
child:eii  of  both  sexes  who  receive  instruction  in  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  1825  there  were — 

Elementary  schools  for  both  sexes 20,887 

Central  schools  for  boys 458 

Do.  for  girls 278 
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Total     .     .     .        21,623 


In  these  schools  are  employed.  Masters 22,261 

Mistresses       704 


Total     .     .     .        22,965 
Besides  2,024  assistant  masters  and  mistresses. 


Hanover. — Proposals  have  been  issued  for  publishing  by  subscription  The 
History  of  the  Church  and  the  Reformation  in  the  North  of  Germany  and  the 
Hanoverian  Dominions,  by  J.  K.  F.  Schlegel. 

"  The  north  of  Germany,"  says  the  Prospectus,  "  performed  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  of  which  Brunswick,  with  Hanover, 
Luneburg  and  Celle,  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  central  point.  The 
archives  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  departments,  relative  to  the  religious 
institutions,  convents,  &c.  in  Brunswick,  Luneburg,  Wolfenbiittel,  Saxe-Lau- 
enburg,  and  the  adjacent  countries  recently  united  with  Hanover,  contain 
many  acts  and  documents  hitherto  unpublished,  to  which  the  author,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  counsellor  to  the  Consistory,  has  had  free  access.  He  has 
considerably  availed  himself  of  these,  so  that  his  work  will  contain  many 
hitherto  unknown  facts  and  important  original  documents,  and  present  a  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  which  cannot  fail  to  satify  readers  of  every  party,  as 
it  is  written  with  all  the  impartiality  desirable  in  works  of  this  description." 

The  work  will  form  two  thick  volumes  in  large  octavo. 


Stuttgard. — M.  Cotta  has  announced  for  publication  the  Lectures  lately 
delivered  by  Baron  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  at  Berlin,  under  the  title  of 
A  Physical  Description  of  the  World.  Notes  from  the  Lectures  of  Alexander 
von  Humboldt.  They  will  form  two  volumes  octavo,  and  a  specimen  will  be 
published  in  June. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  an  Historical  Sketch,  by  Fred,  von  Gentz,  first  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  German  Annuals,  has  now  appeared  separately,  hand- 
somely printed,  and  adorned  with  five  plates. 
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Dresden. — A  new  periodical  has  been  commenced  by  Bottiger,  under  tiic 
title  of  Archdnlogir  und  Kimst,  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  AjtwUhca. 
Tlie  first  number  C(.)innicnces  with  an  Essay,  entitled  Dioskorides  7tnd  Solon,  by 
the  Counsellor  Von  Kijlilcr,  of  St.  Petersburgh.  This  is  followed  by  an  article 
on  Gems,  with  the  names  of  the  artists,  which  is  equally  rich  in  original  views, 
and  in  rectification  of  the  errors  of  former  writers — particularly  Millin  and 
Visconti — on  this  much  debated  subject.  The  number  also  contains  an  article 
by  the  learned  editor  on  the  Fascination  of  the  Ancients,  (see  Art.  V.  in  our 
present  Number — the  Jettatura);  a  view  of  the  toilet  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian ladies,  founded  on  the  collection  of  Passalacqua,  by  Von  Levezow,&c.  Sec. 


The  collection  of  the  productions  of  the  Minnesingers,  which  was  formed 
with  so  much  care  and  splendor  by  the  Zurich  Counsellor,  Riidiger  Manesse, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  valual)le  works  in  German  literature.  This  is  true  not  only  as  re- 
gards its  poetical  worth,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  light  it  throws  on  the  lan- 
guage, manners  and  customs  of  the  period,  and  the  state  of  society  among  the 
chivalry,  the  clergy  and  the  lower  classes,  while  it  opens  to  our  view  a  por- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

One  of  Bodmer's  strongest  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  was 
his  edition  of  this  work,  containing  the  poems  of  140  authors  of  all  grades  of 
society,  and  of  all  parts  of  Germany,  although,  by  his  plan  of  editing,  he 
greatly  impeded  a  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  originals.  To  obvi- 
ate the  omission  in  the  INISS.  of  single  letters  and  words,  he  frequently  left 
out  whole  verses,  and  various  stanzas  and  songs,  without  any  remark,  or  assign- 
ing any  reason;  so  that  the  poems  of  many  authors  consist  only  of  disjecta 
membra  ;  while  the  division  of  the  songs,  as  existing  in  the  original,  is  wholly 
overlooked,  and  the  proper  position  of  the  stanzas  and  rhymes  is  frequently  dis- 
regarded. To  remedy  all  these  imperfections,  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  new 
edition,  which  has  been  long  called  for.  In  the  original  there  are  portraits  of 
all  the  poets,  which  will  now  be  given,  together  with  all  possible  information 
on  their  lives.  Many  new  poems  and  songs  will  be  introduced  from  other  MSS., 
and  many  interesting  notes  on  the  language  and  poetical  style,  together  with 
lithographic  engravings  of  the  music  and  of  the  original  MSS.  A  complete  index 
will  be  added  of  all  the  songs,  with  their  first  lines,  to  facilitate  reference.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  give  a  Glossary,  but  that  has  been  abandoned  in  order 
to  prepare  a  Dictionary  on  a  large  scale,  which  will  embrace  all  the  principal 
works  of  the  early  language.  The  whole  will  be  completed  in  three  or  four 
volumes,  and  will  be  edited  by  the  celebrated  Ilagen,  who  has  already  so  much 
distinguished  himself  by  his  antiquarian  and  philological  researches. 


Baron  von  Eckstein,  the  editor  of  a  periodical  entitled  Le  Caiholique,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  having  recently  insinuated,  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  that 
work,  that  the  celebrated  Professor,  August.  W.  von  Schlegel,  was  half  a 
Catholic  in  his  sentiments,  the  Professor  has  replied  to  this  in  a  pamphlet  just 
published  at  Berlin,  in  which  he  makes  an  open  and  solemn  confession  of  his 
faith,  and  says  he  is  very  far  from  wishing  to  leave  the  Communion  in  which 
his  ancestors  have  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel  for  200  years,  and  in  which  he 
had  the  happiness  to  be  reared  by  his  father,  a  learned,  pious,  and  worthy 
divine.  Still  less  does  he  wish  to  condemn  his  ancestors  as  having  embraced 
mortal  errors,  or  to  throw  their  bones  out  of  their  Christian  interment.  The 
Professor  considers  the  right  of  free  inquiry — so  heroically  achieved  at  the 
Reformation — as  tJie  palladium  of  Humanity;  and  the  Reformation — that 
immortal  monument  of  German  fame — as  a  necessary  event  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  whose  beneficial  effects,  not  too  dearly  purchased  by  a  century  of 
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contest,  are  attested  by  300  years  of  progress  in  knowledge,  and  in  every 
social  and  moral  improvement.     The  whole  pamphlet  is  extremely  well  worthy      j 
of  perusal. 


The  associated  booksellers  of  Berlin  have  proposed  three  prizes  for  dramatic 
compositions;  the  first  of  fifty  Fredericks  d'or,  for  the  best  comedy  in  two  or 
three  acts;  the  second  of  tweiuy-five,  for  the  best  comedy  in  one  act;  and  the 
same  sum  for  the  best  comic  opera  or  vaudeville  in  one  act.  The  prizes  will 
be  distributed  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  jury,  and  an  extra  sum  will 
be  paid  for  their  insertion  in  the  Annual  Dramatic  Register.  The  printing  of 
the  pieces  will  be  delayed  for  a  year,  in  order  that  the  authors  may  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  selling  the  MSS.  to  the  different  theatres  in  Germany.  The 
judges  appointed  are  men  of  acknowledged  talent,  and  all  MSS.  should  be  sent 
to  the  Society  of  Booksellers,  at  Berlin,  before  the  first  of  August. 


A  work  has  just  appeared  at  Hamburgh,  by  M.  Gemberg,  on  the  present 
state  of  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its  interior  and  exterior  consti- 
tution, with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Neander,  of  Berlin.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  treating,  first,  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Scottish  Church,  which  is  re- 
presented as  a  practical,  biblical  and  rational  svper-naturalism.  The  second 
part  treats  of  the  Worship  ;  the  third  of  the  Discipline,  which  is  represented 
as  not  so  severe  now  as  formerly:  and  the  fourth  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church,  which  is  pure  Presbyterianism.  At  the  end  is  an  account  of  the 
various  sects  which  have  separated  from  the  establishment. 

Necrology. — John  Samuel  Ersck,  professor  and  principal  librarian  at  Halle, 
and  the  father  of  German  bibliography,  died  on  the  16th  of  January  last, 
aged  62.  He  was  the  author  of  several  useful  Indexes  to  the  periodical  lite- 
rature of  Germany;  of  La  France  Litteraire,  a  Catalogue  of  French  authors, 
from  the  year  1771  up  to  1805;  and  of  the  Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Lite- 
ratur,  or  Manual  of  German  Literature,  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  present  times,  a  most  useful  work,  of  which  an  enlarged  edition 
is  now  in  the  course  of  publication.  He  was  also  the  editor,  jointly  with  Pro- 
fessor Gruber,  of  the  Universal  Encyclopedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  published 
at  Leipzig,  of  which  sixteen  volumes  in  quarto  have  appeared  up  to  1827. 

Dr.  Henry  Gottlieb  Tschirner,  an  eminent  theologician,  chief  minister  of 
St.  Thomas's  church  at  Leipzig,  and  second  professor  of  divinity  in  that  uni- 
versity, died  on  the  17  th  of  February  last,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He  was  the 
author  oi  Christlichen  Apologetik ;  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  consi- 
dered in  a  Political  View,  1822  ;  and  of  the  System  of  Reaction,  1824.  These 
two  last  works  excited  a  great  sensation  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
pearance, and  were  translated  into  ditierent  languages. 


ITxlLY. 

Milan; — There  has  lately  been  published  here  an  edition  of  the  Corsair,  by 
Lord  Byron,  in  English;  consisting  of  only  three  copies,  printed  on  vellum, 
with  the  author's  portrait,  paintings,  vignettes.  Sec;  edited  by  Giambattista 
Gigola.  About  nine  years  ago,  the  same  editor  published  a  beautiful  edition 
of  the  novel  of  Romeo  e  Giulietta,  by  Luigi  Porta,  consisting  of  only  seven 
copies,  all  on  vellum,  richly  adorned  with  illuminations  and  miniature  paint- 
ings; and  of  which  one  copy,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Spencer,  is  minutely 
described  by  Mr.  Dibdin.  Mr.  Gigola  is  not  an  artist  to  remain  satisfied  with 
VOL.  II.    NO.  IV.  3  C 
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the  reputalioii  lie  then  acquired.  On  the  present  occasion  he  has  chiefly  at- 
leiuied  to  tlie  clirys()f;i;ij  by,  an  art  which  appears  to  have  hecn  neglected, after 
liaving  attanied  to  such  ptrl'ection  some  centuries  ago.  Tlie  edition  is  in  im- 
perial octavo,  printed  by  Fusi  and  Co.  The  first  copy  beinij;  sold,  we  shall 
describe  the  second;  it  "bef^ins  with  u  frontispiece,  in  the  middle  of  which  are 
Boreas  and  several  sea  monsters,  and  the  standard  of  the  Corsair.  At  the 
head  of  the  Editor's  Preface  is  a  pretty  vignette,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
monkey,  with  pallet  and  pencils,  an  emblem  of  painting,  the  faithful  imitator  of 
nature.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  another  vignette  represents  the  origin  ot 
painting  under  the  figure  of  a  maiden  by  the  side  of  her  lover,  and  holding  a 
tablet,  on  which  she  traces  the  outline  of  the  shadow  representing  his  profile. 
One  Cupid  holds  a  torch  which  casts  the  shadow,  and  another  presents  to  her 
a  crayon  or  pencil.  Two  vignettes  adorn  the  dedication  to  the  celebrated 
Thomas  Moore,  the  poet's  friend,  which  is  preceded  by  his  lordship's  portrait. 
To  the  right  of  the  portrait  is  Clotho  in  the  act  of  wetting  the  thread  with 
which  she  spins  the  hie  of  the  poet.  On  the  other  side  is  Lachesis,  who  is 
winding  the  thread,  and  feeling  it  catch,  looks  surprised,  as  if  saying  So  nearf 
In  fact,  Atropos  is  represented  as  cutting  the  thread  with  great  eagerness,  to 
denote  the  shortness  of  the  poet's  life.  The  pictures,  ten  in  number,  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  poem,  are  equally  distinguished  by  the  ingenuity  and 
beauty  of  the  design,  and  the  perfection  of  the  execution. 


Milan. — Operations  Gcodesiqties  et  Astronomiquest,  pour  la  inesure  (fun 
Arc  du  parallcle  moyen,  executees  en  Piemont  el  en  Savoie,  par  une  commission 
composee  d'ojfficiers  de  Petdt  major  general  el  d'astronomes  Piemonleses  et  Au- 
trichiens,  en  1821,  1822  et  1823.  2  vols.  4to.  With  an  Atlas  of  engraved 
tables. 

This  work  being  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian 
government,  the  edition  is  divided  between  them.  The  portion  belonging  to 
Austria  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  the  month  of  May. 


Rome. — The  celebrated  antiquarian.  Carlo  Fea,  has  lately  published  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  famous  Mosaic  of  Palestrina,  representing  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Augustus,  and  his  triumph  over  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  with  a 
plate,  the  upper  part  of  which  exhibits  the  Mosaic  in  question;  and  the  lower 
the  ground-plan  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  showing  the  part  of  the  Temple 
where  the  Mosaic  was  found,  and  where  it  now  is. 


Rome  has  lost  a  great  friend  to  literature  and  the  arts  in  the  Russian  am- 
bassador. Count  Italinski. '  This  nobleman,  although  celebrated  as  the  eluci- 
dator  of  a  great  work  on  Vases,  in  his  latter  years  devoted  his  principal  atten- 
tion to  adding  to  his  colossal  library ;  and  Von  Hammer,  in  the  Biblioleca 
Italiana  for  January  last,  describes  the  Orietilal  MSS.  belonging  to  it  as  so 
remarkable,  that  he  would  prefer  them  to  the  ten  times  greater  collection  of 
the  Vatican,  of  which  he  has  also  recently  been  giving  an  account  in  the  same 
journal.  The  Count,  from  his  having  been  twice  ambassador  at  Constantino- 
ple, had  excellent  opportunities  of  purchasing  such  MSS.,  and  he  was  guided 
in  his  choice  by  some  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  by  an 
extremely  correct  taste.  It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  his  valuable 
library  is  to  be  added  to  the  treasures  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  where  the  learned  and  able  Frahn  will  speedily  make  them 
available  to  the  public  benefit. 


A  new  Tragedy  has  recently  appeared  at  Rome,  entitled  Pandolfo  Colcnuc 
It  is  written  in  the  style  of  Alficri,  and  boars,  perhaps,  too  evident  trace; 


cio. 
aces  of 
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his  school,  but  is  nevertheless  distinguisl.ed  by  many  fine  passages,  and  breath- 
ing sentiments  of  the  nolilest  patriotism. 

The  monument  intended  to  have  been  raised  at  Rome  to  the  memory  of 
Tasso,  has  been  abandoned,  it  appears,  from  want  of  funds. 


The  Cavaliere  Inghirami  is  pubHshing  a  Homeric  Gallery,  or  Collection  of 
Ancient  Monuments,  illustrative  of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  in  36  parts,  in  8vo., 
of  which  ten  have  appeared. 


The  first  part  of  the  work,  entitled  Saggi  Pittorici,  Geografici,  Sfatl.stici, 
ecc.  de  VEgitto,  has  appeared  at  Florence,  containing  six  plates  and  ten  large 
folio  pages  of  letter  press.  The  whole  will  be  completed  in  five  parts,  and 
will  exhiliit  a  correct  pictorial  representation  of  Egypt,  such  as  it  is  under  the 
iraproving.government  of  Mohammed  Ali. 


NETHERLANDS. 

A  NEW  work,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  considerable  interest  at  this  moment, 
has  been  just  published  at  Brussels,  under  the  title  of  Itineraire  de  Trjiis  a 
Constantinople  le  long  de  la  Mer  Noire.  The  author.  Colonel  Rottiers, 
wrote  this  work  in  the  very  places  which  he  describes.  His  observations  on 
the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  political  force,  the  character  and  the  commerce 
of  the  Porte,  will  be  favourably  received  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  are  turned  towards  that  state.  Three  maps  and  six  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  the  materials  of  which  are  wholly  new,  for 
no  European  had  previously  travelled  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  with 
a  view  to  acquire  accurate  information  on  the  state  of  the  country,  such  an 
undertaking  being  attended  with  extreme  hazard.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  much  better  than  in  theMorea,  that  it  is  possible  to  appreciate  the 
tyranny  of  the  Mussulmen,  their  hatred  of  the  Christian  name,  and  the  extreme 
forbearance  of  the  Russians,  who,  ever  since  1812,  have  suffered  so  many 
causes  of  complaint  to  accumulate. 


From  a  Brussels  Paper. — A  Prospectus  has  been  published  of  a  French 
translation  of  the  Poem  of  Tollens,  The  Batavians  in  Nova  Zembla,  to  which 
nearly  2000  persons  have  subscribed  in  a  short  time.  This  poem  contains 
beauties  of  the  highest  order,  and  sublime  descriptions,  among  which  is  that 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis;  the  tempest  which  separates  the  ships  of  Ryp  and 
Heemskerk,  and  the  magnificent  picture  of  the  Glaciers  about  the  Pole. 
This  fine  poem  contains  also  some  extremely  affecting  scenes,  among  which  we 
may  notice  the  death  of  Barendz,  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  his  last  farewell  to  his 
brave  companions  in  misfortune ;  the  regret  and  the  religious  cares  of  these 
courageous  seamen  excite  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  those  heroes, 
who  seem  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  every  thing  in  the  world  that  they 
hold  dear.  We  admire  their  unparalleled  courage  in  this  memorable  expedi- 
tion; their  incessant  dangers  make  us  tremble:  and  the  most  profound  in- 
terest is  felt  for  these  unfortunate  individuals,  buried,  without  hope,  in  utter 
darkness,  sharing  with  avaricious  care  their  remaining  food,  and  considering, 
with  heroic  fore-thought,  of  the  means  of  bequeathing  to  posterity  the  results 
of  their  immortal  voyage.  With  what  pleasure  we  follow  them  on  the  shores 
of  the  Texel,  after  their  marvellous  escape  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  the 
mortal  rigour  of  the  cold,  innumerable  hardships,  famine  and  despair  !     The 
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I'oein  of  Tollens  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Society  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  IIa(:;ue.  The  translator  has  sub- 
joined several  pieces  by  the  same  poet,  and  by  his  countryman  Bilderdyk. 

The  manuscripts  of  Drs.  Kuhl  and  Van  Hasselt,  who  recently  travelled 
over  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Arcliipeiai^o,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
their  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  who  died  in  the  midst  of  then-  researches,  have 
been  transmitted  to  Europe;  and  the  first  part  of  their  botanical  discoveries, 
forming  the  most  interesting  portion  of  their  labours,  published  by  command 
of  his  ^lajesty,  edited  by  Professor  von  Brecle,  has  recently  appeared.  The 
work  will  contain  the  genera  and  species  of  the  Orchidca;  and  AsclepiadeK, 
and  will  be  completed  in  eighteen  livraisons,  containing  five  plates  each. 


The  first  volume  of  The  Flutarch  of  llie  Netherlands,  or  Lives  of  the  cele- 
brated Men  of  that  Kingihm,  contains,  with  a  portrait  of  William  I,  the  lives 
of  William  I,  Kuytcr,  Kubens,  John  II,  Brauwer,  Ue  Witt,  V^ondel,  Boer- 
have,  Gretry,  Swammerdam,  Huygens,  Erasnms,  Grotius,  and  Charles  V. 

There  are  six  Universities  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  namely,  at 
Louvain,  Leyden,  Liittich,  Ghent,  Utrecht  and  Groningen.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  these  and  the  Athenajums  of  Amsterdam,  Traneker  and  De- 
venter,  is  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor.  The 
Athena'ums  of  the  southern  provinces  embrace  a  more  limited  range  of  study, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Brussels,  which  has  recently  received  con- 
siderable extension,  they  resemble  the  Latin  Schools  and  Gymnasiums  of  Hol- 
land. Among  the  learned  societies  ranks,  in  the  first  place,  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  the  Netherlands,  which  was  founded  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  after  the 
model  of  that  at  Paris,  and  is  endowed  with  the  same  laws,  and  has  the  same 
number  of  sections  and  classes,  and  the  same  order  and  division  of  labours 
allotted  to  it.  Of  the  four  sections,  each  of  which  has  from  thirty  to  forty 
members,  who  are  elected  by  vote  and  confirmed  by  the  King,  and  again 
divided  into  classes — the  first  is  occupied  with  the  exact  sciences;  the  second 
with  the  language,  literature  and  history  of  the  nation;  the  third  with  the 
classical  languages,  antiquities  and  universal  history;  and  the  fourth  with  the 
arts.  Every  two  years  each  section  holds  a  public  sitting,  in  which  they  render 
an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  propose  and  distribute  prizes.  The  next  in 
point  of  rank  is  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Brussels,  which 
was  founded  by  Count  Cobentzel  in  1767,  and  confirmed  in  its  powers  by  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa.  This  Society  is  devoted  to  the  mathematical  sciences, 
the  fine  arts,  and  natural  history;  it  awards  prizes  of  gold  and  silver  medals, 
and,  like  most  of  all  the  other  learned  societies  of  the  kingdom,  pub- 
lishes its  Memoirs.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  suspended  its  operations 
in  1794,  but  it  was  reinstated  in  all  its  functions  by  the  present  King  in  1816. 
The  Society  of  the  Sciences  at  Haarlem,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  northern 
provinces,  according  to  its  rules,  is  devoted  to  all  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge, but  in  a  more  especial  manner  limits  itself  to  the  exact  sciences,  parti- 
cularly natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  political  economy.  By  presents  of 
the  members  it  possesses  a  good  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  Leyden 
Society  for  the  Literature  of  the  Netherlands,  endowed  in  1766,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  state  in  1775,  is  occupied  with  the  national  language,  eToquence,  his- 
tory and  poetry;  and  from  time  to  time  holds  public  sittings,  and  distributes 
prizes.  The  Zealand  Society  for  the  Sciences,  at  Middleburgh,  embraces  all 
the  branches  of  human  knowledge;  it  publishes  its  Memoirs,  distributes  prizes, 
and  possesses  a  Collection  of  Coins,  a  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  a  Library. 
The  Provincial  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Utrecht,  is  of  the  same  nature 
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as  the  preceding;,  except  that  its  Prize  Essays  are  all  written  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage. The  King  is  the  protector  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  three  former  socie- 
ties. The  Batavian  Society  for  Language  and  Poetry,  is  now  termed  the  Dutch 
Society  of  the  Sciences  and  the  Fine  Arts.  It  now  only  attends  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Low  Countries,  and  has  four  sections,  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Rot- 
terdam and  the  Hague.  Each  of  these  sections  takes  the  annual  precedency 
in  turn,  and  holds  the  general  sitting  in  the  city  to  which  it  helongs.  The 
Society  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1787,  for  the  Public  Good,  is  divided  into 
170  sections,  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  has  for  its  ohject 
the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  and  moral  ideas,  and  of  various  branches  of 
useful  knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  publishes  small  works  for 
primary  instruction,  and  sells  them  at  the  lowest  rate;  attends  to  the  improve- 
ment of  public  education,  erects  savings-banks,  and  is  now  occupied  with  the 
foundation  of  a  School  of  Industry,  chiefly  intended  for  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  trades  that  require  a  knowledge  of  practical  mathematics.  The  Nether- 
lands Society,  for  the  Improvement  of  Economical  and  Technological  Know- 
ledge at  Haarlem,  is  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  the  fisheries,  the 
arts  and'  trades,  by  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  Teylerian  Institution  at 
Haarlem,  gives  yearly  two  prizes  for  the  solution  of  a  question  of  a  political 
or  scientific  nature.  The  Society  of  Felix  Meritis,  in  Amsterdam,  meets  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  to  discuss  questions  in  literature,  poetry,  painting  and 
music.  It  possesses  a  collection  of  casts  of  the  best  antiques,  a  library,  an 
observatory,  a  school  of  painting,  &c.  The  Society  of  Public  Eloquence,  in 
Amsterdam,  educates  young  men  for  the  national  theatre.  There  is  also  the 
Jews'  Society  of  Utility  and  Civilization. 


A  work  is  announced  to  appear,  in  three  volumes,  by  J.  Odevacre,  painter 
to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  splendor  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Italy  to 
the  time  of  Raflael,  and  their  progressive  decay  after  his  death. 


A  Collection  of  the  Belgian  Poets  is  publishing  at  Brussels.  The  first  two 
volumes  contain  the  productions  of  deceased  poets;  the  third  contains  the 
poems  of  Phil.  Labroussat,  who  is  still  living. 

Professor  Baron  F.  von  Reiffenberg  publishes  at  Brussels  a  periodical,  en- 
titled Archives  pour  rHistoire  Civile  et  Litteraire  des  Pajis-Bas,  which  is 
chiefly  occupied  with  researches  in  Belgian  history. 


Under  the  Austrian  government  the  state  of  elementary  education  in  Bel- 
gium was  most  deplorable,  being  confided,  for  the  most  part,  to  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  monks.  During  the  administration  of  the  French  matters  were 
very  little  altered;  but  since  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  government  has  done  much  for  the  education  of  its  subjects, 
although  it  has  met  with  great  opposition.  The  manufacturing  classes  having 
it  in  their  power  to  amass  wealth  with  comparative  ease,  have  little  feeling  of 
the  want  of  instruction,  while  the  clergy  decry  the  public  establishments,  and 
endeavour  to  attract  the  youth  to  the  minor  seminaries.  The  government, 
however,  is  not  without  encouragement  to  proceed,  as  it  is  seconded  by  many 
philanthropic  individuals,  animated  by  the  success  already  obtained.  Each 
province  is  now  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  district  schools,  with  an  in- 
spector, who  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  district 
assigned  to  him.  He  is  bound  to  look  to  the  execution  of  the  rules,  to  visit  the 
schools,  and  to  report  their  situation.  According  to  the  instructions,  he  is 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  teachers,  whom  he  is  charged  to  direct  in  the  manner 
best  fitted  to  promote  education.     He  is  to  advise  on  the  necessary  measures 
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with  tl)e  local  and  general  authorities  of  tlie  scholastic  establishments,  as  well 
as  for  the  appointment  of  teachers.  None  of  these  can  be  admitted  without 
a  certificate  of  ability,  sijjned  by  the  provincial  commission  for  scholastic 
instruction,  and  thcv  are  obliged  to  pay  every  attention  to  propriety  of  con- 
duct and  to  cleanliness.  The  situation  of  teacher  is  obtained  at  the  compe- 
titions. There  are  two  Normal  schools  for  teachers,  one  at  Harlem  and  the 
other  at  Li^re.  l^eriodical  meetings  of  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating their  experience,  are  encouraged  by  government. 

A  chart  of  the  Low  Countries,  similar  to  that  of  France  by  M.  Dupin,  has 
been  drawn  up  by  JM.  Si)mnierhausen.  The  result  of  the  documents  furnished 
for  this  map  shows,  that  while  in  France  the  most  uninstructed  department 
sends  only  one  scholar  in  208  inhabitants  to  the  schools,  the  same  province  in 
the  Netherlands  sends  one  in  17  or  even  14.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  M.Dupin's  calculation  embraces  only  the  male  population,  while 
the  other  includes  the  children  of  both  sexes. 


RUSSIA. 

Petersburg. — The  want  of  good  elementary  works  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  Russian  language,  has  long  been  felt  as  a  great  desideratum  in  our  litera- 
ture. Among  us,  as  everywhere  else,  practice  has  preceded  theory;  but  when 
a  language  becomes  more  rich  and  perfect,  as  the  Russian  is  at  present,  it  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  to  rules  what  has  been  fully  established 
by  custom,  to  correct  the  abuses  which  may  have  been  introduced,  and  amidst 
the  uncertainty  of  a  language,  the  forms  of  which  have  been  hitherto  subject 
only  to  the  laws  prescribed  by  usage,  to  ascertain  and  to  define  the  true  direc- 
tion which  its  genius  points  out;  in  a  word,  to  draw  up  a  code  of  precepts 
which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  language.  This 
important  task  has  just  been  executed  by  Mr.  N.  Gretsch,  whose  literary 
labours  habitually  led  him  to  researches  intimately  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject.— (See  our  1st  vol.  p.  628.) 

The  principal  work  of  Mr.  Gretsch,  dedicated  to  the  Emperor,  is  the  Gram- 
maire  Russe  raisonnte.  The  first  volume,  of  which  1,'<;00  were  printed,  has 
been  sold  in  the  space  of  a  month.  The  second  volume  will  be  published  im- 
mediately, and  the  French  translation  (the  original  being  in  Russian)  was  to  be 
ready  in  April. 

The  second  work,  called  Grammnire  Russe  pratique,  gives  merely  an  explana- 
tion of  the  common  rules,  without  touching  on  general  principles,  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  work.  Both  these  works  are  adopted  by  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Petersburg. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Gretsch  has  composed  a  third  work,  entitled  Principes  elimen- 
luires  de  la  Grammaire  Russe.  The  two  last  have  also  been  translated  into 
German,  Swedish,  and  Polish. 

The  topographical  depot  of  the  war  department  at  St.  Petersburgh  continues 
its  geographical  labours  with  much  success,  liaving  already  published  many 
maps  of  Russia  and  the  provinces,  which  have  greatly  extended  and  rectified 
our  knowledLie  of  this  vast  country.  An  enterprizc  of  the  highest  interest  is 
the  survey,  on  a  uniform  plan,  of  all  the  empire,  undertaken  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  learned  Lieutenant  General  Schubart,  son  of  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer. 
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Finland. — Conjtdgration  at  Abo.— We  beg  leave  particularly  to  direct  at- 
tention to  tlie  advertisement  stitched  up  in  our  present  number,  relative  to  this 
melancholy  catastrophe,  and  to  the  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

Professor  Erdmann,  of  the  university  of  Casan,  intends  publishing  an 
edition  of  the  Annals  of  the  celebrated  Reschid  Tabib,  from  a  MS.  which, 
although  defective,  contains  nearly  a  complete  history  of  the  Mongols,  more 
accurately  related  than  anywhere  else,  and  very  dift'erent  'from  what  has  been 
given  by  D'llerbelot  and  others. 

The  "  Short  View  of  some  recent  Additions  to  the  Treasures  of  Oriental 
MSS.  at  St.  Petersburgh,"  in  the  "Leipzig  Litteratur  Zcituiig,"  communicates 
some  information  on  the  efforts  made  by  the  Russian  government,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  for  the  advancement  of  Oriental  literature. 
These  recent  additions  consist  chiefly  of  the  MSS.  of  M.  Rousseau,  liie  French 
consul  at  Bagdad,  purchased  for  the  Asiatic  museum,  and  containing,  among 
others,  the  great  work  of  Ahmed  Makkary  on  Spain,  the  Life  of  the  Visir 
Lisan-Eddin,  the  History  of  the  Kurds,  the  first  volume  of  Ibn  Chalduu's 
Historical  Prolegomena,  and  many  grammatical  and  scientific  works. 


SPAIN. 

MADRiD.-^..4p77. — After  several  years'  interruption,  our  naval  almanack  has 
just  been  published,  under  the  following  title : — "  Estado  General  de  la 
Real  Armada  para  el  anno  de  18'i8."  The  reason  that  this  almanack  has  not 
been  published  for  some  years  is,  because  numerous  reforms,  which  were  re- 
quired by  the  reduced  state  of  our  naval  force  and  the  penury  of  the  treasury, 
were  not  completed.  The  work  opens  with  a  judicious  account  of  the  plau 
adopted  by  his  Majesty  to  support  the  navy  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  the 
state  of  the  revenue,  but  on  such  principles  that  it  may  be  gradually  aug- 
mented as  opportunity  shall  occur.  The  reforms  alluded  to  having  extended 
to  every  branch  of  the  service,  a  very  clear  idea  is  given  of  the  present  state  of 
the  establishments,  the  docks,  the  ports,  the  number  and  rates  of  our  ships  of 
war,  list  of  officers  on  service  or  retired,  and  a  great  variety  of  useful  tables. 
The  appendix  contains  also  a  chronological  list  of  voyages  and  naval  disco- 
veries by  Spaniards,  from  1393  to  179'i. 

The  ninth  volume  of  Mirumo's  Geographical  Dictionary  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal is  now  published.  It  contains  4490  articles  under  the  letters  T.  U.  V., 
with  Maps  of  the  Port  and  Mole  of  Valencia.  The  tenth  volume  will  con- 
clude the  work,  which  has  become  more  extensive  than  the  author  anticipated, 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  materials  wbich  have  been  communicated  to 
him  since  the  publication  of  the  earlier  volumes. 

An  alphabetical  Compendium  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  according  to  the 
newest  laws,  has  appeared  at  Madrid. 

Don  Marriano  Torrente  has  published  at  Madrid  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Geografia  Universal,  Fisica,  Politica  y  Historica." 

Bouterweck's  History  of  Spanish  Poetry  and  Elorpience  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  published  at  Madrid,  but  with  so  many  notes  and  additions 
as  to  have  enlarged  the  work  to  three  volumes. 
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SWEDEN. 

PnoFF-ssoR  Geijer  lias  obtaiiied  an  honoural)le  reputation  in  Sweden,  and  is 
regarded  bv  every  native  and  stranij;er  as  tlie  representative  of  the  elegant 
literature  of  his  country.  The  crown  prince,  Oscar,  during  l)is  short  stay  at 
the  old  university,  had  the  advantage  of  his  special  instructions,  which  could 
not  fail  of  procuring  him  a  certain  degree  of  consideration,  inde|)en(lent  of  iiis 
literary  merit.  Geijcr  is  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  popular  poetry 
of  the  present  times,  and  for  tiie  warm  interest  he  takes  in  the  diffusion  of  a 
taste  for  German  and  English  literature.  During  the  contest  between  thePhos- 
phurists,  (as  the  romantic  writers  are  termed  here,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of 
their  first  journal,)  and  the  adherents  of  the  classical  school,  he  displayed  a 
mild  and  conciliating  temper.  His  Swedish  History  excited  the  universal  in- 
terest of  tiie  nation,  particularly  as  he  was  expected  to  exhibit  more  candour 
and  justice  in  his  estimate  of  men  and  times  than  had  been  exhibited  by 
lliihs.  Geijer  possesses  one  talent  of  an  historian,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
valued — he  knows  how  to  write  so  as  to  attract  the  illiterate  to  his  pages. 
lUit  his  chief  merits  are  his  efforts  to  illustrate  the  ancient  poetry  of  Sweden. 
Along  with  Afzelius  he  has  collected  an  extensive  treasure  of  ancient  popular 
ballads  and  songs.  Tiie  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  like  this,  particularly 
in  Sweden,  where  so  few  helpers  can  be  found  in  the  provinces  who  will 
engage  in  the  work  with  the  spirit  of  the  projector,  with  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm for  the  national  poetry,  is  such  as  to  make  us  regard  the  labours  of  the 
editor  with  increased  esteem.  Unfortunately,  the  Swedes  have  taken  so 
little  interest  in  the  support  of  the  work,  that  it  is  feared  the  publication  of 
the  songs  cannot  be  continued.  Afzelius,  however,  continues  to  collect  these 
ancient  remains,  and  we  must  wait  for  better  times  to  see  them  brought  before 
the  public.  Sweden  is  truly  rich  in  such  treasures  as  no  traveller  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  aware  of,  as  even  the  native  literati  must  employ  more  than  ordi- 
nary address  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  the  peasants  the  dread  of  being 
laughed  at  and  ridiculed  before  they  can  arrive  at  the  object  of  their  pursuit. 
During  the  contest  of  the  Fhosphorists  and  Classicals,  Elias  Tegncr,  then 
a  young  man,  acquired  considerable  celebrity  as  a  poet,  in  which  class  he 
now  stands  first.  Although  when  at  the  university  he  wrote  in  the  Phos- 
phorus, he  is  considered  to  belong  rather  to  the  true  Swedish  school  of  the 
middle  ages.  This,  however,  docs  not  deprive  him  of  the  applauses  of  the  clas- 
sical party.  At  an  early  period,  if  we  recollect  right,  he  had  made  atonement 
to  the  ancient  head  of  the  opposite  school — to  the  poet  Leopold — and  his 
satirical  poems,  which  are  more  extensively  circulated  in  MS.  than  in  print,  by 
no  means  exhibit  him  as  a  mystic  or  pietist.  By  his  early  poems,  and  particu- 
larly by  his  Axele,  he  became  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and  it  is  said  that 
this  poem  was  the  occasion  of  his  being  promoted  to  the  bishoprick  of  Wexio. 
It  is,  however,  asserted,  that  this  advancement  was  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  poet,  and  it  was  feared  that  many  poems  which  the 
public  had  been  led  to  expect  from  him  would  now  suffer  a  total  eclipse.  At 
length  his  Frithiofs  Saga  appeared,  and  placed  him  on  such  an  eminence 
among  the  Swedish  poets,  as  no  one  had  hitherto  attained.  It  has  been 
translated  three  times  into  German  ;  every  respectable  house  throughout 
Sweden  possesses  a  copy  of  it,  and  many  of  the  songs  are  set  to  music,  and 
sung  in  every  city  and  castle  of  the  land.  Although  his  spiritual  avoca- 
tions will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  full  display  of  his  admirable  poetical 
powers,  yet,  such  a  spirit  as  breathes  throughout  Frithiof  cannot,  we  may 
rest  assured,  lie  wholly  extinguished.  The  materials  of  his  poem  were 
collected   from    the   old   and  valuable  stores  of  the  Scandinavian  legends  ; 
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and  although  some  Danish  critics  have  accused  him  of  modernisini;  his 
poem  too  much,  he  has  avoided  the  faults  into  which  Macpherson  fell  in 
this  respect.  A  pleasing  melancholy  reigns  throughout  the  poem,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  disguise  is  such  as  to  reveal  the  northern  heaven  and  its  forms 
with  much  of  their  ancient  power  and  brilliancy.  As  French  literature  was 
so  much  encouraged  under  the  native  kings,  it  might  be  supposed  that  under 
a  king  who  is  a  native  of  France  it  would  be  the  prevailing  study.  The  con- 
trary, however,  is  the  case,  for  the  French  language  is  no  longer  spoken  at 
court,  while  the  crown  prince  and  princess  uniformly  give  the  preference  to 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  speak  nothing  but  Swedish  in  their  circle. 
Of  late  years  the  mania  of  translation  has  also  reached  Sweden,  and  modern 
German  literature  has  become  familiarized  to  Swedish  readers.  A  society  for 
translations  exists  at  Mariefred,  which  annually  publishes  many  volumes,  but 
executed  with  more  fidelity  than  those  of  London  or  Paris.  Brosselius,  a 
bookseller,  of  Upsala,  has  also  undertaken  another  work,  to  the  honour  of 
German  literature,  although  liule  to  the  profit  of  the  Leipzig  booksellers, — 
namely,  a  complete  edition  of  the  German  classics,  so  that  every  Swede,  at  a 
moderate  rate,  may  possess  the  best  works  in  the  German  language.  Dr. 
Palmblad  is  the  only  bookseller  who  maintains  a  constant  and  scientific  inter- 
course with  Germany,  and  is  himself  a  man  of  learning  and  an  author. 

Mr.  Carstrom,  Councillor  of  Commerce,  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  has  left 
a  most  interesting  MS.  on  the  Partition  of  Poland,  and  the  Court  of  Frederic 
William  II.  King  of  Prussia.  He  was  at  that  time  ambassador  at  Warsaw, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  the  events. 


According  to  recent  intelligence  from  Stockholm,  Bishop  Tegner  is  employed 
on  a  new  poem,  which  is  expected  to  throw  all  he  has  hitherto  written  into  the 
shade,  notwithstanding  the  admiration  his  productions  have  already  excited. 
The  booksellers  there  are  accordingly  speculating  on  the  profits  likely  to  arise 
from  a  work  the  fame  of  which  is  already  so  great. 


SWITZERLAND. 

It  is  intended  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Zuinglius,  the  first 
founder  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  by  publishing  a  complete  edition 
of  the  works  of  that  celebrated  man.  It  will  be  printed  at  Zurich,  in  eight 
volumes,  but  cannot  appear  before  four  years. 


Dr.  Ebel,  the  celebrated  Swiss  traveller,  has  recently  published  at  Zurich, 
in  German  and  in  French,  a  Picturesque  Tour  in  the  Canton  of  the  Grisons, 
to  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  Lago  di  Como,  across  the  passes  of  the  Ber- 
nardin  and  the  Splugen.  The  work  is  accompanied  with  thirty-two  views 
by  Mayer  in  aquatinta,  of  extraordinary  fidelity,  and  a  map  by  Keller. 
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ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

M.  Sf.mf.lf.t,  one  of  M.  de  Sacy's  oldest  pupils,  has  just  brought  out  an  edition 
of  llie  Gu/iston  of  Scidi,  in  Persian,  executed  in  litliograph,  so  as  to  bear  the 
perfect  appearance  of  manuscript.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind,  and 
the  execution  of  it  has  cost  the  editor  an  infinity  of  pains  and  labour;  but  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  text  has  been  made  more  correct  than  in  any 
previous  edition,  and  better  than  the  generality  of  manuscripts.  In  a  French 
preface  prefixed  to  the  work,  M.  Semelet  states  the  reasons  which  led  him  to 
undertake  the  edition,  and  the  diflficulties  he  has  had  to  overcome;  he  also  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  publishing  a  French  translation  of  the  work.  The 
price  of  the  work  is  extremely  moderate,  and  its  execution  reflects  as  much 
honour  on  his  patience  as  on  his  learning. 


M.  Rousseau,  the  French  consul  at  Aleppo,  has  announced  to  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  of  Paris,  his  acquisition  of  some  new  manuscripts  of  Ibn-Batouta 
and  Ibn-Khaldoun,  for  the  Society,  and  which  are  impatiently  looked  for  at 
Paris.  The  narrative  of  the  first  of  these  travellers,  of  which  we  only  possess 
an  extract  published  by  Professor  Kosegarten,  with  remarks,  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  relates  to  the  African  geograpliy  of  the  middle  ages.  He  is  the 
first  of  the  travellers  who  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  whose  narratives 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  forms  the  link  between  the  cosmographers  of  the 
fourteenth  century  and  Leo  Africanus,  who  wrote  in  the  sixteenth.  Ibn- 
Jiatouta  traversed  Africa  in  two  different  directions,  from  north  to  south,  and 
from  east  to  north-west.  Tlie  notices  which  he  gives  us  agree  on  almost  all 
points  with  the  most  recent  accounts  of  modern  travellers;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear from  a  careful  examination  of  Leo's  work,  that  he  had  not  neglected  to 
avail  himself  of  the  information  of  his  able  predecessor.  Should  it  turn  out 
that  the  manuscript  jiurchased  by  M.  Rousseau  is  a  counterpart  of  the  complete 
copy  said  to  exist  at  Cairo,  of  which  i\L  Walckenaer  was  so  anxious  to  procure 
a  transcript,  it  would  be,  indeed,  a  geographical  prize,  of  which  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  would  no  doubt  hasten  to  give  tlie  learned  world  the  full  benefit. 

Professor  Schultz,  of  the  university  of  Giessen,  who  has  already  distinguished 
himself  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish,  left  Paris  in  the 
middle  of  Summer,  1826,  on  a  literary  tour  in  the  East,  and  particularly  in  the 
provinces  which  form  tlie  Persian  empire.  From  the  depth  and  variety  of  his 
acquirements,  and  his  solid  information,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  from 
this  tour,  which  will  last  for  some  years,  a  rich  harvest  of  new  and  interesting 
observations  on  the  languages,  literature,  antiquities,  geography,  and  history  of 
the  F'astern  nations.  The  numbers  of  the  Nouveau  Journal  Aaiutique  for  January 
and  February  last,  contain  extracts  from  his  correspondence,  from  his  arrival 
at  Constantinople  in  September,  1 826,  up  to  his  reaching  Arzroum  (Erzerum  in 
Armenia)  in  June,  1827.  His  researches  among  the  libraries  at  Constan- 
tinople (which  we  adverted  to  in  our  last  number,  p.  252,  note)  have  brought 
out  some  interesting  details  respecting  Turkish  authors.  Respecting  the  great 
historian,  Ibn-Khaldoun,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  notice,  Mr.  Schultz  has 
given  a  detailed  bibliographical  account  of  the  copy  which  he  had  discovered 
in  the  library  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  at  Constantinople,  although  Mr.  Von.  Hammer 
had  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  existence  in  any  of  the  libraries  there.  The 
MS.  of  Ibn  Khaldoun,  which  Mr.  Schultz  examined,  consists  of  eight  volumes 
in  folio,  of  wliich  six  only  belong  to  that  author,  the  other  two  being  the  work 
of  Ilousain,  the  sun  of  Mahomed,  contaming  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
from  Caioumouvl'  to  Jezdejerd,  the  son  of  Scheheriar,  the  last  of  the  Sassaniau 
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kings.  Ibn  Khaldoun's  work  contains  the  history  of  the  different  Califats  un- 
der the  Abbassides  in  Bagdad  and  in  Egypt ;  of  the  Alides  and  their  different 
branches  in  Africa ;  of  the  Kurd  dynasty  of  Beny  Hasnouieh,  governors  of 
Dinwer  and  Samgham ;  of  the  Arabian  dynasty  of  the  Obeides  in  Egypt;  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Berbers ;  and  of  the  Turkish  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides.  An 
extract  from  the  History  of  the  Berbers  is  promised  in  an  early  number  of  the 
same  journal.  Mr.  Schultz,  by  a  subsequent  communication  to  M.  Saint 
Martin,  appears  to  have  failed  in  his  attempts  to  enter  Persia  by  the  way  of 
Armenia,  and  had  therefore  returned  to  Constantinople,  from  which  he  pro- 
posed subsequently  to  proceed  to  Bagdad.  To  Oriental  readers  we  cannot 
but  recommend  the  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatique  for  the  various  and  important 
information  which  it  contains  on  every  branch  of  their  studies. 


M.  Fred.  Rosen,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Boppe,  and  author  of  the  Radices 
Sanscrita;  illusfruta,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  the 
University  of  London. 


The  third  part  of  Professor  Boppe's  Sanskrit  Grammar,  (in  German,)  which 
completes  the  work,  has  been  recently  published  at  Berlin. 

Professor  Schroeter,  of  Upsal,  has  recently  published  a  Catalogue  of  the 
Cufic  Coins  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  University. 

Bishop  Munter  has  published,  at  Copenhagen,  a  tract  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Babylonians,  forming  a  third  Supplement  to  his  "  Religion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians," second  edition,  1821.  The  first  Supplement  was  a  Letter  to  M.  Creuzer, 
on  some  Sardinian  Idols,  in  1822;  and  the  second,  "  On  the  Temple  of  the 
Goddess  at  Paphos,"  in  1824. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  in  Arabic,  edited  by 
M.  Habicht,  has  been  lately  published.  It  is  a  subject  of  considerable  regret 
that  amid  tlie  multitude  of  existing  copies,  M.  Habicht  should  have  selected  his 
text  of  this  celebrated  work  from  one  of  the  African  manuscripts,  which  are 
notoriously  the  most  corrupt  of  any. 

A  Turkish  Bible  and  Testament,  executed  by  Mr.  Kieffer,  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  has  been  recently  completed  at  the 
Royal  Press  at  Paris. 


The  work  which  M.  Klaproth  has  recently  finished,  entitled  Tableaux  Histo- 
riques  de  I'Asie,  depuis  la  Monarchic  de  Cyrus  jusqu'a  nos  jours,  consisting  of 
twenty-seven  maps  coloured,  with  a  volume  of  illustrative  text  in  quarto,  will 
be  found  of  great  service  to  the  historical  reader.  The  text  exhibits  a  general 
view  of  the  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  Asia,  and  the  author  has 
especially  directed  his  attention  to  a  development  of  the  causes  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  different  empires  which  have  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  in  that 
vast  and  fertile  quarter  of  the  globe. 

A  French  translation  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Hindoos,  by  Mr.  Lang- 
lois,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  and  an  index  of  the  proper  names  and  terms 
of  Hindoo  mythology  and  customs,  is  announced  to  be  speedily  published  at 
Paris. 
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377  Soden,  J.  Graf  von,  die  annouarisclie  Geselzgebung.    8vo.    Nurnberg.    7s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

378  Iconographie  Instructive;    ou.  Collection  de  Portraits  des  Personnages  les  plus 

celebres'de  I'histoire  moderne,  accompagnes  et  entoures  d'une  notice  biogra- 
phique,  &c.   Livraison  I. — IV.   gr.  8vo.    Paris,   each  2s.  6d, 
379 2de  series,  Livns.  I.  II.    Ibid. 

380  Lussac,  Monumens  Antiques  et  Modernes  dela  Sicile.  Livraison  I.  11.  III.  folio. 

Paris,    each  8s. 

381  Caliet  et  Lesueur,  Architecture  Italienne,  ou  Palais,  Maisons,  et  autres  edifices  de 

ritalie  Moderne.   Livraisons  I.  II.    folio.  •  Paris,   each  8s. 

382  Clarac,  Musee  de  Sculpture  Antique  et  Moderne.     Livraison  III,    4to.     Paris. 

11.5s. 

383  Chapuy,  Catliedrales  Fran9aises.    Livraison  XII.  (Strasbourg.)   4lo.    Paris.   8s. 

384  Douliot,  Cours  elementaiie  de  Construction.   2de  partie.    Cliarpente  en  Bois.   4to. 

Paris.    11.  4s. 

385  Hittorff  et  Zantli,  Architecture   Moderne  de  la  Sicile.    Livraison  XIII.    folio. 

Pans.    61.  6s. 
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386  Isographie  dcs  Homines  Celebrcs,  ou  Collection  de  Fac-siinile  de  Lettres  auto- 

graphcs,  &;c.    Livraison  IX — XII.    4to.    Paris,    eacli  6a.  6d. 

387  Lcriclic,  V^iu's  dcs  Rlonuiuens  Antiques  de  Naples,  grav6es  a  I'aquatinta.  Livraison 

X.    4 to.    Piiris.    16s. 

388  Vatout  et  Queiiot,  Galerie   Lithographi^e    des   Tableaux  de  S.  A.  R.  le  Due 

d'Oilcuns.   Livraisons  XXXVII.  XXXVIII.   folio.   Paris,   ll. 

389  Chain  rt,  Galerie  dcs  Pcintres,  ou  Collection  de  Portraits  des  Peintres.    Livraison 

XXII.   folio.    Paris.    11. 

390  Laborde,  Les  Monuniens  de  la  France,  classes  chronologiquement,  &c.  Livraison 

XXVII.    folio.    11.4s. 

391  Goethe,  Faust,  tragedie,  traduite  en  Franyais  par  M.  Albert  Stupfer,  orn^e  d'un 

portrait  de  I'auteur  et  de  17  dessins  composes  d'apres  les  principales  scenes  de 
I'ouvrage,  et  executes  sur  pierre  par  M.  Eugene  Delacroix,   folio.  Paris.  21.  8s. 

392  Musee  Rojal  de  France,  publi6  par  Mad.  Filliol.     Livraison  X.    gr.  in  8vo. 

Paris.    1 2s. 

393  Choix  d'Edificcs  publics  construits  ou  projetes  en  France,  par  MM.  Gourlier, 

Biot,  Grillon,  et  Tardieu.    Livraisons  VII.  VIIL  IX.    folio.    Paris,    each  8s. 

394  Claussin,  Supplement  an  Catalogue  de  Rembrandt,  suivi  d'une  description  des 

Estampes  de  ses  eleves,  &c.  &cc.    8vo.    Paris. 

395  L'Indc  Fran9aise,  ou  Collection  de  Dessins  lithographies  et  colori6s,  representant 

les  divinites,  temples,  costumes,  &c.  Par  MM.  Geringer,  Marlet  et  Chabrelie. 
Livraisons  IV.  V.  in  folio  (to  be  completed  in  2  vol.)    ll. 

396  Letarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  Moderne.     Livraison  XIII.   folio.     Paris.     8s. 

397  Mazois,  Les  Ruines  de  Pomp6i.     Livraison  XXIV.   folio.     Paris.     27s. 

398  Blouet,  Restauration  des  Thermes  d'Aiitonin  Caracalla  a  Rome.     Livraison  I. 

folio.   Paris,  (to  consist  of  5  livraisons.)   each  16s. 

399  Galerie  des  Musiciens    celehres,   compositeurs,   chanteurs   et   iiistrumentalistes. 

Livraison  II.    folio.  (4  portraits.)     Paris.     6s. 

400  Rondelet,  Trait6  theorique  et  pratique  de  Tart  de  b^tir.     Tom.  XL  4to.   (To  form 

5  vol.)     Fig.     Paris.     27i,. 

401  Golbery    et  Schweighaeuser,  Antiquit^s    d'Alsace.     Livraison  IX.     folio.   Fig. 

Paris.     6s. 

402  Reinaud,  Description  des  Monumens  Musulmans,  du  Cabinet  de  M.le  Due  de 

Blacas;  ou  Recueil  de  pierres  gravees,  Arabes,  Persanes  et  Turques,  de  m6- 
dailles,  vases,  coupes,  miroirs.  Tom.  I.  8vo.  Paris.  24s.  (To  be  completed 
in  another  vol.) 

403  Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyrenaique,  et  les  Oases  d'Audjelah  et 

de  Maradeh,  (Planches.)     Livraison  V.   folio.     Parii.     12s. 

404  Feuerbach,  Dr.  K.  VV.,  Grundriss  zu  analytischen  Untersuchungen  der  dreiechigen 

Pyraniide.     gr.  4to.     Nurnberg.     5s. 

405  Levezow,  K.  Jupiter  Imperato,  in  eincr  antiken  Bronze  des   Kbniglichen  Mu- 

seums der  Alterihumer  zu  Berlin.     4to.     Berlin.     4s. 

406  Seidel,  C.   Charimonos,  Beitr^ge  zur  allgemeinen  Theorie   und  Geschichte  der 

schonen  Kiinste.     2  vol.  8vo.     Magdeburg,     ll.  9s. 

407  Musee  de  Pcinture  et  de  Sculpture,  ou  Recueil  des  prlncipaux  tableaux,  statues 

et  bas-reliefs  des  collections  publiques  et  parliculieres  de  I'Europe,  dessin^e  a 
I'eau  forte  par  Kevcil,  avec  texte  Anglais.  Livraison  I— XIII.  petit  in  8vo. 
(6  planches  en  chaque.)     Paris,     each  Is.  6d. 

This  work  is  continued  in  livraisons  every  10  days. 

408  Inghirami,  Galleria  Omerica,  o  Raccolta  die  raonuraenti  antichi,  per  servire  alio 

studio  dell'  Iliade  e  dell'  Odissea.  Fascic.  VI— X.  Firenze.  in  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
each  ;  in  4to  3s.  6d.  each. 

409  Milizia,  Opere  complete  di,  risguardante  le  belle  arti.    Tom.  I.— VI.  8vo.    Bo- 

logna. ^       .  r-      •      T 

410  Segato  e  Masi.  Saggi  pittorici,  geografici,  statistic!,  &c.  &c.  sull'  Egitto.     Fascic.  I. 

folio.     Firenze. 

411  Real  Museo  Borbonico.     Fascic.  X.  XI.  XII.     4to.     Napoli. 
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412  Voyage  en  Pologne  et  en  Russic,  par  un  prisonnier  de  guerre  de  la  garnison  de 

Dantzick,  en  1813  et  1815.     8vo.     Paris.     6s.  6d. 
41.S  Bailleul,  (J.  C.)  Etudes  sur  I'histoire  de  Napoleon.      Tom.  1.    Livraison  I.  ct 

II.     8vo.     Paris,     each '2s.     (To  be  complf:ted  in  lelivraisons.) 

414  Antoine  de  St.  Gervais,  Histoire    des    Emigres  Franfais  depuis  1789  jusqu'en 

1828.     3  vol.     8vo.     Paris,     ll. 

415  Laborde,  Itineraire  descriptif  de  I'Espagne  ;  3me  Edition,  revue,  corrig6e,  et  con- 

siderablement  augraentee.  Tom.  Ill,  en  2  parties  8vo.  Paris.  (To  be  com- 
pleted in  5  or  6  vol.)     each  12s. 

416  Debats  de  la  Coiivention  Natioiiale,  au  Analyse  Complete  des   Seances,  avec  les 

noras  de  tons  les  merabres,  &c.  &c.     5  vol.     8vo.     Paris.     21. 

417  Papiers  Inedits  trouves  chez  Robespierre,  Saint-Just,  Payan,  &:c.     Tom.  I.     8vo. 

(To  form  3  or  4  vol.)     Paris.     8s. 

418  Mazas,  Vies  des  grands  Capitaines   Franfais  du  Moyen  Age,  pour  servir  de  com- 

plement a  I'histoire  g6n6rale  de  la  France  des  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  et  XV.  Siecles. 
Tom.  I.     8vo.     (To  form  6  vol.)     Paris.     8s. 

419  Ephemerides  Universelles,  ou  Tableau  religieux,  politique,  litteraire,  scientifique  et 

anecdoiique,  presentant  pour  cliaque  jour  de  I'annee  un  extrait  des  annales  de 
toutes  les  nations  etde  tousles  siecles,  dipuis  les  terns  historiques  jusqu'au  ler 
Janvier  1823.     Tom.  I.     Janvier  8vo.     Paris. 

420  Walter  Scott,  Histoire  d'Ecosse,  racontee  par  un  grandpere  a  son  petit  fils.    3  vol. 

l8rao.    9s. 

421  Michaud,  Histoire  des  Croisades.     Tom.  V.  4rae  edition,  revue,  corrig6e  et  aug- 

nientee.     Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

423  Dewez,  Histoire  Gen6rale  de  la  Belgique.     Tom.  5.     8vo.     Bruxelles.     8s. 

424  Les  Souverains  de  I'Europe  en  1828,  et  leursheritiers  presomptifs.     8vo.     Brux- 

elles.    8s. 

425  Memoires  de  Jacques  Casanova  de  Seingalt.  Tom.  VIII.  IX.   12mo.    Paris.  10*. 

426  Freycinet,    Voyage  autour  du  Monde.     Relation  Historique.     Livraison  VIII. 

4to.     Paris.     14s. 

427  Biographic  Universelle    et  Portative  des  Contemporaires.     Livraison  XXXIV. — 

Seconde  partie,  Livraison  IX.  X.  XI.  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  8vo.  Paris. 
each  3s.  6d. 

428  Recueil  de  Voyages  et  de  Memoires,  publics  par  la  Societe  de  Geographic.  Tom.  II. 

2de  partie.     4to.     Paris.     24s. 

429  Madame  Suard,  Madame  de  Maintenon  peinte  par  elle-meme;  3me  edition,  revue, 

corrig^e  el  augmentee  de  nouveaux  details,  Sec.     2  vol.  8vo.     Paris.     16s. 

430  Fievee,  Nouvelle  Correspondance  Politique  et  Administrative.     3  parties.     Bvo. 

Paris,     each  3s.  6d. 
4ol  Des  destinees  futures  de  I'Europe.     Bvo.     Br-uselles.     8s. 

432  Collection  des  Chroniques  Nationales  Franpaises,  publiee  par  Buchon.    Livraison 

XXI.     2  vol.  8vo.     Paris.     16s. 

433  Toulotte,  La  Cour  et  la  Ville,  Paris  et  Coblentz,  ou  I'ancien  regime   et  le  nou- 

vean,  &c.     2  vol.  8vo.     Paris.     18s. 

434  Feller,  Dictionnaire  Historique.     Septieme  edition,  enrichie  d'un  grand  nombre 

d'articles  nouveaux,  &c.  Tom.  VII.  et  VIII.  (To  form  20  vol.)  Bvo.  Paris. 
per  vol.  8s. 

435  Discours  de  M.  Benjamin  Constant    a  la  Cliambre  des  Deputes.     2  vol.     Bvo. 

Paris.     18s. 

436  Memoires  inedits  du  Comte  de  Brienne,  publics  sur  les  MSB.  autographes,  Sue, 

par  F.  Barriere.   2  vol,  8vo.    Paris,    ll. 

437  Herder,  Idees  sur  la  philosophic  de  Thistoire  de  I'huraanite.     Trad,  de  I'allemand, 

par  Quinet.     Tom.  3.  8vo.     Paris.     8s. 

438  Memoires  tires  des  papiers  d'un  Homme  d'Etat,  sur  les  causes  secretes  qui  ont 

determine  la  politique  des  cabinets  dans  la  guerre  de  la  Revolution,  depuis 
1790jusqu'enl815.     Tom.  I.  II.     8vo.     Paris.     11. 
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439  Siilgiics,  JNI^nioires  pour  siTvir  ii  I'histoire  de  France  sous  le  govcriionient  de  Na- 

poleon Buonaparte.     Livriiison  LVIII.  LIX.  LX.  8vo.     l^aris.     7s.  6d. 

440  Corrcspondaiice  tk-  Fenelon,  Archevcquo  <lc  Canibrai  publi^e    pour  la  premiere 

fois.     Turn.  VI.  \ll.     8vo.     Paris,     cacli  8s. 

441  Dictionnaire   Historique,  ou  Biograpliie   Universclie  Classique,  par  Ic  General 

Beauvais,  Barbier,  ice.     Livraisons  VHI.  and  IX.  gr.  in  8vo.   Paris,    each  Bs. 

442  Norvins,  Histoire  de  Napoleon.    Livraisons  IX. — XII.  8vo.    Paris,   each  3s.  6d. 

443  Walckenaer,   Histoire   Gen^rale   des  Voyages.    Tom.  XII.  Svo.     Paris,    each 

9s.  6d. 

444  Fortia  d'Urban  et  I\Iiclle,  Histoire  g^n^rale  du  Portugal,  depuis  les  Lusitaniens 

jusqu'  a  la  r^gcnce  de  Don  Miguel.    Tom.  I.    Svo.    Paris.    12s.  (to  be  com- 
pleted in  10  vols.) 

445  Kurz,  Oesterreich  unter  H.  Albrecht  dem  Dritten.    2  vol.    Svo.   Lim.    14s. 

446  Saint  Edme,  Paris  et  ses  P^nvirons.     Dictionnaire  historique,  anecdotique,  &c. 

Livraison  I. — XXVI.     8vo.     Paris,     each  Is.  6d. 
(To  be  completed  in  50  livraisons.) 

447  Presas,  (Don  Joseph)  des  niaux  causes  a  I'Espagne  par  le  gouvcrnement  absohi 

des  deux  dcrnieres  regnes.     8v6.     Bordeaux. 

448  Moncada,  Expediti(jn  des  Catalans  et  des  Airagonais  contre  les  Turcs  ct  los  Grecs. 

Trad,  de  I'Espagnol  par  le  Cumte  de  ("liampfeu.     8vo.     Paris.     10s.  6d. 

449  Rlalte-Brun,  Melanges  Scientifiquesetlitteraires,  ou  Choix  de  ses  principaux  arti- 

cles sur  la  litterature,  la  geographic  et  I'liistoire;  recueillis  et  mis  en  ordre  par 
M.  Nachet.     3  vol.  8vo.     Pom.     24s. 

450  Cliatelain,  M^moire  sur  les  nioycns  a  employer  pour  punir  Alger  et   detruire  la 

piraterie  des  puissances  barbaresques.     8vo.     Paris. 

451  Meinoires  sur  le  Prince  Lebrun,  Ducdc  Plaisance,  et  sur  les  6venemens  auquels  il 

prit  part  sous   les  parleraens,    la   revolution,   le   consulat  et   I'empire.     8vo.  • 
Paris.    8s. 

452  Collection  des  IMenioires  rclatifs  a  I'histoire  de  France,  par  MM.  Petitot  et  Mont- 

merqu6.     Tom.  LXI.— LXIV.     Seconde  Series.    Pom.    ll.  12s. 

453  Comte  Louis  d'  Allonvillo,  Dissertation  sur  les  Camps  Roraains  du  d^parteraent 

de  la  Somme,  &c.     4to.    Fig.  Clermont — Ferraiid.  15s. 

454  Baron  Fain,  Manuscrit  de  I'An  Trois(l794, 1795,)  contenant  les  premieres  trans- 

actions de  I'Europe  avec  la  republique  Franfaise.     8vo.   Paris.    9s.  6d. 

455  Annates  Biographi<]ues,  ou  Complement  Annuel  et  Continuation  de  toutes  les 

Biographies  ou  Dictionnaires  historiques.     1826.    2de  partie.    8vo.    Paris.  8s. 

456  Viconite  de  Latouanne,  Album  Pittoresque  de  la  fregate  la  Thetis  et  de  la  corvette 

I'Ebperance,  dans  un  voyage  autour  du  monde,  &c.     Livraisons  VI.  et  VII. 
Folio.    Paris.    Each  I6s. 

457  Ribeiro  Saraiva,  Moi,  je  ne  suis  pas  un  rebelle,  ou  la  question  de  Portugal  dans 

toute  sa  siinplicite,  oflerte  aux  politiques  impartiaux,  et  aux  gens  de  bonne-foi,  en 
Portugais,  Franfais  et  Esjjagiiol.    Bvo.    Paris.    2s. 

458  Histoire  de  Hainaul,  par  Jacques  de  Guyse,  traduite  en  Franfais,  avec  le  texte 

Latin  en  regard,  et  accompagnee  de  notes.     Tom.  IV.    8vo.    Paris.   12s. 

459  Pons  (de  I'Herault),  De  la  Bataille  et  de  la  Capitulation  de  Paris,  extrait  d'un 

Essai  historique  sur  le  regne  del'Erapereur  Napoleon.     Svo.    Paris.  9s. 

460  Prince  de  Eigne,  Memoires  ct  Melanges  historiques  et  litteraires.    Tom.  IV.    8vo, 

Paris.    9s.     Complete  4  vol.  8vo.    ll.  16s. 

461  Gaili  (aide-de-camp  du  General   Mina),  Memoires  sur  la   derniere  guerre  de 

Catalogne.   Bvo.    Paris.    10s. 

462  Poirson  et  Caix,  Precis  de  I'histoire  des  succcsseurs  d'Alexandre,  suivi  du  Precis  de 

I'histoire    Romaine  depuis    la  foudation  de   Rome  jusqu'a   rEmpirc.       Svo. 
Paris.    9b. 

463  Almanachde  laCour,  delaVille,  ef  desdcpartemens  pourl828.  ISmo.  Paris.  4s. 
464 Parisien,  ou  Liste  des  55,000  principaux  habitans  de  Paris,  pour  1828. 

I'imo.    Paris.    12s, 

465 du  Commerce  de  Paris,  &c.  pour  1828.     gr.  in  8vo.    Paris.   l6s. 

466 Royal  pour  I'annee  1828.    8vc     Paris.   12s.  6d. 

467  Anuuaire  Anecdotique,  ou  Souvenirs  Contcniporains,  1828.    18mo.     Paris.     6s. 
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469  Atlas  Universel  de  la  Geographic  physique,  politique,  statistique  et  mineialogique 

de  toutes  les  parties  du  JNIonde,  sur  I'echelle  d'une  ligne  pour  1900  toises  ; 
dress6  par  Ph.  Vander  Maelen ;  litliographie  par  Ode.  VoL  gr.  in  folio.  &c. 
de  400  cartes.    Briaelles.   oOl.  ^  ^  ^ 

470  Biografia  Universale,  Antica  e  Moderna.     Tom.  XXXVII.  XXXVIII.  XXXIX. 

8vo.    Venizia. 

471  Comte  de  Villeneuve-Bargemont,  Statistique  du  departeuient  des  Bouchcs-du- 

Rhone,  avec  Atlas.     Torn.  III.  in  4ti).    Marseilles. 

472  Hassel,  Geiiealogisch-historisch-statistischer  Almanacli,  5r  Jahrgang  lur  das  Jahr 

1828.   16mo.    Weimar.   12s. 

473  Gesterding,  D.  E.,  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Greifswald.  8vo.  Greifswald. 

10s. 

474  Kortiira,  Dr.  F.,  die  Eiitschungsgeschichte  der  freistadtischeu  Bunde,  im  Mittelalter 

und  in  der  Neurn  Zeit.     or  bd.    8vo.   Zurich.    12s. 

475  Raumer,  Fr.  von,  iiber  die  Preussische  Stadteordnung.   Bvo.    Leipzig.   2s. 

476  Biographies  et  Anecdotes  des  personnages  les  plus  reraarquables  de  rAllemagne 

durant  le  18me  Siecle.     2  vol.    8vo.     N'urnberg.   14s. 

477  MUller,  A.,  das  Leben  des  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam.     Eine  gekrbnte  Preisschrift. 

gr.  8vo.    Hamburg.    10s. 

478  Lorentz,  Dr.  F.,  Geschichte  Alfreds  des  Grossen.   8vo.    Hamburg.  7s. 

479  Leo,  Dr.  H.,  Vorlesungen    iiber  die  Geschichte  des  Jiidischen   Staaten.     8vo. 

Berlin.   7s. 

480  Armegarn,  J.,  Weltgeschichte  fiir  die  Katholische  Jugend.  8vo.   Miinster.  3s. 

481  Venturini,  D.,  Chronik  des  19ten  Jahrhunderte.     22r  bd.   8vo.  Altma.  17s. 

482  Stenzel,  Prof.,  Geschichte  Deutschlands  uuter  den  Friinkischen  Kaisern.     2  vols. 

8vo.    Lipsi(£.  ll.  5s. 

483  Prutenos,  P.,  Wolfgang  von  Wallenfels,  Eine  Scene  aus  dem  letzten  Jahre  des 

13  jahr  Krieges  in  Preussen.     8vo.    Leipzig.  7s. 

484  Versuch   die   Missverstandniss    zu    heben    welche   zwischen    dem  Konige   von 

England  und  dem  Herzoge  von  Braunschweig,  durch  den  Grafen  Ernst  von 
aiiinster  herbeigefiihrt  worden.     8vo.    Hamburg.  5s. 

485  Curtius,  J.,  Geschichte  der  Neu-Griechen.     2  vol.    16mo.    Berlin.   4s. 

486  Raczynski,  Graf.  B.,   Malerische  Reisen  in  einigen  Provinzen  des  Osmanischen 

Reichs.     Herausgegeben  von  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen.   8vo.    Breslau.   8s. 

487  Miiiltr,    meine    Ansichten   wider   das  Deutsche  Reprasentativ    System.    8vo. 

Ilmenau.    5s. 

488  Meyer,  H.  J.,  Thiiringens  Merkwilrdigkeiteu  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Natur,  der 

Kunst,  &c.     2  Hefte.    8vo.   Armstadt.   6s. 
4S9  Pfister,  Dr.  J.  E.,  Geschichte  von  Schwaben.     5  vol.    8vo.   Stuttgardt.   21.  10s. 

490  VVachter,  Dr..  Form  derKritikini  Gebiete  der  Geschichte  und  ihrer  Hiilfswissens- 

chal'ten.     Isten  Band  et  Iste  Abtheilung.     8vo.   Altenburg.    4s. 

491  Deu;schland,  oder  Briefe  eines  in  Deutschland  reisenden  Deutschen.     Vol.  III. 

8vo.    Stuttgard.    10s. 

492  Reise  Seiner  Hoheit  des  Herzoges  Bernard  zu  Sachsen- Weimar-Eisenach  durch 

Nord-Amerika,  in  den  Jahren  1825  und  1826.     Herausgegeben  von  H.  Luden. 
2  vol.  in  1.    8vo.    Weimar,   ll.  10s. 
vellum  paper.     31. 

493  Wachsmuth,  Prof.,  Helleiiische  Alterthuraskunde  aus  dem  Gesiclitspunkte  des 

Staa*es.     Ir  Theil,  Ite  und  2te  Abtheilung.     Bvo.    Halle,    ll.  3s.  6d. 

494  Schmidt,  Dr.,  Geschichte  Aragoniens  im  Mittelalter.     8vo.   Leipzig.   10s. 

495  Buck,  Hamburg's  Verfassung  und  Verwaltung.     8vo.    Hamburg.   l5s. 

496  Schubert's    Reise    durch    Frankreich    uud   durch   Itaiien.      Vol.   I.     gr.    8vo. 

Erlang.    lis. 

497  Schepeler,  Beitrage  zu  der  Geschichte  Spaniens.     8vo.   Leipzig.    10s. 

498  Geschichte  der  Kriege  in  Europa  seit  dem  Jahre  1792.   Ir  Thl.    8vo.  mit  planen. 

Leipzig.    15s. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &-c. 

501  Scribe,  Le  Mariage  d' Argent,  Comedie  en  5  actes  et  en  prose.     8vo.    Paris.   6s. 

502  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  Obras  Literarias.     Tom.  III.    12mo.    Paris.   5s, 
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503  Tli(:i\trc  d'Eugcne  Scribe,  dcdie  par  lui  a  ses  collaborateurs.    Tom.  I.  II.  III.  IV\ 

(to  foiin  8  volumes.)   8vo.    Paris.   Each  9s. 
604  Repertoire  du 'Iheattcde  Madame.    Livraisons  I.— XX.   24mo.  (Each  containing 

one  piece.)    Faris.    Each  Is.  6d. 
50.5  Soirees  de  Neuilly.  Ksquissesdramatiqueset  historiques.  Tom.  II.  8vo.   Paris.  8s. 

506  Diipont,  Essais  litteraires  surSlialispeare,  ou  Aniiiyse  raisonnee  scene  par  scene'de 

toutes  les  pieces  do  cet  auteur.     2  vol.  8vo.    Paris.   18s. 

507  Beranger,  Chansons   anciennes,  nouvelles,    ct   in^dites,  avec   des  vignettes  de 

Divcrses  et  des  dessiiis  colories  d'Henri  Mounier.     Tom.  I.    Livraison  I.   8vo. 
(To  form  2  vols.)   Paris. 

508  Scenes  Contemporaines,  laiss6es  par  fene  Madame  la  Vicomtesse  de  Chamiliv.  8vo. 

Paris.    7s.  6d.  ^ 

509  D'Elci,(Angiolo,)  Poesie  Italiane  e  Latine  edite  e  inedite,  con  la  Vita  dell'  autore, 

scritta  da  G.  B.  Niccoline.     2  vol,    Bvo.   Firenze. 

510  Bauer,  L.,  Der  Heimlich  Malaff.    Drama.     12rao.   Stuttgardt.  Ss. 

511  Braga.    V'olistiindige    Sammlung    Klassischer    und    Volkthiimlicher    Deutscher 

Gedichte  aus  deni  18ten  und  19tcn  Jahrhundcrt.     Herausgegeben  von  Anton 
Dietrich;  miteiner  Einleitung  von  L.Tieck.     4  vol.    Dresden.    10s. 

512  Eichcnkriinzc.DichterischeDarstelkingen  aus  Deutscher  Gedichter.Herausgegeben 

von  P.  F.  E.  Petri.     4  vols.   8vo.    Wiesbaden,    ll,  8s. 

513  Maltitz,  G.  A.,  Freiherr  von,  Hans  Kohlhas,  Historisch-vaterlandischesTrauerspiel 

in  5  Akten.     8vo.    Berlin.   7s. 

514  Schmidt,  F.  L.,  Dramaturgische  Aphorismen.     2  vols.   12mo.   Hamburg.  14s. 

515  Benzel-Steruau,  Hoftlieater  von  Barataria  oder  Sprichwortspiele.    4  vols.  Leipzig. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 

516  Baron  Roger,  K61^dor,  HistoireAfricaine.     8vo.  Paris.   7s. 

517  Collection  des  meilleurs  Romans  Franfais  et  etrangers;  non  corapris  ccux  de 

Walter  Scott.     (To  form  100  volumes  in  32mo.)     Livraison  I.— LX.     32mo, 
Paris.    Each  Is.  6d. 

518  Contes  et  Nouvelles  de  Marguerite  de  Valois,  reine  de  Navarre.    5  vols.  32mo. 

Paris.    8s. 

519  Cohen,  Isidore,  ou  le  Page  Mysterieus.     4  vols.    12mo.  Poris.   10s. 

520  Th.  L*  •  *,  Edouard  et  Lucile,  ou  le  Patriote  a,  la  fin  du   18rae  Siecle.    4  vols. 

li^mo.   Paris.  I6s. 

521  Hau-Kiou-Clioaan,  ou  I'Union  bicn  assortic.     Roman  Chinois.     4  vol.  in  12mo. 

Pa)-is.   12s. 

522  Zschokke,  Le  Menetrier,  ou  une  Insurrection  en  Suisse,  histoire  de  1655.     Trad. 

de  Tallemand  par  Loeve-Veimars.     5  vol,    l^mo.    Paris,    ll. 

523 Veronique,  ou   la   Beguine   d'Aarau,    histoire   de   1444.     Trad,   de 

rallemand.     4  vols.    i2rao.    Paris.    16s. 

524  Lamolte-Langon,  Le  Chancelier  et  les  Censeurs.     5  vol.    12mo,    Paris,   ll, 

525  Paul  de  Kock,  Jean.     4  vol.    i2mo.   Paris.   16s. 

526  Manzoni,  Les  Fiances.  Histoire  Milanaise  du  18e  Siecle.  Trad,  par  Rey-Du&sueil. 

5  vols.    12mo.   Paris.   24s. 

527  Henriette  Sontag,  histoire  contempoiaine.     Trad,  de  I'allemand.     2  vol.     12nio. 

Paris.   7s. 

528  Mad.  de  Montolieu,  La  Fille  du  Marguillier  ;  suivie  de  Charles  et  Hclene.   12rao. 

Paris.  4s. 

529 Liselj,  suivi  de  Nantilde,  et  de  Freres  et  Soeur.     12mo. 

Paris.  4s. 

530  Mad.  de  Genlis,  Les  Soupers  de  la  Mar6chale  de  Luxembourg.     8vo.    Paris.  12s. 

531  Sebaldo,  Wahrheit  und  Phantasie  in  ernslen  und  Lannigen  Erzahlungen.     8vo. 

Leipzig.    6s. 

532  Das  Sclilossgespeustauf  Ulraensee.     2  vol.   8vo.    Quedlinburg.   lis. 

533  Hildebrand,  Th  ,der  Vampyr.     2  vols.    8vo.   Ixipzig.    9s. 

534  Homburg,  die  Familie  von,  oder  Schuld  und  Suhne.    2  vols.    8vo.    Quedlivb.    lis. 
5.35  Schoppe,  .\mal..  Der  Saug-Konig  Hiarne.  Nordlandt  Sage.  12mo.  Heidelb.  10*. 
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536  Meister,  Wilhelra,  Wanderjahre.    5r  theil.   8vo.   Quedlinb.   7s. 
637  Sancho,  Don,  Der  Liclitscheue.     2  vol.  8vo.    Quedlinb.   lOs. 

538  Oefele,  Al.,  Freiherr  von.  Olga.   Ein  Roman  aus  der  Altruss  und  Byzautinischen 

Vorzeit.     3  vol.   12mo.    Leipzig.   19s. 

539  Smidt,  H.  Seegemalde.     8vo.    Leipzig.   5s. 

540  Velde,  E.  T.  van  der,  Nacligelassene  scliriften  in  3  banden.  8vo.  Dresden.  16s.  6d, 

541  Schopenhauer's  Sidonia,  ein  Roman.     3  vols.   Frankfurt.   15s. 

542  Doeriiig's  Phantasiegemalde  fur  1818.     gr.  8vo.   Frankfurt.    8s. 

543  Freiberg's  Novellen.     12mo.    Munchen.   4s.  6d. 

544  Blum's  neue  Buhnenspiele.    8vo.    Berlin.  7s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE,  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

545  Revue    Trimestrielle,    Premiere    ann6e.     No.  I.     Paris.     Janvier   1828.     8vo. 

(Annual  subscription  for  4  numbers)  ll.  10s. 
546 Fran9aise.     No.  I.     Janvier,  1828.    8vo.    (Annual  subscrip- 
tion for  6  numbers)  21.  8s. 

547  Querard,  La  France  Litt6raire,  ou  Dictionnaire  bibliograpliique  des  Savans,  histo- 

riens,  et  gens  de  lettres  de  la  France.  Tom.  I.  2de  partie.  (BER-BY.)  8vo. 
Paris.    10s. 

548  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi  et  autres  bibiiotheques, 

publics  par  rinstitut  Royal  de  France.     Tom.  XI.   4to.    Paris,  ll.  7s. 

549  Encyclop^die    Portative.     Livraisons   XXIV.   XXV.  XXVL   XXVII.     32mo. 

Paris.    Each  4s.  6d. 

550  OEuvres  completes  de  M.  de  Jouy.     Tom.  XXVII.    Table  des  Matieres.    8vo. 

Paris.    10s.  6d. 

551  Charles  Nodier,  Questions  de  Litterature  Legale.  _  Du  Plagiat,  de  la  supposition 

d'auteurs,  des  supercheries  qui  ont  rapport  aux  livres.    8vo.    Paris. 

552  Mery,  Histoire  generale  des  Proverbes,  Adages,  Sentences,  Apophthegmes,  &C. 

2  vol.  8vo.   Paris. 

553  Dictionnaire  Classique  de  la  Langue  Franf  aise ;    avec  des  exemples  tir^s  des 

meilleurs  auteurs  Fran9ais,  et  des  Notes  puisees  dans  les  MSS.  de  Rivarol,  et 
mis  en  ordre  par  quatre  professeurs  de  rUniversite.  grand  in  8vo.    Paris.    16s. 

554  Laveaux,  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Franfaise.     2de  Edition.    2  vols. 

4to.    Paris.    21. 16s. 
556  Etudes  de  la  langue  Nationale  des  Pays-Bas,  d'apres  les  meilleurs  auteurs,  et  s61on 
les  principes  gramraaticaus  de  Meyer,  par  Laurent.     8vo.   Bruxelles.  4s.  6d. 

558  dinger,  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  Hollandais-Franjais.     2de  edition,  r6vue  et  aug- 

mentee.    8vo.    Bruxelles.   I8s. 

559  Lombard!  (Antonio)  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana  nel  Secolo  XVIII.  Tom.  I. 

8vo.    Modena.   10s.     in  4to.  ll. 

560  Strahl,  Dr.  Ph.,  Das  gelehrte  Russland.    8vo.    Leipzig.  14s.  6d. 

561  Zschokke,  H.,  Ausgewiihlte  Scliriften.   40  bande.    16mo.    Aarau.  31.  lOs. 

562  Holtei,  K.  von,   Monatliche  Beitriige  zur  Geschichte  dramatischer  Kunst  und 

Litteratur.  Ir  band.    8vo.    Berlin.   9s. 

563  Wilken,  Fr.,  Geschichte  der  Koniglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Berlin.    8vo.   Berlirt.  7s. 

564  Herders,  J.  G.  von,  Sammtliche  Werke.    Taschen-Ausgabe  in  60  Bandchen. 

12mo,   Stuttgardt.   2l.  10s. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  CLASSICS,  PHILOLOGY,  &c. 

566  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina,  curante  et  eraendante  Lemaire.    Livraisons  XLVI.  et 

XLVII.  Statius,  Tom.  III.;  Ciceronis  Orationes.  Tom.  II.  III. ;  Plinii  Hist. 
Nat.  Tom.  III.     4  vol.  8vo.    Paris. 

567  Letronne,  Analyse  Critique  du  Recueil  d'Incriptions  Grecques  et  Latines  de 

M.  le  Comte  de  Vidua.    8vo.   Paris.     3s.  6d. 

568  Cours  de  Litterature  Grecque,  ou  Recueil  des  plus  beaux  passages  de  tons  les 

auteurs  Grecs  les  plus  celebres,  dans  la  prose  et  dans  la  poesie,  avec  la  traduction 
Franfaise  en  regard,  et  une  notice  historique  et  litt^raire  sur  chaque  auteur, 
par  M.  Planche.   7  torn.  8vo.   Paris,  31.  10s. 
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569  Q.  Horatii  Flacci  Opera,  ex  Edit.  Bipout.  2cla  aJ  optinias  lectiones  MSS.  et 

Editt.  Nova  cditio  recensita,  hrcvibus  notis  critic,  et  iiitcrp.  subjunctis,  neciiou 
Iloratiano  indice,  &c.  (cura  J.  M.  Gence.)  8vo.  Paris,  common  paptrr  5s.  Jine 
paper  6s. 

570  M.  Vitruvii  PoUionis  Architectura,  textu  ex  recensione  Codicura  emendato,  cum 

exercitalionibus  uovissiinis  J.  Poleni,  et  comment,  var.  additis  nunc  studiis 
Simonis  Stiatico.  Tom.  I.  Pt.  I.  and  II.  Tom.  II.  Pt.  I.  and  II.  and  4to. 
Utini. 

571  Munk,  Dr.,  Tabellarische  Ucbersicht  der  Metra  der  Griechen  und  Rbmer.  folio. 

Glogau.   3  s. 

572  Geographi  Graeci  Minores,  ex  recensione  et  cum  annotatione  G.  Bernhardy.  Vol.  I. 

8vo.    Lips.   tl.  10s. 
vellum  paper,  21. 

573  Anakreon's  und  Sappho's  Lieder  in  Deutschen  Versen  von  Brockhausen.    12mo. 

Lemgo.    Is.  6d. 
674  Neue,  Dr.,  Sapphonis  Mytilenaja;  fragmenta.   4to.   Berlin.    6s.  6d. 

575  Tacitus  Agricola  mit  Anmerkungen  von  G.  L.  Walch.    8vo.   Berlin.    153. 

576  Platonis  Dialogi  Select!.    Ed.  Heindorf  et  Buttmann.   8vo.    Berlin.   8s. 

577  Propertii  Carmina,  cam  observationibus  criticis.    Ed.  Dr.  Paldamus.    8vo.  maj. 

Halle.    10s. 

578  Alcsei  Mytilensei  Reliquise.    Ed.  Matthiae.   8vo.   Lips.   3s, 

579  Euripidis  Hecuba,  cum  notis.   Ed.  Lange.    8vo.    Hal.   4s.  6d. 

580  Senecae  Medea  et  Troades,  cura  Matthise.     8vo.    Lips.    7s.  6d.    ch.  script.  10s. 

ch.  vel.  13s.  6d. 

581  Ovidii  Opera.    Ed.  Jalin.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Lips.  10s.   eft.  script.  123.  6d.  ch.vel.  l7s. 

582  Persii  Flacci  (Auli),  Satirai :   Recens.  et  Comment,  crit.   Ed.  Dr.  J.  Plum.   gr. 

8vo.    HaxmicE.    ll.  4s. 

583  Tafel,  Dilucidat.  Pindarics.   Vol.  II.  8vo.    Berl.   lis.  6d. 

684  Thucjdides.   Ed.  Poppo.  Pars.  II.  Vol.  III.   8vo.  Lips.  13s.  6d. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

586  Grangeret  de  Lagrange,  Anthologie  Arabe,  ou  Choix  de  Poesies  Arabes  in^dites. 

Trad,  pour  la  lere  fois  en  Franyais,  et  accompagn^es  d'observations  critiques  et 
litteraires.   Svo.    Paris.    13s. 

587  Champollion,    Precis  du   S^'steuie  Hieroglyphique  des    anciens  Egyptiens,  &c. 

Seconde  edition,  revue,  corrig6e,  et  augmentee.  gr.  in  Svo.  avec  un  atlas  de 
planches.    Paris.    II.  16s. 

588  D'Ohsson,  Des  peuples  de  Caucase,  et  des  pays  au  nord  de  la  Mer  Noire  et  de  la 

Wer  Caspienne,  dans  Ic  Xme.  Siecle,  ou  Voyage  d'Abou-el-Cassira.  Svo.  Paris. 
9s. 

589  Nouveau  Journal  Asiatiquc,  ou  Recueil  de   Meraoires,  Extraits,  et  des  Notices 

relatifsa  I'histoire,  a  la  philosophic,  aux  sciences,  a  la  litterature  et  aux  langues 
des  peuples  orientaux,  publie  par  la  Societe  Asiatique  de  Paris.  Svo.  published 
monthly,    annual  subscription,    ll.  10s. 

590  Cheikh   Moslih-Eddin  Sadi   de  Chiraz,  La  Parterre  de  Fleurs.     Edition  autho- 

graphique  (lithographiee)  par  Seraelet.   4to.    Paris.   17s. 

591  Kosegarten,   de    Prisca    JLgyptiorura    Litteratur^,   Coramentalio   Prima.      4to. 

Vimar.  1828.    15s. 

592  Hoffmann,  Grammatica  Syriaca.    4to.    Halic.   II. 

593  Schnurrer,  Orationum  Academicarum,  Historiara  Litterariara,Theologicam  et  Orien- 

talem  iliustrantium.  Delectus  Posthumus.  Addita  Pra;fatione  Biographic^. 
Edidit  H.  E.  G.  Paulus.   8vo.    Tubing.   7s. 

594  Rosenmliller,  Analecta  Arabica.  Pars  llla.  4to.   Lipsie.  6s.  6d. 
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Agriculture  of  the  Bologiiese,  290  —  of 
Tuscany,  ib.  and  note — of  Naples,  '290, 
291 — of  Sicily,  303 — on  the  agricultu- 
ral implements  in  use  in  France,  721. 

Aleman,  (Mateo,)  character  of  his  novel  of 
Guzman  de  Alfarache,  510. 

Alf'hilda,  a  female  pirate,  adventures  of, 
89. 

Algarotti,  (Count,)  biographical  notice  of, 
en,  628. 

Almatiach  Philanthropique,  notice  of,  363, 

Amadis  de  Gaula,  notice  of  the  romance 

of,  .190. 
Ariosto's  Comedies,  character  of,  61. 
Arlincmrt,  (Viscount  d')  Ismalie  Roman- 

Pgeme,  analysis  and  character  of,  355 — 

337. 
Assour,  ruins  of,  described,  480 — 482. 
Auger,  (M.)  CEitvres  de  Moliere,  avec  iin 

Commentaire,  306.     See  Moliere. 
Austrian  Literary  Intelligence,  375.  728. 


B. 


Baretti,  (Giuseppe,)  biographical  notice 
of,  645—647. 

Barriere,  (F.)  Memoires  de  Comte  de  Brieime, 
notice  of,  366. 

Bavarian  Literary  Intelligence,  376.  729. 

Berkel,  (Mount,)  account  of  the  ruins  of, 
478—480. 

Bohemian  Language  and  Literature,  sketch 
of  the  history  of,  146— 148— translated 
specimens  of  Boliemian  poetry,  151 — 
158.  161—166.  168— 173— notices  of 
Bohemian  literati,  158, 159. 166, 167— 
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political  situation  of  Bohemia,  as  con- 
nected with  its  literary  history,  173,174. 

Bolognese  Peasantry  and  Farming,  account 
of,  289,  290. 

Bomb- Artillery ,  new  system  of,  recom- 
mended by  M.  Paixhans,  details  re- 
specting, 568 — 576— accounts  of  expe- 
riments made  with  bomb-cannon,  and 
of  reports  made  thereon,  586 — 590. 

Bomtetten,  (Charles,)  L'Homme  du  Midi, 
et  VHomme  du  Nord,  notice  of,  358— 
and  of  his  letters  to  FredericaBrun,735. 

Bobcovich,  (Father,)  notice  of,  627. 

Botta,  (Carlo,)  the  Itahan  historian,  lite- 
rary character  of,  vindicated,  714,  715. 

Bourdaloue's  attack  on  Moliere's  Tartufte, 
326 — observations  on  it,  326—328 — 
Moliere  vindicated  from  it,  329. 

Brienne,  (Comte  de,)  notice  of,  366,367. 

Buddha  and  Odin,  supposed  identity  of, 
220. 

Buonafede,  (Father,)  biographical  notice 
of,  647—649. 

Buonaparte,  interview  of,  with  VVieland, 
455 — 456 — delicate  attention  paid  by 
him  to  the  philosopher,  454. 

Biiron's  (Lord)  Corsair,  notice  of  a  splen- 
'did  edition  of,  739,740. 


Cafis  of  Venice,  description  of,  287. 

Cailliaiid,  (Frederic,)  Voyage  a  Meroe,  461 
— accompanies  Ismayi  Pasha  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  countries  of  Ethio- 
pia, 462 — account  of  his  progress,  464 
— 468 — his  narrow  escape,  469,  470 — 
returns  to  Sennaar,  473 — results  of  his 
observations  on  the  extent  of  the  coii- 
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quercil  provinces,  474,  475 — religion  of 
those  provinces,  476 — account  of  tiie 
ruins  of  Mount  Bcrkcl,  478— 480— of 
Assour,  480— 48'i— of  Naya,  482— of 
El-Me^aourat,  483 — Latin  inscription 
discovered  by  M.  Caiiiiaud,  484 — liis 
description  of  a  passage  of  the  W'iiite 
River,  467 — on  the  course  of  the  White 
and  Blue  Rivers,  485. 

Calderon,  (Pedro,)  notice  of  a  new  edition 
ot  the  comedies  of,  727. 

Campa!^na  di  Roina,  on  the  niahiria  of,  298 
—361. 

CiiraJeuc  (A.  de)  Urbin  Fosano,  a  philoso- 
phical romance,  556 — outline  of  its 
fable,  557 — extract  from  it,  illustrating 
the  superstitions  of  tiie  Neapolitans, 
558. 

C'iir/i,(Gian  Rinaldo,)  biographical  notice 
of,  6S'3,  634,  635. 

CuL'tdieri  Serventi  at  Pisa,  observations  on, 
291,  292— and  on  those  at  Rome,  292, 
293,  note. 

Ctrvanles,  observations  on  the  Galatea  of, 
496 — character  of  his  amorous  novels, 
494,  495 — and  of  his  Novelas  Exem- 
plares,  497,  498— notice  of  Don  J.  M. 
Ferrer's  edition  of  his  Don  Quixote, 
511 — and  of  Avellaneda's  second  pait 
of  Don  Quixote,  492. 

Cesarotti,  biosraphical  notice  of,  643, 
644. 

ChampoUwn,  (M.)  Precis  dii  Systtme  Hie- 
rngli^phique,  notice  of,  363. 

Chmelejisky,  a  Bohemian  poet,  specimen 
of,  171,  172. 

Chriitianity,  vestiges  of,  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  477. 

Climate,  influence  of,  on  national  charac- 
ter, 359,  360. 

Comedies  of  Ariosto,  character  of,  61 — of 
Machiavelli,  ib. — notice  of  the  Italian 
Commedie  dell' Arte,  62 — of  the  come- 
dies of  Goldini,  63 — of  Gozzi,  ib. — of 
Nota,  64 — 81 — analyses  of  the  come- 
dies of  Moliere,  with  remarks,  310 — 
338  —  characteristics  of  the  modern 
Spanish  comedy,  598 — notice  of  the 
comic  productions  of  Ramon  de  la 
Cruz,  602 — of  Jovellanos,  Triqueros, 
and  Yaldes,  603— definition  of  comedy 
by  Leandro  Moratin,  606 — examination 
of  it,  606—612 — moral  tendency  of  his 
■comedies,  612 — -notice  of  ten  of  his 
comedies,  6l5 — analysis  of  his  comedy 
of  the  Mogigata,  (or  Hypocrite,)  615 — 
619. 
Comenius,  literary  notice  of,  158. 
Constantinople,  libraries  of,  252,  253 — po- 
etical description  of,  593 — 595, 


Constitution,  (British,)  remarks  on,   113, 

111. 
Cotin,  (Abb6,)  coxcombry  of,  exposed  by 

Moliere,  335,  336. 


D. 


Denina,   biographical    notice   of,    653  — 

655. 
Denmark,  literary  intelligence  from,  377 

—380.729,730, 
Devilte,  (Mr.)  visits  a  convict  ship,  and 

makes  a   phrenological    report   of  the 

convicts,  28— singular  confirmation  of 

it  by  fact,  29. 
Devotion  of  the  Italians,  287. 
Dictionnaire  Technologique,  notice  of,  365, 

366. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  character  of 

the  Roman  history  of,  514. 
D'Ohsson,  (Mouradja,)  notice  of,  245. 
Drovetti's  (M.)  plan  for  civilizing  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  382. 
Dupin,  (Baron,)  Le  Petit  Prodiicteur  Fran- 

fais,  notice  of,  720. 
Durer's  (Albert)  Relics,  notice  of,  729. 
Dwergar,  or  Dwarfs  of  Scandinavian  niy- 

tliologv,  origin  of,  222. 


E. 


Educatixm,  influence  of  phrenology  on, 
39,  40 — state  of  education  among  the 
Turks,  254 — progress  of  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction  in  Tuscany,  386 — 
in  Sweden,  391 — number  of  schools  in 
Prussia,  737 — progress  of  education  in 
the  Netherlands,  743. 

Electrical  Eels,  mode  of  taking  in  America, 
718,719. 

End  of  the  World,  allegorical  representa- 
tion of,  according  to  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  239—242. 

English  Constitution,  remarks  on,  113, 114 
—on  the  English  bar,  117— 119— and 
on  the  expediency  of  the  system  of  dis- 
tinct equitable  interference,  130 — 132 
on  the  concentration  of  all  the  great 
English  courts  of  justice  in  one  focus, 
132 — absence  of  method  in  the  system 
of  separate  jurisdictions,  133 — obser- 
vations on  the  uncertain  limits  of  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  court  of  Chancery 
and  other  courts,  136 — advantages  pre- 
s'*nted  by  the  French  and  English  courts 
of  justice  compared,  137 — 142. 

Extortitm  of  the  pashas,  effects  of,  260, 
261. 
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F. 


Fucciolati  (Jacobus)  et  ForceUini  (/Egi- 
dius)  Tothis  Latlniiatis  Lexicon;  notice 
of  a  new  edition  of,  374. 

Farming,  Bolognese  system  of,  290, 

Flormee,  university  of,  291. 

Fouquet,  minister  of  fuiances  to  Louis 
XIV.,  anecdote  of,  316. 

Fraehn,  (M.)  discoveries  of,  in  oriental 
numismatics,  389. 

France,  organization  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  tiie  judicial  institutions  of, 
121  —  128 — comparative  view  of  the 
advantages  respectively  presented  by 
the  French  and  English  courts,  137 — 
142 — literary  intelligence  from,  380 — 
382.  730—73.5. 

Freemasons  and  Jews,  absurd  parallel  of, 
183,  184. 

Fulgurites,  observations  on,  734. 


G. 


Gttiwni,  (Ferdinando,)  biographical  notice 
of,  635—638. 

Gall,  (Dr.  F.  J.)  publications  of,  on  phre- 
nology, 1 — origin  and  progress  of  his 
discoveries,  3,  4 — his  further  observa- 
tions and  mode  of  discovering  faculties 
and  organs,  4 — 9 — becomes  associated 
with  Dr.  Spurzheim,  10 — they  discover 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain,  11 — 
Dr.  Gall  prohibited  from  lecturing  pub- 
licly at  Vienna,  12 — results  of  his  phre- 
nological e.\aniination  of  the  heads  of 
prisoners  confined  at  Berlin,  13 — and 
in  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  14 — arrival 
of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  at  Paris, 
I.*)— unfair  report  made  by  Cuvier  on 
their  system,  ib.  16 — tiieir  reception  at 
Paris,  13 — the  phrenological  nomencla- 
ture of  Dr.  Gall,  2.5. 

Genovesi,  (Antonio,")  biographical  notice 
of.  628,  629,  630. 

Gerdil,  (Cardinal,)  biographical  notice  of, 
638. 

Germany,  literary  intelligence  from,  383 — 
386.  735—739. 

Golden  Age  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
223—225. 

Goldoni^s  Comedies,  notice  of,  63, 

Gordon,  (Captain,)  death  of,  485. 

Gottingen,  notice  of,  370,  371. 

Government  of  the  Turks,  causes  of  the 
weakness  of,  259 — its  decline,  263 — 
account  of  the  government  of  the  papal 
dominions,  278 — 280 — and  ui  Naples, 
281— Sicily,  282— Sardinia,  283. 


Gozzi,  (Carlo,)  biographical  notice  of,  651, 

652 — character  of  his  comedies,  63,  64. 
Gozzi,  (Gasparo,)  biographical  notice  of, 

649—651. 
G7-«rian,(l5allhazar,)cliaracter  of  his  novel 

of  El  Criticon,  507. 
Grammont,  (Count,)  anecdote,  320. 
Grillparzer's  new  play,  notice  of,  728,729. 
Gritber,  (J.  G.)  Wieland's  Leben,  character 

of,  403. — See  Wieland. 
Gypsy  Language,  notice  of  a  dictionary  of, 

37'5. 


H. 


Hain,  (Ludovicns,)  Repertoriitm  Bibliogra- 
phicutn,  notice  of,  374. 

Hastings,  a  Scandinavian  chieftain,  adven- 
tures of,  91—94. 

Heeren,  (Professor,)  prospectus  of  a  new 
history  of  the  European  States,  notice 
of,  736. 

Heine,  (H.)  travels,  notice  of,  ,370,  371. 

Hindoo  Literature,  notices  of  the  study  of, 
in  Germany,  383,  384. 

Hugo,  (Victor,)  drama  of  Cromwell,  ana- 
lysis of,  715— 718. 

Htimboldt  (A.  de)  Tableaux  de  la  Nature, 
critical  notice  of,  718. 

Hypocrisy,  severe  remarks  on  by  Moliere, 
320. 


Iliyrian  Poetry,  character  of,  664 — notice 
of  the  Iliyrian  minstrels,  664,  665 — 
particularly  of  IlyacinthusMagianovichj 
665 — specimens  of  Iliyrian  poetry,  666 
— 669 — comparison  of  one  piece  witlf 
the  Ugolino  of  Dante,  669. 

Inscription,  ancient  Latin,  discovered  in 
Ethiopia,  484. 

Ireland,  observations  on  the  demands  ol 
the  Romanists  in,  550,  551. 

Isla,  (Father,)  character  of  his  novel  of 
Fray  Gerundio,  508. 

Ismayl  Pasha,  expedition  of,  against  the 
countries  of  Ethiopia,  462 — composi- 
tion of  his  army,  463 — conquers  the 
country  of  Dar  Sheygya,  464 — enters 
Shendy  in  triumph,  466' — takes  posses- 
sion of  SeniKiar,  467 — treacherous  con- 
duct of  one  of  his  officers  towards  the 
negroes  of  Sennaar,  468 — ravages  of 
the  climate  of  that  country  among  his 
troops,  ib. — his  incursions  among  the 
negroes  of  El  Querebyn,  469 — his  nar- 
row escape,  470 — enters  the  province 
t)f  Quamamayl,  471 — disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  finding  gold  there,  ib. — 
3  E  2 
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marclics  back  towards  Egjpt,  473 — liis 
melancholy  death,  474— extent  of  the 
country  conquered  by  liin>,  474,  47.5 — 
reliaion  of  those  provinces,  476. 

Italinski,  (Count,)  deatli  of,  740. 

Italii,  literary  intelligence  from,  386.  739, 
740 — on  the  state  of  ancient  Italy,  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Romans,  5'25 — 530 
— sketch  of  the  revolutions  of  the  lite- 
rature of  Italy,  621 — 624— notice  of 
the  principal  historians  of  Italian  lite- 
rature, 625 — 627,  660  —  and  of  the 
principal  Italian  authors,  627 — 660 — 
elFects  of  literature  in  It;ily,  661 — no- 
tice of  the  new  edition  of  the  Great 
Dictionary  of  the  Italian  Language, 
710. 

J. 

Janizaries,  account  of,  258. 

Jews  and  Freemasons,  absurd  parallel  of, 

183,  184— oppression  of  the  Jews  in 

Portugal,  183, 7iote. 
Judicial  Institutions  of  England  compared 

with  those  of  France,  121 — 142. — See 

Bey. 
Jungmann,  (Dr.)   History   of  Bohemian 

Literature,  145 — character  of  his  work, 

ib. — notice  of  him,  166,  167. 
Jurisjrrudence,  Turkish,    defects   of,  247, 

248. 
Jiistiee,  venality  of,  in  Sicily,  302. 


K. 

Kaeuffer,  (J.  E.  R.)  Novum  Testamentum, 
Grttct,  notice  of,  372. 

Kleist,  (Henry  von,)  biographical  account 
of,674— 679— his  death,  679— extracts 
from  his  letters,  680,  681— plan  of  his 
play  of  the  Prince  of  Homburg,  with 
extracts  and  remarks,  682 — 69.5 — cha- 
racter of  some  of  his  other  pieces,  696. 

Kollar,  (John,)  a  Bohemian  poet,  notice 
of,  167 — specimens  of  his  productions, 
168—170. 

Koppen's  (JM.)  collection  of  Sclavonic  mo- 
numents, notice  of,  384. 

Kosegarten,  (J.  G.  L.)  De  prisca  JEgxiptio- 
rum  Literatura  Commentatio  I.,  critical 
notice  of,  708. 

Krug's  (Professor)  Dictionary  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Sciences,  notice  of,  335. 


labourers,  wages  of,  in  Tuscany,  290,  note. 

Lancelti  (Vincenzo)  Cabrino  Fondolo,  a 
historical  fragment  or  novel,  critical  no- 
tice of,  711,  71?. 


iMnzi,  (Luigi,)  critical  notice  of  tlie  works 
of.  657. 

Lefcnoi,  (Pierre,)  Voyage  de  Grecc,  591 
— plan  of  his  poem,  59'2 — poetical  de- 
scription of  Constiintinople,  593 — 595. 

LesswrtW)), ( Daniel, )Luise  von  Helling,  plan 
of,  722,  723 — extracts  from  the  work, 
723,  724. 

Libraries  of  Constantinople,  252,  253. 

Literature  of  the  Turks,  251 — oriental  lite- 
rature, notice  of,  394. 

Literary  Intelligence  from  Austria,  Hun- 
eary,  and  Bohemia,  375.  728 — Bava- 
ria, 376,  729— Denmark,  377—380. 
729,  730— France,  380—382.  730— 
735 — Germany,  Hanover,  and  the  minor 
States,  383—386.  735— 739  — Italy, 
386.  739,  740— the  Netherlands,  387, 
388.  741  — 744— Russia,  388  —  391. 
744,  745  —  Spain,  745  —  Sweden  and 
Norwav,  391,  392.  746,  747— Switzer- 
land, 393.  747. 

Livy's  History,  character  of,  513. 

Lope  de  Vega,  character  of  the  novels  of, 
495. 

Louis  XIV.,  anecdotes  of,  316.  325.  343. 


I\I. 


Macc/fiarei/i's  Comedies,  character  of,  61, 
62. 

Maq)/;erson,  (Captain,)  authentic  account 
of  the  meiaiiciioly  end  of,  352 — 354. 

M'jffei,  (Giuseppe,)  i^tcnria  della  Letteratura 
Italiana,  621 — character  of  the  work, 
660. 

Maglanovitch,  (Hyacinthus,)  an  Illyrian 
poet,  notice  of,  665 — specimens  of  his 
poems,  666 — 669. 

Magnusen,  (Finn,)  the  Edda  Doctrine  and 
its  Origin,  210 — pl^n  and  character  of 
his  work,  214.  242,  243 — abstract  of 
the  Ymorian  or  animal  cosmogony  of 
the  Vohispa,  or  prophecy  of  the  Vala, 
214 — 217 — observations  on  this  sys- 
tem, 2 17 —  219 — andonthecosraogonic 
Trinity  of  the  Scandinavians,  220 — 
on  the  supposed  identity  of  Odin  and 
Buddha,  221 — origin  of  the  Dwergar, 
or  dwarfs,  222 — golden  age  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  223 — 225—  its 
real  meaning,  226 — cosmology  of  the 
Ymerian  system,  232 — 236 — abstract 
of  the  Yggdrasil  or  vegetable  system  of 
cosmogony',  and  its  meaning,  226 — 228 
— remarks  thereon,  229 — 2o2 — and  on 
the  moral  system  of  the  Scandinavians, 
236 — 238 — allegorical  representation  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  239—242. 
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Mahmoud,  the  reigning  grand  soignior, 
character  of,  269,  270 — insecurity  of 
the  militiiry  reform,  ett'ected  by  hiin, 
271. 

Muhometanism,  influence  of,  on  tlie  Turks, 
246. 

Malaria  of  the  Campagna  di  Rorua,  ob- 
servations on,  298 — 301. 

Mania,  influence  of  phrenology  in  the 
treatment  of,  38. 

Manuel,  (Don  Juan,)  translation  of  one  of 
the  novels  of,  503 — 506. 

Map  of  the  Wmld,  according  to  the  dis- 
eases to  which  mankind  are  liable,  no- 
tice of,  726,  727. 

Mayerberg's  (Baron)  Travels  in  Russia, 
notice  of,  371,  372. 

Mazarine,  (Cardinal,)  circumstances  at- 
tending the  last  sickness  of,  367,  368. 

Mechanics'  Institutions,  adopted  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  720. 

Medical  Sciences,  critical  notice  of  the  Ger- 
man EncycloDiudia  of,  726. 

Melling,  (M.)  Voyage  Pittoresqiie  de  Con- 
stantinople, 243.  274. — See  Turkey. 

Mendoza,  (Diego  Hurtado  de,)  character 
of  his  novel  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  509. 

Mesangere,  (M.  de  la,)  Dlciionnaire  des 
Proverbes  Fran^ais,  361 — character  of 
it,  362. 

Mexico,  circulation  of  immoral  books  in, 
381. 

Milizia's  Memoirs  of  Architects,  critical 
notice  of,  655,  656. 

Molia-e,  (Jean-Baptiste  Poquelin,)  birth 
and  early  edacation  of,  309— enters  the 
service  of  Louis  XIII. ,  309 — abandons 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  becomes 
the  manager  of  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  310  —  is  licensed  to  open  a 
theatre  at  Paris,  311 — analysis  of  his 
productions  with  remarks:  L'Etourdi, 
310,  311 — Le  Depit  Amoureux,  311 — 
Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  312 — 315 — 
Sganarelle  ou  le  Cocn  Imaginaire,  315 — 
L'Ecole  des  Maris,  316,317 — L'EcoIe 
des  Femnies,  317,318 — L'Impromptu 
de  Versailles,  319 — La  Princesse  d'E- 
lide,  ife.— Le  Mariage  Forc6,  319,  320 
— Le  Festin  de  Pierre,  320 — L'Aniour 
M6decin,  321 — Le  Misanthrope,  322 — 
Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,  323,  3'-24 — Le 
TartufFe,325 — attacked  byBourdaloue, 
326 — observations  thereon,  326,  327, 
328— Moliere  vindicated,  329 — notice 
of  his  Auiphytrion,  330 — George  Dan- 
din,  ib.  —  L'Avare,  331  —  benevolent 
apology  of  Moliere,  for  writing  his  farce 
of  M.  de  Pourceaugnac,  ib. — its  plan, 
332 — Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  332 


— 334' — Les  Fourberles  de  Scapin,  334 
—  La  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas,  334, 
335 — Les  Femmes  Savantes,  335,  336 
— Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  337,  338 — 
observations  on  the  capacity  of  Moliere 
as  an  actor,  338,  339 — he  honourably 
declines  becoming  a  member  of  the 
academy,  339 — dies  immediately  after 
performing  in  the  Malade  Imaginaire, 
340 — bigotry  of  the  priests  and  lower 
orders  at  the  funeral  of  Moliere,  341 — 
anecdote  of  his  benevolence,  342 — his 
literary  associates,  343 — kind  treatment 
of  him  by  Louis  XIV.,  ib. — unhappi- 
ness  of  his  marriage,  344,  345 — con- 
cluding remarks  on  tbe  general  purpose 
and  tendency  of  Moliere's  productions, 
347—351. 

Montengon,  (Pedro,)  character  of  the  no- 
vels of,  507. 

Moratin,  (Leandro,)  Obras  Dramaticas, 595 
— biographical  notice  of,  601,  note — his 
observations  on  the  degraded  state  of 
the  Spanish  theatre  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  600 — his  character 
of  the  productions  of  Montiano,  ib. — 
of  Ramon  de  Cruz,  602 — of  Jovellanos, 
Trigueros  and  Valdes,  603 — his  attempt 
to  reform  the  Spanish  drama,  604 — ex- 
amination of  his  definition  of  comedy, 
606—  613 — plan  of  his  Viejo  y  la  Nina, 
615 — of  his  Mogigata,  or  Hypocrite, 
with  specimens  and  remarks,  615 — 619 
— specimen  of  his  translation  of  Ham- 
let, 620. 

Music,  state  of,  among  the  Turks,  251. 

Mynas,(M.)  Grammaire  Grecque,  critical 
notice  of,  709. 


N. 


Naga,  ruins  of,  482. 

Naples,  government  of,  281 — appearance 
of,  on  a  Sunday,  301 — characters  of  the 
lower  orders  of  Neapolitans  and  Sici- 
lians compared,  302,  note — illustrations 
and  examples  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Neapolitans,  558 — 562. 

Netherlands,  literary  intelligence  from,  387, 
388.  741—744. 

Niccolini,  (G.  B.)  Antonio  Foscarini,  a  tra- 
gedy, plan  of,  368,  369 — observations 
on  it,  369,  370. 

Niebuhr,  (G.  B.)  Eomische  Geschichte,  512 
■ — diflerence  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond editions  of  his  work,  ib. — state  of 
our  knowledge  of  Roman  history  pre- 
viously to  the  publication  of  his  work, 
513—516 — notice  of  the  critiques  on  it 
by  Schlegel  and  Wachsmuth,  516,  517 
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— examination  of  his  tlicory  tliat  the 
early  Roman  i)istory  is  founded  on 
popular  poetry,  617 — 6'2j — notice  of 
the  objections  to  it  by  Schlcgel  and 
Wachsmutli,  523,  b'24 — abstract  of  Jiis 
view  of  ancient  Italy  before  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  5'2.i — 5'27 — remarks  on  it, 
5y8— 530 — on  the  origin  of  tlie  Tus- 
cans, 531 — 533— liis  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Rome,  534 — 536 — division  of 
the  inhabitants  into  three  tribes,  536, 
537  —  on  tiie  relation  of  patron  and 
client,  538 — constitution  of  the  senate, 
539 — the  existence  of  Servius  TuUius 
rejected  by  M.  Niebuhr,  539—540— 
liistory  of  Rome  under  the  Tarquins, 
542,  543 — constitution  of  ]\ome  under 
Servius,  544 — 550  —  remarks  on  M. 
Niebuhr's  opinion  relative  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Romanists  in  Ireland,  550, 
551 — observations  on  Messrs.  Hare's 
and  Thirwall's  translation  of  Niebuhr, 
352,  553. 

Nomenclature,  phrenological,  of  Dr.  Gall, 
23. 

Normandy,  settlement  of  Rolla  in,  100  — 
sketch  of  the  subsequent  history  of  that 
country,  101 — 104. 

Norway,  periodical  literature  of,  for  1827, 
o92~. 

Nota,  (Alberto,)  TeatTo  Comico,  60— ab- 
stract, with  specimens  and  remarks,  of 
liis  "  Ambitious  Woman,"  64 — 73 — of 
"The  First  Steps  towards  Guilt,"  73— 
76 — and  of  "  The  Projector,"  77 — 81 
—  remarks  on  liis  representations  of 
English  manners,  81,  82 — a  new  piece 
of  his,  performed,  386. 

Novelists,  (Spanish,)  classification  of,  488 
— observations  on  the  KoveUis  Calmlle- 
rescas,  or  books  of  chivalry,  488,  489 — 
particularly  the  romance  of  Amadis  de 
Gaula,  and  its  additions,  490,  491 — 
Palmcrin  de  Inglaterra,  491 — Tirante 
el  Blanco,  ib, — Don  Quixote,  492 — 
lieroic  and  classical  novels,  492,  493 — 
Novelas  Sentimentales,  493 — the  amo- 
rous novels  of  Cervantes  and  Lope  de 
Vega,  494,  495— pastoral  novels,  495, 
496 — particularly  the  Galatea  of  Cer- 
vantes, 496 — and  of  his  Novelas  Eiem- 
plares,  497,  498 — on  the  Novelas  Amo- 
rosas  of  Doria  Maria  de  Zayas,  498 — 
502 — on  the  Novelas  Morales,  502 — 
translation  of  one  of  the  liistories  in  the 
Condc  Lucanor,  of  the  Infante  Don 
Juan  Manuel,  503 — 506  —  notice  of 
some  Novelas  Ale^oricas,  506 — particu- 
larly the  Eusebio  of  Don  Pedro  Mon- 
lengon,  507 — the  NoveUt  Satirica,  ib. — 


the  El  Criticon  of  Baltiiazar  Gracian, 
ib. — the  Fray  Gerundio  of  Father  Isia, 
508 — origin  and  design  of  the  Novelas 
Picarescas,  508,  509 — the  Lazarillo  de 
Tonnes  of  Ilurtado  dc  Mendoza,  509 
^the  Guzman  dc  Alfarache  of  Mateo 
Aleman,  510  —  the  Escudero  Marcos 
de  Obregon,  of  Vicente  J^spinel,  ib. 


Odin  and  Buddha,  supposed  identity  of, 
221. 

Orellius,  (Jo.  Casp.)  Inscriptionum  Latina- 
rum  Collectio,  notice  of,  373. 

Oriental  Literature,  intelligence  respecting, 
394.  748,  749. 

Ottomans,  pomp  and  ostentation  of,  248— 
their  avarice  and  dissimulation,  249 — 
and  cruelty,  250 — why  they  are  hu- 
mane towards  the  brute  creation,  il>. — 
effects  of  polygamy  upon  them,  250, 
251  —  state  of  music  and  literature 
among  them,  251 — 253 — and  of  edu- 
cation, 254 — causes  of  the  weakness  of 
the  modern  Ottoman  government,  259 
— 263 — fruitless  attempts  of  the  Otto- 
man princes  to  effect  reforms,  26.3 — 
265. 


Paixhans,  (H.  J.)  Nonvelle  Force  Maritime, 
363 — plan  of  his  work,  567 — examina- 
tion of  his  proposal  of  substituting 
shells  for  solid  shot,  568 — 573  —  his 
answer  to  objections  to  his  system  of 
maritime  artillery,  derived  from  tlie 
apprehension  of  danger  to  the  ship  that 
employs  them,  574,  575 — and  on  ac- 
count of  their  weifiht,  575,  576 — and 
expense,  576 — application  of  them  to 
the  arming  of  merchant  ships,  577 — 
details  of  his  system  reconmiending 
steam  men-of-war,  .577 — 582 — remarks 
on  it,  583 — 585  —  notices  of  experi- 
ments made  Ity  the  French  navy,  re- 
specting bomb-cannon,  586  —  .589  — 
opinions  of  commissioners  respecting 
them,  587,  588.  590. 

Palmerin  de  Inglaterra,  notice  of  the 
romance  of,  491. 

Pashas,  extortion  of,  260,  261  —  their 
offices  commonly  sold.  260. 

Palaiologue,  (Grcgoire,)  Esquiisesdes  Maiurs 
Turques,  243— character  of  the  work, 
245. — See  Turkey. 

Papal  Goven-nment,  account  of,  278—280. 

Parini,  biographical  notice  of,  640 — 642. 
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Paris,  various  benevolent  institutions  of, 

364. 
Passeroni,  biographical  notice  of,  639, 640. 
Peasantry,  Bolognese,  manners  of,  289. 
Phrenology,  origin  and  gradual  progress  of, 
3 — 9 — a  phrenological  society  founded 
at  Edinburgh,  19 — progress  of  this 
science  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  20 
— singular  confirmation  of  the  phreno- 
logical system  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spura- 
heim,  28,  29 — anatomical  objections  to 
phrenology,  30 — 32 — examination  of 
the  objections  that  phrenology  leads  to 
fatalism  and  atheism,  32 — -use  of  phre- 
nology, 36 — first,  truth,  ib. — secondly, 
it  gives  security  to  social  intercourse, 
and  makes  communication  prompt  and 
easy,  37 — thirdly,  the  mode  of  treating 
mania,  38 — fourthly,  its  empire  over 
education,  39,  40 — its  claims  to  specu- 
lative superiority,  40 — 48 — application 
of  phrenology  to  the  character  of  Thur- 
tell,  49 — 51 — and  to  various  eminent 
persons  in  ancient  times,  52  —sugges- 
tions for  studying  phrenology,  53 — 56 
— notice  of  objections  to  phrenology, 
57 — 58.     See  Gail  and  Spurzheim. 

Piracy  in  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
origin  of,  84 — manners  of  the  pirates  or 
sea-kings,  85 — account  of  their  cham- 
pions, 85 — 87 — female  pirates,  88,  89. 

Pisa,  manners  of  the  lower  orders  at,  293 
— remarks  on  the  Cavalieri  Serventi  at, 
291,  292. 

Plebs  and  Populus,  distinction  between,  at 
Rome,  543,  544. 

Plnquet's,  (Frederic,)  edition  of  the  Ro- 
man de  la  Rou,  character  of,  108. 

Poetry,  (Bohemian.)  specimens  of,  151  — 
158.  161—166.  168—173. 

Polygamy,  effects  of,  in  Turkey,  250,  251. 

Population  of  Rome,  280,  281,  note — of 
Venice,  declining,  285. 

Portugal,  review  of  various  publications 
relating  to  the  affairs  of,  175—189 — 
loyalty  of  the  Portuguese,  191,  note — 
situation  of  affairs  on  the  death  of  King 
.John  VI,  190.  193— conduct  of  the 
Cortes,  191 — singular  instance  of  super- 
stition in  the  Portuguese,  192 — abdi- 
cation of  the  throne  by  Pedro  IV. 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  194 — conduct  of 
the  apostolical  faction  at  Lisbon,  to 
establish  Don  Miguel  as  legitimate 
King,  195 — remarks  on  the  objections 
made  to  the  charter  stipulated  for  by 
Pedro,  196 — 204 — on  the  future  pro- 
spects of  Portugal,  as  regards  constitu- 
tional liberty,  205 — 208 — extract  from 
the  constitutions  of  Lamegos,  relating 


to  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Por- 
tugal, 197,  note — quantity  of  wine  ex- 
ported from  Portugal  to  Great  Britain 
between  the  years  1818  and  1826,  209, 
note. 

Pradt,  (M.  de,)  Europe  par  rapport  a  la 
Grece  et  a  la  Turqvie,  244.  273.  See 
Turkey. 

Printing,  introduction  of,  into  Turkey, 
265— its  little  progress,  266,  267. 

Proverbs,  notice  of  various  collections  of, 
361,362. 

Prussia,  number  of  schools  in,  737. 

Publications  on  the  Continent,  list  of  the 
principal,  from  October,  1827,  to  Ja- 
nuary, 1828,  395 — 402— and  from  Ja- 
nuary to  April,  1828,  751—762. 

Puchmayer,  (Anthony,)  a  Bohemian  poet, 
notice  of,  161 — specimens  of  his  pro- 
ductions, 162. 


R. 


Rapacity,  universal  in  the  sovereign  and 
governors  of  Turkey,  260. 

Relszch's,  (Moritz,)  Illustrations  of  Sliaks- 
peare,  notice  of,  385 — critical  examina- 
tion of  his  outlines  to  Hamlet,  697 — 
706. 

Rey,  (Joseph,)  Listitutions  Judiciaires  de 
I'Angleterre  compart es  avec  celles  de  la 
France,  109 — his  motives  for  under- 
taking the  work,  112,  113— his  ac- 
count of  the  British  constitution,  113, 
114 — remarks  on  his  observations  upon 
the  English  bar,  117— 119— judicial 
institutions  of  the  French  republic,  120, 
121 — sketch  of  the  actual  organiza- 
tion of  the  civil  judicial  institutions 
in  France,  121 — 123 — their  ordinary 
mode  of  procedure,  124 — evils  at- 
tending it,  125 — ulterior  proceedings, 
126 — time  limited  for  appeals,  127 — 
extraordinary  methods  by  wliich  judg- 
ments may  be  impeached,  127,  128 — 
modeof  executing  judgments,  128,  129 
— important  observations  of  iVI.  Rey, 
on  the  expediency  of  the  English  S3's- 
tem  of  distinct  equitable  interference, 
130,  132 — and  on  the  concentration  of 
ail  the  great  courts  of  justice  in  one 
focus,  132 — absence  of  method  in  the 
system  of  separate  jurisdictions,  133 — 
on  the  uncertain  limits  of  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
of  the  other  courts,  136 — comparative 
view  of  the  advantages  presented  by  the 
French  courts,  137 — 139 — with  those 
of  the  English  courts,  139— 142— par- 
ticularly our  courts  of  conscience,  142 
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— and  the  present  system  of  bank iii jit 
law.  ib. 

Rwhard,  the  Good,  duke  of  Normandy, 
legendary  adventures  of,  105 — 108. 

RidiciUe,  observations  on  the  use  of,  327, 
328. 

Rijf'aud's  (M.)  Researches  in  Egypt,  notice 
of,  380. 

Roth,  the  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  true 
cause  of  tlie  exile  of,  from  Norway,  95, 
96 — the  poetical  narrative  of  the  Nor- 
man historians,  96 — 99 — his  settlement 
in  France,  100,  101 — and  subsequent 
government,  101 — 103  —  and  death, 
103. 

Rome,  (ancient,)  on  the  history  of,  see 
Niebuhr — fear  of  incantations  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  561. 

Rome,  (modern,)  government  of,  278 — 
280— population,  280,  281,  note— num- 
ber of  churches  there,  295 — observa- 
tions on  the  Coliseum,  294 — account 
of  the  palaces,  295,  296 — and  churches, 
297. 

Ross,  (Captain,)  observations  of,  on  the 
use  of  steam-vessels  of  war,  707. 

Rottiers,  (Colonel,)  Iduero.ire  de  Tefiis  a 
Constantinople,  notice  of,  741. 

Ruins  of  Mount  Berkcl,  described,  478— 
480— of  Assour,  480— 482— of  Naga, 
482 — of  El-Mefaourat,  483. 

Russia,  literary  intelligence  from,  388 — 
.391.  744,  745. 


Sadi's  Gulistan,  notice  of  a  lithographic 
edition  of,  748. 

Sardinia,  government  of,  283. 

Scandinavia,  origin  of  piracy  in,  84 — 
points  of  identity  between  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology  and  tiiat  of  Greece, 
affecting  the  probable  oriental  origin 
of  the  Scandinavians,  212 — 214 — ab- 
stract of  the  Scandinavian  niythologv, 
with  remarks,  214—236.  239—242— 
on  the  moral  system  of  the  Scandina- 
vians, 236—238. 

Schlegel's,  (A.  W.)  Lectures  on  the  Theory 
of  the  Formative  Arts,  critical  notice  of, 
724—726. 

Schlegel's  (Frederick)  Lectures  on  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  notice  of,  728. 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Life  of  Napoleon,  re- 
printed in  France,  383. 

Scriptures,  circulation  of,  prohibited  in 
Bohemia,  375. 

Sea-kings  of  northern  Eurojie,  manners  of, 


Semite  of  ancient  Rome,  constitution  of, 
539. 

Seruius  Tullius,  existence  of,  rejected  by 
M.  Niebuhr,  539,  540 — constitution  of 
Rome  under  Servius,  544 — 550. 

Shukspeare's  humour,  observations  on,  346. 

Sicily,  government  of,  282 — present  state 
of,  302,  303 — character  of  the  lower 
orders  in,  302,  note — brief  notice  of  the 
constitutional  government  in,  713. 

Sillig,  (Julius),  Catalogus  Artificum,  critical 
notice  of,  709. 

Simond,  (L.)  Voyage  en  Italie  et  en  Sicile, 
275 — character  of,  as  a  traveller,  277 — 
— his  account  of  the  government  of  the 
papal  dominions,  278 — 280 — in  Naples, 
281— Sicily,  282— and  Sardinia,  283— 
route  followed  by  M.  Simond,  284 — 
his  account  of  Venice,  285 — manners 
of  the  Venetians,  286,  287 — and  of  tlie 
Bolognese  peasantry,  289 — agriculture 
of  the  Bolognese,  and  in  Tuscany  and 
Naples,  290,  291 — remarks  on  M.  Sis- 
niondi's  account  of  Florence,  291 — liis 
observations  on  the  Cavalieri  Serventi 
at  Pisa,  291,  292 — on  the  coliseum  at 
Rome,  294 — on  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Rome,  295 — on  the  palaces,  295,  296 
ecclesiastical  ceremony  described,  297, 
298 — on  the  malaria  of  the  Cau)pagna 
de  Roma,  29B — 301 — description  of 
Naples  on  a  Sunday,  301 — notice  of 
liis  route  through  Sicily,  302 — 304 — 
his  account  of  an  Arcadia,  304,  305 — 
and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  improvisa- 
tore  Sgricci,  305 — remarks  on  the  style 
of  M.  Simond,  306. 

Siiaidr,  a  Bohemian  poet,  specimens  of, 
161—165. 

Society,  security  of,  promoted  by  phreno- 
logy, 37. 

.Spain,  literary  intelligence  from,  745 — 
observations  on  the  modern  Spanish 
comedy,  598 — notices  of  some  Spanish 
comic  writers,  602,  603 — particularly 
the  comedies  of  Rloratin,  615 — 619. 

Spurzheim,  (Dr.  J.)  publications  of,  on 
phrenology,  1 — becomes  the  pupil  and 
afterwards  the  associate  of  Dr.  Gall, 
10 — their  reception  at  Paris,  16 — un- 
fair report  made  by  Cuvier,  of  their 
j)hrenological  system,  15,  16 — notice 
of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  lectures  at  London, 
17 — his  system  reviled  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  18 — success  of  his  lec- 
tures at  Edinburgh,  19 — sketch  of  liis 
modifications  of  Dr.  Gall's  system,  21 — 
23 — his  phrenological  arrangement  of 
the  faculties,  26 — notice  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer's  attacks  on  his  sys- 
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tcni,  and  Mr.  Combe's  defence  of  it, 

26,    27 — singular  conlirraation  of  the 

phrenological  system  by  Mr.  Deville, 

28,  !^9. 
Statii  Syivte,  notice  of  M.  Sillig's  edition 

of,  373,  374. 
Steam-Guns,  notice  of  experin)ents  with, 

.567,  note. 
Steam-Men-of-War,  recommended,  577 — 

582-^observations  on  the  adoption  of, 

707. 
Stntve,  (M.)  astronomical  discoveries  of, 

388. 
Siillnn,  (Turkish,)  power  of,  254,  255 — 

tiie  disunion  of  the  spiritual  from   the 

temporal  authority  of,  a  cause   of  the 

biaotry  and  barbarism  of  the  Turks,  257. 
Superstitions  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans, 

560, 561 — of  the  Neapolitans,  558,  559. 
Sweden,  literary  intelligence  from,   391, 

392.  746,  747. 
Switzerland,  literary  intelligence  from,  393. 

747. 


the  Turks,  257 — constitution  and  power 
of  the  Janizaries,  258 — causes  of  the 
weakness  of  the  modern  Ottoman  go- 
vernment, 259 — rapacity  of  the  sove- 
reign and  of  all  the  inferior  officers  and 
caJis,  260 — its  effects  on  the  provinces, 
261 — affection  of  the  Ottomans  for  the 
family'  of  iheir  founder,  262 — decline 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  263 — fruitless 
attempts  of  various  Ottoman  princes  to 
introduce  military  reforms,  263,  264 — 
and  create  a  navj',  265 — the  art  of 
printing  introduced  into  Turkey,  but 
little  encouraged,  265 — 267 — character 
of  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  269, 
270 — insecurity  of  his  military  reforms, 
271 — the  Turkish  empire  fast  approach- 
ing to  its  end,  272. 
Tuscany,  agriculture  of,  290,  and  note — 
progress  of  the  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction, 386 — origin  of  the  ancient 
Tuscans,  531 — 633. 


T. 


U. 


Tarquins,  on  the  history  of  Rome  under, 
542,  543. 

Tartini,  anecdote  of,  627. 

Taschereau,  (J.)  Histoire  de  Moliere,  306. — 
See  Moliere. 

Tegner,  (Elias,)  Bishop  of  Wexia,  notice 
of  the  poems  of,  746,  747. 

Thurtell,  (John,)  plirenological  character 
of,  51. 

Tlranie  el  Blunco,  notice  of  the  romance 
of,  491. 

Travellers,  (English,)  in  Italy,  superficial 
observations  of,  275,  276. 

Trinitii,  cosmogonic,  of  the  Scandinavians, 
220. 

Turchi,  Bishop  of  Parma,  character  of,  as 
a  pulpit  orator,  658,  659. 

Turkey,  influence  of  the  institutions  of  the 
Turks  on  their  maimers,  246— particu- 
larly the  rites  of  Mahometanisni,  ib.— 
Turkish  jurisprudence,  247, 248— pomp 
and  ostentation  of  the  Ottomans,  248 — 
avarice,  249 — dissimulation,  ih. — cru- 
elty, 250 — cause  of  their  forbearance 
towards  the  brute  creation,  ib. — effects 
of  polygamy,  ib.  251 — state  of  music 
among  the  Turks,  251— literature,  ib. — 
public  libraries  in  Constantinople,  252, 
253  —  education,  251  — power  of  the 
sultan,  J6.  255 — temper  and  constitution 
of  the  Ulemas,  255—257 — the  separa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  from  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  sultans,  the  cause  of 
the  increased  bigotry  and  barbarism  of 
VOL.  II. 


Ugoni,  (Camillo,)  Delia  Letteratura  Itali- 
ana,  621.— See  Italy. 

Ulemas,  or  body  of  priests  and  lawyers 
among  the  Turks,  temper  and  constitu- 
tion of,  255—257. 

University  of  Munich,  improved  course  of 
study  at,  376,  377 — notice  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 742. 


V. 


Valetta,  (Niccola,)  Cicolata  sul  Fascino, 
detto  Jettatiira,  556 — object  of  his  work, 
560 — on  the  superstitions  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  ib.  561 — subjects  pro- 
posed by  him  for  prize  dissertations, 
563. 

Venice,  present  state  of,  284 — 286 — de- 
cline of  the  Venetian  nobility,  285 — 
and  population,  ih. — description  of  the 
Venetian  cafes,  287. 

Verri,  (Pietro,)  biographical  notice  of, 
630—633. 

Vesuvius,  agriculture  of  the  vicinity  of,291. 

Vico,  (Giambattista,)  biographical  notice 
of,  628. 

Vienna,  encouragement  of  the  sciences  at, 
375. 

Vikingrs,  or  sea-kings,  notice  of,  85. 

Virgil,  notice  of  a  Danish  translation  of, 
380. 

Voltaire's  character,  impartial  estimate  of, 
382. 
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Wiicc,  (Robert,)  bingrapliical  nolicc  of, 
90,  note — analysis  of  his  Uoinan  de  Ron, 
or  Romance  of  Rollo,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, Ul— 101 — specimens  of  it,  with 
remarks,  105—108. 

Ua^es,  of  labourers,  in  Tuscany,  290, 
note. 

White  River,  passage  of,  described,  437 — 
its  course,  485. 

Wieland,  birth  and  education  of,  404,405 
— forms  an  attachment  for  Sophia  von 
Guttermann,  405 — orii;in  of  liis  poem 
on  tlie  nature  of  things,  406 — observa- 
tions on  it,  ib.  407 — iiis  studies  at  Tu- 
bingen, 407 — publishes  his  Moral  Let- 
ters, and  Anti-Ovid,  408 — accepts  an 
invitation  to  reside  with  Bodnier,  near 
Berne,  409 — commences  an  epic  poem 
intilJed  Cyrus,  410 — its  character,  410, 
411 — general  observations  on  the  ear- 
lier productions  of  Wieland,  411 — 413 
— Wieland  recalled  to  hold  an  ofiice  in 
his  native  town,  413 — finds  his  mistress 
married  and  a  mother,  414 — change  in 
liis  theological  sentiments,  415 — sketch 
of  the  fiist  edition  of  his  "  Agathon," 
416 — remarks  on  its  principles  and 
design,  416 — 421 — notice  of  some  of 
his  poetical  works,  422,  423— accouiU 
of  his  fairy  talesof  Idris  and  Zenide,423, 
424 — and  of  the  New  Amadis,  424, 
425 — his  marriage,  426 — is  invited  to 
fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Erfurt, 
426  —  notice  of  some  of  his  minor 
pieces  published  there,  427 — analysis 
of  his  "  Golden  Mirror,"  with  remarks, 
428,  429 — publishes  his  Cupid  Accused 
and  Combabus,  429,430 — his  residence 
at  Erfurt  uncomfortable,  430,  431 — is 
invited  to  Wiemar  to  superintend  the 


education  of  the  young  duke  and  his 
brother,  431 — his  literary  associates  at 
that  court,  432 — he  commences  a  peri- 
odical journal,  433  —  is  attacked  by 
Goethe,  434 — notices  of  his  Peregrinu* 
Proteus  and  Agatlioda!mon,435 — of  his 
Abderites,  436 — and  Romantic  Tales, 
'6.437,438 — publishes  a  new  edition 
of  his  Agathon,  439— outline  of  the 
plot  of  his  Oberoii,  440,  441 — obser- 
vations on  its  execution,  442 — 448 — 
Wieland  retires  to  Osraanstadt,  449 — 
his  mode  of  living  there,  450 — pub- 
lishes his  Aristippus  and  his  Contem- 
poraries, 451 — is  attacked  by  the  bro- 
thers Schlegel,  452 — domestic  afflictions 
of  Wieland,  453 — he  returns  to  Wei- 
mar, 454 — delicate  attention  paid  him 
by  Buonaparte,  ib. — with  whom  he  has 
an  interview,  455 — subjects  of  their 
conversation,  456 — honours  conferred 
on  Wieland,  457 — his  death,  it.— gene- 
ral observations  on  his  talents  and  cha- 
racter, 458—461. 
Wine,  quantity  of,  exported  from  Portugal 
between  1818  and  1826,  209,  note. 


Yggdrasil,  or  vegetable  cosmogony  of  the 
Scandinavians,  abstract  of,  with  remarks 
and  explanations,  226 — 232. 

Ymerian,  or  animal  cosmogony  of  the 
Scandinavians,  214 — 226 — abstract  of 
Ymerian  cosmology,  232 — 236. 


Zayas,  (Dona  Maria  de,)  character  of  her 
novels,  498—502. 


ERRATUM  IN  VOL.  IL 


P.  452,  line  16,  for  Augustus  and  William   Schlegel,  read  Augustus  William  and 
Frederick  Schlegel. 
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